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THE  IRISH  QUESTION 


THERE  is  a  widespread  belief  among  the  British 
people  that  inconvenient  circles  can,  if  necessary,  be 
squared.  It  was  never  more  prevalent  than  it  is  to-day. 
Ireland,  divided  into  two  unequal  halves,  has  once  more 
taken  possession  of  the  whole  political  scene;  and  if  the  rest 
of  the  United  Kingdom  could  be  polled  upon  the  Irish 
Question,  a  large  majority  of  the  electors  would  probably 
be  found  to  desire  that  both  halves  of  Ireland  should  be 
given  what  they  demand.  For  every  political  cause  is 
now  compelled  to  wait  until  the  Irish  drama  is  played 
out.  Even  the  Land  question,  which  is  to  act  a  great 
part  before  long,  secures  no  attention  as  yet;  and  the 
undoubted  interest  in  it  which  is  latent  all  over  the 
country  will  not  be  able  to  assert  itself  in  any  serious  way 
until  the  menace  of  civil  war  in  North-East  Ireland  is 
definitely  removed.  Ireland  is  taking  all  the  limelight, 
and  the  audience  is  at  last  beginning  to  feel  the  seriousness 
of  the  play.  One  section  of  it  has  hitherto  been  largely 
apathetic,  the  other  inclined  to  treat  the  piece  as  comedy; 
but  both  the  apathy  and  the  amusement  have  turned  at 
last  into  very  real  anxiety,  and  there  is  now  a  general  desire 
to  interpose,  lest  the  denouement  should  prove  to  be  a 
tragedy  after  all. 

So  much  was  manifest  in  the  long  awaited  speech  delivered 
by  the  Prime  Minister  at  Ladybank  on  October  25.  He  had 
practically  nothing  to  say  there  about  the  land  policy 
announced  at  Swindon  a  week  before  by  Mr  Lloyd  George, 
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or  about  any  political  topic  but  the  Irish  one.  This,  he 
declared,  was  of  "  paramount  importance,"  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  define  his  attitude  with  a  diplomatic  lucidity 
which  emphasized  negatives  and  left  positives  to  shape 
themselves  in  accordance  with  events.  What  he  would  not 
do  was  made  abundantly  clear.  He  would  not  parley  with 
rebellion.  He  would  not  abandon  the  principle  of  an 
Irish  legislature  with  an  executive  responsible  to  it.  He 
would  not  discuss  the  permanent  political  separation 
of  one  of  the  four  great  Irish  provinces  from  the  other 
three.  But,  subject  to  these  emphatic  negatives,  he  was 
ready  to  consider  the  special  circumstances  of  the  Pro- 
testant counties,  and  he  invited  an  "  exchange  of  ideas." 
The  speech  might  thus  be  taken  as  an  index  of  both  firmness 
and  detachment  of  mind;  but  it  left  the  area  over  which 
"  ideas  "  might  be  "  exchanged  "  open  to  a  number  of 
definitions  of  very  various  kinds. 

Yet,  vague  as  its  purport  was,  the  Prime  Minister's 
speech  derived  a  special  significance  from  certain  features 
in  the  political  situation  which  have  arisen,  not  so  much 
from  the  Irish  controversy  itself,  as  from  the  general 
course  of  Parliamentary  affairs  during  the  last  three 
years.  Except  for  a  very  striking  speech  delivered  by  Mr 
Churchill  about  a  fortnight  earlier  at  Dundee,  the  Liberal 
Government  had  as  yet  given  no  sign  of  a  desire  to  avoid  the 
imposition  of  their  policy  with  a  high  hand.  It  was  doubtful 
whether  Mr  Churchill's  attitude  would  be  supported  by  his 
colleagues ;  and  in  the  Unionist  party  as  a  whole,  as  well  as 
in  Ulster,  a  feeling  of  exasperation  was  gaining  ground  which 
boded  ill  for  the  prospects  of  peace.  The  note  of  concilia- 
tion in  the  concluding  part  of  Mr  Asquith's  speech  at  Lady- 
bank  was  therefore  a  new  factor  of  great  importance. 
It  seemed  to  put  the  English  parties,  if  not  the  Irish  ones, 
on  slightly  better  terms;  and  this,  for  the  moment  at  least, 
produced  a  welcome  change  of  atmosphere.  A  bird's-eye 
retrospect  is  necessary  if  the  circumstances  are  to  be 
understood. 
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THE  Liberal  party  returned  to  power  in  1906,  a  little 
more  than  twelve  years  after  the  defeat  of  Mr  Gladstone's 
second  Home  Rule  Bill.  It  had  then  secured  a  majority 
of  84  over  all  parties  in  the  House,  of  250  with  the  Nation- 
alist vote,  and  of  356  with  the  combined  Nationalist  and 
Labour  votes,  and  it  would  therefore  have  been  able  to 
carry  any  measure  of  Home  Rule  on  which  the  Cabinet 
agreed.  Nothing  in  the  nature  of  Mr  Gladstone's  Bills 
was,  however,  introduced.  The  section  of  the  Cabinet 
known  as  Liberal  Imperial,  to  which  both  Mr  Asquith  and 
Sir  Edward  Grey  belonged,  had  expressed  opinions  and 
given  undertakings  not  easily  compatible  with  a  measure 
of  that  kind,  and  the  influence  of  these  members  was  pre- 
sumably responsible  for  the  very  limited  measure  which 
was  ultimately  introduced.  This  had  the  title  of  the  Irish 
Council  Bill;  it  was  introduced  in  1907,  and  bore  the  names 
of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  Mr  Birrell,  and  the 
present  Prime  Minister.  Modest  as  its  provisions  were,  for  it 
was  no  more  than  an  ordinary  measure  of  local  government, 
it  was  at  first  accepted  by  Mr  Redmond;  but  consultation 
with  his  forces  in  Ireland  rapidly  modified  his  views,  and 
he  ended  by  moving  its  rejection  in  a  full  convention  of  the 
Nationalist  party  in  Dublin,  which  cast  it  out  with  con- 
tumely. No  alternative  proposals  were  introduced,  and  the 
Nationalist  party  was  forced  to  await  a  better  opportunity, 
which  came  with  the  constitutional  struggle  precipitated 
by  the  Budget  of  1909. 

But  before  that  moment  arrived,  it  was  clear  that  English 
opinion  on  the  Irish  Question  had  undergone  a  considerable 
change.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Ireland  of  1909  was  clearly 
not  the  Ireland  of  1886  and  1893.  The  land  question  was  in 
process  of  permanent  solution  through  various  measures  of 
far-reaching  effect,  particularly  the  Wyndham  Act  of  1903. 
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Built  up  by  the  very  successful  organizations  for  which 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett  and  his  friends  have  been  responsible, 
farming  was   entering  upon  a  new  and  more   profitable 
career.   The  old  feuds   between  landlord  and  tenant,   so 
long  responsible  for  the  more  violent   manifestations   of 
Nationalism,  were  dying  out ;  emigration  was   no  longer 
depleting   every  countryside,   and    an    era    of  prosperity 
seemed  to  be  definitely  under  way.   These  new  circum- 
stances had  modified  both  Irish  and  English  views.  The 
Nationalist  ideal,  though  still  a  great  political  force,  was  no 
longer   the   only  thought   of  three-quarters   of  the   Irish 
people;  they  were  now  as  closely  concerned  in  securing  their 
land  and  taking  their  share  of  the  better  turn  of  things.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  English  distrust  of  Irish  desires  had 
sensibly  decreased.   Though  the  principles   of  Unionism 
were  as  firmly  held  as  ever  by  the  Conservative  and  Liberal 
Unionist  leaders,  there  was  a  growing  tendency — at  least 
among  the  younger  men — to  look  at  Nationalism  with  what 
Mr  Churchill  has  called  "  the  modern  eye."  Measures  of 
devolution,   such   as  Mr  Wyndham  was  known  to  have 
favoured  while  Unionism  was  still  in  power,  were  thought 
to  be  not  incompatible  with  the  unity  of  the  Kingdom  and 
the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  They  were  indeed 
represented  by  a   certain  school   as   being   desirable  not 
only  for  Ireland  but  for  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  they  were  advocated  both  as  the  means  of  relief  for 
congestion  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  (by  a  confusion  of 
thought)  as  a  step  towards  the  closer  organization  of  the 
whole    Imperial    system.    These    arguments    have    never 
emerged  from  the  merely  nebular  stage,  but  they  were 
already  attracting  some  attention  in  1909,  and  they  were 
not  without  a  definite  and  practical  effect  upon  the  attitude 
of  parties  towards  the  Irish  Question. 

All  these  tendencies  were  brought  out  very  clearly  a 
year  later  by  the  discussions  preceding  the  constitutional 
conference,  summoned  to  discuss  the  House  of  Lords 
question,  which  followed  on  the  general  election  of  January, 
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1910,  and  King  Edward's  death  in  May  of  the  same  year. 
It  would  be  futile  to  discuss  the  failure  of  that  conference, 
since  the  reason  of  it  has  never  been  revealed.  There  is, 
however,  not  much  doubt  that  the  Irish  Question,  though 
probably  never  mentioned,  exercised   an   important — and 
probably    a    destructive — influence    on    the    negotiations. 
The  breakdown  of  the  conference  was  followed  closely  by 
another    election,    the    second    within     twelve    months. 
Neither  the  Prime  Minister  nor  the  other  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  party  can  be  said  to  have  made  the  Irish  policy  of 
the  Government  at  all  clear  during  the  election  campaign; 
but   Unionists   proclaimed  loudly  that   the  price   of  Mr 
Redmond's  support  to  the  Budget  of  1909  and  to  the 
Parliament  Bill  would  prove  to  be  the  revival  of  Glad- 
stonian  Home  Rule.   These  warnings  led  to  very  little 
diminution   of  the  support   given   to    the    policy   of  the 
Parliament  Bill  at  the  polls  in  the  previous  January,  and 
it  was  clear  to  acute  political  observers  that  the  passage 
of  that  Bill  in  1911,  by  a  majority  of  which  two-thirds 
were  Irish  Nationalists,  would  be  followed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  Home  Rule  Bill,  and  an  attempt  upon  the 
part  of  the  Nationalist  party  to  force  its  enactment  in  the 
lifetime  of  that  Parliament. 

The  distressing  feature  of  this  history  is  that  it  has 
largely  neutralized  the  spirit  of  accommodation  and 
compromise  which  was  making  itself  felt  upon  the  Irish 
Question  in  1909  and  even  in  1910.  Not  only  has  the 
gradual  process  of  reconciliation  between  parties  been  so 
far  arrested  in  Ireland  itself,  that  the  Catholic  and- non- 
Catholic  population  are  once  more  ready  to  deepen  and 
embitter  their  long  estrangement  by  another  appeal  to 
force;  but  an  English  quarrel  has  been  added  to  the  Irish 
one,  and  the  whole  problem  profoundly  aggravated  by  the 
opinion  which  English  politicians  have  formed  of  each 
other's  use  of  Irish  support. 

The  present  Home  Rule  Bill,  which  was  first  introduced 
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in  1912,  is,  of  course,  opposed  by  Unionists  on  its 
merits.  But  the  special  bitterness  of  their  opposition 
is  due  to  other  causes.  The  Bill  undoubtedly  makes 
a  fundamental  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  British  Empire.  Such 
a  change,  Unionists  contend,  ought  not  to  be  carried 
into  effect  unless  and  until  the  country  has  decided, 
deliberately  and  unmistakably,  in  its  favour.  No  such 
decision  has  yet  been  .given.  The  time-honoured  con- 
stitutional method  of  obtaining  the  verdict  of  the  people 
on  a  measure  of  first-class  importance  is  a  general  election 
in  which  that  measure  is  the  sole  or  predominating  issue. 
Home  Rule  was  not  such  an  issue  in  either  of  the  elections 
of  1910.  The  first  was  fought  on  the  Budget  of  1909; 
the  second  on  the  question  of  the  powers  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  On  neither  occasion  did  the  Liberal  party  or  the 
Government  invite  the  country  to  pronounce  for  or 
against  the  principle — much  less  the  details — of  an  Irish 
Home  Rule  Bill. 

Such  is  the  Unionist  contention.  The  grounds  upon 
which  it  is  based  may  be  stated  as  follows.  For  sixteen 
years  since  1893  Home  Rule  had  ceased  to  be  a  practical 
issue  in  politics.  During  the  whole  of  the  Parliament  of 
1906,  when  the  Liberal  party  rejoiced  in  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  over  all  other  parties 
combined,  and  might,  therefore,  have  been  expected  to  give 
a  free  rein  to  its  conscience  or  its  fancy,  no  mention  was 
made  of  Home  Rule.  The  only  measure  dealing  with  the 
government  of  Ireland  which  was  introduced  was  one,  as 
already  said,  which  the  Nationalists  refused  to  accept  even 
as  an  instalment  of  their  cherished  policy.  The  dissolution 
of  1909  was  followed  by  two  general  elections.  On  neither 
occasion  did  the  election  address  of  Mr  Asquith,  the  Liberal 
Prime  Minister,  contain  any  reference  to  Home  Rule.    In 
neither  contest  did  he  give  any  clear  indication  that  a  Liberal 
majority  would  be  used  to  pass  any  measure  of  the  kind. 
Moreover,  neither  in  1909  nor  in  1910  was  any  Home  Rule 
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Bill  actually  in  existence.  Home  Rule  in  itself  is  a  mere 
name.  The  principle  admits  of  almost  endless  variety  in 
application,  and  in  fact  the  two  Bills  of  1886  and  1893 
proposed  contrary  solutions  of  the  fundamental  question 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  Irish  members  at  West- 
minster. The  electorate  could  not  be  said  to  have  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  a  principle  which  had  not  yet  been 
embodied  in  a  concrete  proposal. 

Even  assuming  that  the  question  had  been  fairly  put 
before  them,  the  electors  could  not  be  said  to  have  given 
any  definite  answer  in  either  sense.  Two  of  Mr  Asquith's 
most  distinguished  predecessors  in  the  leadership  of  the 
Liberal  party — Mr  Gladstone  in  1885,  and  Lord  Rosebery 
in  1894 — had  emphasized  the  vital  danger  of  any  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  Nationalist  demand,  except  with  a  party 
totally  independent  of  the  Irish  vote.  That  condition  has 
not  yet  been  fulfilled.  In  truth — so  Unionists  contend — 
it  is  the  very  fact  of  its  non-fulfilment  which  has  brought 
Home  Rule  into  practical  politics  at  the  present  juncture. 
If  Mr  Asquith  had  retained  his  original  vast  majority  after 
the  dissolution  of  1909,  or  even  if  he  had  regained  it  in  1910, 
little — so  it  is  said — would  have  been  heard  of  Home  Rule 
during  the  present  Parliament.  As  it  was,  he  went  to  the 
country  on  the  Budget  of  1909,  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
House  of  Commons  in  which  the  supporters  of  that  Budget 
on  its  merits  were  in  a  clear  minority.  Mr  Redmond  made 
no  secret  of  his  dislike  for  its  provisions,  but  he  was  open 
to  argument.  There  followed  two  months  of  hesitation  and 
intrigue.  The  Budget  was  suspended,  and  the  fate  of  the 
Government  trembled  in  the  balance.  Eventually  it  sur- 
vived. Mr  Redmond  voted  for  the  Budget,  and  the  Govern- 
ment promised  a  Home  Rule  Bill.  The  Bill  was  in  fact  the 
outcome,  not  of  a  Liberal  victory  at  the  polls,  but  of  a  re- 
lative defeat.  Since  that  time,  and  especially  since  the  Bill 
was  actually  introduced,  the  Government's  majority  has 
been,  gradually  but  steadily,  still  further  reduced.  Under 
such  circumstances,  according  to  the  Unionist  argument,  it 
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is  absurd  to  say  that  the  country  has  given  that  clear 
mandate  without  which  the  passage  of  such  a  measure 
would  be  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution. 

The  Liberal  reply  to  these  arguments  may  be  put  in  this 
way.  For  nearly  thirty  years  Home  Rule  has  been  one  of 
the  main  planks  of  the  Liberal  platform.  The  party  was 
purged  of  heresy  by  the  disruption  of  1886,  and  has  ever 
since  been  united  in  the  resolve  to  do  justice  to  the  demands 
of  Ireland.  For  many  years  it  had  been  deprived  of  the  power 
to  give  effect  to  its  aspirations.  Even  in  the  Parliament  of 
1906  its  hands  were  tied,  partly  by  certain  pledges  given  by 
some  of  its  leaders  during  the  general  election,  partly  by 
the  futility  of  wasting  time  on  a  measure  which  could  not 
possibly  become  law,  owing  to  the  known  hostility  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  After  1909  the  position  was  changed. 
Measures  were  being  taken  to  curb  the  power  of  the 
Second  Chamber,  and  Mr  Asquith  at  the  Albert  Hall  had 
distinctly  declared  that  the  Government  would  be  "  en- 
tirely free  "  to  "  set  up  in  Ireland  a  system  of  full  self- 
government  in  regard  to  purely  Irish  affairs."  During 
the  second  election  of  1910  he  stated — though  not,  it  is 
true,  till  the  returns  were  nearly  complete,  and  not  till 
he  was  asked  the  question  by  a  constituent — that  the 
Government  "  intended  to  grant  Ireland  a  measure  of 
Home  Rule."  In  face  of  these  facts  it  would  be  absurd,  say 
Liberals,  to  contend  that  the  country  did  not  know  that  a 
Government  majority  would  be  used  to  pass  a  Home  Rule 
Bill.  If  it  did  not,  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Unionists,  who 
were  constantly  proclaiming  the  truth  from  every  platform 
and  poster  in  the  land.  To  the  argument  that  the  electors 
did  not  know  what  Home  Rule  meant,  Liberals  reply  that 
the  policy  has  now  been  before  the  country  for  a  generation. 
It  has  been  embodied  in  two  Bills  which,  though  they  differed 
in  certain  respects,  were  based  on  the  same  main  principles, 
and  these  principles  are  again  enshrined  in  the  present 
measure.  The  principles  of  Home  Rule,  they  say,  were 
clearly  put  before  the  electorate  in  1910,  and  the  electorate 
twice  returned  a  clear  verdict  in  its  favour.  It  is  true  that 
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there  is  not  now,  what  Mr  Gladstone  asked  for,  "  a  party 
totally  independent  of  the  Irish  vote,"  but  the  Bill  is 
supported  by  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of  Great 
Britain  alone;  and,  even  if  that  were  not  so,  it  ill  becomes 
disciples  of  the  principles  of  Unionism  to  claim  that  Irish 
should  count  for  less  in  proportion  than  British  votes. 
Mr  Redmond,  no  doubt,  disliked  parts  of  the  Budget  of 
1909,  but  he  dislikes  the  principles  of  the  Opposition  still 
more,  and  so  long  as  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
believes  in  Home  Rule,  it  does  not  matter  whether  all  its 
members  agree  upon  all  other  measures  which  are  not  for 
the  moment  of  equal  importance. 

Finally,  taking  wider  ground,  Liberals  assert  that  the 
whole  theory  of  the  "  mandate  "  on  Unionist  lips  is  an 
insincere  afterthought.  When  the  Unionists  were  in  office, 
they  were  never  prevented  by  this  theory  from  introducing 
new  and  controversial  measures  late  in  the  life  of  a  long 
Parliament.  In  the  days  of  their  power  they  rode  roughshod 
over  all  opposition,  relying  on  their  permanent  majority 
in  the  House  of  Lords  to  compel  Liberal  governments  either 
to  abandon  their  most  cherished  reforms  or  to  make  a  fresh 
appeal  to  the  country  at  times  carefully  chosen  to  suit  the 
books  of  Unionist  party  agents.  Now,  in  their  days  of  exile, 
when  the  veto  of  their  aristocratic  allies  has  been  curtailed, 
they  invoke  those  principles  of  democracy  which  they  were 
formerly  so  ready  to  flout.  Like  new  converts,  they  apply 
the  principle  without  understanding.  The  theory  of  the 
constitution  does  not,  and  never  did,  require  a  fresh 
mandate  for  every  new  Bill  of  first-class  importance 
introduced  in  Parliament.  At  a  general  election  the  con- 
stituencies choose  to  represent  them  those  whose  declared 
programme  most  commends  itself  to  public  opinion. 
The  manner  in  which  that  programme  shall  be  carried  out 
is  left  to  the  elected  representatives,  and  that  is  what  the 
Liberal  party  claims  to  be  doing  now. 

There  is  probably  much  to  be  said  for  both  the  views 
here  summarized,  and  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  pronounce 
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between  them.  But  the  fact  that  such  entirely  contrary 
opinions  are  honestly  held — and  of  that  there  is  no  doubt — 
by  two  large  and  almost  equal  sections  of  the  community 
must  make  the  impartial  person  wonder  whether  the  verdict 
of  the  country  in  favour  of  Home  Rule  was  so  clear  as  Liberals 
would  have  their  opponents  believe.  In  ordinary  cases,  no  irre- 
parable harm  would  be  done  if  some  measure  were  passed  for 
which  it  might  afterwards  turn  out  that  the  country  had  not 
in  fact  given  a  mandate.  The  offending  measure  could  be 
repealed  or  amended  at  some  convenient  later  date.  But 
this  is  not  an  ordinary  case.  Most  countries  which  are 
governed  by  law — and  they  comprise  almost  all  civilized 
communities — recognize  some  difference  between  amend- 
ments of  ordinary  laws  and  amendments  of  the  constitution 
of  the  land.  The  former  regulate  the  relations  between 
man  and  man:  the  latter  prescribes  the  method  in  which 
those  laws  are  made  or  altered.  In  most  countries  special 
formalities  are  required  for  any  constitutional  amendment, 
and  there  is  little  or  no  difficulty  in  deciding  what  does 
or  does  not  affect  the  constitution.  The  British  Empire 
differs  from  other  countries  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  written  instrument  of  government.  Fragments 
of  our  constitution  are  to  be  found  scattered  up  and  down 
the  pages  of  the  statute-book,  the  law  reports,  and  the 
Journals  and  Standing  Orders  of  Parliament.  Much  of  it 
cannot  be  defined  by  anybody  who  has  not  made  a  fairly 
exhaustive  study  of  the  political  history  of  the  last  600 
years.  Secondly,  the  constitution  enjoys  no  special  sanctity. 
A  Bill  for  altering  the  succession  to  the  Crown,  or  changing 
the  composition  of  Parliament,  can  be  passed  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  a  Bill  for  regulating  the  fisheries  on  a 
river  in  Scotland.  A  system  such  as  this  could  not  have 
endured  for  centuries  unless  it  had  in  fact  been  recognized 
that  special  care  must  be  taken  to  secure  the  clear  sanction 
of  the  sovereign  power — which  now  resides  in  the  mass 
of  the  electorate — before  it  was  altered. 

In  the  past  the  House  of  Lords — in  its  essence  con- 
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servative — was  an  adequate,  perhaps  too  adequate,  check 
against  rash  constitutional  change.  It  could  not  persist  in 
its  opinion  if  condemned  by  the  verdict  of  the  electorate, 
but  it  could  secure  that  that  verdict  was  obtained.  This 
check  has  now  been  removed.  No  constitution  can  be  saved 
from  anarchy  unless  it  is  protected  by  some  organic  law, 
whether  that  law  requires  the  consent  of  a  second  chamber, 
or  the  approval  of  a  general  election,  or  any  other  special 
formality.  The  Parliament  Act  destroyed  the  power  of 
the  existing  Second  Chamber,  but,  in  spite  of  its  much- 
quoted  Preamble,  substituted  nothing  in  its  place.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  very  powerful  argument  to  the  effect  that  while 
the  constitution  is  still  in  what  has  been  called  "  a  state  of 
suspended  animation,"  it  would  be  cruel  to  subject  it  to  a 
second  surgical  operation  of  far-reaching  effect;  and  on 
these  grounds  at  least  it  is  not  extravagant  to  ask  that  the 
Government  should  take  the  opinion  of  the  country  before 
completing  such  a  grave  constitutional  change  as  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  undoubtedly  involves. 


II 


IT  has  been  necessary  to  discuss  thus  briefly  the  wider 
constitutional  question  in  order  to  show  how  seriously 
the  Irish  problem  is  aggravated  by  the  present  relation  of 
the  English  parties  towards  each  other;  but  English  politics 
should  not,  of  course,  affect  a  balanced  estimate  of  the 
Irish  problem  itself. 

To  review  the  Irish  Question  impartially  and  as  a  whole, 
with  due  regard  for  history  but  with  that  clearer  vision 
which  befits  "  the  modern  eye,"  is  probably  a  task  be- 
yond all  individual  power.  "  You  will  learn  before  long  " 
— a  Dublin  Castle  official  is  reported  to  have  said  to  an 
English  Minister  who  wished  to  base  his  policy  on 
facts — "jjou  will  learn  before  long  that  there  are  no 
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facts  in  Ireland."  *  In  some  senses,  indeed,  the  interpre- 
tation of  facts  has  altogether  superseded  the  facts  them- 
selves; and  sentiment  counts  for  infinitely  more  than  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  ideas  from  which  it  is  derived. 
The  phrases  in  this  historic  controversy  are  mainly  of  the 
kind  which  beg,  or  at  least  confuse,  the  real  questions  at 
stake,  but  they  are  nevertheless  almost  always  used  as 
though  they  had  in  themselves  the  virtue  of  arguments; 
they  are  loved  and  hated,  waved  and  trodden  under  foot, 
as  the  impious  emblems  of  falsehood  or  the  sacred  banners 
of  truth.  They  are  now,  moreover,  the  very  life  of  the 
Nationalist  political  organization,  whose  ramifications 
are  almost  as  wide  as  the  electorate  itself;  and  he  who  seeks 
to  appraise  that  organization  by  reference  to  the  history 
from  which  it  springs  is  undertaking  a  desperately  thorny 
task.  There  is,  indeed,  but  little  hope  that  any  estimate, 
however  single-minded  in  intent,  will  not  bring  down 
upon  itself  the  wrath  of  one  or  other,  or  even  both,  of  the 
contending  sides. 

Yet  obviously,  if  our  modern  vision  is  to  be  clearer  than 
the  old,  we  must  seek  to  form  some  just  and  sympathetic 
estimate,  eschewing  phrases  and  accepting  facts,  of  the 
present  aspiration  towards  Home  Rule.  What  does  Nation- 
alist Ireland  really  desire,  and  can  that  desire  be  satisfied 
by  any  measure  compatible  with  the  rights  of  Protestant 
Ireland  and  the  paramount  common  interests  of  the  Three 
Kingdoms? 

It  is  clear  in  the  first  place,  that  the  modern  sentiment  of 
Nationalism,  and  even  some  of  its  concrete  demands,  may 
be  traced  to  certain  views  of  Irish  history  which  are  the 
common  possession  of  Catholic  Ireland.  There  is,  for  in- 
stance, a  belief  that  contact  with  England  has  destroyed  the 
original  national  institutions  of  the  Irish  State,  and  a  desire 
in  consequence  that  those  institutions  should  be  restored. 

*  The  Two  Irish  Nations,  by  the  late  VV.  F.  Monypenny — a  very  complete 
and  powerful  statement  of  the  Unionist  case. 
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There  is,  again,  a  strong  conviction  amongst  a  large  part 
of  the  population  that  it  has  come  of  a  distinctive  Irish 
race;  and  to  this  belief  in  race  is  added  a  certain  inspiring 
consciousness  of  homogeneity  in  other  respects.  In  Catholic 
Ireland  the  sense  of  nationality  is  also  quickened  by  a 
long-nurtured  resentment  against  England  for  calamities 
attributed  to  the  ruthless  injustice  of  British  rule.  "  Fluc- 
tuating and  unskilful  policy,"  says  Lecky,  "  has  often  the 
air  of  calculated  malevolence."  Irish  history  seems  seldom 
to  have  been  explored  in  a  single-minded  pursuit  of 
truth.  Almost  every  element  in  modern  Irish  psychology 
is,  like  certain  geological  formations,  "  igneous  in  origin." 
Fierce  streams  of  lava  and  blinding  showers  of  dust  have 
been  poured  upon  the  country  out  of  a  volcanic  past. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  is  memory  so  fierce,  so  imaginative 
and  so  long;  and  modern  Nationalism  has  concentrated 
much  of  its  passion  in  a  cult  of  highly  controversial  history 
which  has  burnt  itself  into  the  Irish  Catholic  mind. 

It  is  necessary,  then,  to  study  briefly  the  Nationalist 
version  of  history,  if  modern  nationalism  is  to  be  under- 
stood. Its  four  leading  themes  have  been  mentioned — the 
belief  in  Irish  institutions,  in  Irish  race,  in  Irish  homo- 
geneity, in  Irish  wrongs.  Though  these  are  as  inextricably 
interwoven  in  the  Nationalist  mind  as  leitmotive  in  one  of 
Wagner's  later  scores,  they  may  perhaps  be  taken  briefly 
in  turn,  and  some  appreciation  attempted  of  their  bearing 
on  the  modern  statesman's  task. 

First  is  the  faith  in  Irish  institutions,  which  England  is 
held  to  have  destroyed.  Some  part  of  this  belief  goes  back 
to  almost  mythological  times,  which  are  the  happy  hunting- 
ground  of  the  Gaelic  League.  No  Englishman,  however 
suspicious  of  separatist  cults,  need  quarrel  with  the 
League's  enthusiastic  work.  The  Gaelic  tongue  is 
difficult  to  revive;  though  teachers  have  multiplied,  the 
census  showed  a  decrease  of  Irish-speaking  peasantry 
between  1901  and  1911,  and  there  is  apparently  some  lack 
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of  vitality  in  that  part  of  the  propaganda.  But  the  quick- 
ening of  Irish  interest  in  the  customs,  achievements,  and 
amusements  of  the  past  is  all  to  the  good;  and  the  League  has 
done  much  by  these  means  to  moralize  and  regenerate  the 
remoter  country  life.  The  activities  of  the  League  should 
succeed  in  quickening  the  sense  of  racial  individuality, 
on  which  the  political  movement  to  some  extent  lives, 
but  it  points  to  no  specific  institutions,  beyond  the  Irish 
language,  which  political  action  can  be  invoked  to  revive. 
The  search  for  Irish  political  institutions  seems,  in  fact, 
to  lose  itself  in  the  deserts  of  the  tribal  system,  which  was 
all  that  Ireland  had  to  oppose  to  the  advance  of  conquest 
from  the  West.  The  institutions  to  which  the  Nationalists 
look  back  are  thus  almost  exclusively  English  in  origin, 
and  marks  of  the  ascendancy  which  Nationalism  execrates. 
Above  all  is  this  true  of  the  central  object  of  Nationalist 
memory  and  hopes,  the  institution  of  an  Irish  Parliament. 
Mr  Redmond  often  observes  upon  the  platform  that  Ireland 
had  a  Parliament  for  five  hundred  years.  He  repeated  that 
remark  in  the  course  of  the  very  strange  historical  discourse 
delivered  at  Newcastle  on  November  the  I4th.  There 
certainly  was  a  Parliament  in  Ireland,  but  it  was  not,  from 
the  days  of  the  Pale  to  those  of  the  Act  of  Renunciation, 
in  any  Nationalist  sense  an  Irish  Parliament.  Representing 
almost  entirely  the  conquerors  and  dominated  by  the 
English  King  until,  with  the  political  development  of 
England,  it  passed  beneath  the  domination  of  the  English 
Parliament,  it  was  never  a  body  in  which  Catholic  Ireland 
gave  any  sign  of  belief.  So  weak  was  its  position  in  Irish 
eyes  that  when  the  Act  of  Union  between  England  and 
Scotland  was  being  passed,  it  petitioned  for  its  own 
demise;  and  though,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  became  the  centre  of  a  vigorous  Nationalist 
cult,  that  Nationalism  was  the  expression  of  Protestant 
ascendancy,  and  in  it  Catholic  Ireland  had  absolutely  no 
part.  History  can  hardly  have  a  stranger  instance  of  topsy- 
turveydom  than  the  glorification  of  Grattan's  Parliament 
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by  Nationalists  to-day,  for  their  fathers  were  driven  into  a 
fierce  rebellion  by  its  neglect  of  Catholic  interests,  and 
showed  a  complete  indifference  to  its  inglorious  decease. 
Whatever  in  the  nature  of  a  Parliament  Nationalist  Ireland 
may  now  desire,  it  cannot  really  be  the  restoration,  as 
Nationalists  believe,  of  something  loved  and  lost  in  Ireland's 
past. 

If  history  fails  us  in  regard  to  Irish  institutions,  it  fails 
us  almost  as  completely  in  regard  to  Irish  race.  The  old 
Celtic  strain  is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  much  of  the  Irish 
population,  but  it  is  nowhere  strong  enough  to  make  a 
national  type.  Common  in  much  the  same  degree,  perhaps, 
to  Ulster  as  to  Nationalist  Ireland,  it  is  submerged  in  both 
by  other  strains :  in  Ulster  by  the  Scottish  strain,  in  Nation- 
alist Ireland  by  English,  Danish,  Norman  and  Saxon  alike. 
It  does  not  follow,  of  course,  that  long  association  in  the 
island  has  not  fused  these  various  strains  into  some  simi- 
larity of  type.  There  is  an  argument  from  homogeneity  of 
character  and  temperament  which  will  be  studied  in  its 
place.  But  it  is  not,  in  the  historical  sense,  an  argument  from 
race;  for  Ireland  is  not  more  racially  distinct  from  England 
than  the  Scottish  Lowlands  from  the  Scottish  Highlands 
or  Cornwall  from  Northumberland.  If  race  be  the  criterion 
of  distinctive  nationality,  it  makes  a  cleaner  division  be- 
tween Ulster  and  the  rest  of  Ireland  than  between  Ireland 
and  the  rest  of  the  British  Isles.  On  reasoning  of  this  kind, 
national  emancipation  would  seem  to  be  most  pressingly 
due  to  Cornwall,  the  Scottish  Highlands  and  Wales. 

The  argument  from  homogeneity  is  stronger  by  far,  but 
only  as  an  argument  from  modern  conditions,  for  it  has 
no  basis  in  the  past.  There  were  indeed  two  moments  in 
Irish  history  when  the  growth  of  a  common  Irish  patriot- 
ism seemed  likely  to  supersede  the  feuds  of  religion  and 
race.  The  first  was  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when  Grattan's  Parliament  passed  a  measure  of 
Catholic  relief;  the  second  was  after  the  Union,  in  the  early 
days  of  O'ConnelPs  agitation  for  Repeal.  It  may  be  difficult 
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to  estimate  the  strength  of  the  tendency  shown  at  those 
two  periods;  but  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the 
reason  why  it  failed.  In  both  it  was  the  same — the  recru- 
descence of  suspicion  and  hatred  on  the  old  sectarian 
grounds;  and  the  later  instance  has  a  strong  light  to  throw 
upon  the  Irish  Question  to-day.  Ulster,  which  had  violently 
opposed  the  union,  swung  round  as  violently  to  its  support 
when  the  progress  of  reform  showed  that  Protestants 
would  be  outnumbered  by  Catholics  in  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment; and  from  that  attitude  she  has  never  veered  by  a 
hair's  breadth,  despite  the  many  changes  which  Irish  life 
has  undergone. 

The  history  of  Ireland  from  the  earliest  times  is,  like 
her  condition  to-day,  a  complete  and  overwhelming 
disproof  of  the  homogeneity  to  which  Nationalists  lay 
claim.  In  its  tragic  coincidences  there  has  been  bred  a 
power  of  deep  disunion  which  brings  into  the  politics 
of  the  twentieth  century  a  deadly  rancour,  forgotten  else- 
where since  the  era  of  religious  wars.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  English  conquest,  when  religious  differences  were  still 
unknown,  the  distinction  between  invaders  and  invaded 
continually  tended  to  disappear,  as  intermarriage  broke 
down  the  lines  of  race  and  caste.  But  when  the  conquest 
began  at  last  to  be  thoroughly  pressed,  in  the  later  part  of 
the  sixteenth  and  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Europe 
had  entered  the  period  of  the  great  religious  struggles, 
and  inter-marriage  between  people  of  different  faiths 
became  increasingly  rare.  Ireland,  while  resisting  the  inva- 
sion, was  strengthened  by  the  influence  of  the  counter- 
reformation  in  adherence  to  a  Church  which  was  then  the 
bitter  enemy  of  England.  On  the  other  hand,  the  seven- 
teenth century  plantations  from  England  were  of  the 
sternest  and  most  unrelenting  Protestant  stock.  To  crown 
misfortune,  Ireland,  in  the  last  struggles  against  the  English 
conquest,  was  dragged  inevitably  into  the  vortex  of  the 
English  and  Scottish  Civil  Wars.  The  result  was  that  the 
division  between  invaders  and  invaded,  aggravated  by  caste 
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distinctions  and  steadily  embittered  by  agrarian  confisca- 
tion, was  stereotyped  and  permanently  inflamed  by  religious 
feud. 

Three  centuries  of  division  have  thus  produced  an  in- 
herent dualism  in  Irish  life;  and  whatever  the  future  may 
hold  in  store,  that  dualism  is  still  an  obstinate  reality  which 
cannot  be  ignored.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  both  nations 
have  to  share  an  island  between  them,  and  it  may  be  true 
that  no  historical  divisions  can  permanently  nullify  the 
influence  of  that  simple  geographical  fact.  That  aspect  of 
the  matter  will  be  considered  later.  All  that  needs  to  be 
pointed  out  here  is  that  the  belief  in  homogeneity,  as  a 
natural  feature  of  the  Irish  situation,  substantiated  by 
national  history  in  the  past,  is  totally  at  variance  with  the 
historical  facts. 

There  remains  the  belief  in  Irish  wrongs,  according  to 
which  the  grant  to  Ireland  of  national  self-government  is  a 
measure  of  reparation  long  overdue.  History,  to  be  worthy 
of  the  name,  can  never  accept  the  theory  of  sustained  and 
calculating  malevolence  on  the  part  of  one  people  to 
another  as  an  explanation  of  the  past.  Such  theories  are 
seldom  true  of  the  conduct  even  of  one  individual  to  another 
in  the  short  span  of  a  single  life;  much  less  can  they  be 
true  of  the  relations  of  two  great  communities,  spreading 
over  a  period  of  nearly  a  thousand  years.  The  English 
conquest  of  Ireland  was  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
proximity  of  the  two  islands  and  their  position  in  the 
world.  Tentatively  undertaken  with  motives  universal  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  it  began  of  necessity  to  be  pressed 
as  soon  as  the  development  of  England  brought  her  into 
conflict  with  the  continental  system  and  committed  her  to 
her  great  struggle  for  independent  growth;  and  the  bitter- 
ness left  by  it  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  fact,  already 
noted,  that  it  coincided  with  the  fiercest  period  of  religious 
wars.  Throughout  the  conflict,  Catholic  Ireland  was 
associated  by  the  invaders  with  the  menace  of  the  Papacy 
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and  of  the  continental  Powers.  For  Ireland,  on  the  other 
hand,  resistance  to  the  Protestant  invasion  was  also  the 
defence  of  every  moral  and  spiritual  principle  enshrined  in 
Irish  life.  Thus  the  final  defeat  of  James  II — once  dismissed 
by  a  witty  priest  as  a  quarrel  between  a  Scotchman  and  a 
Dutchman  in  which  Irishmen  were  not  concerned — left 
Ireland  divided  into  irreconcilable  halves.  Catholic  Irish- 
men remained  convinced  that  the  cause  of  England  or  of 
Protestantism  was  the  cause  of  religious  oppression  and 
political  wrong;  while  Protestant  Irishmen  held  with  no 
less  force  that  liberty  and  prosperity  were  only  to  be 
attained  by  the  permanent  suppression  of  their  Catholic 
fellow-countrymen.  Wedded  though  they  were  to  the  land 
of  their  adoption,  the  Protestant  settlers  were  like  an  army 
of  occupation,  whose  main  source  of  confidence  lay  in  the 
English  power  behind.  Like  every  ascendant  minority 
which  believes  itself  insecure,  they  used  oppression  and 
confiscation  in  all  their  most  hideous  forms  against  the 
native  population,  and  provoked  ferocious  reprisals  which 
were  in  turn  ferociously  put  down.  It  is  needless  to  retrace 
the  horrors  of  such  measures  as  the  Penal  Code.  They  may 
be  extenuated  as  inevitable  products  of  the  circumstances 
and  the  period;  but  their  effects  remain.  Though  mainly 
inspired  by  local  fears,  they  seemed  to  victimized  Catholics 
the  calculated  ruthlessness  of  the  Protestant  Government 
oversea ;  and  they  sowed  a  crop  of  hatred  against  England, 
as  also  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  in  Ireland  itself, 
which  is  still  a  living  force  at  the  present  day. 

The  ruthless  application  to  Ireland  of  the  English  com- 
mercial system  is  another  heavy  charge  in  Ireland's  account 
against  the  predominant  Power.  The  principle  of  the 
system  was  that  England  guaranteed  the  security  of  her 
colonies  and  in  return  for  it  demanded  the  right  of  regulating 
their  commerce  and  production  in  sole  accordance  with  her 
own  interests.  There  was  nothing  in  this  system  which  was 
not  justified  by  the  general  practice  of  the  time;  but  Ireland 
should  have  been  allowed  to  escape  it,  as  Scotland  was, 
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by  entry  into  the  English  Union.  English  commercial 
selfishness  triumphed,  however,  over  the  broader  view 
(which  Cromwell  had  applied),  and  from  1663  onwards  till 
the  latter  decades  of  the  next  century  Ireland  suffered  by  the 
system  as  no  other  part  of  the  British  world.  Her  trade  in 
cattle  was  stopped;  her  woollen  industry  was  destroyed; 
every  attempt  to  start  new  industries  was  jealously 
suppressed.  These  measures  told  mainly  upon  the  Scottish 
and  English  settlers  (for  they  had  the  industries  in  their 
hands),  and  drove  them  across  the  Atlantic  in  great  num- 
bers ;  but  they  reacted  also  on  the  prostrate  Catholic  popu- 
lation by  deepening  the  universal  depression  and  intensify- 
ing the  determination  of  the  remaining  settlers  to  dispossess 
the  native  owners  of  their  land.  They  thus  planted  deep  in 
Catholic  Ireland  another  root  of  bitterness  against  the 
immigrant  Protestant  and  the  Protestant  Power  behind. 

It  was  not  enough  that  Ireland  should  enter  the  nine- 
teenth century  loaded  with  this  great  burden  of  domestic 
suspicion  and  hate.  The  fates  which  had  already  crippled 
her  so  sorely  had  almost  worse  in  store.  For  the  first  forty 
years  of  its  enactment  union,  though  not  particularly 
successful,  excited  no  particular  discontent,  and  Irish 
production  profited  by  the  removal  of  commercial  barriers. 
Mr  Redmond  has  recently  given  a  version  of  its  history 
which  suggests  that  the  Union  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  fresh  calamities  and  injustices  of  many  kinds.*  It  is 
true  that,  as  the  result  of  the  unforeseen  prolongation 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  financial  contribution  of  Ireland 
to  Imperial  expenditure  proved  greater  than  she  could 
bear;  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  country  suffered  heavily 
from  the  great  fall  of  prices  after  1815.  But  the  former 
grievance  was  met  by  fresh  arrangements  in  1817,  and  the 
latter  can  hardly  be  quoted  against  English  statesmanship. 
The  real  grievances  begin  at  a  later  date. 

The  great  famine  of  1845,  which  also  Mr  Redmond  seemed 
to  attribute  to  the  Union,  was  probably  more  recondite  in 

*  Speech  at  Newcastle,  November  14. 
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origin;  but  there  is  at  least  no  doubt'that  the  inadequacy  of 
the  measures  taken  by  the  English  Government  to  deal  with  it 
added  gravely  to  a  tale  of  suffering  as  dreadful  as  the  history 
of  famines  has  ever  known.  Incompetence,  mistaken  for 
malevolence,  can  never  have  left  a  more  lasting  scar,  and 
every  measure  of  English  policy  at  that  time  seems  to  have 
been  fated  to  add  to  Irish  wrongs.  It  was  only  in  the  follow- 
ing summer  that  English  middle-class  influence  won  the 
victory  of  Free  Trade.  Ireland  had  to  meet  this  blow  to  her 
chief  industry  in  a  period  when  famine  had  already  stricken 
her  low,  and  she  has  only  in  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
begun  to  rise  again  from  the  shock.    This  was  trouble 
enough;  but  the  English  Ministers  of  the  period  had  not 
yet  done  their  worst.  Up  till  1842  no  attempt  had  been  made 
to  equalize  her  taxation  with  that  of  England.  Peel  set  to 
work  to  level  up  Ireland's  share,  and  Gladstone  completed 
the  process  with  all  the  rigour  of  his  canons  of  finance.  One 
can  only  regret  that  Disraeli's  gift  of  imaginative  insight 
had  not  more  influence  on  the  Irish  policy  of  the  day.  The 
grievance  regarding  taxation  which  it  produced  has  now 
taken  a  different  form,  which  will  be  discussed  in  connexion 
with  the  modern  aspect  of  Irish  finance;  but  whatever  may 
be  the  rights  of  the  matter  at  the  present  day,  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that,  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  the  grievance 
had  substantial  ground. 

The  earlier  efforts  at  land  legislation,  which  began 
at  this  same  date,  were  characterized  by  a  similar  failure  to 
appreciate  the  peculiar  conditions  and  circumstances  of 
Irish  life,  and  went  to  swell  the  flood  of  emigration  already 
pouring  from  the  Irish  ports.  In  this  instance  the  mistakes 
were  sooner  comprehended,  and  generous  measures  of 
agrarian  reform  have  at  length  made  good  the  past.  But  the 
miseries  of  the  agrarian  exodus  left  an  enduring  mark  on 
Ireland  itself,  and  planted  fresh  nurseries  of  Irish  discontent 
broadcast  in  the  Dominions  and  in  the  United  States.  The 
population  of  Ireland,  which  was  between  four  and  five 
millions  at  the  date  of  Union,  had  risen  to  nearly  double 
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that  number  by  the  middle  of  the  century,  when  the  great 
famine  struck  it  and  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed.  Agrarian 
changes  and  financial  distress,  aggravated  until  almost  the 
end  of  the  century  by  the  increasing  competition  in  the 
English  market  of  oversea  importers,  reduced  it  in  the  next 
fifty  years  to  the  same  level  as  when  the  Union  was  passed. 
Only  now  is  the  tide  of  emigration  at  last  being  stayed.  The 
decennial  census  of  191 1  showed  practically  the  same  figures 
for  population  as  that  of  1901,  and  there  was  evidence  that 
the  offset  of  emigration  against  natural  increase  had  taken 
place  mainly  in  the  first  half  of  the  decennial  period. 

History  then  compels  the  conclusion  that,  while  the 
miseries  suffered  by  Ireland  in  the  process  of  conquest  were 
mainly  due  to  causes  beyond  English  control,  such  as  the 
association  of  Catholic  Ireland  with  the  continental  system 
and  the  fierceness  of  the  religious  wars,  those  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  were  directly  brought  about  in  no  small 
part  by  the  policy  of  English  Governments.  The  influence 
of  the  Manchester  School  upon  English  statesmanship,  and 
still  more  the  moment  at  which  it  made  itself  felt,  were  for 
Ireland  calamitous.  Nothing  could  well  have  touched  her 
prospects  more  unfavourably  than  the  successive  steps  by 
which,  at  a  time  of  intense  agrarian  distress,  English 
Ministers  destroyed  the  chief  market  for  her  agricultural 
produce,  increased  her  burden  of  taxation,  and  played 
havoc  with  her  system  of  land  tenure  in  pursuit  of  totally 
inapplicable  and  doctrinaire  ideas.  English  statesmanship 
must  therefore  take  the  blame  for  much  incompetence 
and  unintelligence  in  its  conduct  at  that  period  of  Irish 
affairs. 

Yet,  if  criticism  be  just  upon  that  ground,  it  also 
needs  to  be  said,  in  extenuation  of  English  sins,  that 
neither  the  fact  of  Union  nor  the  action  of  English  Govern- 
ments, however  obtuse,  was  responsible  at  bottom  for  the 
main  blow  to  Irish  development.  The  victory  of  the 
Manchester  School  was  brought  about  by  causes  which 
had  been  maturing  slowly  and  inevitably  for  years.  No 
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regard  for  Irish  interests  could  possibly  have  stayed  it  in 
mid-course.  Since,  moreover,  it  was  bound  to  come,  it 
would  have  struck  a  self-governing  Ireland  almost  as 
heavily  as  an  Ireland  under  British  control;  for  the  chief 
reverse  to  Irish  interests  was  caused  by  the  opening  of 
the  English  market  to  colonial  and  foreign  produce  free 
— a  reverse  which  Ireland  could  not  have  mitigated  or  fore- 
stalled by  any  tariff  of  her  own.  The  results  were  none  the 
less  a  calamity;  they  are  written  broad  across  the  Irish 
countryside.  But  the  main  cause  which  produced  them,  and 
their  coincidence  with  the  most  terrible  famine  which 
Ireland  has  known,  were  only  another  instance  of  the  tragic 
fate  which  seems  to  hang  like  a  cloud  upon  the  whole 
course  of  Irish  history. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  weigh  the  measures  of  recon- 
struction and  relief  which  have  since  been  applied,  for  they 
belong  to  present-day  Ireland  and  do  not  affect  the  justice 
or  injustice  of  Irish  grievances  in  the  past.  The  grievances, 
it  has  been  shown,  were  real;  but  the  extent  of  the  bitter- 
ness which  they  produced  is  not  explained  by  the  grievances 
alone.  It  was  also  due,  in  very  large  part,  to  that  almost 
instinctive  feature  of  the  Irish  Catholic  mind  which  sees 
injustice  and  oppression  in  every  act  of  the  governing 
power.  In  Ireland  the  present  has  never  been  free  from  the 
rancours  of  the  past.  The  bitterness  of  the  fathers  descends 
upon  the  children,  to  be  reminted  by  each  succeeding 
generation  and  weighted  with  the  grievances  of  its  own 
day.  Hostility  to  England  came  thus  to  take  a  fierce  and 
ungovernable  form,  which  found  expression  in  agrarian 
outrage,  Fenian  conspiracy,  and  crime  so  systematized  as 
to  threaten  the  basis  of  all  civilized  life.  The  anger  provoked 
in  Englishmen  by  this  dark  chapter  in  Irish  affairs  was  legi- 
timately strong,  and  palliation  can  only  be  extended  to  it 
by  those  who  realize  how  much  and  how  undeservedly 
Irish  character  had  previously  suffered,  both  at  English 
hands  and  under  the  blows  of  fate.  It  has  been  truly  and 
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generously  said  that,  if  the  people  of  Nationalist  Ireland — 

...  are  prone  to  violence  and  deficient  in  respect  for  law,  it  is  because 
for  a  long  period  law  was  for  them  constituted  injustice  and  violence 
their  only  resource;  if  they  are  idle,  it  is  because  they  were 
denied  the  fruits  of  their  industry;  if  in  politics  they  are  wanting  in 
the  practical  spirit,  it  is  because  they  were  so  long  shut  off  from  the 
realities  of  government;  if  they  surrender  themselves  too  readily 
to  demagogues  and  agitators,  it  is  because  they  were  deprived  of  the 
guidance  of  their  natural  leaders ;  if  their  patriotism  takes  other  forms 
than  allegiance  to  the  kingdom  or  empire  in  which  they  live,  it  is 
because  they  were  long  taught  to  feel  as  aliens  within  them.  Tout 
comprendre  c*est  tout  pardonner,  and  the  student  of  Irish  history  will 
be  able  to  extend  some  tolerance  even  to  their  crimes.* 

Those  are  the  words  of  a  Unionist  historian,  already  quoted 
on  an  earlier  page,  and  they  are  profoundly  just. 

But  if  history  may  explain  and  condone  the  violence  of 
the  feeling  which  took  such  criminal  forms,  it  must  also  do 
justice  on  the  other  side.  The  preparations  of  Ulster  to-day 
are  law  and  order  itself  compared  to  the  campaigns  of 
organized  outrage  and  persecution  to  which  the  rest  of 
Ireland  has  been  exposed  even  to  the  present  time.  For- 
giveness is  much  needed  in  Irish  affairs,  but  not  from 
Nationalist  Ireland  alone. 

These  are  the  historical  facts,  and  they  constitute  in 
the  main  a  case  for  reparation  which  Englishmen  are  bound 
to  meet,  as  indeed  they  are  striving  to  do,  by  every  means 
in  their  power.  But  do  they  constitute  a  case  for  the  modern 
Nationalist  ideal?  Opinion  on  the  point  is  various,  and 
often  confused;  but  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  for  every 
argument  in  Catholic  Ireland  history  can  find  a  counter- 
argument in  the  other  aspect  of  Irish  affairs.  Every  step  in 
the  Nationalist  agitation  which  Irish  grievances  have 
inspired  has  only  served  so  far  to  harden  the  other  Irish 
nation  against  the  Nationalist  claim.  Ireland  is  still  not 
one,  but  two.  If  Irish  history  has  any  lesson  to  teach,  from 
the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  to  our  not  uncloudy  noon,  it 
is  that. 

*  Monypenny.  The  Two  Irish  Nations,  pp.  63-4. 
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WHAT  other  considerations  are  there,  discernible  by 
"  the  modern  eye,"  that  touch  the  interpretation  of 
the  Irish  Nationalist  ideal? 

The  first  will  not  be  disputed  by  any  reasonable 
person  who  has  had  to  do  with  Irish  folk;  it  is  that  Irishmen, 
despite  their  differences,  combine  to  make  a  distinctive 
human  type.  The  influence  of  geography  is  probably  the 
most  potent  of  all  the  natural  causes  which  go  to  make  a 
race;  and  it  is  particularly  so  in  islands,  like  Ireland  or 
Great  Britain,  large  enough  to  hold  a  self-sufficient  com- 
munity and  small  enough  to  keep  it  all  in  touch.  In  Ireland, 
as  elsewhere,  the  mere  fact  of  association  beneath  the  same 
climate  and  in  similar  conditions  of  life  tends  to  overlay 
the  older  dissimilarities  of  type  with  common  traits  of 
character,  mind  and  temperament.  It  is  always  hard  to 
define  exactly  the  characteristics  which  make  a  people 
distinctive;  but  every  one  knows  that  Irishmen  are  Irishmen, 
whether  they  come  from  Londonderry  or  Cork. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  size  and  position  of  Ireland, 
as  a  fairly  large  island  contiguous  to  Great  Britain,  but 
divided  from  it  by  a  considerable  strip  of  sea,  are  factors 
which  count  in  two  ways.  The  channel  between  them  is  too 
broad  ever  to  permit  the  complete  assimilation  of  British 
and  Irish  types  and  ideas;  it  is  too  narrow  to  permit 
complete  division.  The  strategical  argument  against  separa- 
tion, were  it  alone,  would  be  unanswerable;  it  is  enforced 
again  and  again  by  actual  events  in  the  course  of  England's 
great  wars.  But  it  is,  of  course,  not  alone.  The  two  islands 
are  one  in  language;  they  have  common  interests  to  defend 
against  the  world,  far  stronger  than  any  separate  interests 
which  might  induce  them  to  compete;  they  are  bound  by 
the  closest  and  most  constant  interchange  in  all  the  daily 
activities  which  sum  up  human  life, 
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The  separation  of  Ireland  from  Great  Britain  is  absolutely  im- 
possible. The  interests  and  affairs  of  the  two  islands  are  eternally 
interwoven.  Ireland,  separated  by  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean  from 
any  western  country,  finds  at  her  door  across  the  channel  the  great 
English  market  on  which  she  depends  for  the  welfare  of  her  agri- 
culture, as  well  as  for  the  materials  for  her  trades  and  industries. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  Ireland  may  in  the  future  wholly  displace 
Denmark  in  the  supply  of  agricultural  products  to  the  great  cities 
and  populous  districts  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  whole  tendency 
of  things,  the  whole  irresistible  drift  of  forces  is  towards  a  more 
intimate  association.  The  economic  dependence  of  Ireland  on  Eng- 
land is  absolute,  and  quite  apart  from  naval,  military,  and  con- 
stitutional arguments,  and  quite  apart  from  all  considerations  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  of  the  flag,  and  of  the  Crown,  none  of 
which  ties  will  be  in  any  respect  impaired,  the  two  nations  are 
bound  together  till  the  end  of  time  by  the  natural  force  of  circum- 
stances.* 

This  is  not  the  language  of  a  bigoted  anti-Nationalist,  nor 
is  it  quoted  from  the  controversies  of  the  past;  it  was  held 
by  Mr  Churchill  last  year  in  Belfast. 

Two  broad  considerations  of  equal  importance  are, 
therefore,  to  be  found  in  Ireland's  geographical  position. 
In  the  first  place,  the  fact  that  Ireland  is  an  island,  large 
enough  and  distant  enough  from  England  to  maintain 
a  separate  community,  tends  constantly  to  emphasize 
the  character  and  sharpen  the  outlines  of  the  distinctive 
Irish  type.  There  is,  no  doubt,  an  equally  striking  contrast 
between  a  countryman  from  the  South  or  West  of  England 
and  his  more  aggressive  fellow-subjects  from  the  north  of 
the  Tweed;  but  in  that  case,  since  Scotland  is  not  an  island, 
the  transition  is  happily  gradual.  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire look  down  upon  the  counties  further  south.  The 
Northumbrian  miner  regards  the  miner  in  Durham  as 
a  Southron  in  a  lower  grade  of  life.  Thus  the  mind  of  a 
sensitive  observer  from  Mars,  who  travelled  northwards 
through  Great  Britain,  would  be  prepared  by  easy  stages 
for  the  rigours  and  grandeurs  of  the  authentic  Scottish 
temperament.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  he  crossed  the 

*  Mr  Churchill's  speech  at  Belfast  (authorized  edition),  February  8,  1912. 
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Irish  Channel,  he  would  be  subjected  to  a  transition  as 
sudden  as  a  plunge  into  a  cold  bath.  Wherever  he  set  foot 
at  first,  in  Belfast  or  Dublin  or  Waterford,  the  country  and 
the  people  would  be  a  perfectly  new  experience,  as  different 
from  those  he  had  left  as  chalk  from  cheese;  and  as  he  went 
through  Ireland,  he  would  always  be  conscious  of  certain 
prevailing  affinities  which  make  a  common  atmosphere, 
despite  the  obvious  local  differences.  The  contradiction 
between  these  affinities  and  the  historic  division  of  mind 
and  faith  is  one  of  the  strangest  features  of  the  Irish  situ- 
ation. The  following  is  a  modern  Irishman's  account  of  it 
in  Ulster: 

On  estates  settled  with  Scotch,  the  people  are  still  Presbyterian, 
and  use  many  words  peculiar  to  the  dialect  of  the  lowlands;  on 
estates  settled  with  English,  the  inherited  love  of  woodland  and 
orchard  is  still  to  be  seen;  while  the  estates  on  which  impecunious 
"  undertakers  "  put  the  maximum  of  native  Irish  are  to-day  strong- 
holds of  Roman  Catholicism  and  of  the  Nationalist  movement.  The 
boundaries  can  be  traced,  almost  by  fields,  in  spite  of  the  interval  of 
300  years,  and  the  Protestant  peasantry  still  use  the  word  "  Irish  " 
in  religion  as  equivalent  to  Roman  Catholic.  .  .  . 

There  are  no  attempts  at  proselytism,  no  discussions  on  religion 
such  as  take  place  between  adherents  of  Protestant  sects,  no  intimate 
social  relations  which  are  likely  to  lead  to  intermarriages.  There  is  a 
tacitly  drawn  line  over  which  it  is  dangerous  to  go,  and,  except  on 
rare  occasions,  neither  attempts  to  cross  it.  Inside  that  undefined,  and 
perhaps  not  quite  stationary,  boundary,  there  is  the  greatest  cordiality 
between  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  population.  They  work 
alongside  in  co-operative  societies,  on  Local  Government  Councils, 
on  Education  Committees — in  fact  in  all  sorts  of  activities,  without 
friction  or  distrust.  But  once  let  this  invisible  line  be  crossed,  or  let 
the  suspicion  arise  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  cross  it,  and  the 
fiercest  antagonism  breaks  out  at  once.* 

Such  is  the  influence  of  insular  association — a  limited  in- 
fluence, but  one  that  tells  by  slow  degrees.  Though  its 
effects  be  superficial  still,  they  are  to  be  seen  in  certain 
common  Irish  traits  which  are  hard  to  define  but  impossible 
to  mistake. 

*  Provincial  Self -Government  versus  Home  Rule,  by  "  An  Irish  Democrat," 
pp.  8  and  9. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  of  insular  position  is  always 
qualified  by  another  geographical  fact  of  no  less  significance — 
the  nearness  of  Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  which  inevitably 
links  their  fates.  The  Irish  Channel  will  always  be  a  dividing 
line  in  a  sense  quite  different  from  the  Tweed;  but  its  narrow- 
ness has  more  significance  than  its  breadth,  and  it  will 
become  narrower  every  day,  like  all  the  seas,  as  com- 
munications become  more  rapid  and  complete. 

Geographical  and  race  considerations  are,  however,  by 
no  means  the  only  factor  in  the  belief  in  Irish  homogeneity 
which  animates  all  modern  Nationalists.  The  belief  is  based, 
in  the  main,  upon  those  facts;  but  it  draws  a  constant  susten- 
ance, at  least  in  Catholic  Ireland,  from  the  struggles  and 
aspirations  of  the  past.  As  such,  it  is  no  relic  of  antiquity,  but 
an  important  present-day  fact.  Irish  Nationalists,  believing 
that  their  people  have  been  arrested  in  development  by 
the  miseries  and  oppressions  of  the  last  three  centuries, 
have  built  up  a  faith  in  the  real  unity  of  Ireland  which, 
in  its  elements,  is  an  inspiring  desire  to  obliterate  the 
past.  They  feel,  to  use  a  current  phrase,  that  as  a  people 
they  have  never  had  a  chance;  and  they  are  mainly  in 
the  right. 

The  desire  for  Irish  unity,  the  aspiration  which  fathers  the 
belief,  is  in  its  essence  a  lofty  spiritual  revolt  against  the 
depreciation  of  those  who  see  in  Irish  circumstances  merely 
the  deserts  of  a  weak  and  inefficient  race.  It  has  thus  become 
something  much  greater  than  the  mere  expression  of 
geographical  facts;  it  is  the  oriflamme  of  the  Nationalist 
faith,  and  altogether  transcends  the  facts.  Protestant 
Ireland  is  to  Nationalist  Ireland  the  sign  and  symbol  of 
alien  ascendancy  which  has  kept  the  Irish  people  in  the  dust. 
It  is,  therefore,  ignored,  or  ridiculed,  or  willed  away  by  an 
act  of  faith.  This  is  the  secret  of  that  vision  of  "  Ireland  a 
Nation  "  which  stirs  the  heart  of  Leinster,  Munster,  Con- 
naught,  and  a  minority  in  Ulster  itself.  The  demand  for 
Ireland  in  its  integrity  as  a  national  whole  was  implicit 
in  the  famous  question  with  which  Mr  Redmond 
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dismissed  the  Irish  Council  Bill  in  1907:  "  Is  half  a  chrono- 
meter better  than  no  watch?"  Mr  Redmond  himself  has 
insisted  upon  it  again  and  again  during  the  present  year, 
and  Mr  Devlin,  one  of  his  keenest  lieutenants,  has  restated 
it  to  an  English  audience  within  the  last  three  weeks: 

It  was  proposed  [he  said]  that  they  should  exclude  homogeneous 
Ulster.  That  was  an  absurd  proposal;  nobody  in  Ireland,  when  it 
came  to  the  test,  would  support  it.  Ireland  had  got  to  stand  or  fall 
together,  and  the  whole  object  of  Home  Rule  would  be  defeated 
and  destroyed  by  the  exclusion  of  any  part  of  Ulster.  .  .  .  He  did 
not  believe  a  bit  that  there  was  going  to  be  civil  war;  it  was  a  fraud 
and  humbug.* 

Mr  William  O'Brien,  the  apostle  of  the  All-for- Ireland 
League,  which  has  been  fierce  in  its  criticism  of  the  official 
Nationalist  party  on  a  multitude  of  counts,  is  completely 
in  accord  with  Mr  Devlin  on  this.  Speaking  recently  at 
Mitchelstown  with  apprehension  of  some  very  modest 
phrases  about  Ulster  in  Mr  Redmond's  Newcastle  speech, 
he  expressed  a  hope  that  they  conveyed  no  suggestion  of 
surrender  to  Cabinet  pressure  "  upon  the  one  point  on 
which  for  Irish  Nationalists  there  could  be  absolutely  no 
surrender,  and  that  was  the  dismemberment  of  Ireland. "f 
Mr  Dillon,  the  most  official  of  all  official  Nationalists,  was 
at  the  same  moment  assuring  a  London  audience  that  Irish 
differences,  requiring  such  surrender,  simply  did  not  exist. 

They  wanted  [he  said]  a  Government  responsible  to  the  body  of 
Irish  people,  and  it  was  absolutely  preposterous  to  imagine  that  in 
Ireland,  after  Home  Rule  had  been  granted,  there  would  be  any 
division  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  parties.  There  would  be 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  best  interests  of  the  country  would  cut 
across  and  obliterate  the  artificial  system  which  existed,  and  which 
led  to  the  fear  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  division. t 

Respect  is  due  to  this  great  aspiration,  which  is  common 

*  Mr  Devlin  at  Stonehouse,  reported  in  The  'Times  of  November  13. 

f  Mr  O'Brien  at  Mitchelstown.  The  Times,  November  17. 

j  Mr  Dillon  at  the  Canterbury  Music  Hall.  The  Times,  November  17. 
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to  all  sections  of  Nationalists;  with  time  and  tolerance, 
it  will  produce  an  Ireland  very  different  from  that  of  the 
present  moment.  But  "  the  fear  of  the  possibility  "  of  a 
clash  of  interests  is  a  weak  description  of  the  conviction 
which  has  set  90,000  Irishmen  in  arms  against  their 
Nationalist  fellow-countrymen.  Those  serried  ranks,  though 
very  silent  in  the  main,  have  all  the  eloquence  of  solid 
fact,  which  neither  sentiment  nor  perorations  can 
neutralize  or  eliminate;  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared 
that  the  anger  with  which  they  are  denounced  in  Nationalist 
speeches  proves  that  they  have  good  reason  to  exist.  "  The 
spirit  shown  by  Ulster  was  an  intolerable  one,"  said  Mr 
Dillon  in  the  speech  already  quoted;  "  it  had  got  to  be  put 
down  and  eradicated."*  Englishmen  should  not  deny  their 
sympathy  to  this  impatient  and  inconsistent  note.  But  it 
proves  the  Ulster  case. 

Nationalists  contend,  of  course,  that  the  fears  of  Ulster  are 
illusory;  that  declarations  like  Mr  Dillon's  are  prompted 
only  by  the  dictatorial  and  uncompromising  tone — in  fact, 
the  old  note  of  ascendancy — in  Ulster's  voice;  and  that 
tolerance  on  her  side  will  meet  with  more  than  tolerance 
on  theirs.  Such  appeals  to  good  feeling  are  well  calculated 
to  impress  onlookers,  and  they  are  unquestionably  sincere. 
But  the  difficulty  remains  that  Ulster  does  not  believe  a 
word  of  them,  and  that  Ulster's  disbelief  is,  for  the  present, 
an  unalterable  fact.  The  homogeneity  of  Ireland  will  not  be 
promoted  by  civil  war ;  and  civil  war  is  the  certain  result  of 
an  attempt  in  the  present  to  legislate  Ulster  into  the  care 
of  an  Irish  national  government.  The  same  problem  in 
Canada — the  problem  presented,  in  Lord  Durham's  much- 
quoted  phrase,  by  "  two  nations  warring  in  the  bosom  of  a 
single  State" — was  never  finally  settled  until  the  two 
became  self-governing  provinces  within  a  greater  Feder- 
ation—that of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  Canadian 
parallel  is  often  misquoted  in  support  of  the  Irish  Nationalist 
case,  but  its  real  moral  is  that  no  system  of  self-government 

*  Mr  Dillon  at  the  Canterbury  Music  Hall.  The  'Times,  November  17. 
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can  give  Ireland  peace  which  ignores  the  fact  of  difference 
between  the  Irish  Ontario  and  the  Irish  Quebec. 

Two  other  factors  of  much  significance  present  them- 
selves in  the  Ireland  of  this  century.  One  is  the  change  in 
the  agrarian  system,  the  other  the  change  in  finance. 
Both  have  closely  affected  the  Irish  problem,  and  need 
to  be  briefly  reviewed. 

As  to  the  first,  there  is  no  question  that  the  pro- 
gress of  land  purchase,  made  possible  by  the  use  of 
British  credit  on  a  very  large  scale,  has  altered  profoundly, 
and  for  the  better,  the  whole  condition  of  Irish  country  life. 
It  would  be  wearisome  to  detail  the  many  measures  of 
agrarian  legislation  which  have  brought  this  about,  and  the 
following  summary  indicates  their  general  purpose  clearly 
enough : 

Before  1870  the  law  regarded  the  landlord  as  the  sole  owner  of  the 
holding,  while  in  fact  and  in  equity  the  tenant  was  a  co-owner.  The 
Act  of  1870  gave  a  limited  recognition  to  this  co-ownership.  The  Land 
Acts  of  1881,  1887,  and  ^96  £ave  a  more  complete  recognition  and 
relief,  while  at  the  same  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  solve  the  diffi- 
culties which  had  arisen  in  adjusting  the  relation  between  landlord 
and  tenant  by  ending  it  altogether.  A  system  of  land  purchase  with 
State  aid  was  devised.  It  was  seen  that  there  was  and  could  be  no 
finality  in  the  adjustment  of  the  respective  interests  of  the  landlord 
and  of  the  tenant  by  periodic  rent-fixing,  even  when  carried  out  by 
the  State.  Mr  Bright  introduced  clauses  into  the  Act  of  1870  to 
facilitate  the  sale  of  holdings  by  the  landlord  to  the  tenant  with 
State  aid.  These  wrere  extended  by  the  Gladstone  Act  of  1881;  and 
in  1885  the  Conservative  Government  passed  the  measure — known 
as  the  Ashbourne  Act — specially  framed  with  the  object  of  creating  a 
system  of  peasant  proprietorship  in  Ireland.  After  a  sum  of  ten 
millions  had  been  expended  under  this  Act,  Mr  Arthur  Balfour  in 
1891  devised  an  ingenious  method  of  securing  the  State  in  the  case 
of  the  advance  of  large  sums  of  public  money  by  making  the  rate- 
payers of  each  county  liable  for  the  defaults  in  repayment.  Mr 
Wyndham's  Act  of  1903  was  based  on  the  same  security,  which  en- 
abled immense  sums  to  be  advanced  without  danger  of  loss  to  the 
Imperial  Exchequer.* 

*  The  Ireland  or  To-day,  p.  265. 
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The  Irish  farmer  has  benefited  in  two  ways  from  these 
reforms.  He  holds  his  land  at  a  rent  judicially  fixed;  and 
he  is  able  to  buy  the  freehold  of  it  with  funds  lent  to 
him  on  easy  terms  by  the  State.  The  extent  of  the  change 
which  has  thus  come  about  will  be  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  between  1903,  the  date  of  the  Wyndham  Act,  and  1912 
nearly  five  million  acres  of  land  were  sold,  at  a  cost  of  rather 
more  than  fifty  million  pounds.  In  the  same  return  sales 
were  pending  of  nearly  four  million  acres  more  at  a  cost 
of  thirty-eight  million  pounds.  More  than  half  the  saleable 
land  of  Ireland  has,  in  fact,  already  been  sold  to  those  who 
are  working  it;  and  the  remainder  seems  likely  to  be  sold 
at  an  equally  rapid  rate.  When  the  process  is  completed, 
British  credit  will  have  been  pledged  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  two  hundred  million  pounds. 

In  the  June  number  of  THE  ROUND  TABLE  last  year  an 
article  was  published,  entitled  "  The  Other  Irish  Question," 
which  showed  how,  side  by  side  with  this  process,  there  have 
been  built  up  a  Department  of  Agriculture  and  a  system 
of  voluntary  agricultural  organization  which  are  trans- 
forming the  methods  of  farming  almost  as  completely  as 
land  purchase  has  transformed  the  tenures.  This  work 
stands  to  the  credit  of  Irishmen  of  every  political  colour, 
and  is  a  notable  example  of  the  national  energy  which  the 
twentieth  century  has  at  last  restored. 

Unionists  are  fond  of  pointing  to  these  changes  as 
evidence  that  Home  Rule  is  no  longer  desired,  but  that  is 
not  a  fair  account  of  the  case.  It  is,  however,  true  that, 
while  the  aspiration  towards  Home  Rule  remains  unchanged 
the  driving  power  of  hatred  against  England  and  the  con- 
ditions on  which  Home  Rule  is  desired  have  been  very 
greatly  modified.  Analysis  of  this  tendency  compels  a 
certain  insistence  upon  the  purely  material  side,  and  it  is 
not  just  to  suppose  that  the  material  arguments  present  the 
whole  case.  But  there  is,  at  least,  no  doubt  that  a  growing 
number  of  the  Irish  people,  from  hating  the  connexion  with 
England  and  all  they  have  held  it  to  imply,  are  coming  now 
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to  see  in  it  an  aid  and  complement  to  national  existence, 
with  which  no  Nationalist  visions  will  persuade  them  to 
dispense.  Above  all  is  this  true  of  those — a  very  large 
proportion — who  think  of  politics  mainly  in  terms  of  land. 
The  strongest  fighting  element  in  the  Nationalism  mobilized 
by  Parnell  was  agrarian  discontent,  and  that  has  gone. 

The  "  All-for-Ireland  "  movement,  which  Mr  William 
O'Brien  has  made  into  a  solid  force,  is  an  example  of  the 
change.  It  took  its  origin  in  a  conviction  that  Irish  interests 
were  being  jeopardized  by  the  subordination  of  land  pur- 
chase and  other  measures  of  practical  development  to  the 
agitation  for  Home  Rule.  Mr  O'Brien  and  Mr  Healy  have 
steadily  denounced  the  Nationalist  party  upon  these 
grounds,  and  they  have  advocated  a  settlement  of  the 
Irish  question  for  some  years  past  by  conference  and 
consent.  Their  line  of  argument  is  anathema  to  the  stalwarts 
in  Mr  Redmond's  following,  and  it  has  not  so  far  won  them 
more  than  eight  of  the  regular  Nationalist  seats;  but 
their  influence  is  greater  than  their  numbers  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  their  arguments  have  often  told  both 
upon  the  Nationalists  and  the  Liberal  Government.  They 
are,  in  fact,  a  sign  of  altered  times;  and  while  their  en- 
thusiasm for  Home  Rule  loyally  reflects  the  sentiment  which 
survives  in  a  great  majority  of  Irish  hearts,  their  desire 
for  conciliation  and  their  insistence  upon  Ireland's  material 
needs  is  a  sign  of  the  new  leaven  at  work  in  Irish 
minds. 

Another  index  of  the  change,  as  has  been  said,  is  to  be 
found  in  Irish  finance.*  Both  in  1886  and  1893,  when 
Mr  Gladstone's  Bills  were  shaped,  Irish  revenue  exceeded 
Irish  expenditure,  and  Ireland  was  in  consequence  made 
responsible  for  some  small  share  of  the  common  charges  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  has  been  estimated  that,  with 
every  allowance  made,  the  net  contribution  of  Ireland  to 
Imperial  expenditure  would  have  been  about  £1,800,000 

*  The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Primrose  Com- 
mittee on  Irish  Finance.    Cd.  6153,  1912. 
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under  the  Bill  of  1886,  and  about  £2,250,000  under  the  Bill 
of  1893. 

At  the  end  of  last  century,  therefore,  as  in  the  time  of 
Grattan's  Parliament  (when  the  Irish  Government  raised  and 
maintained  a  considerable  force  for  Imperial  service  abroad), 
Ireland  was  able  both  to  pay  her  own  way  and  to  contribute 
some  share  to  the  common  budget  of  the  British  Isles.  The 
position  is  very  different  now,  in  spite  of  the  increase  of  Irish 
prosperity,  because  Ireland  has  had  her  full  share — and  more 
than  her  share — of  old-age  pensions  and  other  measures  of 
social  reform.  Between  the  financial  year  1895-6,  reported 
upon  by  the  Royal  Commission  of  that  date  on  Irish 
finance,  and  the  year  1910-11,  examined  by  the  Primrose 
Committee,  the  revenue  of  Ireland  increased  by  nearly 
28  per  cent  and  the  expenditure  by  91  per  cent.  During 
the  same  period  the  revenue  of  Great  Britain  increased 
by  55 J  per  cent  and  the  purely  local  expenditure  (apart 
from  Army,  Navy,  and  other  common  services)  by  87 \  per 
cent.  The  advantage  to  Ireland  on  the  balance  needs  no 
exposition. 

The  increase  of  Irish  expenditure,  which  amounted 
in  sum  to  £5,400,000,  was  accounted  for  under  the  following 
heads:* 

Aid  of  Local  Taxation  about  £850,000 

Post  Office  Services  „  600,000 

Collection  of  Taxes  „  70,000 

Department  of  Agriculture  „  365,000 

Land  Commission  „  350,000 

Educational  Votes  „  600.000 

Old  Age  Pensions  „  2,400,000 

Ireland  Development  Grant  „  185,000 


Total  £5,420,000 


It  is  obvious  that  this  expenditure  is  good  return  for 
*  Report  of  Primrose  Committee,  already  quoted,  p.  5. 
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the  taxation  which  Ireland  pays;  and  the  Primrose  Com- 
mittee quoted  it  quite  logically  to  show  that  Ireland  is 
receiving  the  benefit  of  legislation  which  she  cannot 
herself  afford: 

r  On  these  facts  [they  said]  we  hold  that  the  experience  of  the  last 
few  years  amply  confirms  the  theory  that  a  financial  partnership 
with  Great  Britain  does  lead  in  Ireland  to  a  scale  of  expenditure  that 
is  beyond  the  requirements  and  beyond  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country  itself;  and  the  matter  seems  to  us  of  such  great  and  such 
increasing  importance  that  we  must  be  excused  if  we  dwell  on  it  at 
some  further  length.  It  was  important  enough,  but  still  not  vita), 
so  long  as  the  theory  of  government  that  prevailed  in  the  nineteenth 
century  held  sway.  For  that  limited  the  functions  of  the  State,  and 
thereby  limited  the  field  within  which  the  influence  of  Great  Britain 
on  Irish  public  expenditure  could  operate.  All  that  is  changed  now. 
We  are  entering  on  a  new  era  in  which  quite  different  views  of  the 
functions  of  government  and  of  the  employment  of  public  revenue 
will  prevail,  and  of  which  Old  Age  Pensions  may  be  said  to  be  the 
first  fruit.  That  single  measure  has  imposed  on  Ireland  a  charge 
that  at  one  stroke  has  swept  away  the  margin  of  Irish  revenue  over 
Irish  expenditure,  and  left  her  with  a  deficit.  But  further  legislation 
of  the  same  tendency  may  be  foreseen,  schemes  that  are  sure  to  be 
framed  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  Great  Britain,  with  its  vast 
preponderance  of  industrial  population,  and  which,  if  applied  to 
Ireland  without  adaptation,  must  inevitably  lead  to  grievous  waste 
of  public  money,  if  not  also  to  serious  demoralization  of  Irish  life. 
For  these  reasons  we  are  emphatically  of  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Lord  Farrer,  Lord  Welby,  and  Mr  Bertram  Currie,  in  their  separate 
report  as  members  of  the  Childers  Commission,  that,  quite  apart 
from  any  question  of  a  change  in  the  political  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  some  radical  change  in  the  financial 
relations  is  imperatively  required  in  the  interest  of  both  countries 
alike,  of  Great  Britain  no  less  than  Ireland.* 

The  argument  sounds  uncompromising,  but  it  was  in 
point  of  fact  only  the  affirmation  of  a  doctrine  held  by 
Irish  Nationalists  themselves.  It  was  seen  in  the  preceding 
section  of  this  article  that  the  Irish  grievance  in  regard  to 
taxation  was  based — and  very  reasonably  based — on  the 
contention  that  Ireland  contributed  excessively  and  re- 
ceived no  adequate  return.  The  equalization  of  Irish  and 
*  Report  of  Primrose  Committee,  pp.  6  and  7. 
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British  taxation  carried  out  by  Peel  and  Gladstone  was 
certainly  open  to  criticism  upon  this  ground.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  expenditure  in  Ireland  is  now  much  in  excess  of 
Irish  revenue,  criticism  has  taken  a  new  form,  and  the 
Nationalist  contention  has  latterly  been  that  Ireland  is 
committed  by  the  Union  to  a  scale  of  expenditure  beyond 
her  means.  On  Unionist  principles  this  criticism  naturally 
carries  little  weight ;  for  Unionism  regards  the  United  King- 
dom as  an  economic  whole,  in  which  the  richer  balance  the 
poorer  parts  and  a  general  average  is  struck,  both  as  to 
taxation  and  expenditure.  But  the  Primrose  Committee  as- 
sumed "  national  self-government  "  for  Ireland  as  the  basis 
on  which  their  Report  was  to  be  framed,  and  argued  un- 
answerably that  such  self-government  could  be  established 
only  by  the  concession  to  Ireland  of  a  fiscal  system  as  com- 
pletely autonomous  as  the  circumstances  would  allow,  with 
a  corresponding  consent  on  the  Irish  side  to  the  auto- 
matic expiry  of  all  subsidy  from  British  Funds. 

They  had  the  logic  of  the  matter,  and  the  theoretic 
views  of  Nationalists  themselves  upon  their  side;  but  it 
has  become  clear  that  the  Nationalist  leaders  are  not 
prepared  to  make  practice  conform  to  theory.  The  Com- 
mittee suggested  that  Ireland  might  become  self-support- 
ing by  gradual  and  automatic  means,  if  Great  Britain 
were  to  be  made  responsible  only  for  old-age  pensions 
awarded  before  the  passage  of  Home  Rule.  Under  this 
scheme  the  British  subsidy  would  have  expired  by 
natural  process,  as — in  Babu  phrase — "  eternity  super- 
vened "  upon  existing  old-age  pensioners.  The  period  of 
expiry  was  calculated  at  about  twenty  years.  The  sugges- 
tion was,  however,  ignored;  and  in  the  present  Bill  a 
subsidy  of  about  the  same  amount  as  the  present  cost  of 
old-age  pensions — £2,500,000,  sinking  to  £2,200,000 — is 
made  virtually  perpetual. 

In  taking  this  course  the  Nationalist  leaders  and  the 
Government  were  only  accepting  what  is,  in  fact,  a  new 
but  well-established  feature  of  the  Irish  situation.  The 
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measures  of  social  reform  extended  to  Ireland  have  streng- 
thened the  process  already  noted  as  a  consequence  of  the 
measures  ot  agrarian  reform — the  process,  that  is,  under 
which  the  Irish  people  have  come  to  look  upon  the  con- 
nexion with  England  as  no  longer  antagonistic,  but  com- 
plementary and  essential,  to  their  own  prosperity. 

There  is  not  the  space  in  an  article  of  this  summary  kind 
to  attempt  to  follow  out  the  many  implications  of  this  change ; 
but  one  of  great  importance  may  be  briefly  noted.  The  Home 
Rule  Bill  is  undoubtedly  desired  by  the  great  Nationalist 
majority  in  the  Irish  capital,  but  the  events  of  the  past 
few  weeks  have  nevertheless  shown  incontestably  that 
the  industrial  classes  in  Dublin  are  more  interested  at 
this  critical  moment  in  other  things.  Whatever  may  be 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  Mr  Larkin's  cause,  his  fellow 
working-men  would  not  be  appealing  to  their  English  com- 
rades against  the  Liberal  Government  if  the  paramount 
thought  in  their  minds  was  for  the  safety  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill.  Mr  Larkin  was  able  during  the  strikes  at  Belfast 
to  persuade  Catholic  and  Protestant  working-men  to 
demonstrate  side  by  side  for  redress  of  their  wrongs.  At  the 
time  this  was  widely  claimed  by  Home  Rulers  as  a  sign 
that  the  Orange  hostility  to  Home  Rule  was  dying  down. 
That  view  is  hardly  tenable  now,  for  while  the  Protestant 
working-men  of  Belfast  are  once  more  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  their  employers  in  defence  of  the  Unionist  cause,  the 
Nationalist  working-men  of  Dublin  have  entirely  sub- 
ordinated their  Nationalism  to  their  quarrel  with  the 
employing  class. 

Quite  apart  from  the  influence  of  the  Labour  move- 
ment, it  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  that,  whatever 
system  of  government  is  established  in  Ireland,  the  stan- 
dard of  living  there  cannot  be  allowed  at  this  time  of  day 
to  fall  yet  farther  below  the  British  standard.  Ireland  could 
not  endure  it,  because  her  industrial  classes  would  rise  at 
once  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Irish  Government,  and 
Nationalism  would  find  itself  confronted  by  a  homogeneity 
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of  interest  of  quite  a  novel  kind  between  the  mass  ot 
Catholic  voters  in  Dublin  and  the  mass  of  Protestant  voters 
in  Belfast.  Great  Britain  could  not  allow  it,  because  a 
difference  of  standard  in  Ireland  would  react  immediately 
upon  her  own  industrial  system  and  make  in  innumerable 
ways  for  further  industrial  unrest. 

It  remains  to  summarize  the  bearing  of  modern  condi- 
tions upon  the  Irish  Nationalist  ideal. 

Two  outstanding  features  are  not  in  serious  dispute.  In 
the  first  place,  Ireland  is  distinguished  as  a  whole  from  the 
rest  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  its  insular  position  and  by 
many  resulting  conditions  which  have  given  it  a  history 
and  a  character  of  its  own.  In  spite  of  deep  divisions,  the 
process  of  assimilation  goes  slowly  on,  and  every  one  who 
goes  to  Ireland  is  conscious  that  the  country  and  its  people 
are  different  and  distinct  from  any  other  country  and  any 
other  people  in  the  world.  Upon  this  special  character  there 
is  based  a  strong  demand,  which  has  the  facts  upon  its 
side,  for  a  system  of  administration  adapted  to  Irish  con- 
ditions, acceptable  to  Irish  self-respect,  and  sympathetic 
to  Irish  temperament.  The  system  embodied  in  Dublin 
Castle  does  not  fulfil  these  demands.  It  is  inelastic,  ineffi- 
cient, expensive  and  unpopular.  Above  all,  it  is  a  relic  of  the 
old  ascendancy,  and  its  figure-head,  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
is  an  anachronism.  Scotland  has  no  Lord-Lieutenant,  and 
would  regard  the  institution  of  a  Lord-Lieutenant  as  a 
degradation.  The  King  himself  holds  his  Court  from  time 
to  time  at  Holyrood,  and  His  Majesty  could  hold  it  himself, 
from  time  to  time,  in  Dublin  as  well.  Hitherto  English 
monarchs  have  gone  to  Ireland  only  as  visitors.  They 
should  go  as  they  go  to  Balmoral  and  to  Holyrood,  without 
a  tinge  of  special  condescension  and  with  no  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant at  their  arm.  The  Lord-Lieutenant  is  not  at  all  times 
a  figure  of  much  esteem,  but,  even  when  his  Excellency 
counts  for  nothing,  he  is  the  symbol  of  a  spirit  and  a 
system  which  should  be  radically  changed. 
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In  this  respect  it  is  possible  for  every  one  to  look  at  Ire- 
land as  an  entity  with  needs  of  its  own,  and  at  those  needs 
as  needs  which  may  be  met  by  purely  administrative 
reform. 

But  at  this  point  a  second  outstanding  factor  comes  into 
the  account — the  Nationalist  sentiment — which  does  not 
belong  to  Ireland  as  a  whole.  This  Nationalist  sentiment 
has  changed  in  many  respects.  It  is  no  longer  openly  hostile 
to  England;  it  no  longer  aims  at  immediate  separation;  it  is, 
perhaps,  no  longer  the  dominant  and  only  political  idea 
in  Nationalist  homes  and  farms.  But  as  a  sentiment  it  is 
still  a  power  behind  the  great  political  organization  which 
demands  Home  Rule;  and  the  Home  Rule  to  which  it  looks 
is  something  more  than  measures  of  administrative  reform. 
In  its  historic  character  Irish  Nationalism  was  manifestly 
no  mere  demand  for  self-government  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  that  term,  since  Ireland  for  nearly  two  centuries  has 
had  as  much  self-government  as  England  or  Scotland 
or  Wales.  (For  many  decades  indeed  she  has  had  greater 
representation  in  proportion  to  population  than  they.) 
With  such  self-government  already  in  their  possession,  the 
Irish  people  must  clearly  have  been  stirred  by  an  ideal 
which  could  not  be  satisfied,  like  Scottish  Nationalism, 
within  the  borders  of  a  single  sovereignty  embracing  the 
British  Isles.  Their  ambition  aimed,  on  the  grounds  of 
separate  Irish  nationality,  at  a  sovereignty  co-extensive 
with  the  Irish  coasts.  Ireland,  the  whole  of  Ireland,  and 
nothing  but  Ireland,  was  the  keynote  of  its  dreams. 

It  is  poor  statesmanship  to  underrate  the  power  of  this 
idea.  It  grew  in  strength  throughout  the  third  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century;  and  since  1884,  when  household 
suffrage  was  extended  to  Ireland,  it  has  sent  overwhelming 
majorities  of  the  Irish  representatives  to  Westminster, 
pledged  to  think  only  of  Home  Rule.  That  is  a  fact  which 
statesmanship  cannot  ignore;  and  if  the  sentiment  has 
hitherto  failed  of  its  desires,  the  only  reason  has  been  that 
other  facts  of  even  greater  obstinacy  have  barred  the  way. 
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On  the  lips  of  Nationalists,  "  Home  Rule  "  has  stood  at 
different  times  for  three  distinct  ideas — for  separation, 
for  colonial  self-government,  and  for  local  self-govern- 
ment as  a  single  province  in  a  federal  or  quasi-federal 
union.  In  all  these  forms  it  has  had  in  the  past  to  meet  the 
same  two  difficulties — the  sentiment  of  a  part  of  Ireland 
itself,  and  the  geographical  contiguity  of  Great  Britain. 
It  has  now  to  deal  with  new  and  not  less  important 
facts — the  partial  dependence  of  Ireland  on  British  revenue, 
and  the  growing  interdependence  of  the  two  communities 
as  industrial  organization  becomes  more  perfect  and  society 
demands  an  increasing  measure  of  State  aid  and  control. 

The  desire  for  absolute  separation  need  hardly  be  discussed 
at  the  present  day,  though  it  has  not  yet  passed  into  the  limbo 
of  forgotten  things.  Colonial  self-government  is  also,  in 
the  main,  a  latent  or  deferred  idea — for  patent  reasons.  To 
enjoy  it  a  colony  must  needs  have  fiscal  autonomy,  and  it 
must  pay  its  own  bills.  In  the  case  of  Ireland,  neither 
of  these  conditions  can  be  fulfilled.  Even  the  Primrose 
Committee,  who  followed  their  own  logic  so  far  as  to 
recommend  a  very  large  measure  of  fiscal  autonomy  and  the 
automatic  discontinuance  of  the  British  subsidy,  found 
themselves  compelled  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  regulations  "  to  guard  against 
the  raising  of  tariff  questions  that  might  prejudice  rela- 
tions with  foreign  Powers,  or  trade  and  commerce  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  In  other  words,  they  recog- 
nized that  genuine  fiscal  autonomy  was  not  in  practice 
possible.  But  they  omitted  to  explain  how,  having  con- 
ceded so  large  an  instalment  of  it  as  they  proposed,  England 
should  enforce  the  regulations  required  to  prevent  a  con- 
flict of  policies  and  an  eventual  breakdown  of  the  com- 
promise. The  same  difficulty  was  a  matter  of  actual  expe- 
rience in  the  time  of  Grattan's  Parliament;  with  the  result 
that  even  Fox,  who  introduced  the  Act  of  Renunciation, 
afterwards  acknowledged  that  he  believed  some  superintend- 
ing authority  to  be  necessary,  and  "  ardently  desired  that 
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some  supplemental  treaty  should  be  carried,  binding  the 
two  countries  more  closely  together."  * 

Perhaps  the  notion  that  treaties  or  regulations  can  take 
the  place  of  constitutional  safeguards  might  have  appealed 
with  disastrous  results  to  more  minds  than  those  of  the  Prim- 
rose Committee,  had  Ireland  herself  not  definitely  rejected 
the  other  main  condition  of  colonial  self-government — the 
duty  of  paying  her  own  way.  It  has  been  seen  that  neither  Ire- 
land nor  Great  Britain,  whether  in  their  separate  or  in  their 
common  interests,  can  allow  the  standard  of  living  and  of 
social  legislation  to  fall  in  one  island  below  that  of  the 
sister-isle.  Irish  revenue  is  growing  apace,  but  it  is  very 
unlikely  to  overtake  the  expenditure  on  State  activity  in  its 
multitudinous  modern  forms  which  the  industrial  no  less 
than  the  agrarian  classes  are  certain  to  demand.  In  her 
agrarian  system  Ireland  is  now  much  better  provided  for 
than  England;  in  her  industrial  and  social  system  she  has 
distance  to  make  up — at  least  outside  Belfast.  In  either  case 
the  process  of  levelling  up  is  certain  to  be  carried  on,  and 
the  two  countries  bound  yet  more  closely  by  common 
industrial  organization,  common  conditions  of  labour,  and 
common  standards  of  life. 

Capital  and  labour  in  the  industrial  world,  owner,  tenant 
and  wage-earner  in  the  agrarian  world,  are  all  equally  con- 
cerned in  this  new  aspect  of  the  old  relationship  between  the 
two  inseparable  isles.  The  affiliations  of  the  two  countries, 
already  so  strong,  will  inevitably  grow  closer  every  year; 
and  the  more  their  interests  are  thus  assimilated,  the  more 
impracticable  will  colonial  self-government  become. 

Home  Rule,   however,   does   still    mean,   to   the  great 
majority  of  its  advocates,  something  more  than  the  status 
of  a  self-governing  province  within  a  federal  or  quasi-federal 
union.    ("  Quasi-federal  "  seems    to    be    the    only    term 
which  will  describe  the  grant  to  one  sub-division  of  a  union 
of  local  powers  which  cannot  possibly  be  extended  to  the 
rest.)  Such  a  system  can  never  amount  to  "  national  self- 
*  Lecky,  History  of  Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  y  Vol.  v,  p.  131. 
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government  "  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term.  Nation- 
alists, indeed,  are  ready  to  sacrifice  some  measure  of  their 
present  self-governing  rights — the  right,  for  instance,  to 
representation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  proportionate  to 
that  of  other  parts  of  the  kingdom — in  order  to  achieve  a 
greater  measure  of  self-government  in  local  affairs.  But  the 
sentiment  for  Home  Rule  remains  a  "  national  "  aspiration 
in  two  important  particulars.  It  demands,  in  the  first  place, 
that  Ireland  shall  be  treated  as  a  single  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment— a  demand  which  runs  directly  counter  to  the  funda- 
mental determination  of  a  part  of  Ireland  itself.  And  in  the 
second,  while  it  no  longer  shows  a  militant  desire  for  the 
realities  of  sovereignty — such  as  thorough  fiscal  autonomy 
and  financial  self-support — it  retains  a  sentimental  aspira- 
tion for  the  pomp  and  circumstance,  the  concrete  appeal  to 
national  pride,  of  a  National  Parliament  in  College  Green. 
This  is  the  demand,  half  federal  and  half  national,  with 
which  British  statesmanship^  the  twentieth  century  has 
been  called  upon  to  deal. 


IV. 


'TTVHE  discussion  of  Home  Rule  has  always  imported 
JL  a  bitterness  of  its  own  into  English  politics,  partly 
on  its  own  account,  because  it  touches  fundamental 
instincts  and  loyalties  which  lie  below  the  ordinary 
currents  of  political  controversy,  and  partly  also  because 
no  English  party  has  ever  raised  it  except  when  dependent 
for  power  on  the  Nationalist  vote.  The  present  relation 
of  the  parties  has  been  described.  It  is  worse  than  ever 
before,  because  Unionists  feel  that  the  use  of  the  Nationalist 
vote,  two  years  ago,  as  the  final  makeweight  in  the  con- 
stitutional struggle  against  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
the  rigid  limits  which  have  since  been  imposed  upon 
Parliamentary  criticism  of  the  Government  of  Ireland  Bill, 
have  destroyed  their  legitimate  rights  as  an  Opposition  and 
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suspended  the  normal  working  of  the  Constitution;  while 
on  the  other  side  the  deepest  irritation  has  been  roused  by 
Unionist  support  of  Ulster's  contingent  threat  to  rebel. 

These  factors  are  of  great  importance  in  a  situation  so 
precariously  balanced  as  the  present,  when  temper  may  at 
any  moment  give  conduct  some  fatal  and  irrevocable  turn. 
But  they  tend,  of  course,  merely  to  obscure  the  merits  of 
the  Irish  Question  itself. 

The  country  has  come  to  what  should  be  a  moment  of 
crisis  in  the  literal  meaning  of  that  term — a  moment  of 
judging  for  final  acceptance  or  rejection  the  claims  of  the 
Irish  Nationalist  ideal.  It  is  fully  twenty  years  since  it  gave 
any  serious  thought  to  Irish  affairs,  and  English  opinion 
was  largely  indifferent  when  the  exigencies  of  the  party 
situation  brought  the  Nationalist  ideal  once  more  to  the 
front  in  the  winter  of  1910-11.  But  Ulster  has  made 
indifference  impossible,  and  once  again  "  the  predominant 
partner  "  has  no  choice  but  to  adjudge,  in  some  way  or 
another,  the  appeal  of.  Ireland  for  and  against  Home  Rule. 

The  English  are  a  tolerant  people.  Their  natural  dis- 
position is,  despite  all  logic,  towards  living  and  letting  live; 
and  high  constitutional  arguments  have  had  as  little  to  do 
with  their  attitude  towards  Ireland  during  the  last  half 
century  as  towards  their  settlement  of  the  South  African 
question  both  before  and  since  the  war.  A  generation  ago 
their  instinct  told  as  strongly  against  the  pretensions  of 
Irish  Nationalism  as  it  did,  towards  the  end  of  the  century, 
against  the  separatist  policy  of  the  South  African  Republics; 
but  peaceful  progress  has  done  in  the  United  Kingdom  what 
only  war  could  do  in  South  Africa,  and  Englishmen  are  no 
longer  afraid  that  Irish  Nationalism  as  a  whole  is  bent  on 
"  marching  through  rapine  and  outrage  to  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  British  Empire." 

English  opinion,  with  its  traditional  bent  for  compromise, 
has  thus  been  growing  ready  to  leave  the  extreme  positions 
and  to  seek  some  golden  mean.  If  the  fundamental  difficul- 
ties of  the  Irish  problem  have  been  forgotten,  it  is  something 
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at  least  that  the  passions  and  suspicions  of  last  century- 
should  have  been  forgotten  too.  Until  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  production  of  the  third  Home  Rule  Bill  set 
loose  again  the  furies  of  an  older  time,  the  chances  were 
growing  that  the  parties  might  work,  in  complement  to  each 
other  if  not  in  combination,  to  a  final  settlement  of  the 
Nationalist  case.  Perhaps  the  strongest  current  in  English 
opinion  still  sets  in  that  direction,  for  English  audiences 
invariably  cheer  the  phrases  which  hint  at  compromise.  But 
the  parties  are  now  revolving  once  more  in  the  maelstrom 
of  Irish  feuds.  Both  Irish  sections  are  as  fiercely  intransigent 
as  ever.  Two  years  of  controversy  have  wiped  out  twenty 
years  of  peace,  and  each  side  seems  determined  to  yield 
no  jot  or  tittle  of  its  case.  While,  therefore,  the  English 
leaders  might  even  now  co-operate,  despite  their  own  deep 
quarrel,  to  find  a  reasonable  way  out,  they  are  hampered 
and  circumscribed  at  every  turn  by  the  old  Irish  phrases 
which  they  have  recoined  and  the  old  Irish  passions  which 
they  have  revived,  and  the  danger  grows  imminent  that  they 
will  only  manoeuvre  with  suggestions  of  compromise  and 
end  by  giving  up  reasonable  counsels  for  counsels  of 
despair. 

"  Give  Ireland  what  Ireland  wants,  and  if  Ulster  does  not 
like  it,  leave  Ulster  out  " — is  probably  a  sentiment  which 
would  now  secure  the  ready  approval  of  a  great  majority 
of  the  English  and  Scottish  electorate.  Constitutional 
considerations,  however  grave  may  be  their  practical 
bearing  upon  the  working  of  parliamentary  government, 
have  not  much  meaning  for  the  average  voter;  he  wishes 
simply  to  see  extremities  avoided  and,  if  possible,  to  be 
quit  of  the  Irish  controversy  for  all  time.  Ulster  has 
impressed  him,  not  by  argument,  but  by  the  threat  of 
arms.  The  wider  case  for  Unionism  has  very  little  to  do 
with  the  matter  on  either  side.  The  people  of  Ulster 
themselves  are  not  much  interested  in  anything  but  their 
personal  objection  to  partial  disfranchisement  in  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  and  subjection  as  a  permanent  minority 
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to  a  Parliament  in  College  Green,  and  they  are  winning 
the  sympathy  of  the  larger  island,  not  only  as  Unionists, 
but  as  a  minority  standing  out  against  a  transient  parlia- 
mentary majority  for  what  they  regard  as  their  inalienable 
rights. 

There  is  in  this  contention  a  point  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  all  political  right.  Ulster  is  being  asked  to  sacrifice  one 
half  of  her  present  representation  in  the  supreme  Parlia- 
ment at  Westminster,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  an 
alien  minority  in  the  Parliament  entrusted  with  Irish 
affairs.  She  has  thirty-three  members  at  Westminster  at 
present;  the  Bill  reduces  her  to  fifteen,  and  offers  her,  by 
way  of  compensation,  only  the  privilege  of  sending  fifty- 
nine  representatives,  of  whom  no  more  than  thirty-four 
would  be  Protestants,  to  a  subordinate  Irish  Parliament 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty-four.  No  special  safeguards  in  the 
local  system,  which  she  cannot  trust,  will  atone  for  so  serious 
a  measure  of  disfranchisement  in  the  greater  system,  which 
she  regards  as  her  ark.  She  will  resist  disfranchisement  in 
the  one  and  subordination  to  the  other  by  every  means  in 
her  power — in  the  last  extremity,  by  civil  war.  What 
majority  would  be  justified  in  forcing  such  a  sacrifice  upon 
her  against  her  will?  It  is  possible  to  contend  that  no 
majority,  however  great,  could  do  so  without  destroying 
the  principles  of  representative  government  as  hitherto 
understood.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  at  least  certain  that 
the  democratic  warrant  of  the  measure  should  be  absolutely 
above  dispute.  Yet  this  feature  of  Home  Rule  has  clearly 
not  been  before  the  country  as  yet,  and  the  majority  which 
supports  it  is  a  majority  by  no  means  large,  which  consists, 
to  the  extent  of  four-fifths,  of  that  section  of  the  country 
which  wishes  to  have  Ulster  in  its  power.  The  total  Govern- 
ment majority  is  now  104  in  a  House  of  670,  and  84  of  the 
majority  are  Irish  Nationalists.  If  all  Irish  members  be 
excluded,  Nationalist  and  Unionist  alike,  the  British 
majority  against  Ulster  is  only  37  in  a  House  of  567.  In  no 
other  country  where  popular  governments^  jreality  could 
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fundamental  constitutional  change  be  attempted  with  so 
slender  a  margin  of  votes. 

A  recognition  of  this  by  the  Liberal  majority  will,  no 
doubt,  be  something  to  the  good.  It  may  at  least  avert 
civil  war.  But  regard  for  Ulster,  however  meticulous, 
can  be  no  adequate  guide  to  a  practical  and  workable 
solution  of  the  Irish  Question  as  a  whole.  Neither  the 
"  exclusion  of  Ulster,"  nor  any  other  of  the  common- 
sense  solutions  which  appeal  to  rough  and  ready  minds, 
commend  themselves  as  really  workable  expedients  to  those 
who  study  their  practical  application  with  some  regard 
for  the  task  of  future  Parliaments;  and  there  is  consequently 
much  reason  to  fear  that  the  electorate,  or  the  politicians 
in  fear  of  the  electorate,  by  sanctioning  for  the  sake  of  peace 
some  hasty  compromise  will  sow,  not  peace,  but  a  crop 
of  two-edged  swords. 

Perhaps  a  general  election  might  prove  to  be  some  safe- 
guard against  a  settlement  of  that  equivocal  kind;  but  a 
general  election,  though  it  might  interpose  a  valuable 
period  of  stocktaking  on  both  sides  and  clear  the  air  of 
some  rhetorical  mist,  would  obviously  not  evolve  a  settle- 
ment by  automatic  process  from  the  verdict  of  the  polls. 
Even  if  it  gave  a  decisive  victory  to  one  side,  it  would 
leave  the  winners  with  a  problem  of  great  difficulty  in  that 
part  of  Ireland,  Protestant  or  Nationalist,  which  is  hostile 
to  their  views.  And  the  far  more  likely  contingency  of  an 
indecisive  result  would  produce,  of  course,  an  even  more 
perplexing  condition  of  affairs.  It  might,  indeed,  compel  a 
conference;  but  conference  by  itself  will  not  produce  results 
that  are  likely  to  be  permanent,  unless  some  patience  can  be 
looked  for  in  Ireland  and  full  time  taken  to  work  the  problem 
out.  Political  expedients,  the  saying  goes,  are  a  perpetual 
second-best ;  makeshifts  are  inevitable,  thorough  settlements 
rare.  But  no  makeshift  can  be  wise  at  this  moment  which 
does  not  give  both  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  some  colour- 
able hope  of  lasting  peace;  and  even  conflict  may  be  better 
in  the  present  if  it  leads  to  reason  in  the  end. 
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The  English  spirit  of  tolerance  is  in  consequence  only 
another  danger  in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  strengthen  a  desire 
for  any  makeshift  which  for  the  moment  will  satisfy  both 
sides.  Unhappily,  to  desire  such  makeshifts  is  only  to 
ignore  the  fundamental  difficulties  of  the  case.  It  is  not  to 
come  nearer  by  an  inch  to  real  appreciation  of  the  problem ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  merely  to  evade  it  again,  to  seek 
to  combine  incompatible  principles,  to  square  the  circle; 
and  circles  cannot  be  squared. 

The  Union  itself,  unlike  that  of  England  and  Scotland, 
was  a  patched-up  arrangement  which  only  a  national 
emergency  could  justify.  It  has  suffered  for  its  hasty  and 
ill-considered  origin  for  the  greater  part  of  a  hundred  and 
thirteen  years.  To  celebrate  its  hundred  and  fourteenth 
anniversary  by  amendments  of  an  equally  hasty  and  ill- 
considered  kind,  without  a  semblance  of  Pitt's  excuse,  would 
surely  be  the  unhappiest  of  all  the  unhappy  errors  through 
which  English  and  Irish  relations  have  travelled  to  their 
present  pass. 


V. 


TWO  years'  discussion  has  left  no  serious  doubt  that 
the  Government  of  Ireland  Bill  is  not  the  ideal  solu- 
tion of  the  Irish  Question,  nor  even  a  solution  which  all 
parties  may  accept,  lest  worse  befall.  Its  object  was  to 
give  Ireland  and  the  Imperial  Parliament  peace;  its  cer- 
tain consequence,  if  pressed,  will  be  to  kindle  civil  war  and 
further  complicate  the  Imperial  Parliament's  task.  Nothing 
is  gained  by  speculating  whether  Ulster  could  not  and 
should  not  be  suppressed.  It  is  enough  that  a  certain 
number  of  the  Protestant  population  will  lay  down  their 
lives  sooner  than  accept  the  destiny  which  the  Bill  at 
present  holds  out.  Whether  they  be  ten  or  a  hundred  thou- 
sand matters  little;  for  a  single  thousand,  thus  deter- 
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mined,  would  fire  the  province  and  destroy  for  generations 
the  hope  of  an  Irish  peace. 

As  a  measure  of  Irish  reconciliation,  therefore,  the  Bill 
has  already  failed.  Mr  Churchill's  speech  at  Dundee,  and 
the  Prime  Minister's  at  Ladybank,  were  statesmanlike 
admissions  of  that  fact;  and  a  welcome  movement  towards 
compromise  accordingly  made  itself  felt.  It  has  since,  how- 
ever, become  clear  that,  while  the  Liberal  party  managers 
are  ready  to  consider  various  expedients  which  may  save 
them  from  their  quarrel  with  Ulster  without  sacrificing 
the  Bill,  they  are  not  willing  to  discuss  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  new  settlement.  Mr.  Asquith's  declaration  to 
the  National  Liberal  Federation  at  Leeds,  delivered  on 
November  27 — only  a  month  after  the  speech  at  Ladybank 
• — reads  like  a  coup  de  grace  to  any  proposals  not  confined  to 
minor  amendments  in  the  framework  of  the  measure  as 
it  now  stands. 

If  this  be  the  last  word  of  the  Liberal  Government, 
nothing  can  prevent  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  before  the 
autumn  of  next  year.  Mr  Asquith  declared  at  Leeds  that 
the  demand  for  an  appeal  to  the  country  before  the  Bill 
should  become  law  was  such  as  "  to  undermine  the  very 
foundations  of  democratic  government  and  of  civil  society." 
Reason  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  section  of  this 
article  for  regarding  the  threatened  reduction  of  Ulster's 
representation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  exactly  the 
same  light.  Thousands  of  Englishmen,  who  have  no  parti- 
cular affection  for  Ulstermen  or  for  the  Ulster  attitude 
towards  other  Irishmen,  will  take  the  side  of  Ulster  against 
the  Parliamentary  majority  which  seeks  to  enforce  such  a 
claim.  These  are  questions  of  fundamental  right,  and  if 
they  are  pressed  to  a  conflict,  they  will  divide  not  only 
Ireland,  but  England,  as  utterly  as  the  great  rebellion  against 
the  Stuarts.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  insist  with  adequate 
force  upon  the  danger  ahead  without  appearing  to  use 
the  language  of  wild  hyperbole.  Civil  war  seems  utterly 
impossible  in  this  even-tempered  country  and  in  this  broad- 
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minded  age.  Yet  even  in  this  danger,  which  seems  incredible, 
England,  the  pioneer  of  popular  government,  is  living  up  to 
her  past.  The  great  contentions  which  won  freedom  for 
the  many  from  the  few  were  settled,  in  part  by  bloodshed, 
on  English  soil.  Democracy  is  working  now  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  men  begin  to  ask  what  limits  should  be  set 
to  the  power  of  the  slightly  greater  number  over  the 
slightly  less.  "  I  am  a  Tory,"  said  the  late  Lord  Salisbury 
in  1892,  "yet  I  am  not  accepting  in  all  their  width  these 
doctrines  of  unrestricted  obedience,  believing  that  the  title 
both  of  Kings  and  Parliaments  to  the  obedience  of  their 
subjects  is  that  these  Kings  and  Parliaments  should  observe 
the  fundamental  understanding  of  the  compact  by  which 
they  rule."  To  thousands  of  Englishmen,  as  well  as  to 
Ulstermen,  that  belief  is  in  question  now.  Is  such  dis- 
franchisement  as  Ulster  is  expected  to  accept,  carried  by 
such  a  Parliamentary  majority  as  that  which  supports  the 
Home  Rule  Bill,  no  more  than  the  legitimate  exercise  of 
majority  rule?  The  appeal  already  is  to  arms.  If  arming 
will  not  settle  it,  then  blood  will  inevitably  be  shed. 

The  Liberal  party  would  have  lost  for  ever  its  historic 
freedom  of  mind,  were  the  whole  of  it  now  ready  to  push 
the  constitutional  issue  against  Ulster  to  extremes.  A 
section  of  it  has  already  shown  a  strong  determination  to 
avoid  any  such  course,  and  this  determination  is  further 
emphasized  by  the  character  of  much  Liberal  comment 
on  the  Prime  Minister's  last  speech.  The  Manchester 
Guardian,  which  speaks  from  the  citadel  of  Free  Trade 
with  an  ability  and  an  authority  not  surpassed  by  any  of 
its  Liberal  contemporaries,  took  occasion  to  press  for  com- 
promise on  the  morning  after  the  militant  gathering 
addressed  by  the  Prime  Minister  at  Leeds.  Suggestions 
with  that  purpose  should,  it  declared,  be  made  by  the 
Government  itself,  and  Ministers  were  exhorted  "  not  to 
let  the  last  hours  run  out  before  they  make  up  their  minds 
on  the  line  upon  which  their  suggestions  should  proceed."* 

•  Leading  article  on  "Mr   Asquith's   speech,"   Manchester   Guardian, 
November  28. 
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A  similar  desire  has  been  expressed  by  other  Liberal 
speakers  and  writers  again  and  again.  In  spite  of  the  temper 
shown  by  the  party  stalwarts  at  Leeds,  it  is  gaining  ground 
as  irresistibly  as  the  gradual  march  of  a  rising  tide. 

Unfortunately,  the  constitutional  issue  presented  in  Ulster 
cannot  be  disposed  of  by  a  makeshift  of  any  kind.  Amend- 
ments framed  to  satisfy  Ulster  can  only  aggravate  the 
danger  and  confusion  which  Unionists  believe  to  be  the 
certain  consequence  of  the  constitutional  compromises 
adopted  in  the  Bill.  While  the  Bill  stands,  every  attempt 
to  buy  off  Ulster  must  be  made  at  the  expense  of  consti- 
tutional principles  as  fundamental  as  those  on  which 
Ulster's  resistance  is  based.  The  Irish  Question  will  not 
be  settled,  in  this  generation  at  least,  if  politicians  are 
content  to  glue  their  eyes  on  Ulster  and,  in  that  state  ol 
fevered  preoccupation,  to  patch  up  an  opportunist  truce. 
Ireland,  through  no  fault  of  her  own  but  because  of  her 
tragic  past,  has  given  Great  Britain  and  herself  enough 
already  of  the  consequences  of  not  thinking  her  problems 
out.  Those  problems  cannot  be  taken  piecemeal  or  (as 
diplomats  say)  "localized";  they  also  cannot  be  success- 
fully evaded  or  fudged.  They  spring  from  Ireland's  relation 
to  the  United  Kingdom  as  much  as  from  herself;  and  from 
that  broader  standpoint  they  must  be  considered  as  well  as 
from  her  own.  If  the  Bill  is  no  solution  with  Ulster  included 
in  its  scope,  it  cannot  be  a  solution  with  Ulster  simply  "  cut 
out."  It  will  be,  on  the  contrary,  an  even  greater  menace 
to  the  Constitution  as  a  whole.  Compromise,  in  fact,  can 
do  nothing  for  lasting  peace,  unless  its  advocates  in  both 
parties  are  prepared  to  open  the  Irish  Question  in  all  its 
bearings  on  the  Parliamentary  system  of  the  British  Isles. 

From  that  broader  standpoint,  what  are  the  merits,  and 
what  the  demerits,  of  the  Bill? 

Its  merits  are  demonstrably  great.  Of  the  four  main 
aspects  of  the  Irish  question— the  administrative,  the 
financial,  the  sentimental,  and  the  religious — it  attempts 
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to  deal  with  three.  It  has  the  valuable  quality  in  those 
respects  of  accepting  the  material  facts  and  meeting  them 
courageously.  The  system  of  administration  connected 
with  Dublin  Castle  is  swept  away,  and  a  new  system 
established  in  harmony  with  Irish  conditions  and  ideas. 
The  financial  dependence  of  Ireland  upon  Great  Britain, 
and  the  interdependence  of  the  two  countries  in  questions 
of  industrial  organization  and  social  reform,  are  both  most 
adequately  recognized.  Ireland  is  given  the  benefit  of 
British  standards  throughout;  a  British  subsidy  is  guaran- 
teed, if  necessary,  for  all  time;  and  measures  are  laid  down 
which  seek  to  conserve  without  impairment  the  main 
principles  of  fiscal  and  financial  control  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  In  its  general  tenor  the  Bill  is,  moreover,  a 
generous  attempt  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  Irish  Nationalist 
sentiment.  The  Parliament  in  College  Green,  and  the 
Cabinet  responsible  to  it,  are  equipped  with  all  the  dignities 
and  appurtenances  of  sovereign  power ;  and  there  is  a  larger 
bestowal  of  even  the  realities  of  power  than  any  federal 
system  in  existence  allows  to  a  subordinate  Parliament. 
Finally,  by  all  these  concessions  and  by  the  reduction  of 
Irish  representation  at  Westminster,  a  well-meant  effort 
has  been  made  to  free  British  politics  and  the  Imperial 
Parliament  from  the  Irish  obstruction  which  has  so  long 
impeded,  and  sometimes  blocked,  the  progress  of  public 
business. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Bill  has  admittedly  failed  alto- 
gether to  deal  with  the  fourth  main  aspect  of  the  Irish 
Question,  the  religious  one;  and  if  that  had  been  its  only 
demerit,  it  would  still  have  been  sufficient  to  make  the 
Bill  unworkable.  In  Ireland,  as  the  preceding  pages  have 
endeavoured  to  explain,  the  division  of  the  faiths  goes  so 
deep  and  stands  for  such  a  world  of  estrangement  and  dis- 
trust, that  no  measure  which  overrides  it  can  make  in  our 
day  for  peace  in  either  Irish  or  British  affairs.  The  sug- 
gested remedies  are  the  "  exclusion  of  Ulster  "  or  "  Home 
Rule  within  Home  Rule."  These  would  prove  in  practice 
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exceedingly  hard  to  arrange;  the  administrative  difficulties 
alone,  and  the  task  of  drawing  an  acceptable  and  manageable 
line  between  the  excluded  districts  and  the  rest  of  Ireland, 
are  almost  prohibitive.  But  the  greatest  objection  is  that 
neither  can  be  carried  out  on  the  basis  of  the  present  Bill 
without  laying  up  a  problem  of  more  than  the  present 
complexity  for  future  Parliaments. 

The  fundamental  demerit  of  the  Bill  is  that,  as  a  consti- 
tutional settlement,  it  is  radically  insecure.  The  Bill  is  not, 
in  theory,  a  federal  measure.  It  asserts,  and  seeks  to 
safeguard  in  all  important  clauses,  the  unimpaired  supre- 
macy of  the  Imperial  Government.  But  to  most  impartial 
minds  it  seems,  in  the  effort  to  satisfy  the  claims  of 
Nationalism,  to  have  already  carried  compromise  too  far 
for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  Mother  of  Parliaments, 
in  which  Ireland,  when  all  is  said,  is  to  remain  almost 
as  closely  interested  as  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  danger,  if  it  exist  at  all,  must  make  itself  felt,  of 
course,  in  every  provision  of  the  Bill.  It  can  be  illustrated 
by  leading  features;  but  the  sum  of  its  effects  would  need 
a  treatise  to  itself  to  discuss. 

First  in  this  category  of  danger  is  unquestionably  the 
constitutional  appeal  allowed  to  the  Courts.  The  vesting 
of  political  power  in  Courts  is  a  familiar  circumstance  to 
those  who  live  under  federal  constitutions;  but  it  was 
carefully  avoided  in  the  South  Africa  Act,  and  it  will  be  an 
absolutely  new  factor  in  the  Parliamentary  system  of  the 
United  Kingdom.*  It  is  true  that  under  the  Government  of 

*  The  following  quotation,  from  one  of  those  most  closely  concerned 
with  the  framing  of  the  South  African  Constitution,  makes  the  point  at 
issue  clear:  "  In  form,  the  draft  Constitution  is  not  unlike  those  of  Canada 
and  Australia,  or  even  the  United  States;  in  spirit,  the  difference  is  profound. 
The  three  latter  are  federal  constitutions.  There  are  important  differences 
between  them,  but  they  all  conform  to  what  Professor  Dicey,  in  his  work  on 
The  Law  of  the  Constitution,  has  stated  to  be  the  three  leading  characteristics 
of  federalism — the  supremacy  of  the  constitution,  the  distribution  among 
bodies  with  limited  and  co-ordinate  authority  of  the  different  powers  of 
government,  and  the  authority  of  the  courts  to  act  as  the  interpreters  of 
the  constitution.  The  South  African  Constitution  possesses  none  of  these 
characteristics.  The  Parliament  of  the  Union,  and  not  the  Constitution,  is 
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Ireland  Bill  Parliament  will  still  have  absolute  right  to  alter 
Irish  powers.  If  the  Judicial  Committee  were  to  give  some 
interpretation  of  which  it  disapproved,  it  could,  in  theory, 
amend  the  errant  clause  in  conformity  with  its  views.  But  in 
practice  the  power  retained  would  certainly  prove  to  a  large 
extent  illusory.  To  amend  the  Act  against  the  will  of  Irish 
members  at  Westminster  and  all  other  members  whom  they 
could  win  to  their  support,  against  the  will  of  a  quasi- 
sovereign  Parliament  in  Dublin,  and  against  the  verdict 
of  the  highest  Court  in  the  land,  would  be  an  operation 
of  great  political  difficulty.  It  would  be  likely  in  any 
serious  crisis,  while  politics  remain  what  they  are,  to  prove 
an  absolute  impossibility. 

This  threat  to  the  power  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
is  rendered  particularly  serious  by  other  features  of  the 
Bill.  Chief  among  these  is  the  adoption  of  the  principle, 
known  only  to  the  weaker  federal  systems,  of  delegating  all 
powers  which  are  not  expressly  retained  instead  of  retaining 
all  powers  which  are  not  expressly  delegated.  This  was  not 
done  in  South  Africa,  nor  yet  in  Canada;  and  in  Australia, 
the  only  British  Dominion  which  adopted  it,  it  has  proved 
a  constant  difficulty  in  multitudes  of  ways.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  it  would  matter  less,  were  Parliament's  power 
to  amend  the  Act  not  likely  to  prove  illusory.  As  the  Bill 

supreme ;  power  is  not  distributed  among  bodies  with  limited  and  co-ordinate 
authority,  but  resides  ultimately  in  the  Parliament;  the  Courts  will  have  no 
more  authority  than  they  have  in  Great  Britain  to  act  as  interpreters  of  the 
Constitution.  It  is  from  the  principle  of  the  supremacy  of  Parliament  that 
flow  all  the  fundamental  differences  between  a  federal  constitution  and  a 
unitary  constitution  such  as  that  framed  for  South  Africa.  The  South  African 
Parliament  is  not,  it  is  true,  supreme  in  the  manner  in  which  the  British 
Parliament  is  supreme,  because  it  is  subject  to  the  limitations  which  the 
British  Constitution  imposes  upon  all  Colonial  parliaments,  and  further 
because  in  the  case  of  certain  sections  of  the  Constitution  its  plenary  power 
of  amendment  is  qualified.  But  in  fact  and  in  essence  within  South  Africa  it 
is  all-powerful.  In  the  case  of  the  British  Constitution  the  supremacy  of 
Parliament  has  been  called  by  Professor  Dicey  '  the  clue  to  guide  the  in- 
quirer through  the  mazes  of  a  perplexed  topic.'  It  is  no  less  the  first  principle 
of  the  South  African  Constitution."  The  Union  of  South  Africa,  by  the  Hon. 
R.  H.  Brand,  pp.  4.3-4. 
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stands,  however,  it  opens  the  door  to  a  legion  of  complica- 
tions, and  is  likely  to  make  the  new  system  anything  but 
a  relief  to  the  overwrought  nerves  of  Westminster. 

The  Joint  Exchequer  Board  established  under  the  Bill 
threatens  a  similar  impairment  to  the  most  sacred  of  all 
Parliamentary  powers,  the  power  of  the  purse.  The  Board 
is  to  consist  of  four  members,  appointed  two  and  two  by 
the  British  and  Irish  Treasuries  and  of  a  chairman  "  ap- 
pointed by  His  Majesty."  It  has  powers  of  differentiating 
between  British  and  Irish  revenue  which  may  easily  affect 
the  Imperial  Budget  by  very  considerable  sums ;  and  it  has 
also  a  certain  control,  which  is  hard  to  estimate,  in  regard 
to  the  differences  which  the  Bill  permits  between  British 
and  Irish  rates  of  duty.  In  appointing  a  chairman  His 
Majesty  will,  of  course,  be  guided  by  his  Ministers;  but, 
once  appointed,  the  whole  Board  seems  likely  to  enjoy  an 
extra-constitutional  position.  The  removal  of  any  member, 
except  for  grave  misdemeanour,  must  always  be  invidious 
to  the  Government,  and  the  removal  of  the  chairman  may 
even  be  invidious  to  His  Majesty.  It  is  difficult,  therefore, 
to  see  how  Parliament  can  save  its  supremacy  in  finance 
from  suffering  some  more  or  less  serious  deterioration. 
The  financial  provisions  were  from  the  first  unpopular  with 
a  large  and  influential  section  of  the  Government's  sup- 
porters; and  though  one  amendment  has  been  granted 
them,  there  is  certainly  ground  in  what  remains  for  very 
strong  objection. 

One  other  feature,  already  touched  upon,  cannot  be  over- 
looked— the  Irish  representation  at  Westminster.  Reduced 
from  103  to  42,  it  is  both  too  large  and  too  small — too  large 
in  so  far  as  it  gives  Irishmen  an  unreciprocated  privilege  of 
interference  in  British  local  politics;  too  small  in  so  far  as 
the  interest  of  Ireland  in  the  common  affairs  of  the  United 
Kingdom  remains  as  great  as  before.  This  latter  weakness 
is  shown  by  a  clause  in  the  Bill  providing  that,  if  the  finan- 
cial provisions  come  up  for  reconsideration,  the  Irish 
representation  shall  be  increased  ad  hoc  to  its  present 
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figure.  In  itself  the  clause  is  obviously  reasonable;  but  the 
admission  that  it  is  necessary  condemns  the  normal 
arrangement. 

The  principle  of  representation  adopted  is,  in  fact,  a 
false  principle;  or  rather  it  is  a  mixture  of  incompatibles. 
If  Ireland  is  to  remain  dependent  in  all  matters  of  supreme 
concern  upon  the  Imperial  Parliament,  her  representation 
should  not  be  reduced  at  all,  or  only  in  conformity  with 
some  comprehensive  scheme  of  redistribution  applied  to 
the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  perhaps  arguable 
that,  if  Nationalist  Ireland  is  prepared  to  accept  the  sacri- 
fice, other  people  need  not  object  to  her  doing  so;  but  the 
compulsory  disfranchisement  of  Ulster  is  not  defensible  on 
those  grounds.  Protestant  Ulster  is  already  under-represented 
in  proportion  to  population  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  To 
take  an  extreme  instance,  the  Unionist  member  for  Belfast 
East  represents  16,330  electors,  the  Nationalist  member 
for  Newry  only  2,021.  (It  is  owing  to  such  inequalities  that 
Ulster  as  a  whole,  in  spite  of  the  strong  Protestant  pre- 
ponderance, returns  only  16  Unionists  against  17  Nation- 
alists.) Under  the  Bill  the  representation  of  Ulster  is 
reduced  from  33  to  15;  in  other  words,  Protestant  Ulster, 
already  under-represented,  is  to  be  further  reduced  by  more 
than  half.  According  to  the  extreme  Liberal  and  Nation- 
alist programme,  this  disfranchisement  is  to  be  forced 
upon  her  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  The  case  has  only  to 
be  stated  to  show  how  serious  a  departure  from  constitu- 
tional precedent  it  involves. 

It  becomes,  however,  even  more  unbalanced,  if  the 
"  exclusion  of  Ulster  "  is  contemplated.  Whatever  else  may 
happen,  Ulster  will  not  accept  any  reduction  of  her  pre- 
sent representation  at  Westminster.  That  is  the  strongest 
point  in  her  argument,  and  it  is  unanswerable,  if  Ireland 
is  given  anything  less  than  colonial  self-government.  If, 
then,  Ulster  is  "  excluded  "  whole  from  the  Bill,  she  will 
be  sending  33  representatives  to  Westminster  against  27 
for  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  Ireland;  even  if  the  line  is 
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drawn  inside  her  present  boundaries,  she  will  have  some 
greatly  disproportionate  representation.  It  seems  inevitable 
therefore,  if  Ulster  is  "  excluded  "  from  the  Bill,  that  the 
whole  Irish  representation  should  be  restored  to  its  present 
figure. 

And  that  would  prove  the  most  impossible  anomaly  of 
all;  for  under  it  the  constitutional  compromises  of  the  Bill 
would  become  absolutely  menacing.  Their  dangers  to  the 
supremacy  of  Parliament  have  already  been  indicated.  With 
the  present  Irish  representation  at  Westminster  unreduced 
and  supported  by  a  semi-sovereign  body  in  Dublin,  they 
would  infallibly  destroy  the  whole  balance  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

A  single  concrete  instance  of  the  danger  will  indicate 
its  extent.  A  strong  minority  of  Nationalist  politicians 
already  openly  demands  that  the  Irish  Parliament  shall  have 
complete  control  of  Customs  and  Excise.  The  point  is 
urged,  for  example,  by  the  leader  of  the  powerful  society 
known  as  Sinn  Fein.*  The  partial  control  over  duties 
conceded  to  Ireland  by  the  Bill  was  provided  for  in  order  to 
give  the  Irish  Government  some  little  further  margin  for 
raising  revenue;  but  its  dangers  are  already  felt  in  many 
quarters,  and  a  majority  of  the  Liberal  party  insisted  on 
some  modification  of  the  provision  before  the  Bill  left  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  margin  of  the  Irish  Government 
is  therefore  now  smaller  than  the  Cabinet  first  thought 
necessary;  yet  the  need  of  revenue  is  bound  to  grow;  and 
as  it  grows,  it  must  continuously  reinforce  the  desire, 

*  The  Home  Rule  Bill  Examined,  by  Arthur  Griffith.  Published  by  the 
"  National  Council."  This  pamphlet  reproduces  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr 
Griffith  to  "  a  crowded  meeting  at  the  National  Council  Rooms,  Dublin," 
on  April  21,  1912.  Mr  Griffith  began  by  saying  that  "  they  were  not  there 
to  deal  with  the  Bill  as  a  final  settlement  or  a  national  measure.  It  was  neither. 
There  was  no  finality  in  its  provisions,  considered  as  a  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment." His  conclusion  was  that  "  they  should  demand  full  and  unrestricted 
control  of  the  Customs  and  Excise,  they  should  demand  the  collection  of 
their  own  revenue,  and  they  should  demand  that  a  power  of  the  British 
Parliament  to  legislate  for  Ireland  without  reference  to  the  Irish  Parliament, 
and  to  alter  and  amend  Irish  Acts,  should  neither  be  exercised  nor  claimed." 
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which  will  be  heard  from  the  first,  for  a  separate  system  of 
Customs  and  Excise.  Neither  Unionists  nor  Liberals  are 
prepared  to  yield  to  that  demand,  which  was  not  wholly 
admitted  even  by  the  Primrose  Committee,  though  it 
worked  on  the  assumption  that  Ireland  should  have  the 
largest  measure  of  self-government  compatible  with  her 
own  interests  and  those  of  the  United  Kingdom.  But  how 
will  they  prevent  it,  and  other  demands  of  the  same 
nature,  from  complicating  British  politics  even  worse  than 
the  present  demand  for  Nationalist  Home  Rule?  There 
will  obviously  be  no  means  of  preventing  it,  and  ulti- 
mately some  party  will  be  forced  to  meet  it,  as  the  present 
demand  has  been  met,  in  order,  whatever  the  conse- 
quences, to  escape  from  another  prolonged  Parliamentary 
impasse. 

There  is  a  weighty  warning  in  the  Primrose  Committee's 
Report  against  compromises  between  the  two  legislatures 
which  are  left  for  the  future  to  work  out : 

At  the  original  settlement  there  can  be  no  parity  of  status  between 
the  parties  to  the  contract.  In  fact,  one  of  the  two  will  not  yet  be  in 
corporate  existence.  It  will  be  merely  represented  by  the  individuals 
of  whom  it  will  eventually  be  composed,  and  by  those  who  sympathize 
with  them.  The  other  party  will  be  in  a  position  of  such  preponderat- 
ing authority  that  it  will  practically  be  able  to  dictate  the  terms  on 
which  the  settlement  must  be  accepted,  or  the  whole  enterprise  be 
foregone.  At  the  time  of  revision  the  position  will  be  entirely  changed. 
There  will  then  be  two  parties,  each  fully  clothed  with  a  definite 
authority,  constitutionally  or  legally  conferred,  and  failure  to  reach 
agreement  will  not  be  susceptible  of  any  such  short  method  of 
solution  as  might  be  resorted  to  at  the  original  settlement.  It  follows 
that  it  is  extremely  undesirable  to  leave  open  for  future  determina- 
tion any  questions  of  a  kind  that  would  demand  settlement  as  a 
condition  of  the  continued  working  on  constitutional  lines  of  the 
machinery  set  up  in  the  first  instance.* 

This  prospective  menace  to  the  supreme  authority  of 

the  Imperial  Parliament  is  implicit  in  all  the  compromises 

of  the  Bill.  It  is  grave  enough  as  the  Bill  now  stands,  and 

it  would  be  most  seriously  aggravated  by  the  restoration 

*  Primrose  Committee  Report,  pp.  13  and  14. 
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of  Ireland's  full  representation  at  Westminster.  It  pre- 
cludes all  hope  that  Parliament  might  be  free  from  the 
shadow  of  Irish  affairs,  and  it  would  ultimately  compel  a 
choice  between  full  colonial  self-government  and  ordinary 
provincial  powers. 

Liberals  and  Conservatives,  by  the  very  foundations  of 
their  respective  faiths,  are  equally  concerned  in  avoiding 
a  course  so  fatal  to  progressive  government  and  peace.  A 
section  of  each  party  is  already  showing  sufficient  common- 
sense  to  recognize  that  there  is  an  aspect  of  Irish  affairs 
which  it  has  hitherto  neglected.  Unionists,  or  many  of 
them,  are  willing  to  admit  that  the  Nationalist  ideal  is 
not  a  Liberal  manufacture;  it  is  there,  a  fact  of  deep 
and  permanent  significance.  Liberals,  on  their  side,  are 
beginning  to  confess  that  Ulster  is  not  a  Carlton  Club 
hallucination  but  another  hard  Irish  fact,  as  real  and  in- 
expugnable as  the  Nationalist  ideal.  Both  parties,  how- 
ever, have  further  yet  to  go,  if  they  are  to  make  a  lasting 
settlement.  They  have  to  look,  far  more  closely  than 
either  has  yet  done,  to  the  constitutional  bearing  of  their 
different  Irish  proposals;  and  they  have  to  judge  them, 
despite  their  Irish  preoccupations,  not  merely  by  the 
local  interests  of  Ireland  but — for  Ireland's  own  sake  as 
well  as  that  of  others — by  the  interests  of  the  whole  United 
Kingdom.  The  Constitution  is  the  birthright  of  Liberals 
and  Unionists  alike.  Whatever  their  differences,  the  basis 
of  both  their  political  creeds  is  the  supremacy  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  To  gerrymander  the  one  and  jeopar- 
dize the  other  in  the  heat  of  a  passing  quarrel  is  surely 
such  a  breach  as  neither  will  allow  with  its  own  most 
cardinal  article  of  faith. 

What  is  needed  on  both  sides  is  a  broad  and  thorough 
discussion  of  alternatives,  not  with  merely  opportunist 
motives,  but  with  a  firm  determination  to  settle  principles. 
"  Federalism  "  has  recently  been  much  in  the  air.  Long 
advocated  by  non-official  enthusiasts,  it  received  a  semi- 
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official  blessing  from  Mr  Churchill  at  Dundee  in  the 
autumn  of  1912 — a  blessing  which  he  repeated  in  general 
terms  from  the  same  platform  last  month  when  advocating 
due  consideration  for  Ulster.  Lord  Grey  and  other  pro- 
minent men  have  also  given  it  the  imprimatur  of  their 
influence  or  of  their  experience,  and  it  has  run  through  the 
debates  on  the  present  Bill  as  a  not  unpopular  but  very 
vaguely  apprehended  ideal. 

Such  treatment  can  never  bring  it  into  the  area  of 
practical  discussion.  If  it  is  to  help  in  any  serious  way 
towards  the  solution  of  the  present  impasse,  public  men 
must  come  together  and  decide  exactly  what  they  mean  by 
it.  Mr  Churchill's  first  speech  at  Dundee  had  one  signifi- 
cant passage  which  is  worth  recalling.  In  discussing  the 
delimitation  of  areas  for  separate  provincial  government, 
he  pointed  out  that  if  England  were  treated  as  a  single 
area,  it  would  create  a  provincial  legislature  and  executive 
so  powerful  that  they  would  menace  the  authority  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament;  and  he  therefore  suggested  the 
division  of  England  into  two  or  even  more  provinces. 
It  may  be  taken  from  this  that  he  is  not  prepared  to  con- 
template a  scheme  of  any  kind  which  would  disturb  the 
balance  of  our  existing  Constitution.  It  is  instructive  to 
compare  with  this  proviso  some  very  clear  conditions 
more  recently  laid  down  by  Mr  Austen  Chamberlain  in 
far  the  best  reasoned  and  most  constructive  speech  upon 
the  subject  yet  delivered  from  a  Unionist  platform.  Mr 
Chamberlain,  whose  words  deserve  quotation  at  length, 
gave  the  following  account  of  the  Unionist  attitude  towards 
the  invitation  proffered  at  Ladybank  by  the  Prime 
Minister: 

Mr  Asquith  asked  for  free,  frank  and  unfettered  communications 
on  the  basis  only  that  there  was  to  be  a  subordinate  Parliament  for 
Ireland,  with  an  executive  responsible  to  it,  that  the  claim  of  Ireland 
to  prior  treatment  should  be  recognized,  and  that  Ireland  should  not 
be  permanently  and  irretrievably  dismembered.  .  .  .  There  is  room 
within  broad  definitions  of  that  kind  for  a  great  deal  of  conversation, 
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though  whether  such  conversation  will  lead  to  fortunate  results  or 
not,  he  would  be,  I  think,  an  unduly  sanguine  man  who  would  now 
undertake  to  prophesy.  At  any  rate,  there  is  room  for  an  honest 
attempt  to  avert  a  great  national  calamity,  and  to  try  whether  even 
now  at  the  eleventh  hour  a  great  national  and  constitutional  diffi- 
culty cannot  be  solved  by  a  great  national  settlement.  But  if 
we  of  the  Unionist  Party  are  to  take  part  in  any  such  settlement,  if 
we  are  to  give  any  kind  of  support,  if  we  are  even  to  abstain  from 
doing  our  utmost  to  oppose  it,  there  are  certain  principles  for  which 
we  must  seek  acceptance  from  the  other  side.  We  cannot  satisfy 
ourselves  with  words,  we  must  look  to  facts  and  realities.  The 
body,  or  the  bodies,  which  are  created  must  be  subordinate,  not 
merely  in  name  but  in  nature.  They  must  have  a  position 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  rival  in  any  degree  the  power 
or  to  dispute  the  authority  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  at  Westmin- 
ster. It  is  not  sufficient  to  call  that  Parliament  supreme — 
it  must  be  supreme,  and  its  supremacy  must  be  beyond  challenge; 
and  the  position  created  for  the  new  body,  or  the  new  bodies  must 
be  such  that  none  of  them  can  aspire  with  the  slightest  hope  of 
success,  or  the  slightest  encouragement,  from  their  origin  and  con- 
stitution to  set  up  claim  to  equal  authority  or  to  impede  the  common 
action  of  the  whole  State  expressed  through  its  one  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. 

And  something  more  than  that  is  necessary.  It  is  necessary  if  there 
is  to  be  any  further  extension  of  local  government  that  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom  should  share  alike,  and  that  condition  if  fulfilled 
would  in  itself  be  a  great  safeguard  for  Imperial  unity.  It  would  in 
itself  be  a  great  bulwark  to  the  authority  of  the  Parliament  at 
Westminster,  for — while  it  is  certain  that  if  you  set  up  within  the 
United  Kingdom  one  separate  and  single  Parliament,  it  will  attempt, 
if  not  at  once,  still  in  the  course  of  no  long  period,  to  model  itself 
on  the  Imperial  Parliament,  to  rival  it,  to  extort  from  it  further 
powers,  to  secure  an  ever-increasing  measure  of  independence  until 
at  last  it  feels  itself  strong  enough  to  break  the  last  link  and  to  claim 
separation — if  you  apply  the  extension  of  local  government  equally 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  you  cannot  have  five  rivals  to  the 
Parliament  at  Westminster.* 

It  would  be  rash  to  press  too  far  the  resemblance  of  the 
two  positions;  but  this  at  least  is  clear,  that  Mr  Chamber- 
lain and  Mr  Churchill  share,  as  well  as  a  desire  for  real 
settlement,  some  common  and  important  ground  of 

*  Mr  Austen  Chamberlain  at  Birmingham,  reported  in  the  Morning  Posf, 
November  21. 
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principle.  When  every  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  diffi- 
culties and  divisions  which  hold  the  parties  apart,  the  fact 
remains  that  in  these  two  speeches,  delivered  respectively 
by  one  of  the  foremost  makers  of  each  party's  policy,  there 
is  an  avenue  to  settlement  which  moderate  and  far-seeing 
men  in  both  camps  might  well  consent  to  enter.  It  is  a 
striking  instance  of  the  continuity  of  English  public  life 
that  both  are  the  sons  of  men  who  played  decisive  parts  in 
the  Home  Rule  controversy  of  their  own  generation. 

The  details  of  a  settlement  could  certainly  not  be  worked 
out  without  considerable  delay;  but  the  parties  would 
not  necessarily  take  long  to  reach,  or  not  reach,  an 
adequate  agreement  on  matters  of  principle.  Principles 
would  have  to  be  fixed  as  soon  as  each  attempted  to  define 
its  own  conditions.  Would  both,  for  instance,  be  prepared 
to  accept  a  system  of  devolution  on  true  federal  principles  ? 
If  so,  some  very  important  corollaries  would  at  once 
become  clear.  Liberals,  for  instance,  would  have  to  abandon 
the  claim  of  any  powers  for  Ireland  which  could  not  in 
practice  be  extended  to  the  other  provinces;  and  if  they 
sought  to  subdivide  historic  England,  which  has  been  a 
nation  ever  since  representative  government  was  first 
devised,  they  could  not  in  the  name  of  Nationalism  force 
Ulster  into  the  same  provincial  legislature  as  the  rest  of 
Ireland.  Ulster,  in  fact,  would  be  justified  in  claiming  the 
same  rights  as  Ontario,  and  Nationalist  Ireland  no  more 
than  the  rights  of  Quebec.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  conse- 
quences of  this  nature,  which  would  seem  to  be  inevitable 
in  a  federal  scheme,  could  be  reconciled  with  one  at  least  of 
Mr  Asquith's  conditions  at  Ladybank. 

Both  Liberals  and  Unionists,  moreover,  would  have  to 
accept  the  loss  of  one  central  feature  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution which  has  always  been  its  pride.  A  federal  system 
is  impossible  without  a  written  constitution,  subject  to 
interpretation  by  Courts.  In  theory,  the  supremacy  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament  would,  of  course,  be  preserved; 
its  power  of  amendment  would  not  be  removed.  But  in 
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practice  Imperial  statesmanship  would  have  to  accept  the 
well-known  limitations  imposed  on  action  by  a  written 
instrument  which  creates  or  preserves  State  rights.  It 
would,  in  fact,  be  sacrificing  in  some  not  inconsiderable 
degree  the  elasticity,  the  power  of  adaptation  to  changing 
conditions,  the  flexibility  in  every  sphere  of  policy  and 
finance,  which  have  hitherto  characterized  the  central 
government  of  the  Empire.  The  loss  might  be  found 
to  be  small  compared  to  the  gain;  but  at  least  it  should  be 
studied  by  all  parties  before  the  change  was  made. 

A  federal  solution  would  not  in  any  case  be  the  only 
settlement  compatible  with  the  conditions  at  present 
stated  by  the  English  leaders  on  both  sides ;  for  a  system  of 
administrative  devolution  might  be  found  to  give  adequate 
scope  to  the  special  needs  and  circumstances  of  Irish 
life  without  stereotyping  the  present  divisions  by  the 
creation  of  two  Irish  legislatures.  Such  a  system 
would  have  manifest  advantages.  It  would  enable  Irish 
administrative  requirements  to  be  met  at  once,  without 
committing  Parliament  to  similar  measures  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  until  their  needs  and  circum- 
stances had  been  as  fully  investigated  and  discussed  as 
those  of  Ireland.  It  would  also  be  capable  of  extension 
or  amendment  as  new  circumstances  suggested  or  new 
experience  prescribed.  In  Ireland,  in  particular,  these  ad- 
vantages might  prove  the  making  of  a  unity  which  federalism 
would  almost  certainly  retard.  If  administrative  devolution 
were  to  follow  the  lines  of  the  four  Irish  provinces,  it  could 
be  adapted  to  an  existing  framework  both  of  modern 
requirements  and  of  historic  sentiment.  The  four  provinces, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  vagrant  districts  or 
counties,  are  geographically  and  historically  distinct.  From 
the  economic  standpoint,  they  have  important  separate 
interests ;  and  they  are  all  equally  concerned  to  secure  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  benefits  of  local  government, 
which  should  not  be  concentrated  on  Dublin  alone,  or  even 
on  Dublin  and  Belfast.  (The  dangers  of  such  concentration 
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may  be  studied  in  the  older  Australian  State  capitals.)  They 
are,  moreover,  equal  or  superior  in  population  to  a  majority 
of  the  Canadian  provinces  or  Australian  and  American  States 
— Connaught,  about  six  hundred  thousand;  Leinster  and 
Munster,  just  over  a  million;  and  Ulster,  a  million  and  a 
half — and  they  represent  the  oldest  divisions  of  government 
in  Irish  history.  Mr  Chamberlain's  scheme  of  Irish  govern- 
ment in  1886  is  understood  to  have  been  upon  these  lines; 
they  are  recommended  by  some  modern  practice  and  experi- 
ence; and  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the  possibilities 
contained  in  them  have  yet  been  adequately  discussed  by 
statesmen  of  the  front  rank.*  Two  legislatures,  one  in  Dublin 
and  one  in  Belfast,  would  focus  upon  those  local  capitals 
all  the  strength  of  feeling  which  at  present  embroils  and 
estranges  the  two  Irish  nations;  they  would  perpetuate 
the  division  instead  of  healing  it.  Administrative  devo- 
lution, on  the  contrary,  beginning  with  provincial  insti- 
tutions suited  to  provincial  needs,  would  enable  joint 
institutions  to  be  built  up  gradually  as  interest  dictated 
and  sentiment  allowed.  Irish  unity  might  even  so  be  slow 
in  reaching  its  consummation ;  but  at  least  it  would  be 
travelling  on  the  forward  path. 

Nationalist  sentiment,  perhaps,  would  not  be  easily  per- 
suaded to  accept  such  gradual  steps,  and  all  who  understand 
it  would  respect  its  sense  of  loss.  Yet  in  its  present  state, 
desiring  the  benefits  of  union  and  the  forms  of  a  separate 
State,  it  is  pursuing  incompatible  ideas.  There  is  no  solution 
short  of  colonial  self-government  which  can  satisfy  the 
sentiment  of  Nationalism  in  its  historic  form;  and  reasoning 
Nationalists  themselves  have  discovered  that  Nationalist 
sentiment,  pushed  to  that  length,  would,  for  the  present 
at  least,  only  spell  the  ruin  of  the  Ireland  they  love. 
Are  they  not  neglecting  another  great  moral  of  the  con- 
temporary world  when  they  assert  that  national  sentiment 

*  An  able  study  of  the  subject  has  recently  been  published  by  Sir  Isaac 
Pitman  &  Sons,  entitled  Provincial  Self-Government  versus  Howe  Rule,  by 
"  An  Irish  Democrat." 
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can  have  full  play  only  through  certain  narrow  political 
forms  ? 

The  growth  of  democratic  institutions  has  stimulated 
local  patriotism  all  over  the  civilized  world.  With  the  rise 
of  popular  government,  the  spread  of  education,  and  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  press,  communities  are  more  self- 
conscious  than  they  used  to  be,  and  more  inclined  in  conse- 
quence to  emphasize  the  differences  which  minister  to  local 
pride.  The  tendency  of  modern  politics  is  to  that  extent 
against  centralization;  it  demands  that  all  communities, 
small  or  large,  shall  be  governed,  in  the  matters  which 
concern  themselves  alone,  according  to  their  own  ideas. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  vastly  increased  facilities  of  com- 
munication which  mark  the  modern  world  are  stimulating 
competition  in  all  its  forms  and  making  for  organization  on 
an  always  larger  scale.  If  democracy,  faced  by  these  new  facts, 
has  made  a  great  discovery  since  the  cult  of  little  nations 
in  the  middle  of  last  century,  it  is  that  local  patriotism  and 
self-interest  are  not  antagonistic,  but  complementary  and 
essential,  to  patriotism  and  self-interest  of  a  broader  kind. 
The  growth  of  Nationalism,  in  its  democratic  form,  has  not 
impeded,  but  impelled,  the  formation  of  the  great  political 
systems  under  which  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  smaller 
States  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  are  now  distributed; 
and  the  tendency  is  still  moving  irresistibly  to  even  wider 
organization.  For  the  world  in  general  has  discovered — 
what  England  and  Scotland  discovered  in  the  eighteenth, 
and  French  and  British  Canada  in  the  following  century — 
that  the  full  expression  and  development  of  national  and 
race  sentiment  does  not  necessarily  require,  and  may  even 
be  prevented  by,  the  creation  or  maintenance  of  sovereign 
institutions  coterminous  with  the  older  boundaries  of  nation 
or  of  race.  Scotland  is  still  Scotland,  and  Quebec  still  Que- 
bec, despite  the  merging  of  their  government  in  the  greater 
systems  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  Dominion;  and 
neither  could  have  preserved  its  character  and  special  insti- 
tutions by  any  other  course. 
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There  is  a  luminous  little  passage  in  the  talk  of  Goldwin 
Smith  which  gives  his  opinion  upon  this  very  point.  His 
secretary,  Mr  Haultain,  had  been  discussing  the  aggressive 
character  of  Scottish  national  sentiment,  and  Goldwin  Smith 
took  up  the  parable  with  characteristic  force: 

They  are  bumptious,  very  bumptious.  They  try  to  force  their 
Burns  down  our  throats.  ...  I  should  like  to  read  the  Scotch  a  lesson 
some  day.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  England  made  Scotland.  Scot- 
land was  divided  into  Highlanders  and  Lowlanders.  The  Highlanders 
were  constantly  marauding  on  the  Lowlanders,  and  were  regarded 
by  the  Lowlanders  as  thieves  and  robbers.  Only  when  England 
stepped  in  and  conquered  the  Highlanders  was  there  unity  in  Scot- 
land. Cromwell  pacified  Scotland  and  the  Act  of  Union  did  the  rest.* 

Half-serious  though  he  were,  Goldwin  Smith  expressed 
a  truth.  Scottish  sentiment  lost  nothing,  but  gained,  by 
being  merged  in  the  larger  commonwealth.  Ireland  is  an 
island,  it  is  true;  and  Scottish  Highlanders  and  Low- 
landers  were  not  so  deeply  divided  by  religion,  or  by  the 
marriage  policy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  These 
things  in  Ireland  are  part  of  her  life;  and  it  is  useless  to 
denounce  that  aspect  of  which  one  happens  to  disapprove, 
as  though  denunciation  would  somehow  wither  historical 
facts.  "  The  tragedy  of  history,"  in  the  great  German 
saying,  "  is  not  the  conflict  between  right  and  wrong,  but 
the  conflict  between  right  and  right."  But  though  the 
solid  facts  make  Irish  unity  still  a  vision  of  the  future  and 
Irish  independence  an  impossible  dream,  there  is  surely 
nothing  in  that  circumstance  which  condemns  the  national 
sentiment  of  Catholic  Ireland  to  waste  unsatisfied.  Scot- 
land at  least  has  found  scope  enough  for  national  sentiment 
within  a  sovereignty  wider  than  her  own  boundaries,  and 
Nationalist  Ireland  should  be  able  to  find  it  too. 

"What"— said  Mr  Churchill,  tilting  at  the  Tariff 
Reform  prescription  for  Irish  woes — "  shall  a  nation  take  in 
exchange  for  its  soul?  Tuppence  in  the  pound  on  butter?  >: 

*  Goldwin  Smith:  Life  and  Opinions ,  p.  162. 
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Did  Scotland  then  sell  her  soul  when  she  accepted  the 
benefits  of  the  larger  union?  Mr  Churchill  has  not  suggested 
that  to  his  constituents  at  Dundee. 

The  Empire  has  often  been  called  in  aid  of  late  to  swell 
the  argument  for  a  Nationalist  solution  of  the  Irish  Ques- 
tion. Mr  Asquith  repeated  this  vague  appeal  at  Leeds. 
Peace  and  order  in  Ireland  will  certainly  make  for  new 
goodwill  amongst  the  scattered  Irish  population  in  all 
the  Dominions  and  in  the  United  States;  but  the  domestic 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  still  be  a  domestic 
Parliament,  however  much  it  devolve  its  Irish  cares;  and  it 
is  not  because  of  Ireland  or  congestion  or  lack  of  time,  but 
because  it  is  a  domestic  body  and  must  always  be  so,  that 
the  Parliament  at  Westminster  is  unfitted  for  permanent 
Imperial  responsibility.  The  domestic  question  of  Federal- 
ism or  other  devolutionary  expedients  has  nothing  in  fact 
to  do  with  the  question  of  Imperial  organization,  except 
that  the  whole  Empire  is  necessarily  interested  in  the  good 
government  of  the  British  Isles. 

The  Empire  does,  however,  offer  a  wealth  of  rich  example 
in  almost  every  political  problem  which  human  capacity 
has  yet  been  called  upon  to  solve.  If  any  people  should 
understand  the  needs  and  ideals  of  Nationalism,  it  is 
assuredly  the  British  people,  who  first  devised  the  great 
instruments  of  popular  government  and  have  planted  them 
in  four  new  national  centres  within  the  last  sixty  years.  In 
the  latest-made  of  these  Dominions,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  they  have  faced  and  settled  a  problem  of  discordant 
national  sentiments  which  no  other  people  would  have 
dreamt  of  settling  by  such  means.  The  principle  adopted 
there  was  to  focus  the  new  and  larger  national  sentiment  in  a 
single  central  Parliament,  while  providing  by  extensive 
devolution  to  Provincial  Councils  for  local  self-government 
in  provincial  affairs.  Thus  local  feeling  and  race-conscious- 
ness were  given  their  proper  expression,  but  not  allowed  to 
impair  the  greater  unity  of  the  new  South  African  State.  If 
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any  sign  be  needed  of  the  merit  of  that  settlement,  it  may 
be  found  in  the  recent  division  of  the  South  African 
Nationalist  party,  which  shows  to  what  extent  the  broad 
sentiment  of  South  African  nationalism,  with  its  corollary 
of  Imperial  loyalty,  is  cutting  across  the  old  agglomerations 
of  creed  and  race. 

English  and  Irish  politicians,  if  they  will  come  together, 
can  find  without  doubt  a  lasting  settlement  of  their  present 
difficulties  in  the  example  of  one  or  other  of  the  self-govern- 
ing British  communities;  but  no  settlement  can  last  which 
is  a  mere  makeshift  between  parties  or  the  work  of  one 
party  alone.  If  national  division  instead  of  national  union 
results  from  the  course  of  the  next  few  months,  the 
weakening  and  confusing  effect  on  Imperial  policy  may  do 
irreparable  injury  to  world-wide  interests.  In  this  twentieth 
century  the  self-governing  peoples  of  the  Empire  are  called 
upon  to  solve  a  problem  of  democratic  government  as  vast 
and  complex  as  it  is  new,  upon  which  depends,  not  merely 
their  own  development  and  security,  but  the  welfare  of  nearly 
four  hundred  millions  besides,  in  every  grade  of  civilization 
and  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  By  their  success  or  failure 
in  that  task  there  hangs,  in  no  mere  phrase,  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  the  world.  If,  in  the  parent  country  of  the 
British  Imperial  system,  statesmanship  can  now  steer  no 
course  but  towards  disintegration  or  civil  war,  the  prospect 
for  the  future  will  be  mean  and  dark  indeed. 

The  true  method  of  settlement  is  not  in  any  doubt.  Three 
national  constitutions  have  been  framed  in  the  last  sixty 
years,  under  which  new  Dominions  have  been  forged  from 
groups  of  scattered  and  often  discordant  States.  In  each 
of  these  settlements — in  Canada,  Australia,  and  South 
Africa — the  method  has  been  the  same.  Every  province, 
every  interest,  every  race  was  represented  in  the  bodies 
which  gave  the  settlement  shape;  and  each  is  now  broad- 
based  upon  the  constituent  people's  consent. 

The  same  method  cannot  be  beyond  the  resources  of 
statesmanship  in  these  islands,  where  the  problem  is  not 
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complicated  by  great  distances  or  wide  diversities  of  climate 
and  race.  We  have  only  to  apply  to  our  own  troubles  the  prin- 
ciples which  our  own  statesmen  have  helped  to  apply  and  test 
elsewhere.  Our  responsibility  is  great  if  we  fail.  For  the  pre- 
sent, at  least,  we  are  in  a  special  sense  the  trustees  of  the 
whole  British  world.  Imperial  interests  are  in  the  warp  and 
woof  of  our  domestic  system  of  government,  and  even  in 
our  local  politics — at  least  when  they  touch  the  foundations 
of  the  State — we  have  to  act  as  men  whose  conduct  will 
deeply  affect  the  conditions  in  which  the  problem  of  Imperial 
organization  will  demand  to  be  solved.  For  Englishmen  and 
Irishmen,  in  face  of  this  responsibility  and  against  every 
lesson  of  their  own  and  the  Empire's  past,  to  press  a  party 
quarrel  to  the  point  of  civil  war  is  surely  a  folly  and  a  crime 
from  which  our  leaders  will  yet  do  their  utmost  to  save 
themselves  and  us. 
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WITH  the  defeat  of  Turkey,  the  passing  of  Moslem 
races  under  the  domination  of  Christian  Powers,  and 
the  collapse  of  Persia,  a  vast  change  has  come  over  the 
Mahomedan  world.  At  the  close  of  an  article  entitled 
"  The  Balkan  Crisis,"  in  the  number  of  THE  ROUND  TABLE, 
for  December,  1912,  the  question  was  asked  how  this  change 
will  react  upon  Islam  and  what  difficulties  it  portends  for 
Great  Britain  as  the  ruler  of  more  than  eighty  million 
Mahomedans. 

Are  we  about  to  witness  the  fulfilment  of  Mahomed's 
prophecy,  that  his  followers,  forgetful  of  his  teaching,  would 
be  driven  back  to  the  original  home  of  their  faith,  but  that 
then,  chastened  in  spirit,  they  would  arise  once  more  and 
conquer  the  world?  Are  the  millions  of  Mohamedans 
in  India  and  Egypt  labouring  under  a  deep  sense  of 
religious  injury;  do  they  regard  the  British  Government  as 
a  secret  party  to  the  conspiracy  against  their  faith;  and  is 
their  gaze  fixed  upon  the  day  of  triumph  prophesied  of 
old?  Finally,  will  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  create  for  us 
fresh  difficulties  of  foreign  policy  in  Arabia,  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  on  Egyptian  and  Indian  frontiers? 

In  order  to  appreciate  clearly  the  nature  of  the  sentiment 
which  agitates  the  Mahomedan  world  at  the  present 
day,  it  is  necessary  to  review  briefly  the  growth  of  the 
Empire  of  Islam,  and  to  consider  how  far  the  acquisition 
of  temporal  power  was  either  the  purpose  or  the  inevitable 
accompaniment  of  the  diffusion  of  that  faith. 
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MAHOMED  was  forty  years  old  when,  after  a  long 
^^  period  of  inward  striving  and  meditation,  he  revealed 
his  prophetic  mission,  first  to  his  intimate  companions,  and 
later  to  the  whole  community.  Mecca,  where  he  began  his 
preaching,  was  the  centre  of  a  flourishing  idolatry,  and 
though  at  first  men  thought  him  a  harmless  enthusiast,  later, 
as  the  number  of  his  followers  grew  and  he  began  to  insult 
the  idols  and  to  declare  the  damnation  of  unbelievers,  feeling 
against  him  rose  high.  Such  government  as  existed  in  Mecca, 
however,  was  divided  among  various  tribes  of  the  Koreish 
race,  to  which  Mahomed  himself  belonged,  and  therefore 
he  was  protected  from  actual  injury  by  his  own  relatives  in 
high  places.  Even  against  his  adherents  no  really  deterrent 
measures  could  be  taken,  because  the  whole  of  Mecca  was 
sanctuary,  and  no  blood  might  be  shed  there.  Punishment 
took  the  form  of  imprisonment,  or  preferably  exposure 
to  the  glare  of  the  midday  sun,  in  the  hope  of  extorting 
recantation  from  the  sufferer.  But  the  persecution  of  the 
Prophet  was  sufficiently  severe  to  drive  him  into  exile,  and 
in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  mission,  A.D.  622,  he  and  his 
followers  migrated  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  where  the  new 
doctrine  rapidly  gained  adherents. 

Mecca  lay  on  a  great  trade  route  between  Yemen  and 
Petra.  Its  ancient  commerce  had  indeed  declined  when, 
early  in  the  Christian  era,  the  Romans  opened  the  sea  route 
from  Egypt  to  Yemen  and  the  East,  but  the  prosperity 
of  the  city  was  partly  restored  in  the  fifth  century.  Its  pagan 
religion,  which  had  probably  come  in  remote  ages  from 
Yemen,  though  still  strong  in  outward  appearance,  was  in- 
wardly decayed  by  the  time  of  Mahomed.  The  Magian 
religion  from  Persia  had  gained  a  hold  upon  some  tribes; 
many  Jews  also  had  fled  to  Arabia  from  Roman  oppres- 
sion, and  every  Hebrew  colony  was  a  proselytizing 
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centre.  Intercourse  with  the  Jews  revived,  if  it  did  not 
create,  the  legend  that  the  Caaba  was  built  by  Abraham  and 
Ishmael.  Last,  but  not  least,  Christianity  had  made  con- 
siderable headway  among  the  Arabs,  and  though  as  a  religion 
it  had  not  taken  root  in  the  Hedjaz,  its  ideas  were  doubtless 
well  known  in  Mecca  through  the  medium  of  commerce 
and  travel.  Society,  moreover,  was  disorganized.  The  tribal 
system,  with  its  family  feuds  and  its  denial  of  public  justice, 
was  breaking  down.  Everything  was  ready  for  a  new  light, 
both  in  religious  ideas  and  in  social  customs. 

It  was  to  such  a  world  that  Mahomed  proclaimed  the 
"  God  of  Abraham  "  as  the  one  and  only  God,  thus  puri- 
fying without  destroying  the  ancient  cult  of  Mecca. 
Secondly,  as  other  great  teachers  had  done,  he  declared  him- 
self to  be  the  Prophet  or  Messenger  of  God,  and  enjoined 
the  necessity  of  believing  in  and  obeying  all  such  mes- 
sengers as  might,  from  time  to  time,  be  sent  by  God  to 
reveal  his  will.  Thirdly,  he  commanded  the  faithful  to  pray 
five  times  a  day;  fourthly,  to  pay  the  poor  tax.;,  fifthly,  to 
fast  in  the  month  of  Ramadan;  and  sixthly,  to  perform  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  Mount  Arafat.  The  fundamental 
basis  of  his  revelation  was,  however,  the  absolute  belief  in 
one  God,  and  it  was  this  which  found  an  echo  in  the  hearts 
of  men  and  ensured  for  Islam  a  vitality  which  no  persecu- 
tion could  have  quenched.  From  a  belief  in  the  unity  of 
God  followed  the  recognition  of  the  equality  of  all  believers 
before  God  and  of  the  responsibility  of  man  to  God  for  his 
works.  These  were  the  forces  that  disintegrated  the  tribal 
system  and  paved  the  way  for  the  development  of  a  nation. 

Mahomed's  original  enterprise  was  probably  limited  to 
the  conversion  of  Mecca,  which  took  place  eight  years  after 
his  retreat  to  Medina.  But  he  must  soon  have  realized  that 
the  conquest  of  Arabia  would  be  forced  upon  him.  Even  in 
the  seventh  year  after  his  flight  to  Medina,  from  which  dates 
the  Hegira  era  of  chronology,  he  is  said  to  have  sent  letters 
to  all  known  sovereigns  inviting  them  to  embrace  his  teach- 
ing. After  the  Prophet's  death,  able  leaders  succeeded 
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him,  and  victory  followed  victory  so  rapidly  that  in  forty 
years  and   by  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century  Islam 
had  almost  reached   the   zenith   of   its  glory.  In  Africa, 
conquest  was  carried  as  far  as  Morocco;  in  the  far  West 
Spain  was  reduced;  while  in  the  East  the  armies  of  the 
faithful  penetrated  as  far  as  Multan  in  India  and  Kashgar 
on  the  marches  of  China.  But  the  complete  defeat  of  the 
Moors    by    Charles    Martel    stayed    the    advance    of   the 
Moslems,  and  from  that  time  onward  their  power  began  to 
decline.  Civil  wars  broke  out  and  resulted  in  the  transfer  of 
the  Khalifa te  from  Damascus  to  Baghdad  and  the  establish- 
ment of  rival  dynasties  in  Spain,  Africa  and  elsewhere.  The 
employment  of  Turkish  mercenaries  hastened  the  decline  of 
the  Saracens,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Khalif  was  but  a  name  and  his  actual 
authority  hardly  extended  beyond  the  province  of  Baghdad. 
The  substance  of  his  empire  passed,  first  to  the  Seljukian 
Turks,  then  to  the  Mongols  under  Zingis  Khan,  and  finally, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  to  another  Turkish  tribe  who 
derived  from  their  first  ruler,  Othman,  the  dreaded  name 
of  Ottomans.  With  the  rise  of  the  Ottomans,  the  tide 
turned  once  more  in  favour  of  Islam.  At  one  time,  their 
empire  included  not  only  Asia  Minor,  Syria  and  a  large 
portion  of  Arabia,  which  they  still  hold,  but  also  Southern 
Russia,  the  Balkan  peninsula  and  all  the  African  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Their  advance  into  Europe  itself  was 
stayed  only  at  the  gates  of  Vienna.  The  total  population  of 
the    Ottoman    dominions    may   have    been     about     fifty 
millions,  and  the  area  was  nearly  twice  that  of  Europe 
without  Russia.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, however,  the  power  of  the  Ottomans  began  to  wane 
and  the  process  of  decay  has  continued  steadily  ever  since, 
until  they  have  now  been  ousted  from  their  last  possessions 
in  Africa  and  retain  but  a  precarious  foothold  in  Europe. 

Learned  students  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
acquisition  of  temporal  power  was  neither  the  aim  nor  the 
inseparable  accompaniment  of  the  diffusion  of  Islam. 
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They  attribute  the  upheaval  of  nations  less  to  the  sword 
of  God  than  to  natural  economic  causes;  and  they  argue 
that  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the  Mahomedan  faith  were 
due,  not  to  its  victories  on  the  battlefield,  but  to  its  great 
missionary  force,  which  gave  it  an  advantage  over  other 
religions  in  effecting  the  rapid  conversion  of  whole  com- 
munities without  the  use  of  violence.  They  point  to  the 
periodic  ferments  of  the  peoples  of  Arabia,  to  the  inexorable 
need  which  drove  them  to  find  outlets  beyond  their  own 
unfertile  land,  to  the  weakness  of  the  two  great  neighbour- 
ing empires  of  Persia  and  Byzantium,  and  to  the  ease  with 
which  conquest,  once  begun,  was  pushed  to  the  limits  of 
physical  domination.  They  urge,  also,  the  tolerance  of 
Mahomedan  governors'  towards  the  religions  of  subject 
races;  they  remind  us  that  the  conversion  of  the  population 
in  Persia  and  in  Egypt  and  Syria  took  place  long  after  the 
subjection  of  these  countries,  while,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
large  prosperous  communities  of  non-Mussulmans,  and 
especially  of  Jews  and  Christians,  existed  peacefully  in 
Mahomedan  countries  and  enjoyed  a  protection  which 
non-Christians  would  certainly  not  then  have  met  with  in 
Christian  lands. 

This  is  a  comfortable  doctrine,  for  it  leads  to  the  inference 
that,  as  the  sword  is  not  the  weapon  of  enlightenment,  the 
acquisition  or  retention  of  temporal  power  is  no  part  of  the 
doctrine  of  Mahomed,  and  the  faithful  may  watch  the 
passing  of  their  dominion  with  equanimity.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  at  variance  with  Mahomedan  dogma  and  is  only 
partially  supported  by  the  facts  of  history.  Mahomed,  after 
he  had  formed  his  plans  for  the  capture  of  Mecca  and  the 
conquest  of  Arabia,  undoubtedly  thought  of  Islam  as  a 
nation  and  therefore  as  a  temporal  power.  Each  member 
of  the  community  was  to  be  a  warrior,  ready  at  all  times 
to  propagate  the  faith  by  the  sword,  as  well  as  a  priest 
to  lead  the  prayers.  At  first  paganism  was  the  target  of 
the  Prophet's  wrath  and  vengeance,  and  it  was  part  of 
his  system  to  extend  a  measure  of  tolerance  to  Jews  and 
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Christians,  whose  religion,  like  Islam  itself,  was  founded 
on  sacred  writings.  But  at  a  later  stage  the  precepts  con- 
cerning the  "Jihad,"  or  Sacred  War,  emerged  in  a  clearly 
defined  form.  Unbelievers,  other  than  idol-worshippers, 
were  to  be  given  a  choice  between  three  alternatives — 
accepting  Islam,  submitting  to  the  Moslems  and  paying 
tribute  in  return  for  protection,  and  fighting,  on  the 
understanding  that  defeat  would  mean  the  forfeit  of  their 
lives,  the  seizure  of  their  property,  and  the  enslavement  of 
their  families. 

The  Khalif  Omar  was  the  first  to  declare  the  doctrine 
that  in  Arabia  no  religion  but  Islam  should  exist,  and  that 
the  whole  nation  was  as  a  weapon  forged  by  God  for  the 
subjection  of  the  world  to  the  one  Faith.  But  beyond  the 
borders  of  Arabia  Jews  and  Christians  were  still  tolerated 
and  even  encouraged,  since,  as  tribute  payers,  they  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  Believers'  support.  In  effect, 
the  inferiority  of  the  position  allotted  to  Christians  operated 
as  a  strong  inducement  to  them  to  change  their  faith. 
So  long  as  they  remained  aloof,  they  were  mulcted  in  special 
taxes,  subject  to  civil  disabilities  and  liable  to  fanatical 
attack.  The  confession  of  the  Moslem  faith,  which  involved 
merely  the  utterance  of  a  formula,  forthwith  placed 
them  upon  a  footing  of  complete  equality  with  their  con- 
querors, and  assured  them  of  sympathy  and  protection  and  a 
share  in  the  temporal  and  eternal  blessings  promised  by  the 
Prophet. 

The  toleration  permitted  towards  Jews  and  Christians 
should  not,  however,  obscure  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  object  of  Mahomed  ultimately  to  extinguish  both 
Judaism  and  Christianity.  From  the  moment  when,  in  the 
seventh  year  of  the  Hegira,  Mahomed  summoned  the  world 
to  submit  to  the  true  God,  the  ideal  of  universal  Islam  was 
set  up,  and  it  became  the  duty  of  the  faithful  to  "  fight 
in  the  ways  of  God,  until  opposition  be  crushed  and  the 
world  become  the  Lord's  alone."  The  world  was  regarded 
as  divided  into  the  territory  of  Islam  and  the  territory  of 
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War,  and  it  was  the  perpetual  duty  of  the  true  Moslem 
to  extend  the  faith  by  combat.  His  zeal  was  stimulated  by 
the  certainty  that  success  would  be  rewarded  with  the  spoils 
of  war,  while,  if  he  fell,  the  martyr's  crown  would  ensure  for 
him  in  the  next  world  all  that  his  heart  could  desire.  It  was, 
without  doubt,  this  doctrine  of  the  "  Holy  War  "  which 
swept  Islam  in  a  few  years  across  the  eastern  world,  and  not 
merely  the  weakness  of  the  neighbouring  powers,  nor  the 
decadence  of  the  Christian  religion,  nor  the  economic  needs 
of  the  Arab  tribes. 

When,  more  than  two  and  a  half  centuries  later,  the 
tenets  of  Islam  were  crystallized  into  their  final  form  and 
authoritatively  recorded,  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  War  kept 
its  pride  of  place,  although,  with  time,  it  had  lost  some  of  its 
practical  application.  With  changing  circumstances  the  Jihad 
came  to  be  regarded  as  an  obligation  theoretically  laid  upon 
the  community  as  a  whole,  but  in  practice  to  be  fulfilled  only 
as  circumstances  might  permit  or  demand  by  an  appointed 
body  of  the  faithful.  The  evolution  of  empire  had  in  fact 
revealed  other  and  more  peaceful  means  for  the  dissemination 
of  the  faith.  Persuasion,  persecution,  intermarriage,  slavery, 
enrolment  in  the  army,  the  seizure  of  children,  the  offer  of 
material  advantages  to  converts,  all  played  a  very  prominent 
part  in  the  growth  of  Islam  during  the  long  periods  of  inter- 
vening truce.  Again,  after  the  first  fury  of  Mahomedan 
conquest  had  spent  itself,  it  was  often  succeeded  by  a 
sort  of  easy  and  contemptuous  tolerance.  Within  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  for  instance,  the  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tions of  the  various  Christian  subject  races  came  to 
be  officially  recognized  by  the  Sultan,  and  the  Christian 
communities  or  millet  preserved,  through  centuries  of  sub- 
jection, a  measure  of  internal  autonomy,  which  with  the 
decay  of  the  Ottoman  power  and  the  growth  of  the  doc- 
trine of  nationalities  in  the  nineteenth  century  afforded  a 
basis  for  the  great  movement  towards  political  emancipa- 
tion from  Turkish  rule.  In  India  also  the  first  Mahomedan 
invasions  swept  over  the  peninsula  in  successive  waves  of 
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destruction,  but  in  the  course  of  time  the  Mahomedan 
rulers,  often  engaged  in  internecine  warfare,  were  more 
and  more  frequently  prompted  by  motives  of  political 
expediency  to  conciliate  their  Hindu  subjects,  to  enrol 
Hindu  mercenaries  in  their  armies,  and  to  enter  into 
alliances  with  the  Hindu  princes  who  still  retained  their 
independence.  This  policy  of  enlightened  tolerance  reached 
its  highest  development  under  the  great  Moghul  Emperor, 
Akbar.  Under  Aurangzeb  a  period  of  violent  Mahomedan 
reaction  set  in  and  for  a  long  time  no  further  attempt  was 
made  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  Islam  and  Hinduism. 

In  modern  times,  educated  and  civilized  Mahomedans, 
realizing  that  the  Holy  War  is  no  longer  a  practical  or  indeed 
a  desirable  means  of  spreading  their  religion,  explain  the 
use  of  the  sword  as  having  been  a  temporary  expedient 
suited  only  to  the  conditions  which  immediately  con- 
fronted the  rise  of  Islam.  They  remark  that,  although  the 
world  was  primarily  divided  into  the  "  territory  of  Islam  " 
and  the  "  territory  of  War,"  yet,  at  a  later  stage,  some 
Islamic  countries  were  reconquered,  and  there  were  also 
other  countries  under  the  government  of  unbelievers  in 
which  Moslems  had  settled  and  in  which  their  communities 
had  grown  and  flourished.  The  pressure  of  circumstances, 
then,  demanded  the  recognition  of  yet  a  third  kind  of  terri- 
tory, namely,  one  in  which  Mahomedans  were  protected 
and  permitted  to  practise  their  religion  undisturbed.  It  was, 
and  is,  argued  that  in  such  a  country — of  which  India  is,  of 
course,  the  most  notable  example — the  idea  of  a  religious 
crusade  against  the  Government  is  impossible.  The  Koran 
is  quoted  against  the  doctrine  of  the  sword :  "  Let  there 
be  no  forcing  in  religion;  the  right  way  has  been  made 
clearly  distinguishable  from  the  wrong  one."  And  again :  "  If 
the  Lord  had  pleased,  all  who  are  on  the  earth  would  have 
believed  altogether;  and  wilt  thou  force  men  to  be  be- 
lievers? "  Sir  Saiyid  Ahmad,  a  distinguished  Indian 
reformer,  argued  that  Mahomedanism  grasped  the  sword, 
not  to  force  men  to  become  believers  at  the  sword's  point, 
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but  only  to  proclaim  the  eternal  truth  of  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  then  known 
globe.  According  to  Islam,  the  best  and  most  meritorious 
act  is  the  preaching  and  making  known  the  existence  of  one 
indivisible  God.  Again,  he  said  that,  under  the  English  rule, 
Mahomedans  were  not  persecuted,  and  as  the  subjects 
of  the  British  Government  they  were  bound  not  to  join  in 
a  "  Jihad  "  against  it.  So  long  as  Moslems  could  preach  the 
unity  of  God  in  perfect  peace,  no  Moslem  could,  according 
to  his  religion,  wage  war  against  the  rulers  of  that  country, 
of  whatever  creed  they  might  be.  Sir  Saiyid  Ahmad  was 
more  of  a  practical  reformer  than  of  a  theologian,  and  many 
conservative  minds  looked  on  him  as  worse  than  unortho- 
dox; but,  at  all  events,  he  was  a  leader  of  influence  who  was 
certain  in  his  own  mind  that  the  purification  of  the  Moslem 
faith  and  the  loyalty  of  Moslems  to  the  non-Moslem  govern- 
ment of  the  country  in  which  they  lived  were  entirely  com- 
patible objects,  representing  in  combination  the  highest 
ideal  towards  which  his  co-religionists  could  aspire. 


II 


THERE  are  in  the  world  about  230  millions  of  Mahom- 
edans, amounting  to  about  15^  per  cent  of  its  whole 
population.  About  169  millions  are  Asiatics,  about  59 
millions  Africans,  and  there  are  about  5  millions  in  Europe. 
In  Turkey,  as  formerly  constituted,  where  Islam  was  the 
national  religion  but  other  religions  were  tolerated,  there 
were  10  millions  of  Moslems;  in  Persia  and  Afghanistan, 
which  are  also  independent  Moslem  Powers,  there  arc, 
roughly,  12  millions;  and  a  number  of  smaller,  semi- 
independent  communities  exist  in  Arabia  and  Africa. 
About  161  millions  of  Mahomedans  are  under  Christian 
rule  or  protection,  and  out  of  these  about  81  millions  are 
under  Great  Britain,  about  60  millions  are  divided  between 
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France  and  Holland,  and  about  16  millions  are  under 
Russia.  Germany  has  2i  millions  in  Africa,  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  are  under  Italy,  Portugal  and  Spain. 
China  rules  a  number  estimated  variously  between  5  and 
30  millions.  India  has  about  70  millions  out  of  a  total 
population  of  more  than  300  millions.  The  attitude  of  the 
Mahomedans  of  India  is  obviously  the  question  which  has 
the  chief  concern  for  us. 

During  the  whole  of  the  great  period  of  British  expansion 
in  India,  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  to  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  was  never  any  fundamental 
antagonism  between  the  British  Power  and  Islam.  Our 
conquests  never  assumed  the  character  of  a  crusade.  Our 
armies  fought  as  often  in  alliance  with  as  against  Mahome- 
dan  Princes.  When  as  a  result  of  the  long  and  disastrous 
reign  of  Aurangzeb  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Moghul  Empire 
was  tottering  to  its  fall,  it  was  the  British  who  stemmed 
the  rising  tide  of  Mahratta  power  and  rescued  the  enfeebled 
successors  of  Akbar  from  the  grasp  of  the  victorious  Hindus. 
No  doubt  the  Moghuls  were  made  to  pay  heavily  for  our 
protection,  but  we  showed  the  same  scrupulous  respect  for 
the  religious  susceptibilities  of  the  Mahomedan  as  for  those 
of  the  Hindu  population. 

Though  the  more  remote  causes  which  brought  about  the 
great  upheaval  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  were  to  a  great  extent 
political  rather  than  religious,  it  may  be  admitted  that  it 
was  the  apprehension  of  interference  with  their  religion  that 
precipitated  the  final  explosion  amongst  Mahomedan  as 
well  as  Hindu  sepoys.  From  the  fact  that  the  Mutiny  raged 
mainly  round  the  walls  of  Delhi,  over  which  floated  the 
standard  of  the  last  descendant  of  the  Moghul  Emperors, 
and  in  the  dominions  of  the  Mahomedan  ex-king  of 
Oudh,  which  were  the  latest  addition  to  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  India,  it  was  at  once  assumed  that  the  movement 
was  essentially  or  mainly  a  Mahomedan  movement  in  which 
the  disaffected  elements  amongst  the  Hindus  had  only 
played  a  subordinate  part.  A  closer  study  of  that  page  of 
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history  has  to  a  great  extent  refuted  that  assumption.  The 
Mutiny  was  planned  and  controlled  rather  by  Hindus  than 
by  Mahomedans,  and  though  Hindus  as  well  as  Mahome- 
dans  were  prepared  to  rally  round  the  phantom  king  of 
Delhi  as  a  figure  head,  the  Hindu  revolutionists  of  the 
present  day  are  on  fairly  solid  ground  in  claiming  the 
Mutiny  as  a  political  rebellion  against  alien  rule  rather 
than  as  a  religious  war.  How  little  the  Mahomedans  who 
took  part  in  the  Mutiny  can  have  been  swayed  by  any 
considerations  affecting  the  interests  of  Islam  outside 
India  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  British  Power  against 
which  they  turned  their  arms  had  only  recently  emerged 
from  a  long  and  costly  struggle  in  defence  of  the  Turkish 
Empire. 

It  was  certainly  not  until  long  after  the  Mutiny  that  the 
Mahomedans  of  India  were  brought  into  touch  with  Con- 
stantinople as  a  seat  of  spiritual  sovereignty  which  not  only 
appealed  to  their  religious  sympathies,  but  actually  claimed 
their  religious  allegiance.  The  attractive  idea  of  uniting  all 
Moslems,  whatever  their  political  or  sectarian  affinities,  in  a 
common  league  for  mutual  defence  and  betterment  has,  of 
course,  been  frequently  present  to  the  Mahomedan  mind. 
In  Europe,  Africa   and  Asia   one  Mahomedan  State  after 
another  saw  itself  threatened  in  the  course  of  the  nine- 
teenth  century  by  the   Infidel,  and  various  Mahomedan 
reformers  preached  the  union  of  Islam  as  the  only  way 
of   arresting   the   growth   of   European    domination.    But 
Abdul  Hamid  was  the  first  Sultan   to  realize  the  value  of 
Pan-Islamism  as  a  political  weapon  against  Europe.  Whilst 
the  Russo-Turkish  war  had  left  the  Turkish  Empire  muti- 
lated and  bankrupt,  the  incompetence  of  his  immediate 
predecessors,  and  the  palace  revolution  to  which  he  him- 
self owed  his  throne,  had  materially  impaired  the  authority 
of  the  Sultanate.  His  resourceful  mind  saw  in  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  spiritual  sovereignty  of  the  Khalifate,  which  the 
Turkish  Sultan  had  inherited  centuries    before  with    the 
conquest  of  Egypt  from  the  last   of   the  Abbasid  Khalifs, 
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a  possibility  of  compensating  the  losses  of  the  Sultanate 
in  the  temporal  domain.  The  palace  of  Yildiz  became  the 
centre  of  an  active  propaganda  throughout  the  Mahomedan 
East.  Emissaries  were  sent  out  to  India  and  a  paper  called 
Peik  Islam  was  specially  printed  for  circulation  among 
Indian  Mahomedans.  Along  the  North-West  frontier  and 
in  Upper  India,  Abdul  Hamid's  influence  made  itself 
appreciably  felt.  In  some  mosques  his  name  was  actually 
introduced  into  the  Friday  prayer,  and  the  successes  of  the 
Turkish  armies  in  the  Greek  war  of  1897  were  at  least  one 
of  the  contributory  causes  of  the  Tirah  rising  of  1898. 
Apart  too  from  the  Sultan's  Pan-Islamic  propaganda,  the 
increasing  facilities  of  intercourse  between  Europe  and  India, 
the  spread  of  education  and  the  growth  of  the  vernacular 
press,  stimulated  the  interest  taken  by  Indian  Mahome- 
dans in  the  great  world  movements  outside  India,  which 
directly  or  indirectly  affected  the  future  of  Islam.  Their 
sympathy  not  unnaturally  went  out  to  their  co-religionists 
whose  political  independence  was  waning  and  disappearing 
in  Egypt,  in  Tunis,  in  Morocco,  in  Persia,  and  even  in 
Turkey,  the  one  Mahomedan  Power  which  had  succeeded 
in  ranking  as  almost  the  equal  of  the  great  Christian  Powers 
of  Europe. 

Nevertheless,  the  profoundly  disturbing  effect  which  the 
recent  misfortunes  of  Turkey  have  had  upon  Indian  Maho- 
medans has  undoubtedly  exceeded  the  anticipations  of 
many  very  careful  and  experienced  observers.  The  pages  of 
newspapers,  both  vernacular  and  English,  have  for  a  long 
time  past  been  full  of  letters  and  articles  lamenting  the 
downfall  of  Islamic  dominion,  charging  Great  Britain  with 
perfidious  betrayal  of  her  trust  as  the  guardian  of  Mahome- 
dan rights,  and  summoning  all  Moslems  to  unite  in  de- 
fence of  their  sacred  religion.  During  the  Balkan  war, 
speeches,  frequently  inflammatory,  and  in  some  cases  actually 
seditious,  were  delivered  to  large  and  sympathetic  audi- 
ences. Resolutions  were  passed  urging  the  Turks  to  continue 
the  war  to  the  bitter  end,  advocating  a  boycott  of  European 
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goods,  and  animadverting  severely  on  the  policy  followed  by 
the  British  Government.  In  particular,  Mr  Asquith's  speech 
regarding  the  recovery  of  Salonika  by  a  Christian  Power 
aroused  acute  indignation.  The  ignorant  thought  it  a 
menace;  the  considerate  felt  that  it  betrayed  an  extra- 
ordinary lack  of  sympathy  with  feelings  that  should  have 
been  respected.  Subscriptions  were  raised  for  the  Turkish 
Relief  Fund,  the  Red  Crescent  Societies,  and  for  the 
purchase  of  Ottoman  Treasury  Bonds,  and  the  call  was 
geneiously  and  even  fanatically  responded  to.  In  one 
important  city  the  doctors  of  religion  were  temporarily 
prevailed  upon  to  deliver  a  "  fatwa  "  in  favour  of  the 
boycott  of  European  goods. 

A  sane  and  statesmanlike  letter,  addressed  by  the  Aga 
Khan  to  a  Bombay  newspaper  in  February  last,  acted 
momentarily  as  a  cold  douche  to  inflamed  public  sentiment. 
He  pointed  out  that  irresponsible  advice  from  Indian 
Moslems  to  Turkish  statesmen  could  be  nothing  but  a  cruel 
addition  to  their  already  heavy  burdens,  and  that  it  was 
easy  to  bid  others  fight  for  the  honour  of  Islam  while  en- 
joying oneself  the  serene  comforts  of  peace  and  prosperity. 
He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  future  of  Turkey  must  be 
in  Asia  and  not  in  Europe,  and  that  the  best  hope  for 
Turkey  must  lie  in  England's  friendship.  Consequently,  he 
regarded  it  as  the  duty  of  the  Moslems  of  India  to  say  or 
do  nothing  which  might  weaken  England's  confidence  in 
Islam  and  in  the  loyalty  of  her  Mahomedan  subjects.  The 
letter,  no  doubt,  represented  the  views  of  many  educated 
and  sensible  Moslems,  and  it  was  well  received  in  some 
important  quarters.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  met  with 
severe  and  heated  criticism,  both  from  the  Moslem  press 
and  from  public  speakers.  The  All-India  Moslem  League, 
of  which  the  Aga  Khan  himself  was  the  principal  founder, 
at  its  last  meeting  in  Lucknow,  disregarded  his  advice. 

To  the  casual  observer,  therefore,  it  might  well  appear 
that  Indian  Moslems  are  labouring  under  a  deep  sense  of 
religious  injury,  and  that  they  bitterly  resent  the  part 
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played  by  the  British  Government  in  connexion  with 
Turkish  and  Persian  affairs.  But,  as  often  in  India,  it  is 
doubtful  to  what  extent  the  effervescence  which  appears 
on  the  surface  indicates  what  is  really  going  on  below.  The 
thoughts  of  the  great  mass  of  Mahomedans  are  moulded 
by  the  words  of  the  village  mullah  and  by  the  commands 
of  Pirs,  to  whom  multitudes  owe  obedience,  but  who  hardly 
ever  come  in  contact  with  Europeans:  the  press  and  the 
platform  have  but  a  temporary  and  superficial  influence. 
All  that  we  really  know  is  that  the  Moslem,  and  especially 
the  uneducated  Moslem,  has  a  firm  belief  in  the  proud 
destiny  of  Islam  as  a  temporal  power.  Though  it  may  be 
the  inscrutable  will  of  Allah  that  many  Moslems  should 
inhabit  lands  ruled  by  the  unbeliever,  yet  the  survival  of 
Moslem  kingdoms  is,  in  itself,  a  comforting  assurance  of  the 
might  of  Islam,  an  evidence  of  its  past  glories,  and  a  pledge 
that  the  day  will  come  when  the  path  of  conquest  may  once 
more  be  trodden. 

It  is  natural,  then,  that  the  disruption  and  decay  of  the 
Moslem  kingdoms  should  be  a  cause  of  mortification  and 
grief  to  Indian  Moslems.  It  does  not,  however,  seem 
entirely  natural  that  sorrow  and  wounded  pride  should 
find  such  violent  expression  as  has  been  given  to  them  in  the 
press  and  in  the  mouths  of  public  speakers.  The  tribulations 
of  Turkey  and  Persia  are  a  matter  for  private  grief  to  every 
true  Moslem  in  India.  They  are  fair  subject  for  mourning 
in  the  mosque,  and  they  carry  a  stern  message  of  warning 
against  the  dangers  of  pride,  corruption  and  inefficiency. 
But  they  do  not  afford  any  just  ground  for  resentment 
against  the  British  Government,  and  educated  Mahome- 
dans are  well  aware  of  this.  And  there  are  good  reasons 
for  thinking  that  the  resentment  which  has  found  expres- 
sion has  been  artificially  fanned  for  political  ends,  entirely 
unconnected  with  religion,  that  it  has  no  reality  or  vitality, 
and  is  not  likely  to  demonstrate  itself  in  any  practical 
manner. 

In  order  rightly  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  agitation 
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which  has  been  set  on  foot,  it  is  necessary  to  glance  briefly 
at  local  Indian  politics.  The  position  of  Moslems  with 
reference  to  Hindus  and  their  attitude  towards  the  Govern- 
ment was  described  in  an  article  in  THE  ROUND  TABLE  for 
May,  1911.  When  the  educated  Moslem  community  at  last 
began  to  realize  their  corporate  existence,  they  set  them- 
selves at  first  to  inculcate  among  their  co-religionists  an 
enlightened  loyalty  to  British  rule,  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
tolerance,  and  to  provide  facilities  for  intellectual  develop- 
ment. Some  more  adventurous  and  hasty  spirits  already 
showed,  it  is  true,  a  disposition  to  cast  in  their  lot  on 
national  lines  with  the  "  advanced  "  Hindus,  represented 
by  the  Indian  National  Congress  whose  goal  was  self- 
government  for  India,  if  not  actual  emancipation  from 
British  rule.  But  the  great  majority  accepted  the  teachings 
of  Sir  Saiyid  Ahmad  and  looked  to  co-operation  with  the 
British  rulers  of  India  as  the  best  means  of  securing  the 
position  and  interests  of  their  community  within  the  Indian 
Empire.  They  realized  that  the  Hindu  community,  which 
far  outnumbered  them  in  population,  had  gained  a  long 
start  in  the  race  for  place  and  power  by  their  ready  assimi- 
lation of  Western  ideas  and  Western  education;  and  they 
saw  that  unless  they  themselves  could  consolidate  their 
forces  and  recover  lost  ground.  Hindu  ascendancy  would  be 
firmly  established  under  British  rule,  and  their  function 
in  the  State  would  be  that  of  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water. 

By  painful  and  slow  endeavour  they  redressed  the  balance 
to  some  extent.  They  established  a  University  college  at 
Aligarh  which  produced  a  steady  stream  of  youths  who 
bore  the  hall-mark  of  good  education  and  sound  moral 
teaching,  and  who  not  only  made  their  way  in  Government 
service  and  in  the  professions,  but  became  themselves 
missionaries  of  education  among  their  co-religionists.  When 
the  Legislative  Councils  were  enlarged  by  Lord  Morley, 
Mahomedans  pressed  for  the  privilege  of  separate  repre- 
sentation, and  secured  it.  The  concession  was  a  cause  of  much 
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disappointment  and  apprehension  to  the  Hindus,  who  saw 
in  the  principle  of  special  treatment  for  Moslems  the  thin 
end  of  a  wedge  which  might  some  day  endanger  the  safety 
of  the  structure  which  they  had  been  at  such  pains  to  rear. 
They,  forthwith,  began  to  tempt  Moslems  towards  the 
United  India  fold,  they  deplored  the  disunion  of  peoples 
rightly  struggling  to  be  free,  and  they  propounded  the  idea 
of  a  joint  conference  to  discover  a  common  basis  of  action. 
The  Mahomedans  were  bound  to  respond  in  order  to 
avoid  a  semblance  of  narrow-minded  recalcitrance;  but 
neither  party  was  really  inspired  by  any  desire  or  hope  of 
eradicating  their  mutual  differences,  which  are  deep-seated 
in  the  racial  and  religious  instincts  of  both. 

The  grant  of  a  sectarian  University  was  considered 
another  great  victory  for  the  Moslems,  but  their  leaders 
experienced  a  painful  disillusionment  last  year,  when  the 
decision  of  the  Secretary  of  State  was  made  known,  that  the 
proposed  University  should  not  have  powers  of  affiliating 
colleges  in  other  towns,  that  it  should  be  essentially  a  local 
teaching  and  residential  university,  that  the  Viceroy  should 
not  be  Chancellor,  and  that  the  Government  of  India 
would  retain  large  powers  of  control.  This  decision  dashed 
to  the  ground  the  hopes  of  the  leaders  for  the  establishment 
of  a  powerful  Mahomedan  association  under  the  direct 
protection  of  the  Viceroy,  which,  in  the  guise  of  an  educa- 
tional institution,  would  exercise  great  influence  in  political 
and  social  matters  for  sectarian  ends.  So  keen  was  the  disap- 
pointment that  a  proposal  was  actually  urged  by  some 
enthusiasts  for  the  transfer  to  the  Turkish  War  Fund  of  the 
30  lakhs  collected  for  the  University.  The  suggestion  was, 
no  doubt,  inspired  rather  by  irritation  against  the  Govern- 
ment than  by  a  genuine  sentiment  of  devotion  to  Islam,  but 
the  fact  that  it  could  find  any  acceptance  at  all  illustrated 
the  bitterness  of  feeling  which  was  evoked.  It  is  no  matter 
for  surprise  that  the  more  advanced  and  ambitious  members 
of  the  Moslem  party  were  seething  with  discontent  and 
wounded  pride,  and  only  too  ready  to  be  persuaded  that 
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the  Turkish  reverses,  Sir  Edward  Grey's  policy  in  Persia, 
Mr  Asquith's  Guildhall  speech,  the  revision  of  the  partition 
of  Bengal,  and  the  refusal  to  grant  them  an  uncontrolled 
university  were  all  part  of  a  deep-laid  scheme  for  the 
repression  of  Islam. 

The  Hindus  had  not  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the 
situation.  Some  years  ago  when  Tilak  was  conducting  his 
campaign  of  sedition  in  the  Deccan,  he  had  thought  to 
enlist  Mahomedan  support  by  charging  the  British  Govern- 
ment, on  the  strength  of  the  Anglo-French  agreement  of 
1904,  with  having  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  France 
for  the  final  subjugation  of  Islam  in  Morocco  as  well  as  in 
Egypt.  Tilak  failed,  but  the  Hindu  Nationalists  never  forgot 
the  lead  he  had  given  them.  Whenever  Mahomedan  feeling 
was  alarmed  by  events  outside  India  in  which  the  British 
Government  was  more  or  less  directly  concerned,  whether 
in  North  Africa  or  in  Persia  or  in  Turkey,  the  Hindu  poli- 
ticians spared  no  efforts  to  intensify  its  bitterness  and  to 
proclaim  their  own  passionate  solidarity  with  their  Mahome- 
dan fellow-countrymen.  As  soon  as  hostilities  broke  out  last 
autumn  in  the  Balkans,  they  acclaimed  Turkey  as  the 
champion  of  Asia  against  Europe.  Their  orators  and  news- 
papers stimulated  the  boycott  movement,  hinted  their 
readiness  to  subscribe  to  the  Turkish  Relief  Fund,  and 
offered  clamant  sympathy  to  the  misused  and  misunder- 
stood Moslem.  They  judged  that  the  time  was  ripe  for 
spreading  the  net  once  more  in  sight  of  the  bird,  and 
the  result  of  their  endeavours  is  seen  in  the  tone  of  the 
presidential  speech  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  All-India 
Moslem  League,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  resolutions 
passed  at  it.  The  League  has  adopted  what  is  described 
as  a  "  New  Constitution,"  under  which  its  first  object  is 
declared  to  be  "  the  maintenance  and  promotion  among  the 
people  of  the  country"  (instead  of,  as  formerly,  "  among 
Indian  Mussulmans  ")  of  feelings  of  loyalty  "  towards  the 
British  Crown  "  (instead  of,  as  formerly,  "  towards  the 
British  Government ").  The  substitution  of  the  words 
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"  British  Crown  "  lor  "British  Government"  is,  of  course, 
a  mere  device  for  covering  with  a  semblance  of  righteousness 
a  more  unrestrained  criticism  of  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  and  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers.  The  second 
object  of  the  Constitution  is  "  the  protection  and  advance- 
ment of  the  political  and  other  rights  of  the  Indian  Mussul- 
mans." The  third  object  is  intercommunal  union  and 
co-operation,  and  the  fourth  is  the  attainment,  under  the 
aegis  of  the  British  Crown,  of  "  a  system  of  self-government 
suitable  for  India."  Two  resolutions  were  passed  by  the 
League  expressing  severe  disapproval  of  the  policy  followed 
by  the  British  Government  with  reference  to  Turkey  and 
Persia.  The  members  present  intimated  that  they  viewed 
with  great  dissatisfaction  the  open  expression  of  sympathy 
by  responsible  Ministers  of  the  Crown  with  the  Balkan 
States  in  their  unrighteous  war  against  Turkey,  and  they 
also  respectfully  urged  upon  the  British  Government  the 
immediate  need  of  using  its  good  offices  to  persuade 
Russia  to  evacuate  Northern  Persia,  having  regard  to  the 
intensity  of  Moslem  feeling  in  India  caused  by  the  occasional 
violence  of  the  Russian  troops. 

The  real  significance  of  the  proceedings  is  indicated  in 
the  seventh  and  most  important  resolution,  which  depre- 
cates all  mischievous  attempts  to  widen  the  unfortunate 
breach  between  Hindus  and  Moslems,  and  hopes  that  the 
leaders  of  both  sides  will  periodically  meet  together  to 
restore  the  amicable  relations  prevailing  between  them  in 
the  past,  and  to  find  a  modus  operandi  for  joint  and  concerted 
action  on  questions  of  public  good.  The  bird  would  appear 
to  have  entered  the  net,  and  Hindus  were  no  doubt  jubilant 
over  their  success. 

But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  success  was  not  more 
apparent  than  real.  No  outpourings  of  imaginative  oratory 
can  obscure  the  clear  issues  between  Hindus  and  Mahome- 
dans,  or  disguise  the  fact  that,  if  self-government  is  ever 
achieved  in  India  without  resort  to  force,  it  will  be  a  Hindu 
Raj  with  a  weak  Mahomedan  minority  in'perpetual  opposition. 
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Moslems  cannot  for  many  years  to  come,  if  ever,  refrain 
from  the  slaughter  of  cows  for  food  and  sacrifice;  they  are  at 
heart  loath  to  agree  to  the  institution  of  simultaneous  ex- 
aminations in  England  and  India  for  the  Civil  Service,  in 
which  they  would  stand  a  poor  chance  in  competition  with 
Hindus;  they  are  naturally  opposed  to  the  bestowal  of  ap- 
pointments in  proportion  to  numerical  strength;  and  they 
must  continue  to  push  for  the  concession  of  separate  repre- 
sentation on  local  bodies,  not  only  as  a  natural  corollary  of 
the  privilege  already  won  on  the  Councils,  but  as  an  obvious 
means  of  entrenching  themselves  further. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Hindus  and  Moslems  are  really  as 
far  from  a  real  understanding  now  as  they  have  been  at  any 
moment  in  modern  times.  It  is  even  conceivable  that  the 
relations  between  the  two  communities  may  become 
strained  to  breaking-point  at  no  distant  date.  A  robust 
declaration  was  made  some  months  ago  by  a  Moslem  leader 
in  Sind,  who  had  popularly  been  regarded  as  an  adherent 
of  the  Congress.  He  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  time  was 
very  far  distant  when  Moslems  could  stand  on  an  identical 
political  platform  with  Hindus.  Their  immediate  need  was 
to  educate  themselves.  They  must  be  Moslems  first  and 
anything  else  they  liked  afterwards.  This  advice,  no  doubt, 
accords  with  the  best  interests  of  Moslems,  and  it  will 
probably  prevail  in  the  long  run.  There  is  a  wide  field  of 
duty  in  which  Hindu  and  Moslem  can  work  side  by  side  for 
the  advancement  and  well-being  of  India,  and  every  one 
must  hope  that  the  two  communities  will  co-operate  whole- 
heartedly with  one  another  in  every  legitimate  enterprise 
for  the  good  of  the  country  or  for  the  welfare  of  either 
party.  But  if  the  Moslems  adopt  the  aggressive  nationalism 
of  the  Hindu  extremists,  they  are  setting  their  feet  in  the 
pathway  to  destruction.  Their  policy  of  splendid  isolation 
has  stood  them  in  good  stead  and  has  procured  important 
and  merited  concessions  for  them.  If  they  abandon  that 
isolation,  they  will  obtain  little  in  return. 

Soon  after  the  last  meeting  of  the  Moslem  League  it 
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became  apparent  that  those  who  had  taken  part  in  it 
represented  especial  interests  and  were  not  entitled  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  great  body  of  their  co-religionists. 
The  older  members  of  the  league  deplored  the  capture  of 
their  organization  by  clever  but  unbalanced  young  men; 
they  felt  that  the  league  was  drifting  into  stormy  seas,  and 
began  to  consider  the  possibility  of  founding  a  new  associa- 
tion more  in  touch  with  real  Mahomedan  feeling  and  with 
a  constitution  more  adapted  to  their  practical  needs. 

But  at  the  moment  when  it  seemed  likely  that  a  healthy 
reaction  might  set  in  there  occurred  the  deplorable  incident 
of  the  Cawnpore  mosque.  For  the  purpose  of  constructing 
a  new  road  through  the  quarter  of  Cawnpore  known  as 
Machli  Bazar,  it  was  found  necessary  to  acquire  a  small1' 
portion  of  the  mosque  premises  and  to  remove  a  washing 
place  which  had  occupied  the  site,  from  the  eastern  to 
the  northern  wall  of  the  mosque,  without  expense  to  the 
mosque  or  inconvenience  to  worshippers.  Full  publicity 
was  given  to  the  proposal  in  accordance  with  usual 
procedure  and  no  objections  were  at  first  raised,  but  at 
a  late  stage  of  the  proceedings  protests,  engineered  by 
agitators,  began  to  be  heard,  local  feeling  became  in- 
flamed, and,  after  the  demolition  of  the  building  in 
question  had  been  carried  out,  a  riot  took  place  which  in- 
volved considerable  loss  of  life. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that,  in  normal  circum- 
stances, there  would  have  been  no  local  opposition  to  the 
scheme.  Similar  arrangements  for  a  slight  alteration  in  the 
structure  of  a  mosque  had  been  readily  accepted  by 
Mahomedans  elsewhere,  and  the  fact  that  the  alteration 
was  required  in  the  public  interest  and  not  for  private 
advantage  was  sufficient  to  disarm  opposition  even  from 
the  most  orthodox  quarter.  The  younger  Mahomedan  poli- 
ticians, however,  saw  in  the  situation  an  opportunity  for 
self-assertion  and  they  raised  the  cry  of  "  Insult  to  Islam," 
recking  nothing  of  the  power  of  the  forces  which  they  were 
letting  loose. 
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The  Mahomedan  religion  must  always  contain  the  spark 
of  fanaticism,  and  it  is  easy  enough  to  fan  it  to  a  flame  in 
the  breasts  of  ignorant  men.  The  blame  for  what  occurred 
must  be  assigned  not  to  those  who  took  part  in  the  riot 
but  to  those  who  instigated  it  by  their  misguided  policy  and 
intemperate  oratory. 

The  Viceroy  visited  Cawrnpore  on  October  14  and 
announced  his  decision  that  the  washing  place  of  the 
mosque  should  be  rebuilt  in  the  same  relative  position  as 
before  but  upon  an  arcade  above  the  pavement  of  the 
new  road.  He  also  intimated  that  the  prosecution  of  the 
persons  charged  with  rioting  would  be  abandoned. 

His  Excellency's  decision  has  been  acclaimed  by  the 
majority  of  Mahomedans,  but  the  Forward  Party  naturally 
interpret  as  a  sign  of  weakness  the  clemency  which  has  been 
shown  to  the  offenders  and  claim  that  their  methods  have 
been  crowned  with  success.  The  whole  incident  has 
strengthened  the  hands  of  the  younger  politicians  and  by 
widening  the  breach  between  them  and  the  moderates  has 
contributed  to  the  resignation  of  H.H.  The  Aga  Khan 
from  the  leadership  of  the  league  in  India  and  of  Mr  Ameer 
Ali  from  the  presidentship  of  the  London  branch. 

But  a  reaction  will  inevitably  set  in  as  the  Mahomedan 
community  begin  to  realize  the  disastrous  results  and 
dangerous  tendencies  of  the  policy  of  the  new  part}-. 
There  is  every  hope  that  in  time  a  new  Moslem  League 
will  arise  from  the  ruins  of  the  present  one,  established 
perhaps  upon  a  broader  basis  and  inspired  with  a  keener 
perception  of  the  growing  needs  of  Indian  Mahomedans, 
but  still  preserving  intact  the  old  ideals,  namely,  the  main- 
tenance of  concord  among  the  different  communities  of 
India,  the  promotion  of  the  general  interests  of  the  country 
in  concert  with  the  other  Indian  communities,  and  the 
advancement,  by  all  constitutional  and  loyal  methods,  of  the 
special  interests  of  the  Mahomedan  subjects  of  the  King. 

For  the  moment,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  like 
sheep  without  a  shepherd.  The  Aga  Khan  has  many  of  the 
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qualities  required  for  leadership,  and  when  he  speaks  it  is  with 
the  voice  of  a  statesman.  But  he  is  not  sufficiently  in  touch 
with  the  mass  of  the  people,  he  is  frequently  away  jrom 
India,  and  has  too  many  preoccupations  to  enable  him  to 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  cause  of  Mahomedanism  in 
India.  The  Nawab  of  Rampur  and  the  Raja  of  Mehmudabad, 
though  influential,  have  not  displayed  capacity;  the  Nizam 
of  Hyderabad  shows  no  sign  of  interest;  the  Begum  of 
Bhopal,  who  could  lead,  does  not  aspire  to ;  and  the  Aligarh 
school  has  produced  no  commanding  personality  since 
Nawab  Mushtaq  Hussein  withdrew  from  affairs.  Yet  the 
time  cries  out  for  a  leader.  When  he  appears,  there  is  hope 
that  he  will  be  obeyed  with  fervour  and  loyalty. 

To  sum  up,  Mahomedan  feeling  has  undoubtedly  been 
stirred  by  recent  events,  but  it  has  been  inflamed  and 
exploited  by  democrats  and  politicians  for  political  ends. 
The  success  which  the  Hindus  have  achieved  is  ephemeral, 
and  they  will  probably  reap  little  real  advantage  from  their 
excursion  into  Mahomedan  country.  Local  concerns, 
after  all,  chiefly  determine  men's  actions.  For  the  Indian 
Moslem  who  keeps  a  "watch  upon  politics  the  cardinal  fact 
is  that  his  party  is  outnumbered  and  out-distanced  by  the 
Hindus.  Alliance  with  them  against  the  British  Government 
could  only  lead  to  disaster. 

But,  conceding  that  the  present  ebullition  of  feeling  will 
subside  and  that  the  Moslem  Press  and  all  thinking  Mahome- 
dans  will,  once  more,  realize  that  the  old  policy  of  loyalty  to 
the  British  Government  is  best,  can  we  feel  assured  that  the 
ignorant  millions  of  Mahomedans  in  India  would  never 
respond  by  fanatical  risings  or  organized  revolution,  if  a 
"  Jihad  "  were  to  be  proclaimed  by  an  independent  Maho- 
medan Power?  The  only  authority  who  could  conceivably 
summon  Indian  Mahomedans  to  join  in  a  Holy  War 
against  the  infidel  is  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  As  Khalif,  or 
Vicegerent  of  the  Prophet  on  earth,  he  is  nominally  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  head  of  the  Sunnis,  to  which  sect 
fifty  out  of  the  seventy  millions  of  Moslems  in  India  belong. 
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Every  Friday,  in  Sunni  mosques,  the  blessing  of  Allah  is 
supposed  to  be  invoked  upon  the  Khalif  in  the  Address 
called  "  Khutba,"  with  a  view  to  reminding  Moslems  of 
their  allegiance.  Is  it  likely  that,  in  the  almost  unthinkable 
event  of  a  Holy  War  being  proclaimed  by  the  Khalif, 
Indian  Moslems  would  be  so  stirred  as  to  raise  the  banner 
of  revolt,  forgetful  alike  of  their  loyalty  to  the  British 
Government  and  of  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  their  material 
interests  are  concerned,  they  would  have  everything  to  lose 
and  nothing  to  gain  by  rebellion? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  answer  is  in  the  negative.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Khalif  is  but  a  name  to  Indian  Sunnis, 
and  he  could  never  exact  allegiance  from  them.  In  many 
mosques  in  India,  his  name  or  title  is  never  mentioned  in 
the  "  Khutba,"  and  a  blessing  is  merely  invoked  on  "  the 
giver  of  justice,  the  lord  for  the  time  being."  The  Nizam 
of  Hyderabad,  the  greatest  Moslem  State  in  India,  is  a  far 
more  potent  personality  than  the  Khalif  among  Hydera- 
bad Moslems,  and  he  is  never  likely  to  proclaim  or  coun- 
tenance a  Holy  War  against  the  British  Government.  The 
Shiahs,  of  whom  there  are  many  millions  in  India,  do  not 
recognize  the  Khalif  at  all  and  would  be  more  likely  to 
fight  against  him  than  for  him.  We  have  referred  already 
to  the  doctrine  enunciated  many  years  ago  by  Sir  Saiyid 
Ahmad  and  other  Moslem  leaders,  to  the  effect  that  British 
India  and  other  countries  in  which  Moslems  can  practise 
their  religion  undisturbed  are  not  included  in  the  "  terri- 
tory of  War."  Whatever  doubt  there  may  be  as  to  the 
strict  orthodoxy  of  Sir  Saiyid's  arguments,  there  can  be 
none  as  to  the  practical  validity  of  his  conclusions;  and  the 
doctrine  that  there  shall  be  no  Holy  War  against  the  non- 
Moslem  rulers  of  any  country  in  which  Moslems  can  preach 
Islam  in  perfect  peace,  although  it  is  not  Mahomed's,  is 
nearly  as  immutable  as  any  doctrine  of  his.  Isolated 
fanatical  outbreaks  may  of  course  occur  at  moments  of 
religious  excitement,  but  subjects  of  a  reasonably  well- 
governed  State  do  not  combine  to  revolt  without  some 
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strong  incentive,  and  so  long  as  Indian  Moslems  enjoy 
their  religious  privileges  under  the  protection  of  the 
Government  of  India  they  will  never  join  with  Moslems 
in  other  lands  in"a  campaign  of  militant  Pan-Islamism. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  a  respected 
Haji  put  the  matter  well : 

That  ruin,  which  has  been  done  or  is  going  to  be  done  to  the 
Mahomedans  forborne  years  past  in  regard  to  the  reduction  of 
their  kingdoms,  is  such  that  they  should  shed  tears  of  blood  for  it, 
and  apparently  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  cannot  be  remedied  now. 
Some  of  our  papers,  the  number  of  which  is  increasing,  and  also  the 
majority  of  our  onlookers  and  brothers,  are  of  opinion  that  the  real 
cause  of  the  destruction  of  Mahomedans  is  Europe  or  the  Christian 
religion;  but  our  old  opinion,  which  we  hold  still,  is  against  this, 
as  we  think  that  the  real  cause  of  their  destruction  among  other 
kingdoms,  or  in  the  capacity  of  subjects,  is  their  being  backward  in 
knowledge  and  prudence.  Now,  it  is  the  time  of  knowledge  and  science, 
and  the  strength  has  come  from  hands  and  arms  into  minds,  and 
therefore  victory  and  ruling  require  a  powerful  head  and  not  merely 
those  who  have  strong  minds  and  bodies.  The  result  of  this  is  that 
Mahomedans  should  be  dispossessed,  despised,  and  that  educated 
nations  overcome  them.  It  is  not  a  human  decision  which  can  be 
reversed,  it  is  rather  Godly  judgment,  and  should  be  borne  patiently 
by  every  one;  for  it  is  impossible  to  find  fault  with  it.  Our  advisers 
at  this  critical  time  advise  us  for  Moslem  union  and  Pan-Islamism. 
Probably  they  do  not  know  what  they  say.  If  our  advisers  know  that 
there  is  no  sympathy  in  the  Moslems  of  the  world,  their  knowledge 
is  not  right,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  every  Mahomedan  feels 
sympathy  and  sorrow  for  his  fellow-brother  at  whatever  far-away 
distance  he  may  be.  Therefore  no  further  advice  is  required:  and  if 
their  aim  is  that  all  Mahomedans  may  become  blind  in  prejudice, 
we  will  clearly  say  that  God's  curse  may  be  on  their  advice. 


Ill 


THE  melancholy  progress  of  events  in  Persia  does  not 
shed  much  light  on  the  problem  of  the  destiny  of 
Islam.  Shi'ism,  the  official  religion  of  Persia,  is  perhaps  more 
fanatical   than   Sunnism,   but   its   vehemence   is   directed 
rather  against  its  rival  sect  than  against  other  religions. 
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The  problem  of  Persia  is  purely  political.  Persia  has  sub- 
sisted in  a  miraculous  manner  throughout  the  ages.  Some- 
times she  has  expanded  her  borders  into  vast  empires, 
often  she  has  suffered  invasion,  and  often  her  territories  have 
been  cleft  into  antagonistic  states,  but  always  she  has 
weathered  the  storm,  and  to-day  she  still  keeps  afloat,  bat- 
tered and  derelict  hulk  though  she  be.  It  was  Persian  art 
which  expressed  in  stone  the  inspiration  of  Islam,  and  it  is 
to  Persia  that  Islam  owes  much  of  her  ancient  culture  and 
literary  development.  Now  it  seems  that  the  end  must 
come.  The  administration  moves  in  a  vicious  circle  of 
corruption,  inefficiency,  and  weakness.  Russia  is,  perforce, 
tightening  her  hold  on  the  northern  provinces,  and  the 
south  is  a  robbers'  paradise.  Great  Britain  has  striven  hard 
to  maintain  Persian  independence,  while  keeping  step  with 
Russia ;  and  but  for  her  efforts  and  for  the  loans  which  the 
two  Powers  have  advanced,  the  country  would  long  ago 
have  sunk  in  an  abyss  of  bankruptcy  and  disorder.  But  the 
wheel  has  almost  come  full  circle,  and  our  last  slender 
hope  of  evading  the  unwelcome  responsibility  of  inter- 
vention is  that  the  Swedish  gendarmerie  may  work  miracles. 
If  they  fail  to  do  so,  Persia  will  have  reached  the  end  of 
her  desperate  course,  and  a  new  era  will  commence  which 
may  involve  the  disappearance  of  another  Moslem  kingdom 
from  the  map.  But  whatever  the  future  of  the  country 
may  be,  Persian  Mahomedans  will  lend  no  ear  to  Pan- 
Islamic  doctrines  and  will  take  no  part  in  any  Sunni  move- 
ment for  the  regeneration  of  Islam. 

The  fate  of  Persia  must  always  remain  a  matter  of  deep 
concern  to  the  British  Empire.  Until  now  we  have  with 
reasonable  consistency  left  her  very  largely  to  her  own 
devices.  We  have  given  back  the  few  islands  and  other 
scraps  of  Persian  territory  which  we  seized  for  military 
purposes  long  ago.  To-day  we  hold  no  Persian  soil  save 
the  land  surrounding  a  cable  station  on  the  island  of 
Henjam,  and  a  few  square  miles  on -the  adjacent  island  of 
Kishm.  Our  jn]\crc  of  influence,  as  delineated  by  the  Anglo- 
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Russian  Convention,  is  largely  desert,  is  very  thinly  popu- 
lated, and  looks  imposing  only  on  a  map.  We  have  done  very 
little  within  its  borders.  As  was  shown  by  Lord  Curzon  in 
the  House  of  Lords  debate  on  July  28,  the  sphere  was  devised 
without  much  regard  to  our  material  interest.  The  trade 
routes  by  which  our  merchandise  is  carried  into  the  interior  lie 
chiefly  in  the  neutral  sphere,  and  traverse  mountain  passes 
which,  if  not  high,  are  extraordinarily  difficult.  They  are 
infested  with  banditti,  and  law  and  order  have  alike  almost 
lapsed  along  these  rugged  tracks.  The  trade,  which  has 
greatly  dwindled  through  lawlessness,  was  never  really 
valuable  enough  to  justify  intervention  in  order  to  save  it. 
Why,  then,  may  it  still  be  necessary  for  Great  Britain  to 
overcome_her  reluctance  and  intervene  in  Southern  Persia? 
The  reason  is  that  if  we  do  not  do  so  some  one  else  may. 
The  neutral  sphere  presents  dangerous  possibilities,  for 
while  it  remains  an  undenominated  area  some  other 
Power  may  at  any  moment  seek  to  redress  a  real  or  fancied 
outrage  upon  foreigners  in  Southern  Persia.  We  cannot  per- 
mit the  intrusion  of  others,  because  the  appearance  of 
another  Power  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  or  at  its 
entrance,  would  immediately  convey  to  the  people  of  India 
a  new  and  vivid  impression  of  the  instability  of  British  rule. 
For  three  hundred  years  we  have  kept  the  peace  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  We  helped  the  Persians  to  drive  the  Portuguese 
from  Hormuz.  We  stayed  in  the  Gulf  for  purposes  of  trade, 
but  always  at  the  back  of  our  activities  lay  the  conviction 
that  a  rival  nation  in  this  inland  sea  might  menace  our 
position  in  India.  We  suppressed  piracy  and  slavery  because 
it  was  imperative  to  our  purpose  that  the  Gulf  should  be 
free  from  strife  and  disorder.  We  have  bound  ourselves  to 
maintain  our  supremacy  by  repeated  emphatic  declarations. 
If  we  were  ousted  now,  if  we  were  to  share  our  predomin- 
ance with  others,  India  would  rightly  regard  our  abdication 
of  our  exclusive  claims  as  the  presage  of  impending  downfall. 
The  need  to  protect  ourselves  against  attack  from  the 
direction  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  imperative  enough,  but  the 
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necessity  to  fulfil,  if  need  be,  our  minatory  declarations  against 
intruders  is  absolutely  vital.  To  permit  the  world  to  conclude 
that  these  were  empty  threats  might  undermine  our  whole 
position  in  the  East.  They  were  not  blustering  fulminations, 
but  were  the  outcome  of  a  clear  recognition  that  the  Gulf 
must  be  dominated  by  Great  Britain  alone  if  our  safety  in 
India  is  to  remain  assured.  Sixty  years  ago  we  invaded  South- 
ern Persia  in  order  to  terminate  the  siege  of  Herat,  which 
threatened  to  destroy  the  value  of  Afghanistan  as  a  buffer 
state.  We  did  these  things,  not  in  the  interests  of  Persia  or 
Afghanistan,  but  for  the  protection  of  our  own  rule  in  India. 
The  need  for  the  maintenance  of  such  a  policy  is  still  more 
exigent  to-day.  It  is,  however,  a  policy  full  of  risks,  which  are 
only  exceeded  by  the  greater  risk  of  leaving  Persia  to  become 
the  prey  of  others.  The  military  dangers  of  intervention 
in  Southern  Persia  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here.  A  far  more 
unpleasant  prospect  is  that  widespread  British  intervention 
would  probably  be  bitterly  resented  by  the  Mahomedans 
of  India.  The  lot  of  Turkey  arouses  their  compassion,  but 
Persia  is  nearer  their  own  doors  and  interests  them  more 
closely. 

Mahomedans  in  the  small  state  of  Afghanistan  need  not 
be  expected  to  show  much  sympathy  with  the  larger  move- 
ments in  Islam.  An  Oriental  ruler  seldom  rejects  straight- 
away the  hand  that  offers  gifts,  and  His  Majesty  the  Amir 
was  too  astute  not  to  respond  graciously  to  the  advances 
which  were  at  one  time  made  to  him  from  Constantinople. 
The  loan  of  Turkish  officers  to  drill  his  troops  was  in  fact 
quite  acceptable  to  him.  But  he  is  far  too  sensible  of 
the  precariousness  of  his  own  position  to  lend  official 
countenance  to  any  Pan-Islamic  doctrine.  The  remoter 
tribes  within  his  kingdom  reveal  less  disposition  to  bow  to 
the  authority  of  Kabul.  The  Afghan  Army  is  not  so  efficient 
as  was  once  supposed,  and  King  Habibullah  does  not  play 
with  fortune.  He  has  never  emulated  the  later  tendencies 
of  his  father,  who  once  issued  an  academic  commendation 
of  the  theory  of  "  Jihad."  Afghanistan  continues  to  ask  for 
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nothing  better  than  to  remain  within  her  own  ring  fence, 
and  though  her  intrigues  north  and  south  of  the  Khyber 
have  sometimes  been  tortuous,  their  limited  significance  is 
well  understood  at  Simla. 

In  Egypt  the  broad  essentials  of  the  situation  are  much 
the  same  as  in  India,  and  much  the  same  conclusion 
applies.  The  Nationalist  agitation  did  not  penetrate  far 
below  the  surface.  It  was  stirred  up  by  the  Sultan's  Pan- 
Islamic  propaganda  and  it  gained  advantage  from  the  mis- 
takes and  indiscretions  of  politicians  and  the  native  press, 
but  it  never  laid  hold  on  the  mass  of  the  people,  for  the 
reason  that  they  had  no  real  grievances  and  were  too  com- 
fortable to  be  discontented. 

Our  position  in  Egypt  can  always  be  contemplated  with 
calmness,  unless  it  is  menaced  from  without.  We  are  able  at  all 
times  to  deal  swiftly  with  internal  political  excitement,  even 
should  it  be  reinforced  by  the  binding  influence  of  religious 
fervour.  Egypt  is  a  narrow,  compact  country,  and  its  system 
of  communications  is  rapid.  The  people  are  still  naturally 
docile,  and  the  "  Young  Egyptian  "  party  has  few  effective 
characteristics  save  fluency  in  denunciation.  It  does  not  inter- 
pret the  feelings  of  the  peasantry  save  at  rare  moments  of  care- 
fully organized  excitement.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  room  for 
doubt  that  Lord  Kitchener  was  sent  to  Egypt  at  an  oppor- 
tune moment.  The  populace  in  the  large  cities  and  towns  was 
somewhat  out  of  hand,  and  the  nervousness  of  the  foreign 
residents  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria  was  not  entirely  unwar- 
ranted. The  advent  of  Lord  Kitchener  produced  an  instant 
effect.  His  success  as  Agent  proves  once  again  that  a 
Mahomedan  people  will  respond  readily  to  firm  but  sym- 
pathetic control.  His  firmness  has  been  taken  for  granted 
in  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  England,  and  he  has  not  often 
been  compelled  to  emphasize  it.  The  sympathetic  side  of 
his  personality  was  less  understood,  because  until  recently 
civil  administration  has  not  been  his  principal  concern; 
yet  in  Egypt  this  side  has  been  very  evident.  Just  as 
the  enlargement  of  the  Councils  in  India  relieved  the 
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most  potent  grievances  of  loyal  Indians,  so  the  political 
reforms  recently  carried  out  in  Egypt  will  paralyse  such 
agitation  as  is  not  avowedly  revolutionary.  The  merging 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Legislative  Council  in 
one  comprehensive  representative  body,  with  greatly 
increased  powers,  and  a  novel  and  effective  system  of 
election,  is  a  substantial  enlargement  of  liberties.  It  fur- 
nishes a  reasonable  response  to  the  political  aspirations  of 
the  Egyptians.  The  religious  aspect  of  the  propaganda  of 
the  Egyptian  Nationalists  was  never  very  real. 

When  the  borders  of  the  Sahara  are  crossed,  how- 
ever, we  are  once  more  in  touch  with  Pan-Islamism  as  a 
recurrent  disturbing  force.  The  precise  strength  and 
influence  of  the  Senussi  sect  is  a  matter  of  controversy,  but 
it  is  not  to  be  despised.  The  emirs  of  the  far  interior  and 
the  hidden  lands  of  West  Africa  profess  a  faith  which  is 
always  vital  and  sometimes  aflame.  France,  and  more 
recently  Italy,  have  a  heavy  responsibility  laid  upon 
them;  for  if  they  do  not  keep  their  Moslem  peoples 
under  due  control,  the  results  may  be  felt  very  far  afield. 
Their  task  is  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  British  in 
Egypt  and  it  is  not  clear  that  they  are  always  able  to  dis- 
charge it  with  success.  Yet  while  the  followers  of  Islam  in 
the  recesses  of  Africa  may  have  inflammable  potentialities, 
they  are  not,  under  present  conditions,  likely  to  disturb 
such  limited  peace  as  the  world  enjoys  just  now;  and  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  they  have  always  professed 
as  bitter  a  hatred  of  the  Turk  as  of  any  Infidel  Power. 

We  may  say,  therefore,  that  if  there  is  no  practical  likeli- 
hood that  the  eighty  millions  of  Mahomedans  in  India  and 
Egypt  would  enrol  themselves  under  the  banner  of  the 
Khalif,  obviously  the  probability  of  a  general  "  Jihad  " 
being  proclaimed  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

Is  there,  in  the  alternative,  a  possibility  that  the  upheaval 
in  Turkey  may  pave  the  way  for  Mahomedan  reformation, 
and  possibly  for  the  emergence  of  a  great  new  Moslem 
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power    embracing    and     absorbing    Turkey,     Persia     and 
Afghanistan? 

Neither  in  Turkey  nor  in  Persia  nor  in  any  other  Mahome- 
dan  country  has  political  reform  ever  been  prompted  by 
Islamic  feeling.  The  leading  spirits  in  the  Young  Turk 
revolution  of  1908  boasted  openly  of  their  emancipation 
from  all  religious  prejudice,  and  the  "  Committee  of  Union 
and  Progress,"  which  finally  emerged  as  the  controlling 
power  in  the  party,  fought  shy  of  all  religious  intervention 
in  politics  and  adopted  the  ideal  of  Turkish  Imperialism. 
As  they  gained  bitter  experience  of  the  discordant  elements 
within  the  Empire,  they  tried  to  find  a  bond  of  union  in 
the  "  Ottomanization  "  of  the  nationalities  comprising  it. 
Their  policy  satisfied  no  one,  and  they  were  attacked  and 
turned  out  of  power  in  1911.  Now  they  have  again  secured 
the  reins  by  a  coup  d'etat,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what 
lessons  they  have  learned  from  adversity.  But  the  im- 
portant observation  to  be  made  from  a  survey  of  recent 
events  in  Turkey  is  that  the  whole  movement  is  anti- 
Pan-Islamic.  It  has  no  religious  inspiration;  it  is  a 
domestic  and  social  upheaval  with  the  object  of  basing  the 
Government  on  an  enduring  foundation.  No  doubt  the 
true  meaning  of  the  change  has  not  penetrated  the  minds 
of  the  Moslem  lower  orders  who  form  the  bulk  of  the 
Turkish  population;  and  Moslem  fanaticism  is  a  reactionary 
force  which  has  still  great  power  and  has  to  be  reckoned 
with.  But  one  may  nevertheless  hope  that  education, 
increased  facility  for  travel,  and  intercourse  with  Western 
peoples  will  do  much  to  diminish  that  fanaticism,  and  to 
drive  home  the  lesson  that  the  salvation  of  the  empire 
hangs  upon  the  recognition  of  civic  equality  among  all  its 
subjects,  whatever  their  religion  or  race.  The  Turkish  Cabinet 
have  many  grave  problems  to  deal  with  now,  when  they 
are  taking  stock  of  their  reduced  possessions  and  fram- 
ing their  programme  for  the  future.  The  movement  in 
favour  of  local  autonomy  is  rapidly  growing  in  Armenia  and 
Syria;  the  Arabs  and  Kurds  of  the  east  are  thoroughly 
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disaffected;  the  Amir  of  Nejd  has  ousted  Turkish  garrisons; 
serious  trouble  is  brewing  at  Basra;  Yemen  is  in  tacit  revolt, 
as  ever;  religious  fanaticism  in  Asia  Minor  will  obstruct 
constitutional  progress;  and  there  is  deep  and  widespread 
resentment  at  the  methods  employed  by  the  Committee. 
The  next  few  years  will  show  whether  they  will  be  able  to 
weather  the  storm.  If  not,  there  are  untold  possibilities  of 
trouble  for  Europe. 

The  Young  Turks  intrigue  and  conspire,  and  propound 
magnificent  theories,  but  they  do  not  govern.  They  can 
destroy,  but  they  show  no  capacity  for  building  up.  The 
Revolution  broke  down  a  system  which  was  rotten  and 
corrupt,  but  it  supplied  nothing  concrete  in  its  place. 
Turkey  needs,  now  as  ever,  a  man,  and  she  has  not  found 
one.  Perhaps  the  quarrelsome  junta  which  vainly  strives 
to  guide  her  destinies  may  in  time  produce  a  saviour. 
Revolution  generally  follows  the  same  course,  and  com- 
mittees squabble  and  mismanage  until  a  man  appears. 
Turkey  at  the  moment  has  no  real  government,  but  though 
the  mistakes  of  the  Young  Turks  are  grave  and  many, 
they  are,  perhaps,  only  the  mistakes  inherent  to  a  new  era. 
Turkish  politicians  are  tempted  to  look  towards  Europe,  and 
remain  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  future  of  their  race  lies  in 
Asia,  in  the  home  from  whence  they  came.  A  new  and  re- 
juvenated Turkey  might  arise  in  the  fertile  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor,  if  a  leader  could  be  found,  and  if  the  Turks  would  dis- 
card their  memories  of  domination  in  Europe.  Throughout 
their  history  Asia  has  spelt  for  them  vigour,  and  Europe 
decay.  In  the  days  of  their  decline  it  was  always  in  Asia  that 
they  found  fresh  strength,  and  in  Europe  that  they  spent  it. 
If  the  Young  Turks  had  not  wasted  their  energies  in  futile 
and  misguided  endeavours  in  the  Balkans,  they  might  have 
averted  the  misfortunes  which  have  overtaken  them.  If 
their  eyes  were  still  not  so  closely  set  upon  the  recovery 
of  their  European  position,  their  friends  would  hope  more 
confidently  for  the  retention  and  consolidation  of  their 
Asiatic  dominions. 
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These  are  the  affairs  of  the  moment,  which  cannot  be 
ignored  in  such  a  discussion.  It  remains  to  say  that  if  the. 
Turkish  Empire  endures — and  every  one  must  hope  that  it 
will  endure — Islam  within  that  Empire  must  tend  to  be- 
come continually  less  fanatical  and  exclusive,  and  more 
tolerant  and  enlightened,  until  at  last  the  religious  distinc- 
tion between  Mahomedan  and  Christian  comes  to  be  of  no 
more  significance  than  it  is  in  any  European  country.  This 
is  the  only  foundation  upon  which  a  lasting  government 
can  be  based.  No  one  can  say  whether  the  experiment, 
which  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  will  succeed  or  whether  it  will 
succumb  to  the  forces  ranged  against  it.  The  one  thing  that 
seems  certain  is,  that  if  the  Turkish  Government  were  to 
adopt  Pan-Islamic  principles  as  their  guide  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  before  them,  the  disruption  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  would  be  swift  and  inevitable. 


IV 

TO  sum  up :  Pan-Islamism,  in  its  present  form,  is  a  mere 
shibboleth.  It  does  not  really  stir  men's  emotions,  and 
it  has  no  magnetic  force  to  attract  the  scattered  component 
parts  of  Islam.  It  has  gained  little  currency  among  Mahome- 
dans  at  large,  and  is  not  likely  ever  seriously  to  influence 
the  politics  of  the  world.  It  may  have  a  stimulating  effect 
upon  missionary  enterprise  and  educational  aspirations, 
and  it  is  sometimes  used  as  a  watchword  by  sedition- 
mongers;  but  as  a  political  force  it  possesses  no  vitality. 
There  is  one  common  bond  of  interest  which  unites  true 
believers  throughout  the  world,  and  that  is  the  duty  of 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Places.  If  Pan-Islamism  had  fixed 
men's  thoughts  upon  the  cult  of  the  Holy  Places  instead  of 
upon  the  figure  of  the  Khalif,  it  would  have  been  a  far 
more  potent  and  unifying  force.  In  India  an  association  has 
recently  been  started  under  the  title  of  "  The  Society  of 
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the  Servants  of  the  Caaba,"  which  has  for  its  object  the 
preservation  of  the  honour  of  the  Holy  Places,  and  to  save 
them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  non-Moslem  peoples. 
The  members  are  required  to  take  an  oath  to  devote  their 
lives  and  property,  if  necessary,  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy 
Places.  At  present  the  Association  is  not  worth  serious 
notice,  but  if  it  grew,  and  the  control  of  it  fell  into  improper 
hands,  it  might  be  the  cause  of  considerable  local  trouble. 
But  even  a  universal  Mahomedan  Brotherhood  founded 
on  this  principle  would  effect  no  practical  result  of  any 
magnitude,  unless  it  had  a  political  focus,  and  unless  its 
development  were  adopted  as  a  policy  by  a  strong  Mahome- 
dan power;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  this  is  not  likely  to 
happen. 

We  approach  the  conclusion  that,  whatever  the  future 
may  hold  in  store  for  the  nationalities  comprised  in  Turkey's 
Asiatic  possessions  and  for  Persia,  there  is  but  small  likeli- 
hood that  the  Moslems,  refreshed  by  repose,  will  arise  and 
gird  themselves  for  the  conquest  of  a  new  empire.  Mahome- 
dans  within  the  British  Empire,  so  long  as  they  enjoy 
good  government  and  religious  tolerance,  will  never  stake 
the  solid  advantages  they  possess  upon  any  wild-cat  scheme 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  Islam,  nor  will  they  embarrass 
our  rule  by  seditious  agitation.  They  have  hitherto  found, 
under  British  protection,  a  toleration  which  is  all  that  their 
religious  feelings  can  require,  an  administration  which  is 
considerate  of  their  special  needs,  and  a  form  of  Govern- 
ment which  strikes  their  imagination  and  attracts  their 
personal  devotion.  They  no  doubt  look  to  Great  Britain,  as 
the  foremost  Mahomedan  Power  in  the  world,  to  speak 
for  Islam  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  nations,  and  to 
insist  that  laggard  Mahomedan  races  shall  be  given  a 
chance  to  regain  lost  ground  and  work  out  their  own 
salvation.  They  are  grievously  disappointed  and  shocked  if 
at  any  time  the  policy  of  the  British  Government  seems  to 
indicate  forgetfulness  of  the  legitimate  aspirations  of 
Mahomcdans,  or  if  the  speeches  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers 
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suggest  that  their  views  on  matters  of  Imperial  policy  are 
coloured  by  their  private  religious  feelings.  But  they  are 
beginning  to  grasp  the  fact  that  they  are  entitled  to  ask 
only  for  fair  play  and  not  for  undue  preference.  Eastern 
peoples,  sullenly  watching  the  encompassing  phalanxes  of 
European  diplomacy,  have,  for  a  long  time,  seen  in  the 
advancing  spears  and  protocols  nothing  but  the  avowed 
hostility  of  rival  creeds  and  the  selfish  aggression  of  com- 
peting nationalities,  bent  on  the  acquisition  of  territory, 
the  discovery  of  new  markets,  and  the  exaltation  of  their 
own  power  and  pride.  Now  they  have  begun  to  realize  that 
behind  the  spear-points  the  impelling  force  is  not  human 
greed,  but  the  irresistible  civilization  of  the  West,  which, 
upon  its  natural  course,  presses  hard  against  Oriental 
superstition,  obsolete  dogma  and  antiquated  custom, 
and  can  be  countered  by  nothing  but  reform  from 
within. 

The  British  Government  are  obviously  unable  to  frame 
their  policy  as  regards  Turkey  and  Persia  solely  with 
reference  to  the  susceptibilities  and  aspirations  of  the 
numerous  Mahomedan  subjects  of  the  Crown,  nor  would 
they  serve  the  best  interests  of  Islam  by  standing  forth  as 
the  protectors  of  Turkey's  integrity  and  thereby  provoking 
a  disastrous  European  war.  As  custodians  of  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  the  Empire,  they  are  bound  to  pay  due  heed  to  the 
important  interests  possessed  in  the  East  by  other  European 
Powers  and  to  join  with  them  in  the  search  for  a  policy 
which,  while  inherently  fair  in  itself,  shall  enlist  the  good- 
will and  the  co-operation  of  the  majority  of  the  parties 
concerned. 

The  question  of  the  fresh  difficulties  of  foreign  policy, 
which  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  may  create  for  the  British 
Empire,  has  already  been  dealt  with  in  an  article  in  the  June 
number  of  THE  ROUND  TABLE.  Since  then,  the  position  of 
Great  Britain,  both  towards  Turkey  and  towards  her  own 
Mahomedan  subjects  in  India  and  elsewhere,  has  been  stated 
first  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  then  by  Mr  Asquith,  in 
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terms  of  such  admirable  sanity  and  statesmanship  that  we 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  both  utterances. 

Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  end  of  last 
Session,  Sir  Edward  Grey  said: 

No  Minister  of  the  Crown  can  speak  on  these  matters 
without  remembering  that  the  King  has  many  millions  of 
Mahomedan  subjects.  What  responsibility  does  that  entail?  I 
wish  there  to  be  a  clear  understanding  as  to  what  that  responsi- 
bility is.  For  one  thing,  and  one  thing  only,  have  we 
absolute  and  entire  responsibility,  and  that  is  for  seeing  that  inside 
the  British  Dominions  the  racial  sentiments  and  religious  feelings  of 
these  Mahomedan  subjects  are  respected  and  have  full  scope.  That 
is  the  only  thing  for  which  we  have  complete  and  entire  responsibility. 
That  duty  we  will  fulfil,  and  we  do  fulfil  absolutely.  I  think  we  may 
go  further,  and  rightly  claim  that  in  deference  to  the  susceptibilities 
of  any  great  section  of  subjects  of  the  Crown  our  policy  should  never 
be  one  of  intolerance  or  wanton  or  unprovoked  aggression  against  a 
Mussulman  Power.  That,  I  think,  we  are  entitled  to  claim.  But  we 
cannot  undertake  the  duty  of  protecting  Mussulman  Powers  outside 
the  British  Dominions  from  the  consequences  of  their  own  action. 
Where  there  be  any  question  of  real  outrage  on  Mahomedan  feeling 
and  sentiment  in  any  part  of  the  world,  that  we  will  make  clear  is  not  a 
thing  in  which  we  can  join,  and  there  might  even  be  circumstances 
in  which,  say,  if  a  pilgrimage  to  Holy  places  was  interfered  with,  or 
things  of  that  sort,  we  might  say  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  in 
the  interests  of  vast  subjects  of  the  Crown,  that  we  should  see  that 
outrage  was  not  done  to  our  people.  But  to  suppose  that  we  can 
undertake  the  protection  of  and  are  bound  to  regulate  our  European 
policy  so  as  to  side  with  the  Mussulman  Power  when  that  Mussulman 
Power  rejects  the  advice  given  to  it,  that  is  not  a  claim  which  we  can 
admit.* 

At  the  Guildhall  Banquet,  on  November  10,  the 
Prime  Minister  defined  the  policy  of  His  Majesty's 
Government  in  regard  to  Asiatic  Turkey  with  even  more 
precision: 

There  is  one  other  matter,  and  I  fear  only  one,  in  these  recent 
troubles  in  the  East,  which  gives  us  cause  for  satisfaction.  It  is  that 
the  Asiatic  Provinces  of  Turkey  have  not  been  involved  in  the  conflict. 
It  is  the  desire  of  his  Majesty's  Government  that  the  integrity  of 
those  dominions  should  not  be  infringed.  In  them  are  to  be  found 

*  Hansard,  August  12,  1913,  pp.  2286-8. 
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the  Holy  Places  of  the  Mahomedan  religion,  held  sacred  by  the 
whole  body  of  Mussulmans,  many  millions  of  whom  are  loyal  and 
devoted  subjects  of  the  British  Crown.  We  could  not  see  without 
lively  concern  anything  that  threatened  the  Holy  Places  or  their 
possible  transfer  from  Mussulman  possession.  There  are,  I  need  not 
say,  other  and  more  general  grounds  why,  in  common  with  the 
other  Powers,  we  wish  to  see  no  invasion  of  the  territorial  integrity  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  but  I  must  add  that  the  first  and  best,  and,  indeed, 
the  most  necessary  safeguard  for  its  maintenance,  is  internal  reform, 
and  under  existing  conditions  it  is  not  likely  and  perhaps  it  is  not 
possible  that  such  a  reform  can  be  effectively  carried  through  without 
the  direct  assistance  and  active  co-operation  of  the  Powers.  We  our- 
selves, here  in  Great  Britain,  will  gladly  offer  any  help  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  that  task  which  the  Turkish  Government  may  invite,  without 
forgetting  that  there  are  other  Powers  who,  from  geographical 
situation  or  from  economical  interests,  have  a  special  concern  in  the 
well-being  and  development  of  Asia  Minor.* 

Only  two  remaining  points  need  be  mentioned  here.  One 
is  that  the  recent  agreement  which  Sir  Edward  Grey  has 
negotiated  with  the  Porte  will  dispose  satisfactorily  of  the 
vexed  question  of  British  association  in  the  construction 
of  the  last  stages  of  the  Baghdad  Railway,  smooth  out  many 
local  difficulties,  and  materially  strengthen  our  position  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  second  point  relates  to  the  possibility 
of  the  eventual  break-up  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Every 
Mussulman,  as  both  Mr  Asquith  and  Sir  Edward  Grey 
clearly  perceive,  is  vitally  interested  in  the  question  of 
the  ownership  of  the  Holy  Places.  If  it  ever  became  inevit- 
able that  Turkey  should  lose  her  control  over  Arabia,  it 
would  be  of  the  highest  importance  that  Great  Britain,  and 
no  other  European  power,  should  succeed  to  trie  office  of 
custodian.  As  the  greatest  Mahomedan  Power  in  the  world,  it 
would  be  her  duty  to  ensure  that  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
might  be  performed  in  safety  and  comfort,  and  to  guarantee 
the  protection  of  the  territory  of  the  Hedjaz.  That  territory 
might  possibly  be  re-included  within  the  dominions  of  the 
Khedive,  so  as  to  cause  the  least  possible  affront  to  Moslem 
susceptibilities,  and  existing  prohibitions  and  restrictions 

*  The  Times,  November  1 1 
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against  the  entry  of  non-Moslems  should,  of  course,  be 
carefully  preserved.  But  every  one  must  hope  fervently  that 
it  will  never  be  necessary  for  us  to  intervene  at  all  in  the 
matter. 

As  for  the  future  of  Islam  as  a  religion,  no  one  would 
now  concur  in  the  terrible  indictments  levelled  against  it 
by  Sir  William  Muir,  or  accept  his  gloomy  prognostications 
as  to  its  paralysing  influence  on  the  human  will  and  on  the 
life  of  nations.  History  bears  witness  to  the  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  Islam  in  the  pre-Turk  period,  in  the  cause  of 
civilization  and  enlightenment.  The  decadence  which  has 
afflicted  it  during  the  past  few  centuries  must  be  ascribed 
largely  to  the  peculiar  temperament  of  the  Ottomans. 
Their  martial  supremacy  made  them  custodians  of  the 
Faith,  but  they  never  wholly  comprehended  it,  and  they 
inspired  it  with  the  defects  of  their  own  qualities.  Islam 
has  been  gravely  handicapped  by  their  insusceptibility  to 
the  influences  of  civilization,  order  and  refinement.  But 
the  Turks  have  learned  their  lesson,  and  their  best  friends 
believe  that  a  brighter  day  is  dawning  for  them  and  for 
Islam. 

Islam  in  India,  as  in  Turkey,  needs  regeneration  and 
purification,  as  do  all  religions  in  the  slow  course  of  time. 
The  picture  needs  to  be  re-drawn  as  men  change  their 
point  of  view,  though  the  subject  is  the  same.  The  founders 
of  the  reform  movement  in  India,  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
declared  it  to  be  their  object  "  to  dispel  those  illusory 
traditions  of  the  past  which  have  hindered  our  progress,  to 
remove  those  prejudices  which  have  hitherto  exercised  a 
baneful  influence  on  our  race,  to  reconcile  Oriental  learning 
with  western  literature  and  science,  to  preach  the  gospel 
of  free  inquiry,  of  large-hearted  toleration  and  of  pure 
morality." 

These  are  brave  words,  and  they  have  called  forth  brave 
deeds.  They  will  always  remain  the  watchword  of  a  move- 
ment which  has  awakened  Islam  in  India  from  its  benighted 
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slumbers  and  has  set   an  example  of  enlightenment  and 
perseverance  to  Mahomedans  throughout  the  world. 

Islam  was  for  centuries  a  burning  fire  to  purge  the  dross 
of  idolatry  from  men's  hearts.  It  spread  upon  its  purifying 
task  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  then  known  world, 
and  in  its  train  there  followed  a  higher  civilization  and  a 
higher  morality  than  that  which  it  had  supplanted.  The 
flames  still  burn  bright  upon  the  outskirts  of  empire,  and 
pagan  creeds  in  Africa  still  crackle  and  go  up  in  smoke  as  in 
the  days  of  Mahomed.  But  in  older  Moslem  lands  the  fire 
has  sunk  to  glowing  embers  and  never  again  will  it  blaze 
into  conflagration.  It  may  still  be  for  centuries  to  come  a 
patient  force  moulding  the  souls  of  men  and  lighting  in 
their  hearts  a  simple  faith  in  God  and  a  staunch  loyalty  to 
their  rulers. 
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THE  Canadian  of  the  West  tends,  in  politics  at  least, 
to  be  a  Philistine,  indifferent  to  the  past  and  com- 
placent as  to  the  future.  But  east  of  Winnipeg  the  Canadian 
is  to  an  almost  amusing  extent  under  the  sway  of  historical 
tradition.  In  the  Naval  Debate  of  1910,  when  the  discussion, 
unlike  the  debate  of  1912-13,  was  not  complicated  by  ques- 
tions of  party  tactics,  both  sides  were  continually  delving 
into  the  past.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  his  speech  to  proving  that  the  policy  of  a  Canadian  Navy, 
acting  in  co-operation  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  would 
have  commended  itself  to  Baldwin  and  Lafontaine  and  other 
worthy  gentlemen,  now  long  dead.  A  prominent  Con- 
servative took  up  several  pages  of  Hansard  in  the  endeavour 
to  prove  that  in  1837-48  the  Liberal  leaders  had  been  dis- 
loyal— a  misplaced  display  of  historical  lore  which  resulted 
in  a  great  prolongation  of  the  debate,  for  a  series  of  out- 
raged French  members,  who  are  nothing  if  not  historical, 
promptly  followed  him  with  long  and  fervent  contradictions. 
Naturally,  therefore,  Eastern  Canada  has  several  well- 
defined  historical  traditions,  which  it  is  heresy  to  deny. 
None  of  these  is  more  deeply  rooted  than  the  belief  that  in 
her  diplomatic  dealings  with  the  United  States  Great  Bri- 
tain has  invariably  purchased  peace  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Canadian  interests.  This  belief  figures  in  every  Canadian 
historical  text-book.  The  best-known  volume  on  the  sub- 
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ject:  British  and  American  Diplomacy  affecting  Canada, 
by  Thomas  Hodgins,  K.C.  (1899)  is  one  long  mixture  of 
jeremiad  and  commination.  "  All  that  Canada  owes  to 
Great  Britain  is  a  great  deal  of  Christian  forgiveness," 
said  Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  whose  recent  death  has 
deprived  Canadian  political  life  of  its  only  epigrammatist. 
Of  late,  however,  the  tide  has  begun  to  turn.  Individual 
instances  have  been  examined,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
British  negotiators  found  to  be  less  blameworthy  than  had 
been  thought.  Sir  Allen  Aylesworth,  one  of  the  British 
Commissioners  in  the  Alaska  Boundary  dispute,  afterwards 
Minister  of  Justice  in  the  Canadian  Cabinet,  and  Canadian 
counsel  in  the  North  Atlantic  Fisheries  dispute  at  the 
Hague,  said  on  his  return  from  the  latter  arbitration: 

With  general  reference  to  all  the  various  international  arrangements 
and  agreements  which  during  the  last  130  years  have  been  entered 
into  between  the  statesmen  of  Great  Britain  and  those  of  the  United 
States,  while  it  seems  to  be  the  fashion,  or  rather  to  have  been  the 
fashion,  in  this  country  to  take  the  view  that  in  the  greater  number, 
if  not  in  all,  of  those  international  arrangements  the  United  States 
has  succeeded  in  getting  the  better  of  it,  and  that  there  has  been,  in 
perhaps  most  instances,  on  the  part  of  British  statesmen,  some 
sacrifice,  or  some  failure  to  recognize  sufficiently  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  British  colonies  in  North  America,  I,  for  my  part, 
speaking  certainly  after  considerable  study  of  the  matter,  and  with 
some  knowledge  of  it,  do  not  in  the  least  degree  share  those  views. 
I  think  it  is  no  more  than  simple  justice  that  I  should  say  with  respect 
to  the  arrangements  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  entered  into 
with  regard  to  the  various  matters  of  difficulty  which  have  arisen 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  that  the  general 
interests  of  the  Empire  at  large  have  been  well  conserved  by  the 
representatives  of  the  British  Crown  in  those  negotiations. 

So  carefully  phrased  a  statement,  made  by  the  Minister 
of  Justice  in  a  Liberal  Cabinet  on  his  return  from  an 
important  arbitration,  has  had  much  weight;  but  in  the 
minds  of  the  mass  of  people  the  opposite  view  still  holds 
the  field.  It  figures  largely  in  the  posthumous  Reminiscences 
of  Sir  Richard  Cartwright.  It  has  cropped  up  again  and 
again  in  the  Parliamentary  debates  of  the  last  session.  It 
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has  recently  been  enforced  with  much  detail  by  Mr  J.  S. 
Ewart,  a  well-known  Canadian  lawyer,  Sir  Allen  Ayles- 
worth's  assistant  at  the  Hague,  in  a  series  of  Pamphlets, 
known  as  "  The  Kingdom  Papers."  A  careful  study  of  the 
diplomatic  history  of  the  last  150  years  is,  therefore,  greatly 
to  be  desired,  especially  as  the  argument  from  supposed 
British  feebleness  in  the  past  is  being  used  by  both  schools 
of  Canadian  thought.  Usually  plied  in  favour  of  a  larger 
measure  of  Canadian  independence,  it  has  also  been  used 
by  the  Imperial  Federationist  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
calling  the  Dominions  to  the  Imperial  councils. 

To  write  the  history  of  Anglo-American  diplomacy 
would  take  a  book,  and  not  a  small  one.  It  would  involve 
the  discussion  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  two  actual  wars, 
and  of  a  large  number  of  other  wars  which  did  not  take 
place.  Short  of  such  a  discussion,  one  or  two  general  con- 
clusions may  be  drawn,  and  those  instances  considered  in 
detail  which  bulk  largest  in  the  current  tradition. 

The  first  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  British  North 
America  exists.  Canada  is  to-day  a  puissant  young  nation, 
extending  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific.  Her  southernmost 
boundary  is  south  of  the  latitude  of  Rome;  to  the  northward 
she  is  lost  amid  eternal  snow.  She  is  larger  in  area  than  the 
United  States,  and  exultantly  proclaims  that  the  Twentieth 
Century  is  hers  by  right.  During  the  last  130  years  her 
frontiers  have  marched  for  3,000  miles  with  those  of  a 
rapidly  growing  and  not  over-scrupulous  neighbour.  For 
over  half  of  the  distance  the  dividing  line  is  a  mere  parallel 
of  latitude.  During  the  whole  period  the  greater  part  of 
what  is  now  Canada  has  been  sparsely,  if  at  all,  inhabited. 
If  British  diplomacy  has  been  one  long  series  of  surrenders, 
how  is  it  that  so  much  remains?  By  purchase,  or  diplomacy, 
or  conquest,  France  and  Spain  have  been  driven  from  vast 
and  fertile  areas,  and  Mexico  reduced  by  one-half.  Why,  if 
the  United  States  had  but  to  threaten  for  Great  Britain 
to  give,  has  Canada  not  shared  the  fate  of  Louisiana  or  of 
Florida? 
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Moreover,  Canadians  have  been  too  prone  to  expect 
Great  Britain  to  back  up  every  Canadian  pretension,  just 
or  unjust.  What  Burke  called  "  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  communion  and  fellowship  of  a  great  Empire  " 
may  only  be  had  at  a  price.  In  the  discussion  of  any  diplo- 
matic problem,  we  must  see  it  steadily  and  see  it  whole. 
Of  British  diplomacy  it  may  well  be  said  in  the  words  of 
Carlyle: 

Not  the  few  inches  of  deflection  from  the  mathematical  orbit, 
which  are  so  easily  measured,  but  the  ratio  of  these  to  the  whole 
diameter,  constitutes  the  real  aberration.  .  .  .  Granted,  the  ship 
comes  into  harbour  with  shrouds  and  tackle  damaged;  the  pilot  is 
blameworthy;  he  has  not  been  all- wise  and  all-powerful;  but  to 
know  how  blameworthy,  tell  us  first  whether  his  voyage  has  been 
round  the  globe,  or  only  to  Ramsgate  and  the  Isle  of  Dogs. 

British  diplomacy  has  other  interests  to  consider  as  well 
as  those  of  Canada;  but  if  it  be  argued  that  for  this  very 
reason  Canada  would  do  better  to  stand  alone,  the  answer 
is  easy.  She  is  in  the  world,  and  she  cannot  get  out  of  it. 
If,  in  the  world  situation  at  any  particular  time,  she  had 
endeavoured  to  stand  alone,  how  would  she  have  fared? 
Granted,  that  to  be  part  of  an  Empire,  and  thus  at  times 
to  be  considered  only  as  a  part,  has  its  disadvantages.  What 
would  have  been  her  fate  had  she  fronted  the  billows 
unaided? 

Great  Britain,  it  is  claimed,  has  never  paid  any  heed  to 
the  colonies  save  as  a  farmer  pays  heed  to  the  chickens 
which  he  fattens  for  the  market.  The  Mercantilist  ideal  of 
the  old  colonial  system,  which,  though  shaken  by  the 
loss  of  the  American  colonies,  did  not  die  till  the  repeal  of 
the  Navigation  Laws  in  1 849,  was  that  of  a  mother  country 
exploiting  her  dependencies.  To  this  succeeded  a  period  of 
"  Little  Englandism,"  when  the  colonies,  being  of  no  com- 
mercial value,  were  told  to  "  loose  the  bonds  and  go."  With 
panic  fear  of  Germany  there  has  come  a  sense  of  the  pos- 
sible military  value  of  the  colonies,  and  more  or  less  undig- 
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nified  overtures  for  closer  Imperial  connexion.  Such  is  the 
theory.  Will  it  hold  water? 

The  history  of  Canada  as  a  British  possession  begins  in 
1713.  By  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  that  year,  Great  Britain 
became  overlord  of  Acadia,  and  of  all  the  territory  drained 
by  the  rivers  flowing  into  Hudson  Bay.  But  save  for  the 
foundation  of  Halifax  in  1749,  one  of  the  few  instances  of 
successful  military  colonization,  nothing  was  made  of 
Acadia,  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Territory,  forming  about  one- 
third  of  what  is  now  Canada,  was  kept  as  a  game  preserve 
by  a  great  Chartered  Company.  In  1763,  at  the  end  of  the 
Seven  Years  War,  Great  Britain  took  over  from  France 
everything  east  of  the  Mississippi,  except  the  town  of 
New  Orleans.*  Of  this  vast  region  a  small  portion  was 
set  aside  under  the  name  of  Canada.  In  1774,  partly  to 
protect  the  Indians  from  the  unscrupulous  activities  of 
American  traders,  whose  bad  rum  and  worse  whisky  were 
making  frightful  ravages  among  the  western  tribes,  but  also 
with  the  foolish  desire  of  cutting  off  from  their  hinterland 
the  American  Colonies,  now  on  the  verge  of  revolt,  there 
was  added  to  Canada  all  the  splendid  territory  between  the 
rivers  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  Nine  years  passed.  The 
American  Revolution  was  fought  and  lost.  Peace  was  made 
with  the  young  Republic  which  had  broken  away  from  the 
parent  stock.  In  1783,  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  the  exist- 
ing boundaries  of  Canada  were  roughly  sketched  out.  The 
fertile  region  from  which  have  since  been  carved  the  States 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  part  of 
Minnesota,  became  part  of  the  United  States,  much  to  the 
regret  of  future  generations  of  Canadians.  Their  regret  is 
natural;  is  the  mother  country  blameworthy? 

A  complete  account  of  the  peace  would  mean  the  dis- 

•  The  territory  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
known  as  Louisiana,  was  ceded  by  France  to  Spain.  In  1800  it  was  re- 
sumed by  Napoleon,  but  in  1803  sold  by  him  to  the  United  States.  Florida, 
including  a  strip  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  westward  to  the  Mississippi,  was 
British  from  1763  to  1783.  It  then  reTertcd  to  Spain,  who  sold  it  in  1819 
to  the  United  Slates. 
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entanglement  of  a  particularly  complicated  world  situation. 
Great  Britain  had  against  her  not  merely  her  own  colonies, 
of  whom  she  could  easily  have  disposed,  but  France,  Spain, 
Holland,  and  the  Armed  Neutrality  of  the  North.  The  fleet 
of  her  enemies  had  ridden  triumphant  in  the  Channel; 
her  debt  had  gone  up  by  leaps  and  bounds;  so  torn  was 
she  by  faction  that  at  the  darkest  hour  the  Whigs  had  wished 
to  recall  Rodney,  her  most  capable  Admiral,  for  no  better 
reason  than  his  Toryism.  The  great  victory  in  the  West 
Indies  of  this  same  Rodney  had  indeed  given  her  a  breathing 
space,  but  France  was  still  full  of  fight;  axe  and  hammer 
were  ringing  night  and  day  in  the  shipyards;  Spain  wa« 
still  dragging  her  wearied  limbs  to  the  attack  of  Gibraltar. 
Peace  was  a  necessity.  But  it  was  to  be  peace  with  honour. 
The  three  corners  of  the  world  had  come  against  her  in 
arms,  and  none  save  her  own  colonies  had  much  to  boast  of. 
France  plunged  forward  into  bankruptcy  and  revolution; 
the  trade  of  Holland  was  swept  from  the  seas,  and  her 
East  India  Company  ruined;  after  three  years  of  siege, 
Elliott  and  Curtis  still  kept  the  flag  flying  over  the  Rock. 
The  generosity  of  the  terms  given  to  the  United  States  is 
explained  by  the  character  of  the  British  Secretary  of 
State,  Lord  Shelburne.  Shelburne's  two  mentors  had  been 
Lord  Chatham  and  Adam  Smith.  From  the  former  he  had 
imbibed  an  Imperialism  of  which  the  strongest  element 
was  love  for  the  Britons  across  the  seas  in  the  American 
colonies — "  there  where  I  had  garnered  up  my  heart,"  as 
Chatham  mournfully  said,  with  anguish  as  acute  as  Othello's 
for  Desdemona.  First  of  British  statesmen,  Shelburne  had 
adopted  the  Free  Trade  views  of  Adam  Smith.  Thus  at 
the  peace  his  two  wishes  were  to  restore  Anglo-Saxon  unity 
and  to  widen  the  area  of  British  trade.  To  him  the  Britons 
across  the  seas,  though  in  revolt,  were  Britons  still,  dearer 
far  than  the  handful  of  French  and  Indians  who  then  com- 
prised the  population  of  Canada,  and  whom  we  had  taken 
over  twenty  years  before,  only  in  order  that  the  colonists 
to  the  south  might  sleep  in  their  beds  free  from  fear  of  the 
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Indians  and  the  scalping  knife.  He  had  with  great  difficulty 
been  brought  to  grant  the  independence  of  America,  but 
once  he  had  come  to  see  its  necessity,  he  hoped  that  the 
Americans,  if  treated  generously,  would  feel  an  equal  gen- 
erosity to  the  parent  country  across  the  seas.  With  the  treaty 
of  peace,  he  joined  negotiations  for  Free  Trade,  and  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  an  Act  which  would  have  made  trade 
forever  free  between  the  two  countries.  Shelburne  hoped  that 
this  would  have  been  the  beginning  of  the  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  federation  of  which  Chatham  had  dreamed;  but 
Parliament  rejected  it.  If  it  was  a  dream,  it  was  at  least  a 
noble  and  an  unselfish  one. 

Shelburne,  however,  was  no  cosmopolitan  doctrinaire. 
Weaklings,  like  Oswald,  urged  the  entire  abandonment  of 
Canada  to  the  Americans,  in  the  interests  of  a  complete 
reconciliation.  Warriors,  like  Sir  John  Jervis,*  who  had 
fought  with  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  urged  that  "  with  an  English 
Republic  just  established  in  the  sight  of  Canada,"  the 
retention  of  that  country  would  be  only  a  running  sore,  the 
source  of  endless  bickering  and  expense.  Strict  Mercanti- 
lists, like  the  young  Lord  Sheffield,  argued  that  inland  set- 
tlements, producing  corn,  were  a  mistake,  and  that  we 
should  be  satisfied  with  the  fur-bearing  regions,  and  a  port 
or  two  from  which  to  ship  their  products.  But  Shelburne 
knew  that  there  were  thousands  of  Loyalists,  guilty  of 
nothing  but  their  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Great  Britain,  who 
could  not  be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  victors.  If 
only  to  provide  homes  for  the  Loyalists,  Canada  must  be 
kept,  and  kept  it  was,  in  defiance  of  the  trader  and  the 
doctrinaire. 

How  does  this  complicated  Imperial  situation,  and  this 
not  unworthy  solution  of  it,  appear  to  the  extreme  be- 
liever in  British  weakness?  Mr  Ewart  lightly  tells  the 
people  of  Canada:  "  Where  should  we  have  been  but  for 
her  guardianship?  Well,  we  should  have  had  all  the  territory 
which  Shelburne  and  Oswald  gave  away  in  1783,  and  we 

*  Afterwards  Lord  St  Vincent. 
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should  have  been  strong  enough  to  withstand  all  subsequent 
aggressions."  To  this  the  very  obvious  answer  is  that 
"  we  "  were  not  there  at  the  time.  The  population  of  Canada 
in  1783  did  not  consist  of  over  7,000,000  people,  bound 
together  by  high  confidence  in  their  destiny,  but  of  about 
100,000  war-worn  and  dispirited  French  Canadians,  about 
100,000  Indians,  scattered  over  half  a  continent,  and  a  few 
thousand  recently  arrived  Americans,  many  of  whom  were 
republican  in  sentiment.  Had  Great  Britain  left  this 
motley  crew  to  their  own  devices,  can  the  most  ardent 
believer  in  the  moderation  of  the  United  States  really 
suppose  that  the  northern  boundary  of  the  great  Republic 
would  have  stopped  automatically  at  the  forty-ninth 
parallel? 

The  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  only  one,  and  in  some 
ways  not  the  most  important,  of  a  series  of  measures  dating 
from  Peel's  great  Budget  of  1842.  With  the  triumph  of  the 
doctrines  of  Free  Trade,  and  of  the  policy  of  Free  Imports, 
the  Imperial  idea  entered  upon  a  new  phase.  Mercantilism, 
despondently  cherished  after  the  American  Revolution  had 
made  it  an  anachronism,  had  at  last  broken  down.  The  trade 
of  the  colonies  was  of  no  more  value  than  that  of  an  inde- 
pendent country,  and  their  defence  was  a  constant  source  of 
expense.  Hence  there  grew  up  in  England  a  strong  feeling 
that  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  colonies  was  independence. 
Great  Britain  had  given  them  her  language,  her  religion, 
her  laws,  her  political  constitution.  Further  political  con- 
nexion only  diverted  attention  from  social  reform  at  home, 
and  prevented  colonial  gristle  from  hardening  into  bone. 
This  view  was  held  not  only  by  logical  Free  Traders  like 
Cobden  and  Bright,  but  by  the  officials  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  of  whom  Lord  Blachford  (Permanent  Under  Secre- 
tary from  1860  to  1871)  is  typical.  "  It  is  a  great  pity,"  he 
wrote  in  1854,  "  that,  give  as  much  as  you  will,  you  can't 
please  the  colonists  with  anything  short  of  absolute  inde- 
pendence, so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  accomplish  what  we  are, 
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I  suppose,  all  looking  to,  the  eventual  parting  company  on 
good  terms."  So  in  1885  he  writes:  "  I  had  always  believed — 
and  the  belief  has  so  confirmed  and  consolidated  itself  that 
I  can  hardly  realize  the  possibility  of  anyone  seriously 
thinking  the  contrary — that  the  destiny  of  our  colonies  is 
independence."  Every  one  knows  Disraeli's  obiter  dictum 
of  1853,  that  "  those  wretched  colonies  will  all  be  indepen- 
dent in  a  few  years,  and  are  a  mill-stone  round  our  necks." 
But  is  such  a  current  of  feeling,  shared  by  members  of  both 
political  parties,  fitly  translated  into  the  apothegm  of  "  no 
profit,  no  Imperialism?  "  Surely  the  translation  omits  the 
essence  of  the  question,  that  during  all  these  years,  when 
Great  Britain  was  making  no  profit  out  of  the  colonies,  she 
"  carried  on;  "  that  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  of  honour 
she  bore  the  whole  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  and 
so  preserved  for  Canada  her  present  possibilities.  The 
grumbling  was  often  loud,  but  whenever  a  practical  ques- 
tion came  up  for  solution,  the  interests  of  the  colonies 
were  upheld. 

If  ever  there  was  a  government  which  disliked  Imperial 
expansion,  it  was  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  from  1841  to  1846. 
Mr  Gladstone  in  1880,  enumerating  its  virtues,  spoke  of 
its  "  strong  aversion  to  extension  of  territorial  responsi- 
bilities "  as  one  of  the  "  most  important  rules  of  public 
policy,"  in  which  it  "  surpassed  generally  the  govern- 
ments which  have  succeeded  it."  During  this  period 
occurred  the  two  great  boundary  compromises  with  the 
United  States,  the  Ashburton  Treaty  of  1842,  which 
defined  the  boundary  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  and  the  Oregon  Treaty,  which  settled  it  from  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific. 
Both  were  avowedly  compromises,  and  Canadians,  with 
eyes  intent  only  on  their  side  of  the  case,  have  often 
endorsed  Palmcrston's  sneer  about  the  "  Ashburton  Capi- 
tulation," or  told  the  apocryphal  story  of  how  vast  areas 
on  the  Pacific  slope  were  given  up  because  a  British  admiral, 
fishing  with  iD-success  in  the  Columbia,  wrote  home  to 
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Lord  Aberdeen,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  that  "  the  whole 

country  isn't  worth  a  d ." 

What  are  the  facts?  The  Ashburton  Treaty  was  an 
interpretation  of  certain  words  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
By  that  treaty  the  boundary  between  British  North 
America  and  Massachusetts  Bay,  then  including  Maine, 
was  defined  as  running  "  along  the  said  Highlands  which 
divide  those  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  River 
St  Lawrence,  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic 
C^ean."  In  this  definition,  save  for  the  meaningless  substi- 
tution of  "  Atlantic  Ocean  "  for  "  sea,"  the  words  used  are 
those  in  which  the  boundary  had  always  been  defined,  in 
the  days  when  the  whole  territory  was  British.  Massachu- 
setts claimed,  and  obtained,  only  her  ancient  limits.  The 
southern  boundary  of  Canada  was  to  be  the  watershed 
separating  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  St  Lawrence  from 
those  flowing  to  the  south.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show 
that  this  retention  of  the  historic  limits  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  left  Maine  jutting  up,  like  an  ugly  tooth,  between  Quebec 
and  New  Brunswick,  an  arrangement  the  awkwardness  of 
which  was  made  manifest  in  the  war  of  1812.  Accordingly 
British  diplomats  got  to  work  to  make  a  case.  It  was  found 
that  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  emptying  themselves 
into  the  St  Lawrence  and  those  falling  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
was  not  technically  a  "  highland  "  but  a  marshy  plateau. 
An  endeavour  was  made  to  distinguish  between  the  rivers 
flowing  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  those  flowing  into 
the  Bay  of  Fundy.  In  short,  a  voluminous  case  was  worked 
up,  obscuring  the  plain  meaning  of  the  treaty  in  the  manner 
familiar  to  all  students  of  diplomatic  history.  Eventually 
the  matter  was  referred  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands, 
who  in  1831  took  refuge  in  the  wisdom  of  King  Solomon, 
and  recommended  a  partition  of  the  territory,  by  which 
the  United  States  would  have  got  about  8,000  square  miles 
and  Great  Britain  about  4,000.  Of  this  recommendation  the 
Canadian  historian,  J.  C.  Dent,  says  that  it  "  was  a  con- 
spicuous proof  of  His  Majesty's  inability  to  grapple  with 
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the  complicated  problems  involved."  The  fact,  in  plain 
English,  was  that  His  Majesty  was  too  much  under  the 
thumb  of  Great  Britain  to  give  the  obvious  decision  in 
favour  of  the  United  States.  Belgium  had  just  broken 
away  from  his  rule  in  the  great  convulsion  of  1830,  and  his 
Majesty  sat  too  uneasy  on  his  throne  to  venture  to  offend 
so  near  and  powerful  a  neighbour.  In  the  next  year  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  with  scant  regard  for  inter- 
national courtesy,  refused  to  accept  his  award,  and  the 
matter  drifted  on  till  a  quarrel  between  rival  lumber  com- 
panies almost  led  to  a  war.  Then  two  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  settle  the  matter,  Lord  Ashburton  for  Great 
Britain  and  Daniel  Webster  for  the  United  States.  Both 
were  men  of  vision,  who  saw  that  friendship  between  two 
great  nations  was  worth  more  than  a  few  square  miles  of 
rock  and  lake  and  scrub  timber.  A  compromise  was  there- 
fore arranged,  based  on  respect  for  the  rights  of  such 
settlers  as  were  in  possession.  By  it  Great  Britain  obtained 
900  square  miles  more  than  she  had  been  given  by  the  award 
of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  famous  story  of  the  map  which  proved  the  British 
claim,  and  which  Mr  Webster  concealed  from  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  but  afterwards  used  to  frighten  the  American 
Senate  into  accepting  his  compromise,  is  a  long  one,  the 
moral  of  which  is  that  when  it  comes  to  the  game  of  quiet 
concealment  of  important  evidence  favourable  to  the  other 
side,  John  Bull  has  nothing  to  learn  from  Uncle  Sam.  That 
Mr  Webster  concealed  from  the  rival  negotiator  a  map  of 
doubtful  authenticity  is  well  known;  it  is  not  so  well 
known  that  the  Foreign  Office  concealed  even  from  Lord 
Ashburton  a  much  more  certainly  authentic  map,  on  which 
the  American  claim  is  granted  in  the  fullest  manner.* 

In  the  life  of  Peel  is  an  interesting  letter  from  Peel  to 
Aberdeen,  written  at  the  crisis  of  the  dispute.  The  Canadian 

*  Sec  the  speeches  of  Peel  and  Disraeli  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  21 
and  22  March,  1843,  especially  that  of  Disraeli.  See  also  Colonel  Dudley 
Mills,  R.E.,  in  United  Empire  for  October,  1911. 
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legislature  had  been  pin-pricking  the  British  Governor  and 
the  Colonial  Office,  and  Peel,  in  high  dudgeon,  writes  to 
discuss  the  advisability  of  "  a  friendly  separation  while 
there  is  yet  time."  But  he  ends  with  the  words, 
which  in  the  original  he  heavily  underlines,  "  Let  us 
fight  to  the  last  for  the  point  of  honour,  if  the  people  are 
with  us.  In  that  case  we  cannot  abandon  them." 

The  Oregon  Treaty  of  1846  was  also  a  compromise.  To 
the  territory  in  dispute  both  countries  had  a  claim  on 
historical  grounds.  American  settlers  in  thousands  were 
flocking  in,  while,  with  the  exception  of  the  employees  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  there  was  no  British  settler 
within  2,000  miles.  A  great  American  party  had  just  got 
into  power  with  the  cry,  "  Fifty-four  forty,  or  fight."  They 
did  not  get  54°  40',  and  they  did  not  fight.  The  British 
ministry  insisted  on  a  compromise  so  favourable  to  Canadian 
interests  that  the  only  reason  why  the  United  States 
accepted  it  was  the  impending  war  with  Mexico,  a  country 
which  they  rightly  considered  an  easier  prey  than  Great 
Britain.  The  recent  publication  of  the  private  diary  of 
President  Polk  proves  that,  even  so,  the  President  desired, 
rather  than  accept  the  compromise,  to  add  a  British  war  to 
that  with  Mexico. 

A  curious  sequel  to  the  treaty  proves  the  willingness  of 
Great  Britain  to  uphold  Canadian  interests  when  the  point 
of  honour  was  involved.  By  the  agreement  of  1846  the 
possession  of  certain  small  islands,  notably  that  of  San 
Juan,  remained  in  dispute.  A  modus  Vivendi  was  arranged, 
which  in  1860  was  rudely  broken  by  a  fire-eating  American 
general,  who  landed  a  force  on  the  island,  and  bade  the 
captain  of  marines  in  charge  of  the  British  picket  recognize 
the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Washington,  on  pain 
of  "  deplorable  results."  The  puzzled  marine  applied  for 
instructions  to  the  admiral  on  the  station,  who,  equally 
puzzled,  sent  word  to  the  British  ambassador  at  Washing- 
ton. This  was  in  the  very  middle  of  the  period  of  Little 
Englandism,  but  instead  of  acting  on  the  obvious  principle 
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of  telling  the  Canadians  to  look  after  their  own  interests, 
Lord  Lyons  at  once  dispatched  a  curt  note  to  the  American 
Secretary  of  State  to  say  that  unless  the  action  were 
promptly  disavowed,  "  the  most  deplorable  consequences 
would  indeed  be  only  too  likely  to  follow."  On  the  next  day 
the  over-zealous  officer  was  recalled  in  disgrace  and  a 
humble  apology  was  made  by  the  United  States  to  Great 
Britain.* 

Would  Canadians,  if  left  to  themselves,  have  done 
better?  Let  Mexico  answer.  Even  had  Canada  had  the 
power  to  negotiate  on  equal  terms,  her  interest  in  the  west 
was  late  in  arising.  It  is  significant  that  there  was  no 
Canadian  protest  at  the  time  of  the  Oregon  settlement. 
When  in  1873  the  secretary  of  the  first  Canadian  Pacific 
survey,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  journey  from  Atlantic  to 
Pacific,  told  of  the  glories  of  the  prairies  and  recommended 
the  construction  of  a  railway,  he  was  accused  by  responsible 
politicians  of  having  been  bribed  by  Sir  John  Macdonald, 
then  Prime  Minister,  to  justify  the  extravagance  of  giving 
£300,000,  and  certain  grants  of  land,  for  an  expanse  of 
over  one  million  square  miles,  on  which  to-day  is  based 
much  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Dominion.  A  few  years  later 
the  Toronto  Globe,  the  chief  organ  of  the  Liberal  party, 
said  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  would  never  "  pay 
for  the  grease  for  its  wheels."  Such  are  samples  of  the 
nterest  which  Canadians  then  took  in  the  Great  West. 
They  may  well  serve  to  outweigh  Disraeli's  foolish  quip. 

The  recent  life  of  Lord  Lyons,  for  five  years,  through  the 
perilous  time  of  the  Civil  War,  British  Ambassador  at 
Washington,  contains  additional  proof  that  the  British 
Government  were  neither  inefficient  in,  nor  contemptuous 
of,  Canadian  affairs.  In  1861  Lord  Lyons  advised  military 

•  The  possession  of  San  Juan  was  long  in  dispute.  Great  Britain  wished 
to  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration,  but  the  United  States  was  very  loath, 
doubtless  remembering  His  Majesty  of  the  Netherlands.  Eventually  Great 
Britain  won  her  point,  and  the  question  of  the  possession  of  the  island  was 
referred  to  the  German  Emperor,  who  in  1872  awarded  it  to  the  United 
States. 
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precautions  both  to  the  Governor-General  of  Canada,  Sir 
Edmund  Head,  and  to  the  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  John 
Russell,  because  "  Canada  ...  is  looked  upon  as  our  weak 
point."  The  garrison  was  increased,  eventually  by  12,000 
men;  fortifications  were  undertaken,  all  at  the  expense  of 
the  Imperial  Government.  The  Canadian  Parliamentary 
debates  of  the  time  show  the  satisfaction  prevalent  at  the 
arrival  of  soldiers  who  would  increase  the  local  market  and 
for  whom  the  provincial  government  did  not  have  to  provide 
one  penny. 

Again,  in  1864,  when  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty 
was  in  the  air,  Lord  Lyons  disapproved  of  Canadian  methods 
of  negotiation,  but  was  himself  bent  on  the  same  ends  as  the 
Canadian  Government.  Professional  diplomatists  generally 
despise  their  amateur  rivals,  and  Lord  Lyons,  at  a  time 
when  relations  were  much  strained,  wrote: — "  I  cannot  have 
a  Canadian  here  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  in  my  confidence 
on  the  subject,"  and  "  I  could  not  undertake  to  keep  the 
peace  for  a  month  if  I  had  a  man  here  by  my  side,  over 
whom  I  could  have  no  practical  control,  and  who  would  be 
really  guided  only  by  Canadian  party  politics."  But  he 
worked  his  hardest  against  the  threatened  abrogation.  He 
failed;  American  feeling  made  such  an  abrogation  inevitable, 
and  what  one  British  diplomatist  had  brought  about  a 
second  could  not  prevent  from  being  undone.  But  he  did 
not  fail  through  lack  of  effort  or  of  understanding. 

The  later  Alaska  Boundary  dispute  was  settled  in  1903 
by  six  commissioners,  three  from  each  country.  Of  the 
British  commissioners,  two  were  Canadian  jurists  of  repute, 
the  third  was  Lord  Alverstone,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England.  Lord  Alverstone's  work  in  that  Commission  was 
by  no  means  the  least  of  many  distinguished  services 
rendered  to  his  country  during  the  great  career  which  his 
resignation  of  the  office  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  has  just 
brought  to  a  close.  It  involved  laborious  research  and 
meticulous  attention,  which  he  gave  without  stint,  and  it 
led  to  results  which,  much  as  they  have  been  criticized,  are 
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certainly  not  unworthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him 
by  the  Imperial  Government.  It  is  all  the  more  unfortu- 
nate, therefore,  that  just  at  the  close  of  the  arbitration  he 
took,  on  a  minor  point,  some  action  which  was  deeply 
resented  as  a  breach  of  courtesy,  and  even  of  trust,  by  his 
Canadian  colleagues.  That  Lord  Alverstone  himself  had 
special  reasons  for  acting  as  he  did  can  hardly  admit  of 
doubt ;  but  whatever  these  may  have  been,  they  do  not  alter 
the  fact  that  he  gave  his  colleagues  ground  for  very  serious 
offence.  This  unfortunate  episode  has  ever  since  rankled  in 
Canadian  minds,  and  has  obscured  the  really  vital  points 
of  the  dispute.  In  1824-5  Russia  and  Great  Britain  were  in 
danger  of  coming  into  conflict  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  North 
America.  The  outposts  of  the  Russian-American  Fur- 
trading  Company,  which  was  in  possession  of  the  coast- 
line, had  come  into  collision  with  those  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  as  they  moved  westward  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  In  the  ensuing  negotiations,  Russia  might  well 
have  extended  her  claim  at  least  as  far  inland  as  the  sources 
of  the  rivers,  but  George  Canning,  at  the  time  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, succeeded  in  negotiating  a  treaty  so  favourable  to  British 
interests,  that  Russian  territory  was  restricted  to  the  merest 
strip.  When  in  1867  the  United  States  took  over  Alaska 
from  Russia,  the  territory  afterwards  in  dispute  was  quietly 
evacuated  by  the  officials  of  a  Hudson's  Bay  Company  post, 
the  only  British  subjects  within  hundreds  of  miles.  For  almost 
thirty  years  it  figured  on  every  map,  American,  Canadian, 
British,  as  American  territory.  At  last  in  the  early  nineties, 
with  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Yukon  territory,  Canada 
woke  up  to  its  importance,  and  proceeded  to  get  together 
an  elaborate  claim  to  such  portion  of  it  as  would  give  her 
an  entrance  to  the  Yukon.  The  United  States  was  naturally 
in  no  hurry  to  submit  to  arbitration  territory  of  which  she 
had  been  quietly  in  possession  for  thirty  years,  but  Great 
Britain  quietly  and  politely  forced  her  to  do  so.  As  a  result 
of  this  arbitration  Canada  obtained  everything  to  which  she 
had  much  claim,  with  the  exception  of  two  small  islands, 
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and  even  here  a  case  may  be  made  out  for  saying  that  she 
got  not  two  islands  less  but  two  islands  more  than  she  was 
entitled  to.  Even  if  the  conduct  of  Lord  Alverstone  was  as 
reprehensible  as  his  Canadian  colleagues  evidently  con- 
sidered it,  it  was  still  only  an  incident  in  a  long  diplomatic 
negotiation  in  which  the  interests  of  Canada  were  worthily 
upheld. 

That  Great  Britain  has  been  all-wise  and  all-powerful  no 
one  would  maintain.  No  reader  of  Sir  John  Macdonald's 
biography  can  fail  to  sympathize  with  his  indignation  at  his 
fel'ow-commissioners  at  Washington  <n  1871.  "  They  seem 
to  have  only  one  thing  on  their  minds."  he  wrote  in  heat  to 
his  colleagues  at  Ottawa.  "  that  is,  to  go  home  to  England 
with  a  treaty  in  their  pockets,  settling  everything,  no  matter 
at  what  cost  to  Canada."  But  it  is  also  well  to  remember 
that  Macdonald  ended  by  signing  the  treaty  which  was 
eventually  concluded;  that  he  made  in  its  defence  in  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons  the  greatest  of  his  speeches, 
and  that  the  motion  for  Canadian  concurrence  in  the  Treaty 
was  passed  by  a  majority  of  the  members  from  every  pro- 
vince in  the  Dominion.  "  We  ask  the  people  of  Canada 
through  their  representatives,  to  accept  this  treaty,  to 
accept  it  with  all  its  imperfections,  to  accept  it  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  great  Empire 
of  which  we  form  a  part."  Such  were  the  closing  words 
of  a  speech  which  is  said  to  have  changed  fifty  votes. 
Even  in  this  case,  where  the  disadvantages  of  partnership 
were  perhaps  as  obvious  as  its  advantages,  Canada  fared  by 
no  means  badly.  Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
turned  out  better  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  in  return 
for  her  consent  to  abandon  her  claims  for  compensation 
for  the  Fenian  raids,  Canada  received  a  quid  pro  quo  from 
Great  Britain. 

Thus,  whether  we  look  at  the  general  results  of  British 
diplomacy,  or  consider  individual  instances,  we  find  that, 
whereas  France  and  Spain  have  been  squeezed  out  of  the 
New  World  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  has  always 
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been  strong  enough  to  enforce  at  least  a  compromise.  In 
cases  where  the  rights  of  Canada  were  clear,  she  has  not 
hesitated  to  be  firm  on  the  point  of  honour.  In  cases  where 
those  rights  have  had  to  give  way  to  other  Imperial  con- 
siderations, compensation  has  been  made.  In  the  main  they 
have  been  so  well  upheld  that  at  the  end  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years  we  see  Canada  endowed  •  with  resources 
which  none  can  calculate.  Her  power  to-day  gives  the  lie  to 
any  theory  of  continual  British  surrender.  Whether  this 
conclusion  upholds  the  hands  of  the  advocates  of  inde- 
pendence, or  co-operation,  or  of  closer  Imperial  unity,  or 
is  of  merely  historic  interest,  need  not  here  be  discussed; 
but  it  should  at  least  banish  the  touch  of  acrimony  with 
which  too  many  Canadians  still  approach  the  question. 
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I.  PARTY  POLITICIANS  AND  THE  LAND 

A  MAN  need  not  be  exactly  a  cynic  to  feel  a  little 
amused  at  the  new-born  zeal  of  party  politicians  for 
the  welfare  of  Agriculture,  and  especially  for  "  an  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  "  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  That 
for  nearly  forty  years  the  amount  of  land  under  arable 
cultivation  in  Great  Britain  has  shown  a  continuous  decline; 
that  the  country  no  longer  grows  enough  wheat  in  a  year  to 
feed  its  population  for  much  more  than  two  months;  that, 
despite  the  conversion  of  so  much  arable  land  into  "  perma- 
nent pasture,"  the  head  of  stock  shows  no  corresponding 
increase;  that  the  number  of  those  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture is  steadily  diminishing,  while,  despite  this  diminution 
of  numbers,  there  is  little  or  no  improvement  in  the  "  real  " 
wages  of  the  labourer,  and  that  in  many  districts  there  is 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  providing  cottages  even  for  the 
much  reduced  numbers  of  people  who  still  work  upon  the 
land — all  these  are  facts  which  have  been  patent  for  years 
from  official  returns,  and  to  which  disinterested  observers 
"  crying  in  the  wilderness  "  have  incessantly  striven  to 
direct  the  attention  of  our  rulers.  But  though  it  would  not 
be  true  to  say  that  these  appeals  have  fallen  on  entirely 
deaf  ears — for  successive  Ministries  and  Parliaments  have 
evinced  a  more  or  less  languid  and  ineffective  interest  in 
the  plaints  of  Agriculture — it  is  certain  that  the  subject  as 
a  whole  has  not  received  anything  like  the  amount  of  notice 
to  which  its  intrinsic  importance  entitles  it.  Only  within 
the  last  year  or  two  has  it  begun  visibly  to  agitate  the 
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surface  of  the  political  waters.  Only  six  weeks  ago  did  the 
Government  discover  that  the  cause  of  Agriculture  and  of 
the  agricultural  labourer  was,  after  all,  the  object  which 
lay  nearest  to  its  heart. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  probe  into  the  influences 
which  have  brought  about  this  singular  conversion.  Whatever 
their  motives,  the  fact  remains  that  Ministers  are  now 
possessed  by  an  overmastering  impulse  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  Land  Question,  and  that  we  shall  soon  be  inundated 
with  proposals  and  counter-proposals  for  the  reformation 
of  the  countryside.  There  are  indeed  those  who  doubt 
whether  the  sudden  introduction  of  this  new  topic  into  the 
political  arena  will  serve  its  immediate  purpose.  It  is 
probably  true  that  "  Ireland  blocks  the  way,"  and  that  the 
proverbial  inability  of  the  British  public  to  be  interested 
in  more  than  one  subject  at  a  time  will  defeat  Mr  Lloyd 
George's  spirited  attempt  to  create  a  diversion  by  lurid 
descriptions  of  the  iniquities  of  that  land  system,  the 
existence  of  which  he  and  his  colleagues  have  so  long  endured 
with  much  equanimity.  But  though  the  public  may  at 
present  decline,  and  rightly,  to  let  its  attention  be  dis- 
tracted from  the  intensely  critical  situation  in  Ireland, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  interest  in  agricultural 
problems,  which  has  been  stimulated  but  not  created  by 
the  recent  declarations  of  Ministers,  will  steadily  grow, 
and  that  it  is  destined  to  play  a  great  part  in  home  politics 
in  a  not  distant  future.  Not  only  will  the  supporters  of  the 
Government  be  bound,  after  the  grave  statements  made  by 
a  number  of  Ministers  as  to  the  urgency  of  this  question, 
not  to  let  the  matter  rest.  The  Unionist  party  is  equally 
committed  to  dealing  with  it. 

The  disinterested  friends  of  Agriculture  may  well  regard 
this  prospect  with  very  mixed  feelings.  While  rejoicing  that 
the  great  industry,  which  is  the  object  of  their  solicitude, 
has  emerged  from  the  cold  shade  of  indifference  and  neglect 
to  which  it  had  so  long  been  relegated,  they  may  yet  experi- 
ence some  sinking  of  heart  at  the  prospect  of  its  hencefor- 
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ward  becoming  the  sport  of  party  politicians.  Having  long 
complained  that  Agriculture  was  receiving  too  little  atten- 
tion, many  of  them  are  now  beginning  to  cry  out  that  it  is 
threatened  with  too  much.  And  certain  it  is  that  in  the 
impending  hubbub  they  will  find  themselves  confronted 
with  many  crude  proposals,  and  may,  perhaps,  have  to 
witness  the  adoption  of  some  rash  experiments.  But  there 
are  just  two  considerations  which  ought  somewhat  to  allay 
their  natural  alarm  at  what  lies  before  them.  In  the  first 
place,  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  present  position  of 
British  Agriculture  are  so  complex  and  manysided  that  they 
afford  very  intractable  material  to  those  engaged  in  the 
gentle  art  of  angling  for  votes.  These  problems  do  not  lend 
themselves  at  all  readily  to  the  purposes  of  party  warfare. 
And  again,  however  ambitious  the  proposals  which  may 
be  put  forward  to  catch  the  public  favour,  there  is  no  like- 
lihood, under  present  circumstances,  that  anything  impor- 
tant will  be  done  in  a  hurry.  Expert  criticism  will  at  least 
have  time  to  make  itself  heard.  Competing  nostrums  will 
have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  very  thorough  and  prolonged 
public  discussion. 

The  moment  therefore  may  not  be  inopportune  to 
consider  in  a  purely  objective  spirit,  and  entirely  regard- 
less of  party  prospects  and  manoeuvres,  what  really  is 
amiss  with  the  British  land  system,  and  what  changes  in 
it  are  practicable  and  desirable  from  the  broad  national 
point  of  view.*  This  is  all  which  will  be  attempted,  and 
that  perforce  very  summarily,  in  the  following  pages. 

*  There  have  within  the  last  year  or  two  been  several  very  valuable  addi- 
tions to  the  literature  of  this  subject,  written  from  an  impartial  standpoint. 
Of  these  Mr  R.  E.  Prothero's  English  Farming,  Past  and  Present,  Mr  Christo- 
pher Tumor's  Land  Problems  and  National  Welfare,  and  Mr  Bevil  Tolle- 
mache's  Occupying  Ownership  of  Land  are  among  the  most  important.  Two 
quite  recent  publications,  both  avowedly  written  from  the  party  standpoint, 
are  also  worthy  of  attention.  One  of  these  is  a  pamphlet  entitled  A  Unionist 
Agricultural  Policy  by  "  A  Group  of  Unionists,"  the  other  is  the  Report 
of  the  Government's  private  "  Land  Enquiry  Committee."  The  evidence 
contained  in  the  latter,  being  unsifted  and  ex  parte,  is  necessarily  of  inferior 
value,  but  some  of  the  comments  upon  it,  and  notably  Mr  A.  H.  D.  Acland's 
temperate  "  Introduction,"  are  well  worth  reading. 
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II.  THE  STATE  AND  THE  LABOURER 

AT  the  root  of  all  rational  proposals  in  the  direction  of 
what  is  called  Land  Reform  lies  the  question  how  the 
land  of  the  country  can  be  rendered  more  productive. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  further  important  question,  and  that  is 
how  increased  production,  if  attainable,  can  be  made  to 
redound  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  rural  community 
and  not  merely  to  the  benefit  of  a  limited  number  of  people. 
These  two  problems,  the  economic  and  the  social,  are  the 
essence  of  the  matter,  but  of  the  two  the  economic  problem 
is  the  more  fundamental.  Without  an  increased  yield  from 
the  land  no  redistribution  of  the  income  which  it  at  present 
produces  will  be  of  much  ultimate  avail,  even  to  the  class 
for  whose  immediate  benefit  the  redistribution  may  be 
attempted.  If  all  rent  were  confiscated  to-morrow,  we 
should  get  back  to  rent  in  a  very  few  years,  though  the  rent- 
owners  might  be  new  men.  It  is  the  bane  of  most  of  the 
"  social  reforms,"  with  which  the  air  is  thick,  that  they  are 
more  concerned  with  the  division  of  existing  income  than 
with  the  increase  of  it.  But  there  is  more  to  be  hoped, 
even  for  the  poorest  classes  of  the  community,  from  the 
increase  of  production  than  from  any  practicable  redistri- 
bution of  the  amount  already  being  produced.  And  this  is 
specially  true  in  the  case  of  Agriculture. 

There  is,  for  instance,  a  very  general  agreement  that  the 
wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  at  any  rate  in  many 
districts  of  the  country,  are  too  low.  And  popular  orators 
have  a  very  simple  theory  as  to  how  they  ought  to  be 
increased.  "  The  whole  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourers 
in  England  and  Wales,"  says  Mr  Lloyd  George,  "  come  to 
twenty-five  millions — all  the  labourers  put  together. 
What  do  the  rents  come  to?  Thirty-four  millions.  If  you 
add  the  tithe — and  I  would  pay  the  labourer  even  before  I 
paid  the  parson,  much  as  I  love  parsons — it  is  thirty-seven 
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millions.  Thirty-seven  millions  for  the  parson  and  the 
landlord.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  am  with  The  Times  news- 
paper— if  you  have  got  to  choose,  you  must  take  a  slice  out 
of  the  landlord's  rent  for  the  labourer."  In  other  quarters 
it  is  suggested  that  the  increase  should  come  out  of  the 
pocket  of  the  farmer.  And  it  is  certain  that  the  farmer  would 
have  to  pay  it  in  the  first  instance,  although  Mr  Lloyd 
George's  scheme  points  to  his  ultimate  reimbursement 
by  a  somewhat  problematical  reduction  of  rent.  But  in  any 
case  the  assumption  that  the  position  of  the  labourer  can 
only  be  improved  by  making  other  people  poorer  underlies 
most  of  the  arguments  on  the  subject.  And  yet  this  assump- 
tion is  fundamentally  false.  It  would  be  a  gloomy  prospect, 
indeed,  for  the  agricultural  community,  and  for  the  nation,  if 
an  increase  of  the  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer  could  only 
be  achieved  by  the  impoverishment  of  other  classes  inter- 
ested in  the  land.  For  it  is  not  the  fact  that  at  the  present 
time  these  other  classes  are  making  excessive  profits,  or 
that  their  shares  could  be  materially  reduced  without  an 
economic  disaster,  which  would  be  felt  by  the  whole 
nation.  Farmers  no  doubt  have  been  doing  much  better  of 
quite  recent  years;  but,  with  occasional  exceptions,  they 
are  not  making  more  than  a  modest  living.  And  as  for  the 
rent  of  rural  land,  it  represents  no  more  than  a  moderate 
return  upon  the  capital  invested  in  it  by  recent  generations, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  expenditure  of  all  the  preceding  cen- 
turies. Some  landowners  no  doubt  are  enormously  rich, 
and  landowners,  as  a  body,  may  be  in  a  position  to  appro- 
priate an  excessive  share  of  the  total  output  of  the  com- 
munity. But,  if  so,  it  is  by  virtue  of  their  control  of  urban 
and  suburban  land,  or  of  land  otherwise  possessing  a  more 
than  agricultural  value.  The  owners  of  purely  agricultural 
land  are  the  most  poorly  remunerated  class  of  capitalists. 
Fortunately  the  case  for  an  increase  in  the  wages  of  the 
agricultural  labourer,  especially  in  those  districts  where, 
by  universal  consent,  they  are  at  present  quite  inadequate, 
rests  upon  a  better  basis  than  the  sentimental  impulse  to 
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improve  the  lot  of  the  poor  by  an  onslaught  on  the  more 
prosperous  members  of  the  community.  There  is  real 
economic  justification  for  such  an  increase.  And  that  not 
only  because,  in  this  as  in  other  cases  of  sweating,  the 
under-payment  of  labour  is  in  itself  uneconomic,  because  it 
diminishes  the  efficiency  of  the  labourer  and  encourages  bad 
and  careless  methods  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  and 
because  a  reasonable  increase  of  wages  may  therefore  auto- 
matically lead  to  a  corresponding  increase  in  production. 
That  would  be  the  result,  as  we  may  well  hope,  of  a  rise  of 
wages  in  those  parts  of  rural  England  where  they  are  at 
present  conspicuously  low.  But  this  is  only  a  subordinate 
aspect  of  the  case.  There  rises  up  behind  it  the  much  larger 
question,  whether  a  general  and  very  great  increase  in  the 
agricultural  output  of  the  country  is  not  possible.  If  it  is 
possible,  then  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to  look  forward  to 
than  the  mere  levelling  up  of  the  wages  of  the  Norfolk  or 
\\  iltshire  labourer  to  the  standard  of  Northumberland  or 
Durham.  Changes  for  the  better  of  incalculable  moment, 
affecting  not  only  agriculturists  but  the  whole  nation,  come 
within  the  range  of  reasonable  anticipation. 

And  why  should  they  not?  What  man  has  done  man  can 
do.  That  there  is  no  impossibility  about  a  great  increase  in 
the  agricultural  output  of  Great  Britain,  seems  to  be  proved 
by  what  has  been  achieved  by  other  countries,  no  more 
fortunate  than  our  own  in  respect  of  climate  and  fertility, 
far  less  fortunate  in  respect  of  security — of  centuries  of 
orderly  and  progressive  government,  and  of  peace.  For 
more  than  three  hundred  years  no  hostile  armies  have 
trampled  over  the  land  of  Great  Britain,  as  they  so  often 
have  over  most  of  Central  Europe,  destroying  as  they  went 
not  only  the  annual  produce  of  the  soil  but  fixed  capital 
which  it  might  take  a  lifetime  to  replace.  Neither  need  our 
country  fear  comparison  with  any  other  in  respect  of  its 
agricultural  tradition — the  inherited  skill  of  its  rural 
population,  the  industry,  the  care,  the  science  applied  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  rearing  of  stock.  There  is 
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thus  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  the  cultivated 
land  of  Great  Britain  should  not  yield  as  much,  acre  for 
acre,  as  that  of  any  of  the  old  civilized  countries  of  Central 
and  North- Western  Europe — France,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, Belgium,  Holland  or  Denmark.  Time  was  when  the 
average  yield  per  acre  was  probably  greater  in  this  country 
than  in  any  of  them. 

But  that  time  has  passed.  While  we  have  been  slipping 
back  these  countries  have  been  gaining  ground,  until  to-day 
we  find  ourselves,  judged  by  this  test  of  the  average  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  cultivated  area,  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 
And  the  comparison  would  be  even  less  favourable  to  us 
were  it  not  that  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  other  countries  the 
average  is  reduced  by  the  fact  that  a  considerable  quantity 
of  land  is  brought  under  cultivation  which  we  should  regard 
as  too  poor  to  be  worth  farming  at  all. 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  British  people  generally 
have  begun  to  realize — what  those  directly  interested  in 
land  have  felt  and  proclaimed  for  a  whole  generation — 
the  overwhelming  disaster  which  befell  British  Agriculture 
in  the  'seventies  and  'eighties  from  the  competition  of  vast 
regions  of  virgin  land  across  the  ocean,  which  yielded, 
at  a  very  low  cost,  abundant  harvests  far  in  excess  of  local 
requirements,  and  were  enabled,  through  great  improve- 
ments in  the  means  of  transport,  to  pour  their  surplus 
produce  into  the  European  market.  That  competition  still 
continues,  and  will  long  continue,  though  its  effect  in  keep- 
ing down  prices  is  not  likely  to  be  as  strongly  felt  in  the 
future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past — and,  indeed,  in  a  far  future, 
may  no  longer  be  felt  at  all.  But  this  is  an  influence  which 
has  not  been  confined  to  our  own  country.  The  Agriculture 
of  all  Western  Europe  was  threatened  with  ruin  from  the 
same  cause,  and  it  has  suffered  everywhere  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  But  the  fact  remains  that  other  countries  have 
stood  the  strain  better  than  Great  Britain  has.  And^the 
reasons  for  this  contrast  are  well  worthy  of  examination. 
To  the^statesmen  of  other  countries  the  threatened  ruin 
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of  Agriculture  appeared  a  national  disaster,  which  it  was  a 
matter  of  supreme  necessity  to  avert.  By  the  statesmen  of 
Great  Britain  on  the  other  hand  it  was  regarded,  not  cer- 
tainly with  indifference,  but  with  a  kind  of  fatalistic  acqui- 
escence, as  the  natural  result  of  great  economic  influences 
which  it  was  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  try  to  combat. 
The  importation  of  cheaper  food  from  other  countries  was 
looked  upon  as  an  unmixed  blessing  to  the  community  as  a 
whole,  while  the  losses  which  it  inflicted  on  a  particular 
industry  were  just  noted  with  regret,  and  there  the  matter 
ended.  Whether  this  attitude  was  right  or  wrong  it  would 
take  us  too  long  to  discuss  here.  But  it  was  certainly  carried 
very  far.  Not  only  did  British  statesmen  reject  every  sug- 
gestion of  Protection,  to  which  remedy  other  countries — 
above  all,  France — resorted  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  It 
would  have  been  possible  for  them,  while  refusing  Pro- 
tection, to  recognize  that  the  great  industry  which,  with 
all  the  classes  dependent  on  it,  was  being  sacrificed  for  what 
was  considered  the  general  good,  had  a  claim  to  compen- 
sation in  some  other  form.  As  a  matter  of  justice,  even  as  a 
matter  of  economic  policy,  it  would  have  been  well  if  this 
view  had  prevailed — as  it  may  be  hoped  that  it  will  yet 
prevail.  But  hitherto  it  has  found  few  supporters  in  Great 
Britain,  though  there  is  no  other  country  in  Europe  where 
the  claim  of  Agriculture  to  specially  sympathetic  treat- 
ment, alike  on  account  of  its  supreme  importance  and  of  its 
exceptional  misfortunes,  is  not  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
course.  It  is  not  only  by  Protection — in  some  cases  it  is  not 
mainly  or  at  all  by  Protection — that  the  most  progressive 
nations  of  continental  Europe  have  sought  to  preserve  their 
agriculture  under  the  tremendous  stress  of  foreign  compe- 
tition. They  have  all,  without  exception,  done  far  more 
than  we  have  done,  or  have  ever  thought  of  doing  till  within 
the  last  few  years,  to  encourage  Agriculture,  apart  altogether 
from  tariffs,  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  They  have  all  had  a 
policy  expressly  directed  to  the  preservation  and  develop- 
ment of  what  is  in  their  eyes  the  most  precious  of  national 
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possessions.  By  bounties,  by  relief  of  taxation,  by  favourable 
rates  of  transport,  by  credit  banks,  by  organized  co- 
operation, by  liberal  expenditure  on  agricultural  education 
and  the  encouragement  of  agricultural  science — by  some 
or  all  of  these  means  they  have  striven  to  set  Agriculture  on 
its  legs  again,  and  they  have  succeeded.  This  great  difference 
of  policy,  in  which  Great  Britain  alone  stands  on  the  one 
side  and  all  her  neighbours  on  the  other,  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  difference  of  result — for  the  fact  that  in 
Great  Britain  alone,  despite  the  conspicuous  success  achieved 
in  certain  directions,  such  as  the  raising  of  pedigree  stock, 
the  agricultural  output,  as  a  whole,  is  stationary  or  declining. 
We  cannot  now  stop  to  inquire  whether  this  country 
has  been  compensated  for  its  neglect  of  Agriculture  during 
the  last  half  century  by  an  exceptional  development  of 
other  industries,  and  of  foreign  commerce.  The  statistics 
hardly  seem  to  bear  out  such  a  contention.  But,  be  that  as 
it  may,  the  great  point  to  note  is  that  for  this  country, 
as  for  others  similarly  circumstanced,  the  recuperation  of 
Agriculture  is  quite  practicable,  if  the  nation  really  desires 
it.  We  need  not  remain  so  excessively  dependent  on  im- 
ported food  supplies,  we  need  not  be  an  almost  exclusively 
urban  people,  unless  we  choose.  But  "  he  that  wills  the 
end  must  will  the  means."  If  we  have  indeed  woken  up  to 
the  discredit  and  the  danger  of  an  under-cultivated  and 
depopulated  countryside,  then  we  cannot  afford  any  longer 
to  neglect  those  measures  by  which  alone  other  nations, 
similarly  situated,  have  succeeded  in  averting  such  an  evil. 


III.  THE  INCREASE  OF  PRODUCTIVENESS 

POLITICS  and  politicians  being  what  they  are,  it  is  cer- 
tain that,  among  the  many  items  of  any  programme  of 
"  Land  Reform,"  interest  will  centre  on  the  question  of 
increasing   the    remuneration  of   the  labourer.    And   for 
reasons  already  given  it  is  essential  that  his  remuneration 
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should  be  increased — if  necessary,  by  trie  creation  of  Wages 
Boards  on  the  model  of  those  already  in  existence  in  certain 
"sweated"  industries.  There  is  nothing  in  itself  extravagant 
or  revolutionary  in  such  a  proposal.  But  it  would  be  disastrous 
if  any  artificial  device  of  this  character  were  to  be  regarded  as 
more  than  a  temporary  crutch.  The  danger  of  the  situation 
is  that,  when  the  immediate  scandal  of  starvation  wages  has 
been  dealt  with,  or  apparently  dealt  with,  public  interest  in 
agricultural  problems  will  wane,  and  politicians  will  not  con- 
cern themselves  about  more  radical  remedies  for  that  disease 
of  Agriculture  of  which  starvation  wages  are  only  an  inci- 
dent. The  labourer  himself  knows  better.  He  will  be  grateful, 
no  doubt,  for  the  promise  of  an  extra  shilling  or  two  shillings 
a  week.  But  he  would  be  far  more  grateful  if  he  could  be 
assured  that  the  land  of  his  neighbourhood  was  going  to  be 
better  cultivated,  that  inferior  pastures  were  going  to  be 
restored  to  the  plough,  and  that  the  demand  for  labour  was 
going  to  increase.  For  in  that  case  he  feels  that  he  could 
command  better  wages  for  himself,  and  he  has  a  very  shrewd 
instinct  that  his  own  welfare  is  bound  up  with  the  prosperity 
of  the  land.  Not  that  any  mere  improvement  of  wages  will 
ever  entirely  satisfy  him.  It  is  quite  true  that  what  empties 
the  country  side  is  not  so  much  low  wages  as  the  absence  of 
prospect.  Men  emigrate  from  districts  where  wages  are 
reasonably  high  just  as  freely  as  from  those  where  they  are 
lamentably  inadequate.  They  emigrate  to  escape  what  has 
been  well  described  as  "  the  blind  alley  of  a  labourer's  life." 
It  is  the  absolute  divorce  from  all  proprietary  interest  in 
the  land  which  is  the  depressing  and  deadening  influence 
in  his  existence.  His  whole  outlook  would  be  altered  if  he 
could  look  forward  to  having  a  house  and  a  bit  of  land  of 
his  own,  not  to  say  a  prospect  of  becoming  a  self-supporting 
freeholder.  But  then  these  things  also  are  only  possible 
and  only  attractive,  if  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  going  to 
become  more  profitable.  However  you  look  at  it,  there  is 
no  future  worth  having  for  the  labourer  apart  from  a  general 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  Agriculture. 
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But  how  is  that  greater  productiveness  of  the  soil  of  the 
country,  which  is  the  basis  of  such  improvement,  to  be 
assured?  The  answer  is,  broadly  speaking:  by  higher  farming, 
by  the  application  of  more  capital,  under  the  guidance  of 
increased  scientific  knowledge,  to  the  land.  The  great  losses 
inflicted  both  on  landowners  and  farmers  by  the  long  period 
of  depression,  which  began  in  the  'seventies  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, led  inevitably  to  poorer  farming.  An  immense  amount 
of  capital  had  been  lost  in  Agriculture,  and  fresh  capital 
naturally  fought  shy  of  so  discouraging  an  investment.  Lat- 
terly, with  a  turn  of  the  tide,  the  tendency  is  again  to  higher 
farming,  and  meantime  agricultural  science  has  steadily  pro- 
gressed. But  confidence  in  agriculture  as  a  business,  though 
slowly  returning,  is  far  from  completely  restored.  Tf  prices 
could  be  maintained  at  something  like  their  present  level, 
and  there  was  no  fresh  menace  to  the  industry,  capital  would 
certainly  be  attracted  to  it.  But  the  future  of  prices  is  uncer- 
tain, even  the  most  modest  measure  of  agricultural  protection 
is  vetoed  by  public  opinion,  and  in  other  respects  Govern- 
ment blows  hot  and  cold.  There  is  certainly  more  disposition 
than  there  was  to  spend  public  money  on  agricultural 
development,  but  on  the  other  hand  taxation  is  increased, 
rates  are  increased,  and  the  persistent  crusade  against  the 
landowner,  who  has  in  the  past  provided  the  bulk  of  the 
money  spent  on  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  is  an  additional 
cause  of  discouragement.  The  Land  Nationalization  craze 
hangs  like  a  black  cloud  over  the  future — for  nationalization 
may  be  good  or  bad  in  other  directions,  but  it  will  always 
be  the  deadly  enemy  of  agricultural  progress. 

If  that  danger  could  be  dispelled,  if  the  national  burdens 
at  present  unjustly  saddled  on  land  alone,  could  be  distri- 
buted over  all  forms  of  property,  and  if  Agriculture  could 
be  assured  of  sympathetic  treatment  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  capital  would  undoubtedly  be  once  more  attracted 
to  the  soil.  And  unless  we  were  again  to  experience  a 
cataclysmic  fall  of  prices,  which  seems  an  improbable 
contingency,  the  productiveness  of  the  land  would  increase; 
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arable  cultivation  would  return  to  the  fields  which  have 
"  tumbled  down  to  grass  "  to  save  the  cost  of  cultivation; 
we  should  have  twenty  million  quarters  of  wheat  a  year 
instead  of  six,  and  at  the  same  time  more  stock,  more  dairy- 
produce  and  more  employment. 

And  the  prosperity  of  Agriculture  being  thus  restored 
there  would  be  a  better  chance  than  there  ever  can  be  under 
present  conditions  of  giving  the  majority  of  dwellers  on 
the  land  a  direct  proprietary  interest  in  the  soil  which  they 
cultivate.  For,  unless  that  is  done,  there  will  never,  in  a 
democratic  age,  be  any  peace  or  security  for  Agriculture. 
The  crusade  against  ownership  will  go  on  until  there  are  so 
many  owners  as  to  make  it  dangerous  to  attack  them. 
This  idea  of  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  landowners 
may  at  first  sight  appear  inconsistent  with  the  view  that 
the  salvation  of  Agriculture  lies  in  high  farming  carried 
on  by  men  with  a  large  command  of  capital.  But  there  is  no 
real  inconsistency  in  the  two  views.  It  has  been  too  much 
the  habit  to  regard  the  characteristically  British  system 
of  large  or  moderate  sized  farms,  cultivated  by  wage- 
earners,  as  incompatible  with  the  multiplication  of  small 
owners.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  reason — quite  the 
contrary — why  the  two  systems  should  not  go  on  side  by 
side,  and  indeed  be  mutually  helpful.  "  Intensive  cultiva- 
tion," says  Mr  Prothero,  "  means  the  expenditure  on  the 
land  of  more  money  or  of  more  labour."  Is  it  not  possible 
that  both  kinds  of  intensive  cultivation  should  coexist  in 
Great  Britain? 

In  any  case  intensive  cultivation  is  what  in  this  country 
we  have  got  to  aim  at.  The  total  land  available  for  purposes 
of  cultivation  is  not  likely  to  increase.  It  is  indeed  not 
desirable  that  it  should  increase,  for  with  the  improvement 
in  means  of  transport  the  population  will  tend  to  spread. 
More  land  will  be  required  for  purposes  of  residence  and 
recreation.  It  is  no  use  to  think  of  trying  to  put  really  poor 
land  to  agricultural  use.  Such  land  is  of  greater  national 
benefit  in  other  ways.  But  if  the  area  of  agricultural  land 
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is  likely  to  diminish,  there  is  the  more  reason  why  this 
reduced  area  should  be  brought  into  the  highest  state  of 
cultivation  which  is  economically  profitable.  The  bulk  of 
it  will,  if  reason  prevails,  continue  to  be  cultivated,  as  at 
present,  in  large  or  moderate  sized  farms,  only,  it  may  be 
hoped,  with  a  more  liberal  application  of  capital  and 
increasingly  scientific  methods.  For  land  of  average  quality, 
enjoying  no  special  advantages  of  situation,  this  is  unques- 
tionably the  best  plan. 

But  there  is  no  reason  why  almost  all  the  land  of 
the  country  should,  as  at  present,  be  occupied  or  cultivated 
in  this  manner.  This  method  is  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  cereals  and  root  crops  and  to  the  raising  of  stock. 
It  is  not  equally  favourable  to  the  production  of  many 
of  the  minor,  but  no  less  valuable,  forms  of  food — fruit, 
vegetables,  eggs,  poultry,  honey,  bacon,  dairy  produce, 
etc.,  for  which  Great  Britain  is  at  present  excessively  de- 
pendent upon  importations  from  abroad.  This  is  the  natural 
field  of  activity  of  the  small  proprietor,  and  on  good  land, 
with  reasonable  access  to  markets,  groups  of  small  pro- 
prietors, co-operatively  organized,  might  become  a  most 
important  element  of  our  agricultural  population.  There 
are  already  more  instances  of  such  groups  of  small  owners, 
or  holders,  than  is  generally  recognized,  and,  if  the  State 
were  to  advance  the  money  for  the  purchase  of  suitable  land, 
their  number  might  be  enormously  multiplied.  This  means 
no  doubt  a  considerable  transfer  of  land  from  existing 
owners,  and  the  State  would  need  to  be  armed  with  com-  \ 
pulsory  powers  to  acquire  it.  But  with  the  present  disposi-  j 
tion  of  large  owners  to  get  rid  of  or  reduce  their  estates, 
compulsory  powers,  though  they  must  exist,  would  prob- 
ably seldom  have  to  be  resorted  to.  A  fair  price  would  of 
course  have  to  be  paid,  and  every  proposal  to  use  the  credit 
of  the  State  for  the  creation  of  small  ownerships  will  cer- 
tainly be  met  by  the  stereotyped  outcry  that  it  is  all  a  dodge 
of  the  landlords  to  sell  their  land  at  an  excessive  price.  But 
where  a  great  national  object  is  at  stake  this  partisan 
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clamour  will  have  to  be  disregarded.  The  real  difficulty 
in  the  conversion  of  existing  farms  into  groups  of  small 
freeholds  is  not  financial  but  administrative.  The  choice 
of  the  land,  the  choice  of  the  men,  and  their  organization 
for  mutual  support — these  are  the  serious  problems — 
serious  but  not  insoluble.  With  the  experience  of  what  has 
been  and  is  being  done  in  other  countries,  notably  in  Den- 
mark, and  in  Ireland,  and  with  such  examples  as  we  have 
even  in  England — an  interesting  account  of  which  may  be 
found  in  Mr  Tollemache's  Occupying  Ownership  of  Land — 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  establishment  of  groups 
of  small  owners  might  gradually  assume  very  large  propor- 
tions and  become  a  feature  of  great  importance  in  the  rural 
economy  of  the  country.  This  sort  of  intensive  cultivation 
of  a  much  larger  proportion  of  our  agricultural  land  would 
increase  the  total  output  and  augment  the  wealth  of  the 
nation.  And  at  the  same  time  the  most  thrifty  and  energetic 
of  the  labouring  class  would  have  something  to  look  forward 
to,  something  to  work  for,  in  the  chance  of  one  day  becom- 
ing small  freeholders.  They  would  no  longer  suffer  from 
that  want  of  outlook  which  is  the  most  depressing  feature 
of  their  present  condition.  Is  it  necessary  to  add  that  the 
advancement  of  a  number  of  small  men  to  the  position  of 
landowners  would  make  for  contentment,  and  for  social  and 
political  stability? 


IV.  SMALL  OWNERSHIP 

IT  is  true  that  without  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
system  of  British  Agriculture,  which  appears  economically 
undesirable,  if  not  impossible,  the  bulk  of  the  land  will  still 
continue  to  be  cultivated  by  farmers  employing  hired 
labour.  The  number  of  peasant  proprietors,  supporting 
themselves  by  the  produce  of  their  own  ground,  might 
with  great  advantage  be  largely  increased,  but  they  are 
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never  likely  to  be  a  majority  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  The 
majority  will  still  remain  dependent  upon  wages,  but  they 
need  not  therefore  remain,  as  at  present,  wholly  devoid 
of  any  proprietary  interest  in  the  land.  It  is  an  error  to 
confound  the  idea  of  giving  the  labouring  class  generally 
a  direct  interest  in  the  land  with  that  of  establishing  a 
universal  system  of  peasant  proprietorship.  There  are 
many  possible  gradations  between  the  small  owner,  making  a 
livelihood  by  the  cultivation  of  his  freehold,  and  the  mere 
hired  labourer,  having  nothing  whatever  to  depend  on  but 
his  weekly  wage. 

It  is  not  Utopian  to  aim  at  giving  a  higher  status  than 
that  of  wage-earners  pure  and  simple  to  the  great  majority 
of  rural  workers.  The  desire  to  be  something  more  than  a 
mere  wage-earner,  to  have  something  which  he  may  call 
his  own,  if  it  be  only  a  cottage  and  a  small  piece  of  land 
which  he  can  use  to  supplement  his  other  earnings,  is 
strong  in  every  countryman,  be  he  labourer,  artisan,  or 
shopkeeper,  and  it  is  a  natural  and  healthy  desire.  "  The 
wage-earner  who  is  also  a  small  owner,"  says  Mr  Tolle- 
mache,  "  is  as  important  to  our  rural  constitution  as  the 
small  owner,  who  depends  entirely  on  the  cultivation  of 
his  holding."  The  latter  class,  the  peasant  proprietors 
proper,  can  only  flourish  under  favourable  conditions  of 
soil  and  situation.  And  they  must  be  picked  men.  But  the 
land  in  and  around  almost  every  village  is  good  enough  for 
small  ownerships,  which  are  merely  supplemental  to  other 
means  of  subsistence.  And  this  is  the  right  and  practicable 
ideal  of  the  village  community.  It  should  consist  of  men, 
who,  even  if  they  are  primarily  wage-earners,  are  yet 
also  owners,  at  least  of  their  own  homes,  their  little  plots 
of  land,  and  maybe  a  common  pasture.  The  number  of 
labourers,  who  are  necessarily  "  tied  "  to  the  land  on  which 
they  are  employed,  and  the  nature  of  whose  occupation 
involves  their  being  the  tenants  of  their  employers,  is  com- 
paratively small.  It  is  not  desirable  to  multiply  it  unne- 
cessarily. It  is  better  from  every  point  of  view  that  the 
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labourers  should  not  live  in  isolation,  or  on  the  land  of  their 
employers,  but  should  go  to  their  work  from  homes  of  their 
own,  and  should  be  able  in  their  spare  time  to  do  something 
for  themselves,  and  to  take  their  part  in  the  life  and  interests 
of  an  independent  community.  Wage-earners,  who  were 
also  owners,  and  whom  the  temporary  loss  of  employment 
did  not  reduce  to  absolute  destitution,  would  be  in  a 
position  to  make  their  own  bargains  about  wages  and  hours 
of  labour,  and  thus  to  secure  for  themselves  a  fair  share 
of  the  benefits  arising  from  any  return  of  agricultural 
prosperity. 

It  has  been  impossible,  in  this  brief  outline,  to  deal 
with  any  but  the  most  fundamental  and  permanent  factors 
in  the  situation.  Many  questions  of  great  but  nevertheless 
secondary  importance  have  perforce  been  left  unnoticed — 
for  instance,  the  present  dearth  of  cottages  in  rural  dis- 
tricts. This  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  much  hardship, 
but  it  is  only  one  consequence  and  symptom  of  the  de- 
pressed condition  into  which  Agriculture  has  been  allowed 
to  sink.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  building  cottages. 
The  difficulty  is  to  find  labourers  who  can  afford  to  pay  for 
them  when  they  are  built.  Thus  we  are  brought  back 
to  the  problem  of  increasing  the  income  of  the  labourer, 
and  that  again  is  incapable  of  permanent  solution  except 
through  the  rehabilitation  of  Agriculture  as  an  industry. 
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I.  THE  BYE-ELECTIONS 

THE  political  outlook  in  Canada  has  not  been  greatly 
affected  by  the  bye-elections.  Of  exceptional  interest, 
however,  was  the  contest  in  Chateauguay  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  This  constituency  had  been  loyal  to  the  Liberal 
party  under  successive  leaders  since  Confederation.  Origin- 
ally occupied  by  English-speaking  people,  there  has  been  a 
steady  growth  of  the  French  element,  until  now  two- thirds 
of  its  population  speak  the  French  language.  In  the  first 
three  Parliaments   after   Confederation   the   country  was 
represented  by  Luther  H.  Holton,  an  outstanding  figure  of 
the  constitutional  era,  and  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Cana- 
dian Liberal  party.  For  a  long  period  Chateauguay  had  a 
normal  Liberal  majority  of  four  hundred,  but  in  the  general 
election  of  1911   the  majority  was  reduced  to  forty- two. 
In  the  bye-election  of  October  1 1  the  Conservative  candi- 
date had  a  majority  of  144.  The  candidate  of  the  Liberal 
party  was  Mr  Sydney  Fisher,  who  was  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  Laurier  Administration,  and  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  has  been  the  leader  of  the  English-speaking 
Liberals  of  Quebec.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  entered  the 
contest  at  the  personal  solicitation  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier. 
Between  the  two  a  life-long  personal  and  political  intimacy 
has  existed.  The  Liberal  leader  had  the  devoted  allegiance 
of  Mr  Fisher  when  he  commanded  only  a  remnant  from 
Quebec  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  had  no  more  loyal 
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and  few  more  able  colleagues  throughout  the  long  period 
of  Liberal  ascendancy  in  federal  affairs.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
spoke  at  three  great  meetings  in  the  contest  in  Mr  Fisher's 
behalf,  and  exerted  all  his  influence  to  secure  a  favourable 
verdict  from  the  constituency.  The  Liberal  leader,  there- 
fore, was  directly  involved  in  the  defeat,  and  naturally  the 
Conservative  journals  interpret  the  result  as  a  blow  to  his 
personal  prestige  in  Quebec. 

It  may  be  that  no  such  significance  attaches  to  the 
contest.  The  public  meetings  which  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
addressed  were  warmly  responsive  to  his  appeals.  It  is  still 
true  that  no  other  public  man  commands  so  much  personal 
devotion  in  the  French  Province.  This  was  so  signally 
manifested  in  Chateauguay  that  the  election  of  Mr  Fisher 
seemed  to  be  assured.  The  Government  was  hopeful,  but 
very  doubtful  of  the  result.  There  is,  therefore,  the  greater 
jubilation  among  Conservatives  over  the  successful  issue 
of  the  contest  and  a  sharper  edge  to  their  exultation 
because  the  Liberal  leader  was  so  active  in  support  of  Mr 
Fisher's  candidature.  The  Liberal  press  and  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  himself  allege  that  the  constituency  was  corrupted 
by  direct  purchase  of  votes  and  by  promises  of  public 
expenditures.  There  is  no  definite  evidence  to  support 
these  charges,  nor  is  there  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Con- 
servative organizers  employed  every  available  argument 
in  the  interests  of  the  ministerial  candidate.  In  this  they 
were  faithful  to  the  example  of  the  Laurier  Administration 
and  to  that  of  every  other  Government  which  has  held 
office  in  Canada.  The  cry  of  corruption  always  arises  from 
defeated  politicians  in  this  country,  and,  since  Governments 
can  offer  inducements  which  are  not  available  to  Opposi- 
tions, the  balance  of  advantage  lies  with  Ministers  who 
control  the  revenues  and  settle  the  appropriations.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  admitted  that  one  party  has  a  higher 
moral  standard  than  the  other. 

Apart  from  the  result  in  Chateauguay  there  are  evidences 
of  a  movement  of  opinion  in  Quebec  towards  Mr  Borden. 
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While  he  has  the  confidence  of  the  English-speaking 
element,  he  has  always  been  considerate  and  generous  in 
his  references  to  the  French  people.  He  has  never  shown 
resentment  at  the  political  attitude  of  Quebec  nor  ever 
attempted  to  offset  losses  in  the  English  Province  by  appeal 
to  the  sympathies  or  prejudices  of  the  English  communities. 
He  has  understood  the  natural  loyalty  of  the  Province  to 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  has  taken  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences with  serenity  and  philosophy.  When  he  was  called 
upon  to  form  an  Administration,  he  gave  Quebec  adequate 
representation  in  the  Cabinet.  As  Prime  Minister  he  has 
been  conciliatory  in  all  his  dealings  with  the  French  people. 
But  he  has  not  been  the  servant  of  Mr  Bourassa,  nor  has  he 
submitted  to  the  domination  of  the  Nationalists.  Gradually 
Quebec  has  come  to  understand  his  patience,  his  firmness 
and  his  courage,  and  where  a  few  years  ago  he  was  hardly 
regarded  as  a  serious  political  leader,  he  now  commands 
goodwill,  regard  and  respect.  It  may  be  that  this  changing 
attitude  towards  Mr  Borden  was  illustrated  in  the  result  in 
Chateauguay  as  it  is  expressed  in  all  the  undercurrents  of 
feeling  in  the  French  Province.  No  doubt  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  is  still  "  the  favourite  son  "  of  Quebec,  but  it  is  now 
Mr  Borden,  and  not  Mr  Bourassa,  against  whom  he  has  to 
contend.  This  is  the  real  significance  of  the  result  in 
Chateauguay. 

In  Ontario  there  were  bye-elections  in  East  Middlesex 
and  South  Bruce.  The  one  became  vacant  through  death 
and  the  other  by  appointment  to  the  Senate.  East  Middle- 
sex is  a  traditional  Conservative  riding;  Bruce  County  down 
to  a  few  years  ago  was  a  stronghold  of  Liberalism.  East 
Middlesex,  however,  has  been  bedevilled  by  domestic 
dissensions,  and  there  was  much  friction  and  feeling  over 
the  selection  of  a  Conservative  candidate.  In  1904  the 
Conservative  majority  in  the  riding  was  219.  In  1908  the 
Conservative  candidate  had  a  majority  of  249.  In  1911, 
when  the  whole  Province  declared  decisively  against  the 
Trade  Agreement  with  the  United  States,  the  majority  was 
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increased  to  661.  In  the  bye-election  the  majority  was 
reduced  to  385,  and  the  result,  therefore,  was  not  wholly 
unsatisfactory  to  the  Opposition.  South  Bruce  in  1911  gave 
a  Conservative  majority  of  103.  Now  the  Liberal  candidate 
has  been  elected  by  a  majority  of  124.  There  is  a  strong 
German  element  in  the  riding,  and  there  was  a  desperate 
struggle  between  the  two  parties  to  capture  the  German 
voters.  It  was  represented  by  the  agents  of  the  Liberal 
party  that  the  Government  was  hostile  to  Germany.  It 
was  contended  that  the  Dreadnoughts  to  be  added  to  the 
British  Navy  under  the  Borden  programme  would  be  placed 
in  European  waters,  and  in  the  event  of  a  naval  war  would 
be  available  for  attack  upon  the  German  Empire.  Whether 
or  not  these  arguments  were  effective,  the  defection  of  the 
Germans  largely  explains  the  result.  The  speakers  for  the 
Government  sought  to  overcome  the  effect  of  the  Liberal 
campaign  in  the  German  townships  by  appeal  to  the  Cana- 
dian patriotism  of  the  German  people,  by  disclaiming 
special  hostility  to  Germany  or  any  other  country,  and  by 
strongly  emphasizing  the  obligation  of  Canada  to  assume  a 
share  of  the  burden  of  defence.  Indeed,  both  in  East 
Middlesex  and  in  South  Bruce  the  naval  programme  of  the 
Government  was  the  chief  issue  between  the  parties,  and 
whatever  other  results  may  be  adduced  from  the  contests, 
the  Government  is  convinced  that  there  is  a  strong  public 
feeling  in  favour  of  early  and  effective  action  to  protect  the 
sea-going  trade  of  Canada  and  to  strengthen  the  Empire. 

Whether  there  is  stronger  feeling  for  a  Canadian  fleet  or 
for  co-operation  with  the  Admiralty  may  not  have  been 
clearly  demonstrated.  What  has  been  demonstrated  is  that 
among  the  farmers  of  Bruce  and  Middlesex,  as  among  the 
commercial  and  industrial  populations  of  the  towns  and 
cities,  there  is  a  quick  and  warm  response  to  arguments  in 
support  of  naval  appropriations  and  in  assertion  of  the  duty 
of  Canada  to  ease  the  load  which  rests  so  heavily  upon  the 
backs  of  British  taxpayers.  There  was  a  vagrant  suspicion 
that  even  in  Ontario  the  rural  communities  were  unin- 
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terested  in  the  naval  controversy  and  unconscious  of  any 
obligation  either  to  provide  Dreadnoughts  or  to  build  a 
Canadian  navy.  But  in  Bruce  and  Middlesex  the  naval 
policies  of  the  parties  overshadowed  all  other  issues,  and 
Conservatives  agree  that  no  arguments  were  more  effective 
than  those  advanced  in  support  of  the  Government's 
naval  proposals.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  a  per- 
centage of  Liberals  in  Ontario  who  voted  with  the  Con- 
servatives two  years  ago  have  renewed  their  old  political 
connexions  with  the  disappearance  of  continental  reci- 
procity as  an  active  political  issue.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  Government  has  become  stronger  since  it  took 
office,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  any  serious  loss  of  strength 
apparent.  Local  considerations  are  influential  in  bye- 
elections.  These  may  have  affected  the  result  in  all  three 
contests.  In  Bruce,  however,  there  were  no  serious  local 
dissensions  in  either  party.  Each  party  brought  its  whole 
strength  to  bear  in  support  of  its  candidate  and  the  Oppo- 
sition gained  a  seat  to  offset  the  loss  of  Chateauguay.  As  has 
been  said,  no  definite  leaning  toward  the  naval  policy  of 
either  party  has  been  revealed.  Hence  the  Opposition 
will  continue  to  oppose  the  contribution  of  Dreadnoughts 
as  proposed  by  the  Government. 


II.  THE  UNITED  STATES  TARIFF 

SOME  effects  upon  Canada  of  the  new  United  States 
tariff  are  already  discernible.  By  removing  the  duties 
upon  many  food  supplies,  like  cattle,  sheep,  meat  products, 
milk  and  cream,  the  tariff  has  thrown  open  to  the  Canadian 
producer  large  and  convenient  markets.  He  is  tempted  to 
take  immediate  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and  to  ship 
away  everything  which  he  has  available.  Returns  for 
October  show  that  7,000  head  of  cattle  and  350  cars  of 
pressed  beef  were  shipped  by  way  of  Sarnia  to  Michigan 
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buyers  and  Chicago  packing-houses.  These  figures  establish 
a  new  record,  and  officials  predict  that  shipments  for 
November  will  be  much  larger.  This  increase  in  exports  is  not 
balanced  by  any  increase  in  imports  of  the  same  kind  from 
the  United  States,  and  the  production  of  such  supplies, 
which  has  been  declining  in  Canada,  will  be  rendered  even 
more  inadequate,  now  that  breeding  cattle  are  being 
hurried  off  in  the  stampede.  It  seems  probable,  therefore, 
that  the  cost  of  living  will  be  increased  in  Canada.  The 
boarding-house,  that  faithful  seismometer  of  all  catas- 
trophes in  the  world  of  commissariat,  is  said  to  be  raising  its 
charges. 

Another  effect  of  the  tariff  is  to  be  seen  in  the  West, 
where  wheat  is  more  exclusively  a  product  than  in  the  older 
parts  of  Canada.  The  tariff  provides  that  "  wheat,  wheat 
flour,  semolina  and  other  wheat  products  are  free,  provided 
that  wheat  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  ten  cents  per 
bushel,  and  wheat  flour  to  a  duty  of  forty-five  cents  per 
barrel  of  196  Ibs.,  and  wheat  products  to  a  duty  of  ten  per 
cent  ad  valorem  in    the  case  of  countries  which  impose 
duties  on  these  articles  coming  from  the  United   States." 
The  demand  has  already  come  from  several  quarters  in 
Western    Canada    that    the    Canadian    Government    by 
removing  the  duty  on  wheat  entering  Canada  should  give 
Canadian  wheat  free  access  to  the  United  States.  Many 
Western  farmers  feel  that  just  as  the  Eastern  farmers  seem 
to  benefit  by  obtaining  entry  to  United  States  markets,  so 
they  would  have  something  to  gain  from  the  larger  demand 
for  their  output.  They  protest  that  at  this  season  of  the 
year  all  their  grain  must  find  its  way  into  the  narrow  funnel 
at  Winnipeg,  where  there  may  be  congestion  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  prices.  They  would  be  glad  to  have  lines  running 
north  and  south  to  clear  away  their  products.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Government  is  lending 
their  case  a  friendly  ear.  Their  position,  too,  is  challenged 
on  many  sides.  Prices  are  not  always  higher  in  the  United 
States,  and  with  free  Canadian  wheat  available,  and  no 
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Canadian  duty  on  flour,  the  Minneapolis  mills  would,  it  is 
said,  prevent  any  large  milling  industry  from  developing  on 
the  prairies.  The  old  appeal  is  also  heard  that  grain  be  sent  as 
far  as  possible  through  Eastern  Canada  by  the  Canadian 
route. 

Every  one  is  arguing  so  much  in  "  futures  "  that  the 
merits  of  the  controversy  are  hard  to  judge,  especially  in 
so  far  as  it  turns  on  the  milling  industry,  for  against 
the  argument  that  free  trade  in  wheat  and  flour  will  mean 
the  victory  of  Minneapolis  throughout  the  West  and  the 
loss  to  Canada  of  those  by-products  from  the  mills  which 
are  much  needed  to  assist  mixed  farming,  it  is  urged  even 
in  Canada  that  mills  at  Calgary  and  other  far  Western  points 
could,  with  free  trade,  find  an  ample  market  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  Canada  and  of  the  United  States.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, both  parties  to  the  debate  seem  to  have  overlooked. 
The  new  tariff  arranges,  as  did  its  predecessor,  for  the 
payment  of  a  drawback  of  99  per  cent  of  the  duty  paid 
on  all  materials  imported  for  the  manufacture  of  articles 
thereafter  exported  from  the  United  States,  but  it  goes 
beyond  the  former  tariff  in  providing  that  where  a  product 
and  a  by-product  are  made  from  the  imported  material, 
and  the  principal  product  is  exported,  "  then  on  the  ex- 
portation thereof  there  shall  be  refunded  as  drawback  the 
whole  of  the  duty  paid  on  the  imported  material  used  in  the 
production  of  both  the  principal  and  the  by-product,  less 
I  per  cent."  Translated  into  milling  terms  this  clause  seems 
to  mean  that  United  States  millers  can  bring  in  Canadian 
wheat  free  of  duty,  and  while  exporting  the  flour  made 
from  it  can  keep  the  bran  and  shorts  in  their  own  country. 
The  export  trade  in  flour  from  the  United  States  amounts 
to  some  $50,000,000  and  is  growing,  so  that  this  remarkably 
astute  legislation  may  produce  some  of  those  results  from 
free  trade  in  flour  and  wheat  which  Canadians  desire  or 
dread,  according  to  their  r61e  in  the  controversy. 

Other  effects  of  the  tariff  will  be  slower  to  appear. 
A  rise  in  prices  here  may  easily  create  an  agitation  to 
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remove  the  existing  duties  on  foodstuffs.  Such  an  agitation 
would  naturally  begin  among  the  industrial  classes,  recalling 
to  that  extent  the  movement  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  Whether  the  industrial  element,  which  itself  enjoys 
protection,  would  be  consistent  in  asking  the  farmer  and 
gardener  to  surrender  his  protection  is  another  question. 
People  are,  in  such  a  case,  likely  to  be  more  influenced  by 
their  purses  than  by  logic. 

The  bearing  of  the  tariff  upon  our  manufacturing  indus- 
tries will  be  indirect.  A  country  with  such  powerful  business 
organizations  as  the  United  States  opens  no  large  market 
to  the  relatively  smaller  establishments  of  Canada.  There 
may,  therefore,  be  no  advantage  to  compensate  for  a  pos- 
sible injury  to  our  manufacturers.  If  the  cost  of  living 
increases,  and  if  at  the  same  time  raw  materials  flow  more 
freely  into  the  United  States  with  the  removal  of  duties, 
Canadian  industries  may  find  wages  higher  and  material 
more  expensive.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  on  this,  as  on 
other  grounds,  that  when  our  big  neighbour  turns  in  his 
bed,  the  house-next-door  is  put  into  some  commotion. 


III.  THE  FINANCIAL  SITUATION 

THIS  is,  perhaps,  not  the  best  time  finally  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  results  of  the  particular  phase  of 
expansion  through  which  Canada  is  going.  In  about  eighteen 
months  or  two  years  the  period  of  large  railway  construction 
will  be  for  the  moment  completed,  and  it  will  then  be  a 
proper  time  to  judge.  In  the  meantime  the  position  of  the 
country  is  especially  interesting.  The  very  large  surplus  of 
imports,  amounting  in  the  year  1912  to  $230,000,000,  is 
represented  in  the  main  by  such  items  as  metals,  including 
structural  steel  amounting  to  $123,000,000,  settlers'  effects 
$15,000,000,  and  wool  products  $27,000,000.  How  far  a 
certain  tendency  to  expensive  living  has  influenced  the 
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imports  it  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  say,  but  we  may  be  sure 
that  an  increase  in  luxury  has  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
savings.  The  public  borrowings  during  the  same  period 
amounted  curiously  enough  to  about  the  same  amount  as 
the  surplus  of  imports,  $230,000,000.  To  this  must,  of 
course,  be  added  a  very  large  amount  borrowed  through 
private  sources,  of  which  no  record  has  been  made.  Although 
Canada's  borrowings  in  London  during  the  present  year 
have  amounted  to  the  total  of  some  $135,000,000,  this 
sum  was  by  no  means  as  large  as  was  wanted.  The  muni- 
cipalities, particularly  in  the  West,  have  still  a  large  amount 
of  unfunded  debt,  although  the  reduction  in  their  debts 
to  the  banks,  shown  in  the  Government  statement  for 
September,  indicates  some  progress  in  funding. 

The  position  of  the  banks  during  this  year  has  been  one 
of  peculiar  difficulty.  During  those  spaces  when  loans  in 
London  were  not  forthcoming,  owing  to  the  severe  strain 
in  the  London  market,  the  country  was,  so  to  speak,  carried 
by  the  banks,  and  this  had  to  be  done  in  spite  of  a  slight 
falling  off  in  the  bank  deposits,  instead  of  the  usual  steady 
increase.  All  this  points  to  the  peculiar  difficulty  of  the 
stage  in  a  new  country's  development  when  it  must  of 
necessity  import  large  quantities  of  material,  constituting 
a  very  serious  surplus  of  imports,  and  must  at  the  same  time 
borrow  continuously  to  pay  for  them.  All  this  may  be  and  in 
general,  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  has  been  perfectly 
sound,  but  it  is  a  situation  requiring  some  care,  and  we 
may  be  quite  certain  that  when  the  large  expenditures 
involved  in  great  constructive  enterprises  temporarily 
come  to  an  end,  there  must  be  a  period  of  difficult  adjust- 
ment. In  Canada,  as  in  all  democracies  of  the  kind,  public 
opinion  is  ill-informed  in  financial  matters,  and  apt  to 
believe  that  the  banks  are  in  possession  of  an  unlimited  fund 
and  that  it  is  quite  unreasonable  for  them  to  refuse  loans 
on  good  security. 

This  year's  crop  in  the  West  has  been  so  excellent 
that  the  strain  in  that  part  of  the  country  has  been 
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materially  relaxed.  Also  it  has  been  decidedly  fortunate 
that  during  this  year  the  banks  have  had  need  to  exercise 
extreme  caution  in  the  loaning  of  money.  Certainly  many 
of  the  municipalities  have  been  hasty  and  perhaps  extrava- 
gant in  their  expenditure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extremely 
rapid  growth  of  a  large  number  of  municipalities  makes 
absolutely  necessary  a  scale  of  expenditure  that  must  seem 
excessive  to  an  outsider  who  fails  to  realize  that  the  influx 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  people  requires  a  propor- 
tionate outlay  in  housing,  municipal  utilities  and  the  like. 
Fortunately  the  boom  in  Western  real  estate  was  confined 
in  the  main  to  town  lots.  The  agricultural  lands  have  on  the 
whole  always  represented  more  or  less  the  values  put  upon 
them.  Many  farmers  had  acquired  more  land  than  it  was 
wise  for  them  to  hold,  but  they  had  not  held  it  at  really 
inflated  values;  and  in  all  probability  the  year  of  stricture 
in  money  has  eliminated  a  large  number  of  junior  specu- 
lators who  were  a  danger  to  the  community.  It  would 
appear,  also,  that  the  community  in  general  has  had 
something  of  a  lesson  that  there  are  limits  beyond  which 
money  cannot  be  obtained.  Furthermore,  in  regard  to  the 
detailed  expenditure  of  various  municipalities,  which  have 
undergone  much  criticism,  it  is  quite  clear  that  while 
their  affairs  have  been  conducted  generously,  perhaps  a 
little  lavishly,  the  control  has  been  in  the  hands  of  perfectly 
well-intentioned  people  who  were  only  somewhat  inexperi- 
enced. It  is  quite  inevitable  that,  as  these  towns  grow 
older,  a  tradition  of  government  will  come  to  be  established 
and  the  faults  of  the  past  very  largely  corrected. 

The  position  of  the  East  is,  on  the  whole,  healthy. 
Some  considerable  limitation  in  borrowings  has  been 
necessitated,  and  here  again  borrowers  have  come  more 
or  less  to  recognize  that  they  must  be  moderate.  The 
manufacturers  of  the  East  are  also  being  materially  assisted 
by  the  fact  that  collections  in  the  West  have  become 
decidedly  better,  owing  to  the  good  crop  and  to  results 
of  more  moderate  expenditure. 
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As  in  the  world  in  general,  so  in  Canada  in  particular, 
an  increased  proportion  of  savings  and  borrowings  is  being 
invested  in  fixed  capital,  machinery  and  the  like,  which  is 
in  some  cases  slow  to  make  equivalent  returns.  Possibly 
this  may  find  its  expression  in  a  period,  long  or  short, 
during  which  the  country  as  a  whole  is  rather  over-machined. 
A  similar  period  undoubtedly  occurred  in  the  early  'nine- 
ties, and  it  was  not  until  immigration  rapidly  increased 
that  the  population  again  grew  up  to  and  beyond  the 
machinery  provided.  There  is  one  other  general  con- 
sideration to  be  taken  into  account.  In  the  settlement  of 
the  United  States,  owing  to  the  long  seaboard  and  the 
proximity  of  the  Alleghanies  to  the  sea,  a  very  considerable 
population  was  spread  out  along  the  coast  before  the  rail- 
ways came  to  distribute  it  in  the  interior.  In  Canada  the 
conditions  were  not  favourable  to  the  establishment  of  a 
large  population  by  the  sea  as  an  initial  stage  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  country,  and  development  has  been  dependent 
upon  railway  construction  in  advance.  The  settlement  has 
been  more  rapidly  scattered  and  requires  more  expensive 
machinery.  This  difficulty  is  being  reduced  by  the  establish- 
ment of  new  centres  of  population,  such  as  Winnipeg,  with 
200,000  people,  and  various  other  towns  with  rapidly  in- 
creasing numbers.  The  immense  expenditure  of  these 
municipalities  will  not  have  to  be  repeated,  but  only  more 
or  less  enlarged.  The  same  law  applies  to  the  great  stretches 
of  railway.  Consequently,  after  each  succeeding  decade, 
the  relative  requirements  of  our  population  must  be  very 
much  less  in  quantity  and  much  more  profitable  in  result. 


IV.  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  IN  ONTARIO 

IS  the  French  language  to  be  taught  in  the  primary 
schools  of  Ontario?  If  so,  to  what  extent  is  it  to  be 
taught,  and  what  relation  should  it  bear  to  the  English 
language?  These  questions  have  again  forced  themselves 
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upon  public  attention  here.  In  the  total  population  of 
Ontario,  now  given  as  2,523,274,  there  are  202,242  persons 
of  French  descent.  Of  the  6,416  schools  in  the  province 
345  (approximately)  allow  the  use  of  or  provide  instruction 
in  French.  Of  459,948  school  children,  28,015  use  or  ^earn 
French  during  some  part  of  their  school  course.  The  prac- 
tice of  allowing  the  French  language  in  the  schools  is  said 
to  have  begun  as  long  ago  as  1850;  it  was  legalized  by  a 
clause  of  the  Public  School  Act  (1901):  "To  use  the 
English  language  in  instruction  and  in  all  communications 
with  the  pupils  in  regard  to  discipline  and  the  management 
of  the  school,  except  where  it  is  impracticable  to  do  so  by 
reason  of  the  pupil  not  understanding  English,  but  recita- 
tions requiring  the  use  of  a  text-book  may  be  conducted  in 
the  language  of  the  text-book,"  and  was  embodied  in  the 
regulations  of  the  Department  of  Education: 

In  school  sections  where  the  French  or  the  German  language 
prevails,  the  trustees  may  in  addition  to  the  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed for  Public  Schools  require  instruction  to  be  given  in  Reading, 
Grammar  and  Composition  to  such  pupils  as  are  directed  by  their 
parents  to  study  either  of  these  languages,  and  in  all  such  cases  the 
authorized  text-books  in  French  or  German  shall  be  used.  But 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  mean  that  any  of 
the  text-books  prescribed  for  Public  Schools  shall  be  set  aside 
because  of  the  use  of  the  authorized  text-books  in  French  or  German. 

The  admission  of  a  language  other  than  English  at 
length  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  difficulties,  many  of  which 
have  been  incidental  to  bilingual  systems  everywhere.  A 
much  greater  burden  was  placed  upon  the  English- French 
schools  than  upon  those  using  the  English  language  alone. 
It  was  not  easy  to  secure  properly  qualified  teachers  who 
could  give  instruction  in  French  and  English,  so  that  some 
of  the  schools  failed  in  the  task,  and  sent  out  their  pupils 
inadequately  trained  in  either  language.  Less  important, 
though  not  less  irritating  to  the  public  temper,  was  the 
situation  created  in  districts  where  English-speaking  and 
French-speaking  people  came  together,  and  where  the 
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French,  as  their  relative  strength  increased,  demanded  a 
teacher  satisfactory  to  them  but  often  unfitted — so  the 
English-speaking  parents  alleged — to  teach  English.  These 
and  similar  difficulties  were  examined  in  a  report  prepared 
for  the  Government  of  Ontario  (February,  1912),  which 
concluded  that  "  the  English- French  schools  were,  on  the 
whole,  lacking  in  efficiency." 

Following  upon  the  report  the  Government  in  June,  1912, 
issued  a  circular  of  instructions  stating  that  "  where  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  French-speaking  pupils,  French  might  be 
used  as  the  language  of  instruction  and  communication; 
but  such  use  of  French  should  not  be  continued  beyond 
Form  I  (i.e.  the  first  two  school  years),  excepting  during 
the  school  year  of  1912-3,  when  it  might  also  be  used  as 
the  language  of  instruction  and  communication  in  the  case 
of  pupils  beyond  Form  I;  who,  owing  to  previous  defective 
training,  were  unable  to  speak  and  understand  the  English 
language  " ;  that  "  in  the  case  of  French-speaking  pupils  who 
were  unable  to  speak  and  understand  the  English  language 
well  enough  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  and  communica- 
tion, provision  should  be  made  that  as  soon  as  the  pupil 
entered  the  school  he  should  begin  the  study  and  the  use  of 
the  English  language,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  acquired  suffi- 
cient facility  in  the  use  of  the  English  language,  he  should 
take  up  in  that  language  the  course  of  study  as  prescribed  for 
the  Public  and  Separate  Schools  " ;  and  that  "  for  the  school 
year  1912-3,  in  schools  where  French  had  hitherto  been  a 
subject  of  study,  the  Public  or  the  Separate  School  Board 
might  provide  for  instruction  in  French  Reading,  Grammar 
and  Composition  in  Forms  I  to  IV,  on  condition  that  such 
instruction  in  French  could  be  taken  only  by  pupils  whose 
parents  or  guardians  directed  that  they  should  do  so,  and 
that  such  instruction  in  French  should  not  interfere  with 
the  adequacy  of  the  instruction  in  English,  and  the  pro- 
visions for  such  instruction  in  French  in  the  time-table  of 
the  school  should  be  subject  to  the  approval  and  direction 
of  the  supervising  inspector  and  should  not  in  any  day 
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exceed  one  hour  in  each  class-room."  The  circular  also 
required  that  "  for  purposes  of  inspection  the  schools 
affected,  mw  to  be  described  as  English- French  schools, 
were  to  be  organized  into  three  divisions,  each  division  being 
under  the  charge  of  a  supervising  inspector  and  an  in- 
spector." The  supervising  inspectors  were  to  control  the 
schools  as  far  as  the  relative  provision  for  English  and 
French  in  the  time-table  was  concerned.  Arrangements 
were  proposed  for  increasing  the  supply  and  improving 
the  training  of  the  teachers. 

These  regulations  called  forth  protests  from  several 
school  boards  administering  English- French  schools,  where- 
upon in  October,  1912,  the  Department  of  Education  issued 
a  second  circular  directing  attention  to  the  following  pro- 
visions of  the  Public  and  the  Separate  Schools  Acts : 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  teach  the  prescribed  courses 
of  study  and  to  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  Department  of 
Education.  In  these  respects,  the  teacher  is  directly  responsible  to 
the  Minister  of  Education,  and  neither  the  board  of  trustees  nor 
any  other  authority  has  any  right  to  interfere  between  him  and  the 
Minister.  The  Department  of  Education  Act  also  gives  the  Minister 
the  power  to  suspend  or  cancel  the  certificate  of  any  teacher. 
Accordingly,  any  teacher  of  the  English-French  schools  who  refuses 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  Instructions  17  that  deal  with  the 
organization  of  the  school  renders  himself  liable  to  the  aforesaid 
penalty.  And  further,  a  board  of  school  trustees  which  employs 
unqualified  teachers  and  does  not  comply  with  the  Instructions  and 
other  Regulations  of  the  Department  of  Education  that  govern  its 
acts,  forfeits  the  Legislative  grant  and  cannot  lawfully  pay  as  salaries 
to  such  teachers  any  part  of  the  taxes  levied  for  the  support  of  the 
Public  or  Separate  schools  under  its  charge. 

In  the  case  of  a  school  which  has  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  the  Pro- 
vincial system,  while  the  supporters  of  said  school  may  voluntarily 
contribute  money  for  its  support,  they  cannot  use  the  municipal 
machinery  for  the  collection  of  any  moneys,  and  ipso facto  they  become 
Public  school  supporters  and  must  pay  their  share  of  any  taxes  levied 
for  Public  school  purposes  in  addition  to  any  voluntary  contribution 
they  may  make  for  a  school  that  has  ceased  to  belong  to  the  Provincial 
system. 

At  the  time  when  the  circular  relating  to  the  use  of 
French  was  issued,  it  was  stated  that  after  the  school  year 
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1912-3  the  Government  would  make  any  changes  in  the 
regulations  which  experience  proved  necessary.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  school  year  the  regulations  have 
been  amended  so  as  to  leave  a  larger  measure  of  discretionary 
power  to  a  chief  inspector  who  is  appointed  to  supervise  the 
work  of  the  six  inspectors.  He  is  given  authority  to  extend 
beyond  Form  I  the  use  of  French  as  a  language  of  com- 
munication and  instruction,  and  to  increase  the  time 
devoted  to  the  teaching  of  the  language,  where  in  his 
judgment  such  measures  are  required.  These  changes, 
however,  have  not  conciliated  the  opposition.  The  board 
controlling  the  Separate  (Roman  Catholic)  schools  in 
Ottawa  has  refused  to  carry  out  the  regulations  and  to 
receive  the  Government  inspectors.  The  supervising 
inspectors  who  were  appointed  to  enforce  the  regulations, 
and  who  alone  possessed  the  legal  qualifications  necessary 
for  the  position,  happen  to  be  Protestants  bearing  English 
names.  The  school-board  protests  against  the  right  of  such 
officials  to  supervise  denominational  schools.  Some  of  the 
members  declare  that  they  will  gladly  sacrifice  the  Govern- 
ment grant,  which  affords  only  six  per  cent  of  their  income. 
Still,  they  may  be  taking  too  little  account  of  the  other 
powers  possessed  by  the  Department.  They  are  weakened, 
too,  by  the  character  of  their  supporters.  Out  of  the  9,848 
children  attending  the  Separate  schools  of  Ottawa,  4,042 
are  English-speaking;  and  the  English-speaking  minority 
contributes  the  greater  part  of  the  funds  for  the  schools 
and  may  refuse  to  follow  the  French-speaking  element  into 
very  extreme  courses.  At  the  moment  other  French- 
Canadian  communities  are  proposing  to  imitate  Ottawa, 
but  they  are  not  likely  to  go  far  enough  to  invite  such  mea- 
sures as  the  Government  can  and  seems  determined  to 
take.  The  Government's  position  would  appear  to  be 
strong,  so  long  as  the  inspection  planned  by  the  regulations 
is  at  once  thorough  and  reasonable. 

Upon  the  whole  matter  there  are  three  possible  views 
commonly  expressed.  Some  people  would  not  allow  the 
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French  language  in  Ontario  schools,  on  the  grounds  that 
to  teach  French  and  English  is  to  spoil  both,  and  that  while 
English  has  a  constitutional  status  in  Quebec,  French  has 
none  in  Ontario.  Others,  represented  by  many  vigorous 
journalists  and  orators,  especially  in  Quebec,  claim  that 
French,  being  one  of  the  two  languages  recognized  in  the 
federal  government,  cannot  be  ignored  by  a  province,  and 
that  it  is  an  injustice  to  deprive  children  of  an  opportunity 
to  learn  their  mother  tongue.  A  third  group  favours  a  com- 
promise. It  wishes  to  have  English  well  taught,  but  is  ready 
to  pay  such  teachers  and  inspectors  as  will  teach  English 
without  destroying  French.  It  is  influenced  less  by  appeals 
to  the  constitution  than  by  the  fear  that,  if  French- 
Canadians  consider  themselves  unfairly  treated,  they  may 
set  up  and  maintain  their  own  schools  entirely  apart  from 
the  State  system.  At  present  a  form  of  compromise  is  being 
tried,  which  seeks  to  teach  English  adequately  without 
abolishing  French. 
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I.  THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION 

THE  anxiously-awaited  policy  of  the  Federal  Liberal 
Government  was  laid  before  the  country  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  House  of  Representatives  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  five  weeks  following  upon  the  recent  elections. 
The  memorandum  in  which  the  policy  of  Ministers  is  set 
out  commences  with  a  declaration  regarding  electoral 
law  reform.  This  item  of  policy  involves  a  challenge  to  the 
Labour  Party  which,  as  disclosed  by  subsequent  tactics  in 
Parliament,  they  have  not  been  slow  to  take  up.  The 
Government  propose  to  repeal  the  present  provision  in 
the  Arbitration  Act  governing  the  power  of  the  Court  to 
award  preference  to  Unionists,  and  to  restore  the  exemption 
of  rural  workers  from  the  operation  of  the  Act.  Both  moves 
involve  a  complete  reversal  of  the  policy  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment. The  Interstate  Commission  was  constituted  shortly 
after  the  new  Ministry  came  into  office,  and  the  first  piece 
of  business  remitted  to  it  was  that  of  inquiring  into  the 
working  of  the  tariff,  and  its  operation  and  effects  upon  the 
investment  of  capital  and  the  employment  of  labour  in 
Australian  industries.  A  declaration  regarding  reciprocal 
trade  relations  with  the  sister  dominions  occupies  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  programme,  and  the  Government  show 
themselves  alive  to  the  importance  of  Imperial  interests 
in  the  Pacific,  by  suggesting  the  advisableness  of  a  Confer- 
ence at  an  early  date. 

Proposals    concerning    defence,    railway    construction, 
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irrigation,  and  minor  matters  of  administration,  do  not,  on 
the  face  of  them,  at  any  rate,  appear  to  be  controversial. 
But  national  insurance,  amendments  of  the  law  relating  to 
the  public  service,  banking,  and  the  taking  over  of  State 
debts  are  all  likely  to  disclose  party  differences.  All  are  agreed 
that  the  Northern  Territory  must  be  developed,  but  there 
are  differences  as  to  the  means,  and  the  definite  proposal 
to  substitute  freehold  for  leasehold  tenure  will  be  strenu- 
ously resisted  by  the  Opposition.  On  the  whole,  the 
programme  of  the  new  Government  has  set  in  the  forefront 
legislative  projects  which  were  probably  deliberately 
calculated  to  provoke  that  spirit  of  resistance  which,  as 
the  Liberal  Party  makes  no  secret  of  hoping,  will  conduce 
to  a  double  dissolution. 

The  astute  politicians  who  direct  the  policy  of  the  Labour 
Party  were  swift  to  perceive  the  import  of  Ministerial 
tactics.  They  recognize  the  unworkableness  of  a  Parlia- 
ment wherein  only  the  Speaker's  vote  gives  the  Govern- 
ment a  majority  in  the  Lower  House  whilst  it  is  in  a  hope- 
less minority  in  the  Senate.  But  they  regard  their  power  in 
the  Senate  as  an  instrument  to  be  used  to  the  utmost  to 
prevent  the  Liberals  from  reversing  the  policy  to  which 
Labour  was  able  to  give  statutory  form  during  its  three 
years  of  office.  The  situation  is,  therefore,  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  endeavour  to  send  up  to  the  Senate  such  measures 
as  will  practically  force  the  Labour  majority  there  to  reject 
them,  in  the  knowledge  that  a  double  rejection  of  any 
proposed  law  will  give  them  ground  for  asking  the  Governor 
General  to  dissolve  both  Houses  under  the  "  dead  lock  " 
clause  of  the  Constitution.  The  aim  of  the  Labour  Party 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  will  be  to  prevent  any  such 
measure  from  reaching  the  Senate  at  all,  so  that  the  occasion 
for  reliance  on  their  Senate  majority  shall  not  arise.  By  this 
means  they  hope  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  a  dissolution 
of  the  Senate,  which  could  hardly  fail  to  destroy  their 
overwhelming  position  there,  and  might  jeopardize  their 
majority  altogether  The  tactics  of  each  Party  are  perfectly 
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well  known  to  the  other.  No  secret  is  made  about  the  object 
which  each  has  in  view.  What  will  result  from  a  struggle 
between  forces  so  evenly  balanced  is  more  than  the  most 
sagacious  politician  can  venture  to  predict. 

Dealing  with  the  policy  of  the  Government  as  a  whole 
one  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  evidence  of 
careful  thought  which  has  preceded  its  publication.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  formation  in  1909  of  the 
Fusion  Party  under  Mr  Deakin  was  an  attempt  to  unite 
under  one  leader  all  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  Labour 
Party.  The  common  ground  of  agreement  in  hostility  to 
certain  distinctive  features  of  Labour  policy  suggested  at 
once  some  measures  upon  which  the  Party  would  be  united. 
For  the  rest,  the  wide  range  of  opinion  within  the  Coalition 
made  very  difficult  the  task  of  formulating  a  Government 
policy.  One  could  hardly  expect  that  a  famous  speech  of 
Mr  Irvine,  the  Attorney-General,  some  time  before  the 
recent  elections,  would  be  forgotten  by  critics.  Mr  Irvine 
had  stated,  to  the  dismay  of  many  Liberal  supporters,  but 
to  the  satisfaction  of  others,  and  to  the  intense  delight  of 
the  Labour  Party,  that  the  programme  formulated  by 
Mr  Deakin  and  the  Liberal  Conference  was  nothing  better 
than  a  "  gelatinous  compound."  This  frank  criticism  has 
apparently  had  its  effect  on  those  responsible  for  the  new 
policy,  but  there  are  still  many  Liberals  who  consider  that 
even  further  concessions  might  have  been  wisely  made 
to  that  section  of  the  Party  which  includes  a  large  number 
of  the  younger  men,  and  to  the  academic  Liberals,  as  they 
may  be  called,  who  hitherto  have  been,  and  still  are,  inclined 
to  view  with  sympathy  much  of  the  policy,  and  with  admira- 
tion part  of  the  administration,  of  the  Labour  Party. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  first  item  of  the  Ministerial 
platform  is  electoral  reform.  Immediately  after  the  elections, 
sensational  statements  were  published  to  the  effect  that 
great  abuses  had  occurred  under  the  Electoral  Act,  and  that 
better  means  should  be  adopted  of  securing  the  verdict  of 
the  country.  Inquiries  since  made,  however,  show  that  the 
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rumoured  malpractices,  at  which  the  opponents  of  the 
Labour  Party  clutched  rather  too  greedily,  were  to  a  large 
extent  based  upon  misapprehensions.  For  instance,  it  was 
boldly  stated  by  a  Member  of  the  Cabinet  that  no  fewer 
than  80,000  "  dummy  cards "  had  been  placed  in  the 
electoral  index  boxes  in  New  South  Wales  alone.  The 
implication  was  that  there  had  been  roll  stuffing  on  a  gigantic 
scale  to  further  the  interests  of  the  Labour  Party.  But 
subsequent  investigations  demonstrate  that  what  occurred 
was  done  by  the  electoral  officials  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  electoral  law,  and  had  no  relation  whatever  to 
party  manoeuvring.  The  Federal  Electoral  system  is  worked 
upon  a  card  index  basis.  Each  elector  is  required  to  fill  in  a 
card  claiming  his  right  to  vote.  But  the  police  in  New  South 
Wales,  in  the  process  of  checking  rolls,  discovered,  as  was 
quite  natural,  that  80,000  persons  who  were  on  the  old  rolls 
were  not  available  for  signing  claims  to  be  placed  on  the  new 
rolls.  Some  were  sick,  some  were  travelling,  some  were  out 
of  the  country,  some  could  not  be  found.  Accordingly, 
as  permitted  by  the  electoral  law,  the  officials  placed  in 
the  card  index  what  are  known  in  the  Department  as 
"  dummy  cards  "  for  these  80,000  electors  whose  right  to 
vote  is  not  disputed.  But  when  the  statement  was  published 
abroad,  in  terms  of  strident  party  passion,  that  80,000 
"  dummy  cards "  had  been  placed  in  the  index  under 
Ministerial  authority,  the  inference  naturally  was  that  this 
had  been  improperly  done.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  investigation 
shows  that  the  total  number  of  instances  of  doubtful  voting 
in  New  South  Wales  is  narrowed  down  to  one-half  per  cent; 
and  the  probability  is  that  more  detailed  inquiry  will 
prove  that  even  in  these  cases  there  was  no  grave  irregularity 
but  rather  error  of  judgment  or  mistake  on  the  part  of 
electoral  officials  or  of  voters.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
statementsalleging  electoral  irregularitiescirculated  through- 
out the  Press,  hard  upon  the  elections,  without  sufficient 
investigation,  were  cabled  abroad,  and  produced  a  lament- 
able impression  as  to  the  purity  of  the  Australian  electoral 
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system.  Unfortunately  the  Press,  which  is  so  eager  to 
publish  a  sensational  statement,  is  slow  to  give  prominence 
to  the  more  sober  and  serious  explanation  which  is  forth- 
coming as  the  result  of  patient  inquiry.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to 
be  able  to  state,  for  the  credit  of  Australia,  that  the  ex- 
planations since  officially  given  dissipate  the  charges  so 
rashly  made,  and  show  that  the  aspersions  on  the  good 
citizenship  and  electoral  honesty  of  people  and  politicians 
were  undeserved.  On  the  other  hand,  the  present  electoral 
law  is  responsible  for  a  very  large  amount  of  double  enrol- 
ment through  the  non-removal  of  names,  and  the  Govern- 
ment scheme  seeks  to  provide  means  of  purifying  the 
electoral  rolls. 

It  is  a  matter  for  some  surprise  that  two  matters  of 
electoral  reform  do  not  appear  in  the  Government  pro- 
gramme. All  the  States  except  South  Australia  now  provide, 
by  some  form  of  preferential  voting,  or  by  the  second  ballot, 
for  securing  that  no  candidate  is  elected  on  a  mere  plurality 
which  is  not  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast.  These  schemes  have 
been  especially  in  favour  with  the  Liberals  who  are  more 
likely  than  their  better  organized  opponents  to  suffer  from 
the  split  vote.  The  other  matter  is  the  electoral  system 
under  which  the  Senate  is  chosen.  By  this  system,  the 
elector  has  as  many  votes  as  there  are  seats  to  be  filled, 
must  exercise  them  all,  cannot  give  more  than  one  vote 
to  one  candidate,  and  cannot  indicate  any  order  of  prefer- 
ence. The  tendency  of  such  a  system  is  to  give  the  whole 
representation  for  any  State  to  one  political  party  and  is 
accountable  for  the  fact  that  the  Ministry  has  only  seven 
supporters  in  a  Senate  of  thirty-six  members. 

The  Australian  Senate  furnishes  a  very  strong  case  for 
the  adoption  of  some  scheme  for  the  representation  of 
minorities.  An  objection  to  such  schemes  in  the  case  of 
Cabinet  Government  is  that  they  tend  to  weaken  policy  and 
administration  by  dissolving  parties  into  groups,  or  by 
equalizing  the  parties  in  the  Chamber  in  correspondence 
with  their  approximate  quality  in  the  country.  But  this 
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objection  has  little  application  to  a  Second  Chamber, 
which  does  not  make  and  unmake  Ministries,  and  the 
subordination  of  party  to  the  "  mirror  of  opinion  "  is  in 
the  case  of  such  a  Chamber  a  desideratum. 

In  the  second  item  of  policy,  a  direct  challenge  is  made 
to  the  policy  of  preference  to  trade  unionists  adopted  by 
the  late  Government.  That  policy  was  expressed  in  two 
distinct  ways — administrative  and  legislative.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Government  (which  extended  the  practice  of 
executing  its  own  works  in  place  of  employing  contractors) 
required  its  officers  to  give  preference  to  unionists  for 
employment  in  Government  works.  Where  work  was  done 
by  contract,  a  clause  providing  for  preference  was  inserted 
in  the  contract.  In  the  second  place,  the  Government 
introduced  and  carried  through  Parliament,  an  amendment 
of  the  Arbitration  Act  which  permitted  the  Arbitration 
Court  in  its  awards  in  industrial  disputes  to  order  preference 
to  unionists  notwithstanding  that  the  unions  of  which  they 
were  members  had  political  as  well  as  industrial  objects 
and  devoted  a  portion  of  their  funds  to  political  propaganda 
and  organization.  In  both  these  matters,  the  Liberal 
Government  is  proposing  to  reverse  the  policy  of  its 
predecessors.  In  regard  to  public  works,  the  reversal  has 
been  effected  by  administrative  Acts,  the  Government 
has  announced  that  it  will  not  limit  its  employment  to 
members  of  unions,  and  will  not  impose  the  preference 
clause  on  contractors.  As  to  the  Arbitration  Act,  the 
Government  intends  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Act  by 
repealing  the  changes  made  by  the  late  Parliament.  One 
would  imagine  that  this  item  alone  would  satisfy  those 
who  are  thirsting  for  a  fight ;  because  Preference  to  Unionists 
has  been  a  very  prominent  plank  in  the  Labour  platform,  and 
has  come  to  be  intimately  associated  with  the  essential 
principles  for  which  that  party  stands.  Consequently,  any 
attempt  to  embody  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  a  condemnation 
of  the  principle,  even  when  limited  to  organizations  with 
political  funds,  on  hardly  fail  to  meet  with  defeat  in  the 
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Senate.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  principle  forms  a  distinct 
line  of  cleavage  between  the  two  parties,  and  that  the 
Liberal  policy  in  this  respect  will  meet  with  fierce  opposition. 

The  proposal  of  the  Government  to  exempt  rural  workers 
from  the  operation  of  the  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act 
has  doubtless  in  view  the  very  large  body  of  support 
accorded  to  the  Liberal  Party  by  country  voters.  Indeed, 
it  has  been  cynically  said  that  the  item  is  "  an  attempt  by 
political  shopkeepers  to  gratify  their  customers."  But  it 
expresses  also  a  very  strong  conviction  that  the  policy  of 
fixing  wages  and  industrial  conditions  by  Arbitration 
Courts  or  other  authorities  is  limited  by  the  conditions 
under  which  an  industry  exists.  In  the  case  of  those  in- 
dustries which  can  be  effectively  protected  by  a  customs 
tariff,  which  are  in  the  main  confined  to  the  home  market, 
and  which  after  all  play  a  minor  part  in  the  country's 
production,  these  regulations  may  operate  successfully. 
But  in  industries  which  cannot  be  protected,  where  products 
seek  the  foreign  market,  and  are  sold  in  competition  with 
the  products  of  other  countries,  industries  which  form  the 
staple  of  Australian  prosperity,  and  are  the  foundation 
upon  which  all  else  is  based,  the  risk  of  interference  is  felt 
to  be  too  great.  To  these  considerations  must  be  added  the 
conditions  of  season  and  climate,  the  domination  of  Nature, 
which  imposes  a  paramount  law  and  demands  a  flexibility 
which  regulations  would  not  permit.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
the  Labour  Party  will  offer  a  strenuous  resistance  here. 
Their  organizers  are  making  rapid  progress  with  the 
formation  of  a  Rural  Workers'  Union,  and  they  are  pledged 
up  to  the  hilt  to  apply  their  policy  to  the  country  as  well 
as  to  the  cities. 

The  declaration  of  an  intention  to  maintain  the  Protective 
Tariff  would  seem  rather  to  affirm  a  recognized  principle 
than  to  indicate  any  considerable  upward  revision  of 
existing  duties.  The  submission  of  this  subject  to  the 
recently  appointed  Inter-State  Commission  gives  evidence  of 
the  anxiety  which  is  common  to  most  Australian  politicians, 
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to  have  the  thorny  questions  affecting  Customs  Duties 
removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  Parliamentary  arena. 
In  the  present  constitution  of  political  parties  this  can 
hardly  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  seeing  that  all  shades  of 
fiscal  thought  are  represented  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 

The  development  of  the  Northern  Territory  involves 
problems  which  may  well  tax  to  the  uttermost  the  con- 
structive ability  of  Australian  statesmen.  Imperial  interests 
are  closely  involved,  seeing  that  on  the  successful  solution 
of  the  difficulty  depend  some  of  the  most  vital  principles 
for  which  the  policy  of  a  White  Australia  stands.  The 
Labour  Government,  which  at  any  rate  attacked  the  subject 
with  zeal,  deserve  great  credit  for  their  attempt  to  bring 
to  it  the  aid  of  science  in  various  ways,  and  the  School  of 
Tropical  Medicine  now  established  in  Queensland  is  doing 
work  of  value  not  limited  to  Australia.  In  the  existing 
condition  of  political  parties  in  this  country,  he  must  be 
an  optimist  indeed  who  can  perceive  any  immediate 
prospect  of  the  present  Government  being  able  to  do  any- 
thing more  than  indicate  the  line  of  policy  which  in  its 
opinion  should  be  initiated.  On  the  other  hand,  one  wonders 
for  how  long  so  large  an  unoccupied  piece  of  territory, 
which  is  certainly  not  a  desert,  though  it  may  prove  im- 
possible of  development  by  white  men  and  women,  can 
remain  in  its  present  state.  Immigration  is  essential  if  the 
Territory,  in  addition  to  the  financial  burden  which  it  is 
beginning  to  impose  on  the  Commonwealth,  is  not  to  levy 
a  further  toll  upon  the  population  of  the  settled  part  of 
Australia.  In  this  instance,  immigration  is  not  embarrassed 
by  any  conflict  or  want  of  co-operation  between  Common- 
wealth and  State,  for  the  whole  government  of  the  Territory 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Commonwealth  exclusively. 

Banking  interests  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  policy 
of  maintaining  a  sufficient  gold  reserve  at  the  Federal 
Treasury  in  respect  of  the  Australian  note  issue.  The  original 
Act  of  1910  provided  for  a  gold  reserve  of  a  quarter  up  to 
an  issue  of  seven  million  pounds,  and  above  that  £  for  £. 
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In  1911  the  late  Government  varied  this  by  providing  for  a 
uniform  fourth  without  limit  as  to  amount  of  issue.  The 
present  Government  proposes  to  restore  the  limitation 
of  the  Act  of  1910.  While  loth  to  see  any  kind  of  Govern- 
ment interference,  bankers  will  nevertheless  look  with  favour 
on  any  sound  scheme  for  defining  and  limiting  the  respective 
spheres  of  influence  of  the  lately  created  Commonwealth 
Bank  and  of  the  various  State  Savings  Banks.  At  the  present 
juncture  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  varying  interests  can 
be  satisfactorily  reconciled,  but  it  must  be  recognized  that 
the  Commonwealth  Bank  has  started  on  an  existence  which 
cannot  well  be  terminated,  and  it  must,  therefore,  for  the 
present,  be  accepted  as  a  fait  accompli  both  by  the  States 
Savings  Banks  and  by  the  various  other  banking  corporations. 

The  remaining  items  of  the  Ministerial  programme, 
as  already  indicated,  are  concerned  with  less  controversial 
matters.  The  most  important  is  the  proposed  appointment 
of  three  Commissioners  to  manage  the  Post  Office,  a  further 
indication  of  the  growing  tendency  to  remove  from  political 
control  the  industrial  undertakings  of  the  Government. 

When  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  a  general  impression 
as  to  how  the  programme  of  the  Government  is  regarded, 
one  is  in  the  first  place  confronted  by  the  obstinate  fact 
that  with  a  majority  of  one  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
— and  that  dependent  in  the  last  resort  on  the  vote  of  the 
Speaker — and  with  a  large  hostile  majority  in  the  Senate, 
it  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  that  such  a  programme 
will  be  placed  upon  the  Statute  Book.  At  the  same  time, 
it  apparently  commands  the  assent  of  Liberals,  and  the  chief 
complaints  among  them  are  on  the  score  of  matters  omitted. 
It  has  been  criticized  as  lacking  in  imagination,  and  therefore 
as  being  unlikely  to  appeal  to  those  who  look  for  a  continu- 
ance of  progressive  legislation,  purged  from  what  they 
regard  as  the  evil  effects  of  Labour  Party  principles.  These 
critics  are,  with  the  rest  of  the  Party,  strong  opponents  of 
the  principle  of  Preference  to  Unionists,  and  many  of  them 
are  greatly  concerned  at  the  financial  and  general  adminis- 
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tration  of  the  late  Government,  especially  in  respect  to 
public  works.  At  the  same  time,  they  will  by  no  means  be 
satisfied  with  a  policy  that  consists  mainly  in  the  repeal  of 
Labour  Acts,  and  criticism  of  Labour  administration  is 
usually  silent  in  relation  to  the  Defence  Department  under 
Senator  Pearce  and  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Customs 
under  Mr  Tudor.  Other  Government  supporters  would 
have  preferred  a  less  extensive  programme,  with  an  expressed 
determination  to  carry  it  into  effect  or  upon  its  defeat 
to  appeal  to  the  country;  whilst  there  are  many  who  profess 
comparative  indifference  to  the  published  policy,  as  long 
as  the  reins  of  Government  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  and  the  administration  of  existing  laws,  especially 
those  affecting  finance,  is  carried  out  by  Liberal  Ministers. 

To  the  general  body  of  Liberals,  it  would  seem  that  the 
policy  as  proclaimed  is  satisfactory,  and  that  it  gives 
considerable  evidence  of  courage  and  straightforward 
sense,  two  qualities  which  are  coming  to  be  appreciated  to 
an  increasing  degree,  and  which  are  guaranteed  by  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Ministry.  The  Ministry  probably  believe  that 
time  is  in  their  favour,  that  Labour  tactics  in  Parliament  will 
fill  up  the  cup,  but  their  hold  is  so  precarious  that  an 
accident  or  an  illness  to  a  single  one  of  their  supporters 
at  a  time  when  a  critical  division  was  due  would  at  any 
moment  precipitate  a  collapse,  whilst  the  perils  of  adminis- 
tration under  a  Cabinet  with  so  slender  a  majority  in  a  time 
of  industrial  or  commercial  crisis  are  too  obvious  to  need 
emphasis. 

The  declaration  of  the  Government  policy  was  followed 
immediately  by  a  motion  of  censure  submitted  by  Mr 
Fisher,  the  late  Prime  Minister.  Some  surprise  was  felt  that 
the  Opposition,  having  resigned  office  after  the  general 
election  without  meeting  Parliament,  should  have  challenged 
the  Government  before  it  had  really  got  to  work  in  Parlia- 
ment. But  we  are  rapidly  making  constitutional  precedents 
in  Australia,  and  the  Opposition  may  justify  their  action 
on  the  ground  that  the  House  and  the  country  are  now,  for 
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the  first  time,  in  possession  of  an  authentic  policy  of  the 
Liberal  Party.  The  form  of  the  motion  was  a  reasoned 
amendment  to  the  Address  in  Reply,  regretting  that  the 
Government  proposed  to  destroy  the  beneficial  character 
of  the  social  and  industrial  laws,  indicated  no  intention  of 
taking  such  steps  as  would  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living, 
and  failed  to  realize  the  urgent  necessity  of  an  immediate 
revision  of  the  tariff.  The  second  and  third  matters,  coming 
from  a  party  which  has  just  had  three  years  of  office,  are 
not  taken  seriously;  the  first  is  that  on  which  the  real 
contest  arises. 

Several  days  of  debate  terminated,  as  was  anticipated, 
in  favour  of  the  Government  by  the  vote  of  the  Speaker. 
The  vote  was  no  sooner  taken,  than  a  second  vote  of  censure 
was  launched,  this  time  based  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Attorney-General.  Mr  Irvine,  before  assuming  office,  held  a 
general  retainer  from  the  Marconi  Co.,  and  was  their  leading 
counsel  in  an  action  which  is  still  pending  with  the  Common- 
wealth. On  becoming  Attorney-General  he  returned  his 
brief  in  the  litigation,  and  arranged  that  the  Minister  for 
External  Affairs  (who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Bar)  should 
assume  control  of  the  suit  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth. 
But  he  did  not  return  his  general  retainer,  which,  it  may  be 
explained,  is  a  small  fee  of  five  guineas  paid  annually,  in 
consideration  of  which  the  client  is  entitled  to  notice  from 
counsel  should  he  be  offered  a  brief  in  any  litigation  by  the 
client's  adversary.  This,  then,  was  the  offence  that  shook 
political  morality  to  its  foundations — the  Attorney-General 
could  not,  in  his  private  practice,  accept  a  brief  against  the 
Marconi  Company  without  giving  notice.  In  reality,  the 
attack  was  a  not  very  creditable  attempt  to  import  into 
Australia  the  bad  will  associated  with  the  recent  connexion 
between  the  name  of  Marconi  and  members  of  the  British 
Government.  Here  was  a  Marconi  Company,  and  an 
Attorney-General— and  withal  an  Attorney-General  in  a 
Liberal  Government !  It  was  urged  that  the  case  was  covered 
by  a  rule  of  the  House  which  prevents  members  from  voting 
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where  they  are  personally  interested;  if  the  Attorney- 
General  could  be  prevented  from  voting,  the  Government 
would  be  in  a  minority  of  one.  The  Ministry,  however, 
refused  to  recognize  the  application  of  the  rule  to  a  party 
motion  of  censure  of  this  kind,  and  the  absence  of  a  member 
of  the  Opposition  gave  a  Government  majority  of  one, 
without  the  Speakers  vote.  The  force  of  attraction  exercised 
by  the  English  Marconi  incident  remained  to  the  end, 
and  the  Melbourne  Age  found  little  to  censure  in  the 
thing  itself,  but  became  grave  over  a  regrettable  want  of 
frankness  on  the  part  of  the  Attorney-General  in  his 
statement  to  the  House.  Unfortunately,  history  stubbornly 
refused  to  repeat  itself,  for  it  appeared  that  the  omission 
complained  of  was  not  in  the  Attorney-General's  speech, 
but  in  the  journal's  own  report. 

The  House  then  got  to  such  business  as  is  possible  when 
an  equal  Opposition  is  determined  that  there  shall  be  no 
business.  Meantime,  in  the  Senate,  Government  business 
is  laid  aside,  and  a  Select  Committee  is  appointed  to 
consider  the  action  of  the  Government  in  dismissing  a 
railway  official  appointed  by  their  predecessors. 


II.   THE  INTER-STATE  COMMISSION 

REFORMERS  in  Australia  may  be  divided  into  two 
main  classes.  The  conservative  reformer  advocates  the 
extension  of  legal  or  administrative  control  over  privately 
owned  industry.  The  socialistic  reformer  advocates  the 
progressive  extension  of  the  sphere  of  public  ownership. 
These  classes,  however,  have  certain  views  in  common. 
The  socialist  who  talks  of  public  ownership  has  often  in 
view  an  ultimate  good  rather  than  a  policy  for  immediate 
application.  In  any  case,  constitutional  limitations  and 
practical  necessities  compel  him  to  face  the  question  of 
the  public  regulation  of  private  ownership  in  industry, 
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pending  nationalization.  It  follows  that  both  the  con- 
servative reformer  and  the  socialist  are  deeply  interested 
in  proposals  for  giving  effect  to  that  regulation.  Both 
regard  with  favour  the  Inter-State  Commission  Act, 
although  they  differ  widely  in  their  views  of  the  ideal 
functions  of  the  Commission. 

The  need  for  public  regulation  of  privately  owned 
industry  has  become  increasingly  apparent  with  the 
concentration  of  capital  and  the  development  of  com- 
bination in  commerce.  We  have  in  Australia  a  Federal 
Anti-Trust  Act:  but  the  administration  of  the  Act  has 
varied  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  Government  of  the 
day.  While  the  administration  has  been  hampered  by 
constitutional  limitations  of  the  Commonwealth  power, 
it  has  suffered  still  more  from  the  absence  of  any  adminis- 
trative body  entrusted  with  adequate  powers  of  investi- 
gation and  control.  The  Inter-State  Commission  Act  is, 
inter  alia,  an  endeavour  to  supply  this  need. 

The  Act  has  been  passed  under  the  authority  of  Sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth.  That 
section  directs  that  there  shall  be  an  Inter-State  Commission 
with  such  powers  of  adjudication  and  administration  as  the 
Parliament  deems  necessary  for  the  execution  and  main- 
tenance of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  relating  to 
trade  and  commerce,  and  of  all  laws  made  thereunder. 
By  section  51  (i)  of  the  Constitution,  the  Parliament  has 
power  to  make  laws  for  the  peace,  order  and  good  govern- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  with  respect  to  trade  and 
commerce  with  other  countries  and  among  the  States. 
These  two  sections  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  more 
important  functions  of  the  Inter-State  Commission.  The 
powers  of  the  Commission,  for  good  or  evil,  are  enormous. 
Within  the  ambit  of  the  Commonwealth  authority,  it  can 
keep  in  touch  with  the  industrial  system:  it  can  exercise 
inquisitorial  powers  of  investigation,  and  it  can  even  exercise, 
in  direct  or  indirect  ways,  a  control  over  prices.  A  brief 
summary  of  the  more  important  provisions  of  the  Act 
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should  prove  of  interest  to  all  persons  concerned  in  the 
problems  of  our  day,  for  the  Commission  is  a  great  social 
and  economic  experiment. 

The  Commission  consists  of  a  Chief  Commissioner  and 
two  other  members.  The  salary  of  the  Chief  Commissioner 
is  .£2,500  per  annum.  The  salary  of  the  other  Commissioners 
is  ^2,000  per  annum.  Each  member  holds  office  for  a  term 
of  seven  years,  but  is  eligible  for  re-appointment. 

The  Commission  may  investigate  from  time  to  time 
matters  affecting  production,  trade,  industries,  manu- 
factures, external  markets,  tariffs,  prices,  profits,  wages, 
industrial  conditions,  foreign  shipping  or  export  bounties, 
immigration,  river  questions,  and  other  matters  referred  bj 
resolution  of  either  House  of  Parliament. 

It  is  provided  that  all  rates  fixed  by  a  common  carrier 
in  respect  of  inter-State  commerce  shall  be  just  and  reason- 
able, and  that  no  common  carrier,  State  railway  or  other 
State  authority  shall  be  guilty  of  undue  preference  in 
respect  of  inter-State  commerce.  The  enforcement  of  these 
provisions  is  within  the  especial  province  of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers  of  adjudica- 
tion is  a  court  of  record  and  is  armed  with  the  usual 
powers  of  a  court.  It  has  jurisdiction  to  determine  upon 
acts,  omissions  or  discriminations  in  contravention  of  the 
Act  or  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  relating  to 
trade  and  commerce,  or  of  any  law  made  thereunder. 
Complaints  may  be  made  to  the  Commission  by  public 
authorities  or  private  parties :  and  the  Commission  may  hear 
and  determine  the  matter  of  the  complaint  according  to 
equity  and  good  conscience,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  do 
justice  to  the  parties.  It  may  also  act  on  its  own  motion 
without  waiting  for  complaint  to  be  made.  It  may  grant 
such  relief  as  it  deems  proper,  award  damages,  issue 
injunctions,  fix  penalties  for  disobedience  to  its  orders, 
and  may  prescribe  future  action,  as  by  naming  a  maximum  or 
minimum  rate  for  any  services.  It  may  declare  void  any 
State  regulation  in  pursuance  of  which  anything  is  done  or 
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undone  in  contravention  of  this  Act,  or  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  relating  to  trade  or  commerce,  or  any 
law  made  thereunder.  No  appeal  lies  from  the  Commission 
except  an  appeal  to  the  High  Court  on  questions  of  law 
only. 

The  Commission  is  required  to  make  each  year  a  report 
of  the  work  done,  the  investigations  made,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings taken,  together  with  any  recommendations  as 
to  future  legislation  which  it  may  think  fit.  It  may  publish 
such  information  relating  to  any  matter  investigated  by  it 
as  it  thinks  fit. 

On  August  5,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth 
announced  the  appointment  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  Chairman  is  Mr  A.  B.  Piddington,  K.C.,  a 
member  of  the  New  South  Wales  Bar,  to  whom  the  previous 
administration  had  offered  a  High  Court  Judgeship.  The 
other  members  of  the  Commission  are  Mr  George  Swinburne 
and  Mr  Norman  Lockyer.  The  former  was  at  the  date  of 
his  appointment  a  member  of  the  Victorian  Legislative 
Assembly ;  he  has  had  a  wide  business  experience.  Mr  Lockyer 
is  a  civil  servant  of  long  standing  who,  since  1910,  has  been 
Comptroller-General  of  Customs.  The  appointments  appear 
to  have  given  general  satisfaction. 

Australia.  October,  1913. 
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I.  SOME  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  RAND  STRIKE 

THE  article  in  the  September  number,  written  early 
in  July,  gave  the  history  of  the  Rand  Strike  up  to 
the  settlement  on  July  5,  as  far  as  it  could  be  given  while 
the  events  were  so  recent;  and  the  notes  attached  briefly 
recorded  the  subsequent  developments  up  to  July  31, 
when  the  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  decided  against 
the  "  general  strike  "  throughout  South  Africa,  which  had 
been  threatened  owing  to  the  alleged  inadequacy  of  the 
concessions  offered  by  the  Government  and  the  mine 
owners  in  response  to  the  Federation's  demands.  The 
report  of  the  two  Judges  appointed  as  a  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  disturbances  between  June  13  and  July  5 
has  now  been  issued:  its  narrative  sets  in  a  clear  light  the 
various  incidents  of  this  troubled  period.  The  general 
impression  conveyed  by  their  report  is  that  the  serious 
condition  of  affairs  entirely  justified  the  severe  measures 
taken  by  the  police  and  military  in  dealing  with  disorder, 
and  the  Commissioners  speak  highly  of  the  conduct  of 
the  officers  and  men  of  both  forces.  Into  the  details  of  the 
story  told  by  the  Commission  and  the  subsequent  events 
of  July  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  enter.  It  may  be  of 
more  interest  at  this  stage  to  consider  what  were  the  causes 
of  the  strike,  and  the  outbreak  of  violence  which  accom- 
panied it,  and  to  indicate  briefly  what  is  being  done  or 
proposed  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  similar  troubles 
in  future. 

The  Judges  were  asked  to  report   inter  alia  on  "  the 
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proximate  causes  which  gave  rise  to  various  grave  acts 
of  public  disorder "  on  the  Witwatersrand  during  the 
period  in  question:  they  were  not  asked  to  investigate 
the  underlying  causes.  Before  considering  what  the  under- 
lying causes  were  it  will  be  convenient  to  state  their 
conclusions  as  to  the  proximate  causes. 

The  Commission  deals  in  detail  with  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  dispute  between  the  New  Kleinfontein  Company 
and  its  employees,  arising  from  the  decision  of  the  Company's 
manager  to  make  a  change  in  the  hours  worked  on  Saturdays 
by  five  underground  mechanics,  and  says: 

It  is  quite  clear  that  it  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  refusal  of 
the  mine  management  to  meet  the  representatives  of  the  men 
(i.e.  representatives  of  the  Trade  Unions  who  were  not  themselves 
in  the  Company's  service)  that  the  solution  as  regards  the  dismissal 
of  the  five  men  became  impossible,  and  that  this  led  to  the  further 
complications  which  eventually  culminated  in  the  general  strike. 

The  intervention  of  the  Mines  Department  proved  in- 
effective owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Department  was,  during 
the  critical  stages  of  the  dispute,  represented  by  sub- 
ordinate officials  who  could  only  act  on  instructions 
telegraphed  from  Cape  Town. 

It  was  essential  to  success  that  some  person  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  with  full  powers  to  act  should  have  been  able  to  discuss 
exhaustively  both  with  the  mine  management  and  with  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  men  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  dispute  and  to 
persuade  both  parties  to  do  what  was  just  and  equitable.  If  after 
such  an  attempt  there  was  still  a  determined  effort  actively  and 
unlawfully  to  incite  to  violence  or  to  a  breach  of  the  statute,  the 
Government  would  have  been  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  and  could 
have  viewed  them  in  their  true  light.  It  could  then  have  determined 
on  its  policy  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances. 

As  regards  the  men,  the  Commission  points  out  that  "they 
made  any  settlement  difficult,  because  they  constantly  shifted 
their  grounds,  as  they  thought  their  power  to  extract  con- 
cessions increased."  It  was  when  this  situation  had  been 
created  that  the  proximate  causes  which  led  to  the  actual 
disturbances  came  into  existence.  These  causes  as  found  by 
the  Commission  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 
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1.  The  strikers  at  Benoni  (where  the  Kleinfontein  mine 
is  situate)  were  able  to  acquire  such  power  throughout 
the   town    and   neighbourhood   that    they   could   commit 
acts   of  violence  unchecked   by  the  police   and   establish 
a  reign  of  terror.  The  spread  of  terrorism  was  due 

(a)  to  insufficiency  of  police; 

(b)  to  the  fact  that  minatory  and  inflammatory  language 
and  open  incitement  to  violence  on  the  part  of 
strikers   and   their  leaders  were   allowed   to   pass 
unpunished; 

(c)  to  the  fact  that  the  Industrial  Disputes  Act,  which 
renders  it  an  offence  to  strike  or  incite  to  strike 
until  a  dispute  has  been  investigated  by  a  Board, 
and  the  report  of  the  Board  published,  was  treated 
as  a  dead  letter; 

(d)  to  the  fact  that  pickets  of  strikers  could  assault 
men  with  impunity; 

(e)  to  the  fact  that  strikers  and  strike  leaders  were 
allowed  to  roam  freely  from  mine  to  mine  to  induce 
men  to  strike,  and  to  "  pull  them  out,"  even  when 
the  majority  determined  by  ballot  not  to  strike. 

2.  The  permission  given  by  the  Government  to  hold  the 
public  meeting  at  Benoni  on  June  29  after  it  had  been 
prohibited  by  the  local  authority  made  the  strikers  think 
that  they  could  terrorize  the  Government  as  they  could 
terrorize  the  inhabitants  of  Benoni. 

3.  The  summoning  by  the  Strike  Committee,  in  disregard 
of  the  law  and  without  notice  to  the  Government  or  local 
authority,  of  the  meeting  on  the  Market  Square,  Johannes- 
burg, on  July  4,  the  inability  of  the  Government  to  take 
adequate  precautions  in  the  short  time  at  their  disposal, 
the  assemblage  on  the  square  of  large  crowds  including 
criminals  and  hooligans,  and  the  annoyance  caused  by  the 
prohibition  of  the  meeting  at  the  last  moment,  were  the 
immediate  causes  of  the  outbreak  of  violence  on  July  4  and  5. 

These  findings  constitute  a  severe  condemnation  of  the 
Government.   It  is  apparent  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
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Commission  the  Government  signally  failed  to  appreciate 
the  gravity  of  the  situation,  both  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  strike  when  there  was  still  some  possibility  of  bringing 
about  a  friendly  settlement,  if  the  Minister  of  Mines  or 
some  other  fully  authorized  representative  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  on  the  spot,  and  in  the  later  stages  when 
resolute  action  in  checking  the  first  manifestation  of  law- 
lessness and  violence  at  Benoni  would  probably  have  sufficed 
to  stop  the  spread  of  the  strike,  and  would  at  any  rate  have 
prevented  the  serious  developments  which  culminated 
in  Johannesburg  on  July  4  and  5,  and  thus  saved  the 
Government  from  the  necessity  of  coming  to  an  ignominious 
settlement  with  the  representatives  of  an  armed  mob 
The  report  will  not  cause  damage  to  the  prestige  of  the 
Government  proportionate  to  the  severity  of  this  con- 
demnation. The  bulk  of  General  Botha's  own  party  are  so 
utterly  unacquainted  with  industrial  troubles,  and  regard 
the  whole  affair  of  the  strike  with  such  horror  and  amazement, 
that  they  will  not  be  inclined  to  blame  him  and  his  Ministry 
too  severely  for  having  failed  to  understand  what  is  a 
mystery  to  themselves.  Moreover,  the  personal  courage 
shown  by  Generals  Botha  and  Smuts  during  their  visit 
to  Johannesburg  on  July  5,  their  success  in  somehow  securing 
a  settlement  which  stopped  further  bloodshed,  and  the 
subsequent  refusal  of  the  Ministry  to  be  intimidated  by 
further  threats  of  a  general  strike,  have  in  the  opinion  of 
many  outside  the  ranks  of  the  South  African  party  gone  far 
to  atone  for  the  blindness  and  inaction  of  the  Government 
during  the  period  with  which  the  Commission  deals. 

In  its  explanation  of  the  failure  to  settle  the  original 
dispute,  the  Commission  touches  a  subject  of  more  per- 
manent interest.  While  stating  that  it  does  "  not  wish  to 
express  any  opinion  upon  the  policy  of  the  Mining  Industry 
not  negotiating  with  the  representatives  of  the  Trade 
Unions  in  a  dispute  between  employers  and  employees,"  it 
states  the  case  for  the  men's  contention  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  treat  through  representatives  of  their  Unions 
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in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  little  room  for  doubt  that,  if  it 
had  been  called  upon  to  express  a  definite  opinion  upon  the 
point,  this  contention  would  have  received  its  support. 
The  following  extract  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  its  attitude 
on  this  point: 

A  quarrel  between  the  Kleinfontein  Company  and  its  employees 
which  involves  the  policy  of  the  mine  group,  is  not  a  domestic  quarrel 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Kleinfontein  management,  but  a  quarrel 
between  the  Kleinfontein  employees  and  the  Witwatersrand  Mining 
Industry.  The  Kleinfontein  Mine  is  therefore  in  reality  in  such  a 
case  the  representative  of  the  mining  groups  and  cannot  discuss 
the  grievances  of  its  employees  with  them  alone,  but  must  do  so 
with  others  as  well.  This  may  be  very  necessary  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Mining  Industry,  and  it  may  be  true  that  any  other  course 
would  detrimentally  affect  the  economic  working  of  the  mines,  but 
the  men  may  very  well  say  to  the  mine  owners,  "  Just  as  it  is  in  your 
interest  to  combine,  and  just  as  one  mine  cannot  be  asked  to  do  any- 
thing which  may  create  a  precedent  binding  on  all  the  other  mines, 
so  we  employees  wish  to  combine  and  to  act  as  one  body  in  all  matters 
which  will  affect  the  whole  mass  of  workers  on  the  Rand.  We  do  not 
wish  to  create  a  precedent  which  might  adversely  affect  us  all  unless 
the  representatives  of  all  the  trades  can  discuss  the  matter  fully, 
and  decide  upon  what  is  best  for  us  all."  If  the  contention  of  the 
mines  must  prevail  that  when  a  serious  dispute  arises  between  the 
management  and  the  employees  no  other  spokesman  can  be  admitted 
to  negotiate  in  the  matter  except  those  elected  from  amongst  the 
employees,  then  a  legitimate  fear  of  victimization  may  well  arise. 
Those  elected  by  the  employees  from  amongst  themselves  may  in 
pleading  their  cause  either  irritate  or  offend  a  mine  manager  or  a 
director,  and  then  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  their  position 
at  the  mine  may  be  jeopardized.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  spokesman 
is  always  to  be  on  his  guard  against  offending  his  employers,  his 
liberty  as  the  advocate  of  the  men's  cause  is  hampered  and  his  value 
as  a  representative  considerably  lessened. 

This  extract  takes  us  beyond  the  region  of  "  proximate 
causes  "  and  raises  the  general  question  of  the  relation 
between  employers  and  employees  in  the  Rand  gold 
mining  industry. 

In  December,  1912,  there  were  67  gold  mines  at  work 
on  the  Witwatersrand,  of  which  59  were  actually  producing 
gold;  the  total  labour  force  employed  on  these  mines  was 
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23,418  whites  (of  whom  about  half  were  engaged  in  under- 
ground work),  and  193,974  natives  and  coloured  persons. 
The  majority  of  the  white  employees  on  the  mines  are  men 
born  in  the  United  Kingdom.  There  are  no  separate  figures 
on  this  point  for  the  gold-mining  industry,  but  taking 
the  total  number  of  white  mine  employees  in  the  Transvaal 
in  December,  1912  (26,259),  the  classification  according 

to  their  country  of  birth  is  as  follows : 

Per 

Number.  cent. 

United  Kingdom .*       15,637  59-  32 

South  Africa 8,318  31-56 

Other  British  Possessions    ....            966  3-66 

Other  Countries       ......          1,438  5-46 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  white 
labour  force  on  the  gold  mines  is  the  constant  shifting  of 
men  which  takes  place  from  mine  to  mine  along  the  line  of 
reef.  Some  startling  figures  on  this  point  are  given  in  the 
Government  Mining  Engineer's  Report  for  1911.  "  During 
the  period  January  to  June,  1911,  the  Rand  employed  on 
53  producing  mines  an  average  of  22,180  men,  and  during 
that  period  there  were  17,745  changes,  an  average  of  13*3 
per  cent  per  month."  It  will  be  noted  that  these  figures  give 
the  total  number  of  changes,  and  not  the  number  of  men 
who  actually  changed  their  employment  during  the  period. 
A  man  who  changed  his  mine  every  month  is  therefore 
counted  six  times;  and  it  appears  that  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  underground  men,  who  change  almost  as  often  as 
once  a  month,  contribute  very  largely  to  the  high  total.  The 
table  on  the  following  page,  containing  figures  obtained 
from  a  private  source  with  regard  to  the  employees  on  one 
important  group  of  mines,  gives  a  more  accurate  idea  of 
the  average  length  of  service.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  total 
number  of  white  employees  on  the  mines  included  in  the 
group  is  8,323,  more  than  one- third  of  the  total  white 
labour  force  on  the  Rand  gold  mines. 
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The  importance  of  these  figures  as  affecting  the  question 
of  the  relation  between  employers  and  employed  on  the 
Rand  gold  mines  will  be  readily  appreciated.  Where  half 
the  white  underground  employees  change  every  six  months, 
and  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  white 
employees  remain  on  any  given  mine  for  more  than  two 
years,  there  can  be  little  opportunity  for  the  growth  of  that 
mutual  confidence  and  understanding  between  employer 
and  employee  which  is  the  result  of  long  continued  personal 
contact.  The  mine  manager,  who  is  the  official  repre- 
sentative of  the  employer  on  the  mine  property,  and  is 
responsible  for  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  other 
employees,  himself  rarely  enjoys  a  long  reign.  It  is  difficult 
to  obtain  any  general  figures  on  this  point,  but  taking  the 
history  during  the  last  four  years  of  thirteen  mines,  selected 
at  random,  it  appears  that  only  three  have  had  the  same 
manager  during  the  whole  period,  while  of  the  remaining 
ten, 

I  has  had  four  different  managers, 

5  have  had  three  different  managers, 

4  have  had  two  different  managers. 

We  are  more  concerned  here  with  the  fact  of  these  fre- 
quent changes,  and  the  consequent  instability  of  the  rela- 
tions between  employer  and  employed,  than  with  the  cause 
to  which  the  changes  are  to  be  attributed.  It  may,  however, 
be  said  that  in  the  case  of  the  underground  employees  the 
changes  are  largely  due  to  the  contract  system,  under  which 
the  miner's  earnings  depend  on  the  amount  of  rock  broken. 
A  price  is  fixed  for  the  rock  according  to  its  character  and 
the  working  conditions ;  there  is  a  gambling  element  in  the 
contract  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  accurately  gauging  these 
factors  in  advance.  A  man  who  finds  he  is  coming  out 
badly  on  a  particular  contract  soon  throws  it  up  and  goes 
to  another  mine  in  the  hope  of  better  luck.  The  good  miner 
expects  to  make  very  high  earnings  and  soon  becomes  dis- 
satisfied if  things  do  not  turn  out  well;  the  bad  miner,  and 
many  of  the  men  now  employed  have  received  no  adequate 
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training,  is  apt  to  attribute  his  failure  to  any  cause  rather 
than  his  own  inefficiency;  thus  the  tendency  of  the  contract 
system  is  to  keep  both  good  and  bad  miners  constantly  on 
the  move.  Apart  from  this  cause  specially  affecting  under- 
ground men,  other  causes  of  frequent  changes  are  (i)  the 
fact  that  most  employees  are  engaged  on  twenty-four  hours' 
notice,  and  (2)  that  a  change  of  managers  or  of  any  impor- 
tant mine  official  often  involves  wholesale  changes  among 
the  subordinates,  the  new  man  bringing  with  him  his  own 
following. 

The  absence  of  any  close  personal  relation  between  the 
employer's  representative  and  the  employees  on  individual 
mines  has  not  in  the  past  been  counterbalanced  by  any 
system  of  negotiation  between  organized  bodies  of  em- 
ployers on  the  one  side  and  employees  on  the  other.  The 
mine  employers  had  up  to  the  date  of  the  strike  taken  up 
the  attitude  that  they  would  in  each  case  deal  only  with 
their  own  employees  direct,  and  that  they  would  not 
recognize  Trade  Union  officials  as  intermediaries.  Only 
one  exception  had  been  made  to  this  general  rule,  and 
that  was  in  the  case  of  the  Winding  Engine  Drivers'  Union, 
with  which  the  employers  some  years  ago  entered  into  a 
formal  agreement  fixing  the  conditions  of  employment. 
The  grounds  usually  advanced  for  the  refusal  to  recognize 
the  other  Unions,  including  the  Miners'  Union,  were  that 
they  only  represented  a  comparatively  insignificant  minority 
of  the  employees,  that  recognition  by  the  employers  would 
tend  to  give  the  Unions  an  importance  which  they  did  not 
deserve,  and  would  provide  them  with  a  valuable  lever 
for  forcing  non-members  into  their  ranks,  and  that  their 
affiliation  to  the  Labour  party  made  them  semi-political 
bodies. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  at  the  beginning  of  1913 
the  Transvaal  Miners'  Association  included  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  total  number  of  white  miners  on  the  Rand. 
Events  have,  however,  shown  that  its  influence  was  greater 
than  its  actual  membership  roll  indicated.  At  the  time  of 
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the  strike  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  were  increased  by 
the  fact  that  the  Miners'  Association  and  other  Unions 
represented  a  minority  of  the  employees.  The  steadier 
section  of  the  employees  who  had  abstained  from  joining 
the  Unions  were  thus  unable  to  assert  their  influence,  and 
the  policy  of  the  Unions  was  dictated  by  extremists  who 
secured  control  of  the  Strike  Committee.  Meanwhile  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  recognized  method  of  obtaining  dis- 
cussion and  redress  of  grievances  had  produced  an  atmo- 
sphere which  was  favourable  to  the  extremist  and  made  his 
work  easy.  The  underlying  causes  of  the  strike  troubles  are 
therefore  probably  to  be  found  not  so  much  in  any  specific 
grievances  directly  affecting  the  conditions  of  employment 
as  in 

(1)  The  constant  shifting  of  employees, 

(2)  The  non-recognition   of  Trade  Unions   and   the 
consequent  absence  of  any  system  of  negotiation  between 
representatives  of  employers  and  employees. 

Owing  to  these  two  causes  the  relations  between  employers 
and  employees  in  the  gold-mining  industry  were  resting 
on  an  insecure  basis,  and  a  very  slight  shock  was  sufficient 
to  produce  a  serious  disturbance  of  equilibrium. 

One  important  predisposing  cause  to  strike  fever  must, 
however,  not  be  left  out  of  account.  Only  during  the  last 
two  years  or  so  have  people  become  generally  aware  of  the 
gravity  of  the  ravages  of  miners'  phthisis.  The  number  of 
applications  for  compensation  made  to  the  Miners'  Phthisis 
Board  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1912  indicates  that 
the  disease  is  even  more  prevalent  than  was  supposed 
when  the  Act  was  passed.  The  miner  who  believes  that  he 
is  destined  to  fall  a  victim  to  phthisis  within  a  few  years 
naturally  tends  to  become  reckless,  and  is  therefore  more 
ready  to  listen  to  those  who  recommend  resort  to  desperate 
measures.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extent  to  which  miners 
have  in  the  past  suffered  from  miners'  phthisis  makes  it 
easier  to  secure  sympathy  and  support  for  the  miners'  cause 
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among  men  who  are  not  themselves  employed  under- 
ground. 

Both  the  Government  and  the  mining  employers  have 
now  agreed  in  principle  to  the  recognition  of  Trade  Unions. 
In  the  programme  of  industrial  legislation  announced  by 
the  Government  a  Bill  dealing  with  Trade  Unions  is  in- 
cluded. No  definite  statement  has  yet  been  made  as  to 
the  provisions  which  this  Bill  will  contain,  but  it  is  assumed 
that  it  will  prescribe  certain  conditions  with  which  Trade 
Unions  will  be  required  to  comply,  as  regards  their  regula- 
tions, the  conduct  of  their  business,  and  the  management 
of  their  funds,  in  order  to  obtain  registration  which  will 
carry  with  it  certain  privileges.  In  the  meantime,  pending 
the  passing  of  such  legislation,  the  employers  in  the  mining 
industry  have  agreed  to  discuss  grievances  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Miners'  Association,  which,  like  other 
Unions,  has  greatly  increased  its  membership  as  the 
result  of  the  strike.  Some  delay  in  opening  negotiations 
between  the  employers  and  the  Union  was  caused  owing  to 
the  assertion  by  the  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  of  a  claim 
to  be  represented  at  any  meeting  which  took  place;  this 
claim  the  employers  refused  to  recognize,  and  it  was  even- 
tually withdrawn. 

Other  measures  of  industrial  legislation  promised  by 
the  Government  include  a  new  Industrial  Disputes  Act 
which  will,  it  is  presumed,  be  based  on  the  provisions  of 
the  Transvaal  Act  of  1909,  already  referred  to,  which  in 
turn  is  based  on  the  principles  of  the  Canadian  Act.  In 
addition  to  the  promise  of  industrial  legislation  the 
Government  has  appointed  two  Commissions  to  deal  with 
questions  raised  in  the  very  comprehensive  demands  put 
forward  by  the  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  in  July  last,  one 
to  deal  exclusively  with  railway  questions,  and  the  other 
with  general  economic  questions.  The  Railway  Commission 
consists  of  Mr  Justice  Ward  and  two  other  members,  one 
of  whom,  the  secretary  of  the  Railway  and  Harbour  Union, 
was  selected  by  the  railway  employees  by  ballot.  The 
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Union  men  appear  to  have  voted  pretty  solidly  for  their 
candidate,  whose  votes,  numbering  14,749,  slightly  exceeded 
the  number  of  the  enrolled  members  of  the  Union.  The 
non-Union  men  put  forward  as  their  candidate  Mr  Patrick 
Duncan,  M.L.A.,  who  received  5,900  votes.  The  most 
important  demands  with  which  the  Commission  has  to  deal 
are  those  for  the  immediate  introduction  of  an  eight 
hours  day,  a  minimum  wage  for  white  adult  employees 
from  8s.  upwards  per  diem,  and  abolition  of  piece  work. 

The  Economic  Commission,  as  the  other  Commission  is 
called,  is  presided  over  by  Professor  Chapman,  of  the 
University  of  Manchester,  and  is  to  inquire  into  the 
following  matters: 

(1)  Wages,  working  hours,  and  the  cost  of  living  on 
the  Witwatersrand  and  other  industrial  centres  within 
the  Union  of  South  Africa ; 

(2)  Comparison   between  wages,   working  hours,   and 
cost  of  living  at  such  places  with  those  ruling  in  other 
countries ; 

(3)  Cost  of  production  in  the  Union  compared  with 
that  of  other  countries ; 

(4)  The  question  of  establishing  a  minimum  or  sub- 
sistence wage  in   any  trades   or  industries   within  the 
Union ; 

(5)  The  payment  for  overtime  and  for  night  work  in 
trades  or  industries  within  the  Union. 

We  may  expect  the  report  of  this  Commission  to  throw 
valuable  light  on  some  of  the  most  puzzling  questions 
which  have  to  be  faced  in  South  Africa,  more  especially 
questions  relating  to  the  industrial  competition  between 
white  and  black.  As  regards  rates  of  wages  and  cost  of 
living,  it  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  their  inquiry  will  show 
conclusively  that,  whatever  the  grievances  of  the  miner  and 
artisan  on  the  Rand  may  be,  low  wages  are  not  one. 
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II.  THE  INDIAN  DIFFICULTY 

IN  the  last  number  of  THE  ROUND  TABLE  it  was  pointed 
out  that,  while  the  restriction  of  further  Asiatic  immi- 
gration had  been  achieved  by  the  Immigrants  Regulation 
Act  of  last  session  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  all  reasonable 
claims  of  the  British  Indians,  there  still  remained  certain 
questions  connected  with  the  Indians  already  in  South 
Africa,  ard  in  particular  the  question  of  their  right  to 
move  frcm  one  province  of  the  Union  to  another,  which 
must  be  settled  before  it  could  be  said  that  all  grievances 
were  removed. 

The  trouble  then  anticipated  has  already  come  to  a  head. 
On  August  12  the  chairman  of  the  British  Indian  Associa- 
tion wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  formulating  the 
grievances  which,  in  the  opinion  of  his  association,  still 
remained. 

The  struggle  [he  stated]  will  be  continued  so  long  as: 

(1)  A  racial  barrier  disfigures  the  Immigration  Act; 

(2)  The  rights  existing  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  are  not 

restored  and  maintained; 

(3)  The  ^3  tax  upon  ex-indentured  men,  women,  and  children  is 

not  removed; 

(4)  The  status  of  women  married  in  South  Africa  is  not  secured; 

(5)  Generally  so  long  as  a  spirit  of  generosity  and  justice  does  not 

pervade  the  administration  of  the  existing  laws  referred  to 
herein. 

"  In  the  circumstances,"  he  declared,  "  there  is  now  no 
course  left  open  to  the  community  but  to  take  up  passive 
resistance  again." 

The  meaning  of  the  "  five  points  "  of  the  Indians'  claim 
is  elaborated  in  a  statement  issued  to  the  press  by  Mr 
Gandhi,  one  of  their  leaders.  The  first  demand  is  directed 
against  the  omission  in  the  recent  Act  to  repeal  an  old  law 
of  the  Orange  Free  State  which  specifically  prohibited 
the  entry  of  Asiatics  into  that  province.  The  second  is 
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aimed  at  the  restoration  of  the  right,  which  Indians 
born  in  South  Africa  previously  possessed  by  right  of  birth, 
to  enter  the  Cape  province.  The  third  point  demands  the 
repeal  of  the  annual  poll-tax  of  £3  to  which  Indians  in 
Natal  whose  indentures  have  expired,  whether  men, 
women,  or  children,  are  liable  so  long  as  they  remain  in  the 
province  without  entering  into  fresh  indentures.  Mr 
Gandhi  states  that  the  repeal  of  this  tax  was  promised  to 
Mr  Gokhale  on  his  recent  visit  to  South  Africa,  and  that 
its  continuance  is  a  breach  of  faith.*  The  fourth  point  arises 
from  a  recent  decision  of  the  Natal  courts  that  marriages 
of  domiciled  Indians  under  a  code  which  permits  polygamy 
are  not  "  monogamous  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  Immi- 
grants Regulation  Act,  and  that  therefore  any  woman  so 
married,  even  though  she  be  in  fact  her  husband's  only 
wife,  is  a  prohibited  immigrant.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the 
small  number  of  existing  plural  wives  of  domiciled  Indians 
was  formerly,  and  should  continue  to  be,  entitled  to  enter 
South  Africa.  The  fifth  point  is  a  general  protest  against  the 
alleged  harsh  administration  of  the  Immigrants  Regulation 
Act,  the  Transvaal  Gold  Law  and  Townships  Act,  and  the 
licensing  laws  of  the  various  provinces. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Indian  claims,  as  formulated, 
do  not  include  the  right  of  free  movement  from  one  province 
to  another  within  the  Union,  a  right  which,  as  pointed  out 
in  the  last  number  of  THE  ROUND  TABLE,  the  Union 
Parliament  is  stoutly  determined  not  to  grant.  Neverthe- 
less the  "  passive  resistance  "  campaign  was  inaugurated 
by  a  march  of  a  large  number  of  Indians  from  Natal  into 

*  Speaking  at  Bombay  on  October  25,  Mr  Gokhale  gave  the  following 
account  of  this  matter :  "  I  was  assured  that  the  Government  realized  the 
iniquity  of  the  £3  licence  tax,  and  that  from  the  financial  point  of  view  its 
proceeds  were  negligible  and  that  the  earliest  opportunity  would  be  taken 
to  abolish  it.  On  my  asking  for  authority  to  announce  this,  I  was  told  that 
it  was  necessary  for  the  Ministers  to  mention  the  matter  first  to  Natal 
members,  and  I  should  therefore  merely  announce  in  general  terms  that  the 
Ministers  had  promised  their  most  favourable  consideration  to  my  repre- 
sentations in  the  matter  and  that  I  had  every  confidence  that  the  tax  would 
be  repealed  in  the  next  Parliament."  The  Times,  November  19,  1913. 
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the  Transvaal  who  had  no  legal  right  to  enter  the  latter 
province.  Many  of  the  marchers  have  been  arrested,  and  Mr 
Gandhi  and  other  leaders  have  been  imprisoned  for  aiding 
and  abetting  what  is  undoubtedly  a  deliberate  contraven- 
tion of  the  law.  Strikes  have  also  occurred  among  the 
Indians  employed  on  the  mines  and  plantations  of  Natal.* 

*  There  has  since  occurred  a  great  deal  of  sporadic  rioting  and  disorder 
Several  Indians  have  been  killed,  and  cablegrams  alleging  great  cruelty  have 
been  published  in  India.  General  Botha,  the  Viceroy,  and  Lord  Crewe  have 
made  public  statements  upon  the  whole  question,  which  will,  no  doubt,  be 
the  subject  of  a  full  official  inquiry. 

South  Africa.  November,  1913. 
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I.  THE  LABOUR  "  UNITY  "  MOVEMENT 

THE  difficulty  of  writing  about  the  Labour  move- 
ment in  New  Zealand,  so  as  to  be  clearly  intelligible 
outside  New  Zealand,  is  greatly  increased  by  a  bewildering 
set  of  terms  produced  by  the  extraordinary  propensity  of 
the  country  for  starting  new  Labour  organizations  with 
national  ambitions.  For  the  understanding  of  this  article 
it  will  be  necessary  that  the  reader  should  bear  the  follow- 
ing facts  in  mind : 

1.  Towards  the  end  of  the  period  of  Labour's  subordina- 
tion to  the  Liberal  party,   a  conference  of  Trades   and 
Labour   Councils  (in  Auckland,   July,    1910)    formed   the 
"  New  Zealand  Labour  Party,"  directed  towards  obtaining 
by  purely  political  and  constitutional  means  "  the  gradual 
public  ownership  of  all  the  means  of  production,  distribu- 
tion and  exchange." 

2.  About  the  same  time  the  militant  section  of  Labour, 
chiefly  centred  in  the  mining  districts,  formed  itself  into 
the    "  New   Zealand    Federation    of    Labour,"    organized 
essentially  with  a  view  to  improvement  of  the  worker's 
position  by  "  direct  action." 

3.  At  Easter,  1912,*  an  effort  to  widen  the  circle  of  those 
united  for  political  action  in  the  name  of  Labour  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  the  "  United  Labour  Party  of  New 
Zealand,"   in  which   the   pre-existing   Labour   party   was 
merged,  but  not  the  Federation  of  Labour.  This  organization 

*  See  THE  ROUND  TABLE,  No.  xi  (June,  1913). 
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essayed  to  combine  the  political  and  industrial  aspects  of 
the  Labour  movement. 

4.  In  January  of  this  year  (1913)  the  Federation  of 
Labour,  in  circumstances  that  have  been  recounted,  set 
the  wheels  in  motion  for  a  still  wider  unification  of  Labour 
forces  to  operate  both  industrially  and  politically;  and 
this  latest  effort  has  brought  forth  two  new  organizations 
named  "  The  United  Federation  of  Labour  "  and  "  The 
Social  Democratic  Party,"  designed  to  work  towards  a 
common  end  by  the  two  complementary  methods. 

It  is  with  the  "  Unity  Congress,"  from  which  these  twin 
organizations  issued  last  July,  that  these  notes  are  to  be 
mainly  concerned.  Special  interest  accrued  from  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  was  much  larger  than  anything  of  the 
kind  previously  held  in  New  Zealand;  its  chairman  in  his 
opening  remarks  claimed  that  it  was  "  the  largest  Labour 
congress  ever  held  in  Australasia  "  and  that  it  "  repre- 
sented over  fifty  thousand  workers  in  New  Zealand." 

This  great  "  Unity  Congress "  failed  to  achieve  its 
ostensible  object.  Its  divisions  showed  a  permanent 
minority  of  some  thirty  per  cent  of  the  delegates;  and  a 
considerable  section  of  this  minority  is  openly  and  aggres- 
sively antagonistic  to  the  new  organizations  which  have 
issued  from  its  deliberations.  A  few  delegates — most 
notably  the  executive  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Railway  Servants  (a  Government  Service) — definitely 
severed  their  connexion  with  the  Congress  in  the  middle 
of  its  proceedings,  which  extended  over  ten  working  days. 

The  New  Zealand  article  in  the  June  number  of  THE 
ROUND  TABLE  hazarded  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the 
Congress  would  "  in  all  likelihood  have  an  overwhelming 
majoMty  (of  delegates)  pledged  to  the  United  Laboar  Party 
Policy."  The  unexpected  magnitude  of  the  Congress,  due 
to  the  energy  of  its  organizers,  who  were  nearly  all  of  the 
opposite  camp,  upset  the  calculations  upon  which  that 
forecast  was  based.  It  has,  however,  been  stated  officially 
that,  of  national  organizations  represented  at  the  Congress, 
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the  United  Labour  Party  had  the  largest  number  of  the 
delegates  attached  to  it,  viz.,  from  100  to  120;  but  the 
exact  meaning  of  this  statement  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
fix,  since  subsequent  revelations  make  it  seem  probable 
that  this  party  never  attained  to  any  very  tangible  exis- 
tence. About  seventy  of  the  delegates  were  definitely  con- 
nected with  the  Federation  of  Labour,  and  about  a  dozen 
with  its  close  ally,  the  Socialist  party.  The  remainder 
(nearly  one  half  of  the  Congress)  represented  unions  and 
societies,  and  other  bodies,  not  linked  up  in  any  national 
organization. 

The  line  of  cleavage  at  this  Congress  was  not,  however,  a 
line  of  division  between  the  old  Federation  of  Labour  and 
the  men  who  brought  the  United  Labour  Party  into  being. 
It  was  apparently,  in  the  main,  the  same  line  of  division 
as  is  known  to  have  existed  at  the  Easter  Conference  of 
1912,  when  the  United  Labour  Party  was  formed  and  the 
Federation  was  practically  unrepresented:  namely,  a  line 
between  certain  leaders  of  the  pre-existing  "  New  Zealand 
Labour  Party,"  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  genuinely  eager  for  a  working  basis  of  labour  unity.  The 
leaders  of  the  minority  at  this  Congress  were  the  same  men 
who  led  a  much  less  antagonistic  minority  at  the  1912  "Unity 
Conference."  Their  share  in  launching  the  United  Labour 
Party  was  not  very  great,  but  they  now  loudly  invoke  its 
name  in  opposition  to  the  new  organizations.  These  are 
men  wedded  to  political  activity,  and  their  intimate  know- 
ledge of  parliamentary  methods  of  obstruction  was  a  cause 
of  much  irritation  to  their  fellow-delegates  at  the  July 
Congress.  They  are  suspected  of  political  self-seeking, 
through  the  promotion  of  an  old-style  Liberal-Labour 
alliance,  and  distrusted  accordingly  in  a  way  they  do  not 
merit.  They  are  thinking  men  who  have  done  good  service 
to  New  Zealand  and  to  the  cause  of  Labour,  but  they  cer- 
tainly are  unfortunate  in  their  attitude  towards  those  from 
whom  they  differ  in  Labour  circles;  and  as  organizers  of 
Labour  forces  on  a  large  scale  they  have  proved  ineffective. 
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In  the  United  Labour  Party,  when  once  it  was  formed, 
they  had  an  unusually  good  chance  to  prove  themselves 
as  leaders,  but  their  lack  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  and 
initiative  is  largely  responsible  for  the  fact  that  their 
party — in  so  far  as  it  is  regarded  as  a  new  entity  brought 
into  being  in  1912 — has  ceased  to  be  a  significant  feature 
of  the  Labour  movement  in  New  Zealand.  This  does  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  party  which  now  uses  that  name  will 
fail  to  obtain  considerable  support;  it  will  undoubtedly 
provide  a  rallying  ground  for  the  less  militant  adherents 
of  Labour;  but  it  is  the  lineal  descendant,  not  of  the  1912 
United  Labour  party,  but  of  the  pre-existing  Trades  and 
Labour  Council's  New  Zealand  Labour  party. 

The  men  who  had  been  most  enthusiastic  for  unity  when 
the  United  Labour  Party  was  formed  were,  with  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  definitely  on  the  side  of  the  majority 
at  the  July  Congress — an  attitude  consistent  with  their 
strongly  expressed  regret  that  the  Federation  was  not 
represented  at  the  Unity  Conference  of  Easter,  1912.  And 
half  of  "  the  provisional  executive  "  of  the  United  Labour 
Party  has  thrown  in  its  lot  with  the  new  organizations.  The 
national  organizer  of  that  provisional  executive  was  one  of 
the  promoters  of  the  new  unity  scheme,  and  he  has  been 
elected  to  a  similar  office  in  the  new  political  party.  The 
transfer  to  the  new  organization  of  the  principal  figure 
in  the  rival  body  has  naturally  intensified  the  inevitable 
bitterness  caused  by  the  split. 

The  results  of  the  Unity  Congress  testify  to  the  prac- 
tical ability  of  the  men  who  promoted  it.  The  "  Unity  Com- 
mittee," set  up  by  the  January  Conference,  presented  very 
carefully  drawn-up  draft  constitutions  for  the  new  industrial 
and  political  organizations,  and  these  were  adopted  with  very 
slight  modification  by  majorities  of  more  than  two  to  one. 
Almost  the  only  adverse  vote  was  recorded  in  the  decision 
to  excise  the  frothy  preamble  to  the  industrial  scheme,  and 
that  was  merely  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  certain 
crudely  expressed  articles  of  faith  were  to  be  put  in  the 
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forefront  of  the  constitution.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note 
that  most  of  the  propositions  of  the  preamble  are  to  be 
found  scattered  through  the  details  of  the  constitution. 
The  United  Federation  of  Labour  and  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party  are  now  factors  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
public  life  of  New  Zealand,  and  their  establishment  is 
being  vigorously  prosecuted  by  men  who  have  shown  them- 
selves to  possess  no  mean  power  of  organization  and  to  be 
capable  of  genuine  hard  work. 

Most  of  the  controversy,  both  within  the  Congress  itself 
and  in  the  Press  throughout  the  country,  has  concentrated 
upon  the  strike  clauses  of  the  United  Federation  Constitu- 
tion. These  clauses  are  as  follows : 

No  national  industrial  department  shall  have  the  power  to  strike 
without  first  seeking  the  co-operation  of  the  national  executive  in 
an  effort  to  secure  a  settlement. 

No  union  shall  involve  a  local  industrial  department  in  any  strike 
without  first  placing  the  matter  unreservedly  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  industrial  department.  No  local  industrial  department  shall 
involve  its  national  industrial  department  in  any  strike  without  first 
placing  the  matter  unreservedly  in  the  hands  of  its  national  depart- 
ment :  and  no  national  industrial  department  shall  involve  the  United 
Federation  of  Labour  in  any  strike  without  placing  the  matter  un- 
reservedly in  the  hands  of  the  national  executive,  the  decision  in 
each  case  to  be  final. 

The  United  Federation  of  Labour  will  employ  the  strike  weapon, 
local,  general,  or  national,  whenever  the  circumstances  demand  such 
action.  In  the  event  of  a  lock-out  or  authorized  strike,  the  full  strength 
of  the  United  Federation  of  Labour  shall  be  at  the  call  of  the  national 
executive  in  support  of  the  section  affected. 

The  clauses  indicate  the  nature  of  the  organization: 
industrial  departments  organized  locally  by  unions,  na- 
tionally by  local  departments,  and  federated  together  in 
the  United  Federation  of  Labour.*  It  is  claimed  for  these 
clauses  that  they  reconcile  the  two  indispensable  require- 

*  Ten  industrial  departments  are  specified  in  the  constitution,  viz. 
(i)  building  trades  ;  (2)  mining;  (3)  transportation  ;  (4)  printing  trades  ; 
(5)  agricultural  and  pastoral  employees;  (6)  boots,  textile  and  clothing 
trades  ;  (7)  wood  and  metal  ;  (8)  shop,  office  and  warehouse  ;  (9)  food 
workers  ;  (10)  miscellaneous  trades  and  general  labourers. 
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ments  which  tend  to  conflict,  namely,  democratic  control 
and  effective  operation.  The  minority  made  strenuous 
efforts,  by  many  and  various  amendments  (directed  towards 
declaration  by  vote  of  all  the  individuals  who  are  to  be 
involved  in  a  strike)  to  increase  the  degree  of  democratic 
control.  This  section  seems  to  think — and  the  opinion  is 
very  generally  endorsed  by  the  Press — that  the  old  Federa- 
tion methods  are  but  thinly  veiled  by  these  clauses,  and 
that  only  the  minimum  concession  has  been  made  to  the 
outcry  against  the  happenings  at  Waihi  and  elsewhere. 
Strong  objection  is  taken  to  the  power  centred  in  the 
national  executive  of  the  United  Federation.  But  the 
majority  held  steadfastly  to  its  view  that  the  machinery 
must  above  all  things  be  workable;  that  the  control  must  be 
democratic,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  stultification;  and  the 
clauses  went  through  as  they  were  shaped  (apparently  at 
much  pains)  by  the  organizing  committee. 

It  appears  that  Labour  regards  the  strike  as  nations 
regard  war,  and  that,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
striking  must  be  rendered  comparatively  ineffective  if 
heavily  cumbered  by  the  machinery  of  the  referendum.* 
It  is  therefore  important  to  learn  what  are  the  provisions 
for  democratic  control  of  the  executive  officials.  It  appears 
that  the  national  executive  of  the  United  Federation  of 
Labour  consists  of  four  officers,  to  be  elected  by  a  plebis- 
cite of  the  whole  membership  of  the  United  Federation, 
and  a  representative  from  each  national  industrial  depart- 
ment, to  be  elected  each  by  a  plebiscite  of  the  organizations 
affiliated  with  his  department.  The  executive  of  a  national 
industrial  department  is  to  be  constituted  of  two  repre- 
sentatives from  each  of  its  local  departments;  and  the 
executive  of  a  local  department  is  to  be  constituted  of 
two  representatives  from  each  of  its  unions. f  There  is 

*  This  statement  is  made  without  bias  or  prejudice  to  any  particular  yiew 
on  the  ethics  of  the  strike. 

t  The  mode  of  election  of  these  two  executives  does  not  appear  to  be 
stated,  but  this  is  probably  due  to  an  oversight.  Internal  evidence  all  goes  to 
indicate  that  one  principle  of  election  is  uniformly  applied. 
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further  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  "  all  officers  and  the 
members  of  all  representative  bodies  within  this  organiza- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  instruction  or  recall  by  a  plebiscite 
of  the  bodies  which  have  elected  them." 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  machinery  for  demo- 
cratic control  is  theoretically  adequate;  and  the  sup- 
porters of  the  strike  clauses  ask  that  the  clauses  be  judged 
by  their  fruits,  and  not  pre-judged  by  reason  of  past 
experience  of  a  different  system  of  organization.  It  is  clear 
that  the  democratic  methods  instituted  by  the  United 
Labour  Party  are  strongly  intrenched  in  the  new  organiza- 
tions, although  the  Unity  Congress  would  not,  for  reasons 
which  have  been  indicated,  accept  any  such  modifying 
clause  as  the  following,  quoted  from  the  United  Labour 
Party  Constitution :  "  Provided  that  no  union,  or  federation 
of  unions,  shall  be  required  to  contribute  specially  to,  or 
join  in,  any  strike  without  first  securing  by  referendum  the 
consent  of  a  majority  of  its  members."  It  may  prove  to  be 
the  case  that  in  actual  fact  the  national  executive  will 
neither  control  nor  be  controlled  by  the  rank  and  file;  but 
it  seems  hardly  fair  to  take  that  for  granted  at  this  stage. 

The  section  on  Arbitration,  foreshadowed  at  the  January 
Congress,  went  through  undiscussed  in  a  large  "  com- 
partment "  of  the  new  Federation  constitution.  It  leaves 
each  affiliated  union  free  to  adopt  its  own  course  with  regard 
to  registration  under  the  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbi- 
tration Act,  but  emphasizes  "  compliance  with  depart- 
mental and  national  control."  In  view  of  the  strike  clauses, 
this  Arbitration  section  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  pretence 
at  recognition  of  constitutional  methods  of  adjusting 
labour  difficulties.  Its  outcome  is  sure  to  be  an  aggravation 
of  the  evil  of  "  breaking  agreements,"  which  has  been  one 
of  the  worst  features  of  New  Zealand  labour  troubles  in 
recent  years.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  the  men  at  the 
head  of  the  new  federation  have  been  associated  with  this 
sinister  feature  of  the  situation,  and  are  believed  to  be 
lacking  in  regard  for  some  of  the  fundamental  principles 
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of  negotiation,  and  this  fact  accounts  for  much  of  the 
hostility  to  the  new  organizations.  The  feeling  of  uneasiness 
in  this  respect  must  be  allayed  before  the  new  organizations 
can  hope  for  any  great  measure  of  success. 

Further  consideration  of  the  constitutions  of  the  two 
new  organizations  may  be  deferred  until  they  arrive  at  the 
stage  of  practical  politics.  The  Social  Democratic  Party  is  a 
reproduction  of  the  United  Labour  Party  on  its  political 
side,  and  its  "  fighting  platform  "  includes  all  the  popular 
features  of  such  manifestoes.  Two  of  its  paragraphs  are 
worth  noting: 

"  Paragraph  3.  A  Right  to  Work  Bill,  with  minimum 
wage  and  maximum  hours  of  six  per  day,  a  weekly  day  of 
rest,  and  a  '  Saturday  half-holiday ! '  '  The  words  we  have 
italicized  are  new,  and  contrast  unfavourably  with  the 
emphasis  which  was  laid  upon  "  increase  of  efficiency  " 
in  the  United  Labour  Party  constitution. 

Again,  "  Paragraph  12.  The  repeal  of  the  present  inade- 
quate Defence  Act,  and  the  creation  of  a  citizen  army  on  a 
volunteer  basis,  democratically  organized,  with  standard 
wages  while  on  duty,  which  shall  not  be  used  under  any 
circumstances  in  time  of  industrial  disputes,  together  with 
practical  measures  for  the  promotion  of  peace."  This  is  the 
Labour  leaders'  answer  to  the  demand  for  a  Defence  policy 
— the  compromise  yielded  by  anti-militarist  leaders  to  a 
strong  section  of  their  following  not  of  that  opinion.  The 
words  italicized  in  this  paragraph  were  interpreted  by  the 
mover  in  these  terms: — "No  hateful  class  distinctions 
shall  be  drawn  between  officers  and  men:  we  suggest  that 
the  officers  shall  he  elected  by  their  men"  Such  levity  towards 
questions  of  great  moment,  as  is  here  shown  towards 
military  science,  is  an  indication  of  a  type  of  irrespon- 
sibility which  seems  almost  ineradicable  among  those 
who  follow  socialistic  ideals.  The  charge  of  irrespon- 
sibility is  one  which  the  Congress  indignantly  repudiated, 
and  there  was  just  cause  for  the  indignation  in  the  inde- 
finite comprehensiveness  of  the  charge  as  commonly  made; 
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but  it  is  a  charge  for  which  the  Socialist  movement  gives 
only  too  frequent  occasion.  The  weakness  in  question  is 
perhaps  a  hardly  avoidable  characteristic  of  a  revolutionary 
policy;  all  its  pet  objects  are  so  much  out  of  tune  with  cur- 
rent standards  that  the  grand  and  the  grotesque  are  apt 
to  merge  into  one  vision  glorious,  the  test  of  difference  from 
things  as  they  are  being  the  only  test  that  must  necessarily 
be  sustained.  But,  though  very  natural,  this  is  none  the  less 
extremely  unfortunate;  for  the  degree  by  which  the  ideals 
of  a  party  are  removed  from  the  actual  should  be  equalled, 
for  success,  by  the  degree  of  wide  knowledge  and  ripe  wis- 
dom and  well-balanced  judgment  of  those  who  are  to  bring 
these  ideals  into  practice.  Much  of  what  is  weak  in  the 
Labour  position  may  be  traced  to  the  "  class-conscious- 
ness "  of  which  its  spokesmen  are  so  foolish  as  to  boast. 
Nothing  good  must  be  admitted  in  the  canons  of  the  other 
class,  therefore  much  is  jettisoned  that  can  rightly  claim 
to  be  wisdom  of  the  ages.  And  for  this  attitude  that  other 
class  must  bear  its  full  share  of  blame;  since  the  attitude 
is  to  a  considerable  extent  reaction  against  the  disposition 
of  that  class,  not  so  much  to  despise  Labour  ideals — it 
knows  better  than  that — but  to  believe  too  readily  any- 
thing extravagant  or  sinister  that  may  be  alleged  against 
Labour,  and  to  discount  the  sincerity  of  the  socialists' 
ideals.  Nothing  is  more  desirable  or  necessary  for  the  general 
good   than    a    genuine    rapprochement    between    the    two 
classes;  but  nothing  seems  to  be  less  likely  in  New  Zealand 
to-day.  Events,  indeed,  seem  to  be  getting  in  train  for  a 
decisive  trial  of  strength  between  the  parties  at  the  two 
extremes.  The  Radical  Liberals  are  no  longer  a  buffer  of  any 
consequence;    they   have    the   confidence    neither   of   the 
country  nor   of  Labour.   If  the   new  Labour   movement 
"  takes  "  (to  use  the  metaphor  of  the  hour  in  this  much- 
vaccinated  community),  stirring  times  lie  ahead;  but  the 
future  of  the  movement  cannot  yet  be  foreseen.  The  new 
double  organization  is  in  that  preliminary  stage  of  weakness, 
at  which  the  United  Labour  Party  was  out-manoeuvred, 
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A  Roland  for  the  Oliver  of  last  January  would  introduce 
some  Gilbertian  relief  into  the  situation;  but  that  con- 
tingency may  practically  be  discounted,  since  almost  all  the 
motive  force  is  in  the  new  movement. 

Provisional  executives  were  elected  by  the  Unity  Congress 
to  prepare  for  full  working  of  the  machinery  a  year  hence, 
and  a  year  of  very  strenuous  activity  lies  ahead  of  those 
executives  if  the  paper  schemes  are  to  be  projected  on  to  the 
plane  of  practical  operation.  The  signs  plainly  indicate 
that  the  organizers  will  have  to  work  hard  for  such  "  affilia- 
tions," as  they  may  succeed  in  negotiating;  and,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  country's  welfare,  that  is  the  best 
thing  that  could  possibly  happen. 

The  constitutions  of  the  new  organizations  state  that 
"  the  supreme  authority  shall  be  vested  "  in  annual  con- 
gresses to  be  held  respectively  in  the  first  and  second  weeks 
of  July.  The  congresses  next  July  will  differ  from  the  three 
recent  conferences  in  being  rigidly  restricted  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  organizations;  and  it  will  be  of  the  highest 
interest  to  observe  in  what  direction  the  absence  of  a  dis- 
cordant faction  will  leave  the  movement  freedom  to  evolve. 
The  fact  that  a  General  Election  is  due  soon  after  these 
congresses  will  add  to  the  interest. 


II.  THE  NAVAL  QUESTION 

^  •  ^HE  writer  of  the  last  New  Zealand  article  spoke  of  the 
A  naval  policy  as  though  it  were  immediately  to  be  re- 
vealed. Three  months  have  passed  and  the  curtain  has  not 
yet  been  raised.  Mr  Allen,  Minister  for  Defence,  returned 
from  London  on  June  3  and  Parliament  met  a  few  weeks 
later.  Since  then  the  time  of  members  has  been  occupied 
with  two  or  three  useful  bills  of  secondary  importance,  and 
with  long  and  not  wholly  profitable  debates  upon  the  Budget 
and  upon  the  Address  in  Reply  to  the  Governor's  Speech. 
On  naval  policy  but  little  official  information  has  yet  been 
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given.  The  Governor's  Speech  had  nothing  more  to  say 
upon  the  matter  than  that:  "  The  result  of  the  Conference 
between  the  Minister  of  Defence  and  the  Home  Govern- 
ment would  be  placed  before  Parliament."  In  the  debate 
that  followed,  the  Government  were  fiercely  but  not 
unjustifiably  criticized  over  their  delay,  and  the  old  haze 
of  uncertainty  once  more  settled  down  upon  naval  policy. 
It  has  since  been  partly  lifted  by  the  assurances  of  Mr 
Allen  that  the  policy  is  not  dead  but  only  delayed  until 
the  receipt  of  further  information  from  Mr  Churchill  and 
the  Admiralty  officials.  This  is  stated  explicitly  in  the 
Budget  statement,  which  Mr  Allen  as  Minister  of  Finance 
delivered  on  August  6.  After  reciting  that  the  Minister 
attended  a  second  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial 
Defence  seven  days  before  he  left  London,  and  that  some 
important  details  had  become  matters  of  correspondence, 
the  Budget  statement  goes  on: 

So  soon  as  details  are  settled,  the  Government  will  submit  to 
Parliament  a  policy  which  will  recognize  to  the  full  the  necessity 
for  one  control  for  Imperial  purposes,  will  throw  upon  the  New 
Zealand  Parliament  a  more  direct  responsibility  for  naval  defence, 
and  will  give  the  people  of  this  Dominion  a  more  definite  interest 
in  defence  matters  and  afford  them  a  better  opportunity  for  service. 

As  to  the  details  of  the  policy,  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  includes  the  abolition  of  the  subsidy  and  the  main- 
tenance and  control  by  New  Zealand  of  certain  Admiralty 
ships.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  New  Zealand  will  build 
ships  herself  or  combine  with  Australia  in  carrying  out 
Admiral  Henderson's  scheme.  The  information  for  which 
the  Government  is  waiting  is  therefore  the  subject  of  much 
speculation.  It  would  appear  that  either  the  Minister 
has  asked  a  great  deal,  or  else  that  the  Admiralty  has  not 
found  it  easy  to  satisfy  his  inquiries.  Whether  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  praised  for  wise  delay  or  censured  for  in- 
decision, the  postponement  is  greatly  to  be  regretted. 
That  the  Government  itself  has  earned  some  disrepute 
for  its  inaction  is  of  less  importance. 
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Since  the  introduction  of  the  Budget  there  has  been 
a  short  discussion  in  Parliament  upon  the  undisclosed 
naval  policy,  which  throws  some  light  upon  the  delay  and 
upon  the  intentions  of  the  Government.  It  is  at  any  rate 
clear  that  the  Government  desires  one  control  for  Imperial 
purposes.  With  a  local  navy  built  purely  for  local  purposes 
and  for  the  Dominion's  defence  alone,  the  Government  will 
have  nothing  to  do.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Massey  said 
bluntly  in  this  debate,  that  we  have  not  "  the  necessary 
naval  protection  we  are  entitled  to."  He  added  that,  if  the 
agreement  arrived  at  by  the  Conference  of  1909  had 
been  fulfilled,  the  country  would  have  been  content; 
but  as  all  parties  had  not  completed  their  bargain  the 
Government  had,  through  Mr  Allen,  opened  up  fresh 
negotiations  with  the  British  Admiralty.  The  present 
system  also  failed,  in  the  Premier's  opinion,  because  it 
shuts  out  our  youth  from  naval  service. 

The  Opposition  declare  that  the  Cabinet  is  divided  and 
the  Party  apprehensive  over  the  question,  and  that  the 
unfavourable  reception  accorded  the  policy  as  it  has 
gradually  leaked  out  has  determined  the  Government  not 
to  proceed  with  it.  This  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  the 
case.  There  is  evidence  that  the  Cabinet  has  accepted  the 
policy  indicated,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Party 
has  not.  True,  the  policy,  while  not  without  zealous 
supporters  in  plenty,  is  upon  the  whole  not  popular. 
Though  the  whole  strength  of  the  Opposition  is  against  it, 
the  entire  forces  of  the  Government  are  not  for  it.  The 
remnant  of  the  squatter  class  (who  for  the  most  part  support 
the  Government  more  for  personal  reasons  than  for  any 
liking  of  the  Government's  policy)  keep  closely  in  touch 
with  English  thought  and  ways,  and  are  much  opposed 
to  the  transfer  of  any  authority  from  London  to  Wellington. 
One  or  two  of  the  most  powerful  Government  papers, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Christchurch  Press, 
have  always  supported  the  subsidy  policy,  and  from  their 
present  tone  may  be  expected  to  do  all  they  can  to  retain 
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it.  As  to  the  Opposition,  the  elements  of  division  in  its 
ranks  will  be  united  for  the  purpose  of  vigorous  attack 
upon  the  new  policy.  Sir  Joseph  Ward  deserves  our  thanks 
for  having  so  far,  both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  New 
Zealand,  kept  the  matter  of  defence  above  party  politics. 
He  has  declared  since  his  return  that  defence  and  finance 
should  not  be  intermixed  with  party  questions,  but  he  has 
lately  qualified  this  pronouncement  by  a  strange  declaration 
to  the  effect  that  if  a  policy  like  Australia's  is  adopted  he 
will  "  realize  his  estate  and  leave  the  country."  The 
Government,  however,  is  not  wanting  in  courage,  and  it 
is  improbable  that  having  determined  upon  doing  away 
with  the  subsidy,  it  will  falter  because  some  rather  ominous 
clouds  have  appeared  in  the  sky. 

For  all  that,  the  policy  will  not  be  the  more  popular 
for  being  a  few  months  overdue.  At  least  one  Government 
paper  which  had  screwed  itself  up  to  support  the  change 
has  now,  discouraged  by  delay,  returned  to  its  old  belief. 
No  doubt  with  many  individuals  it  is  the  same.  The 
Opposition  secures  a  new  argument  from  delay.  Coming 
new-minted  from  the  impressive  consultations  in  London, 
the  policy  would  have  had  an  effectiveness  of  which  the 
lapse  of  time  has  deprived  it. 

A  few  words  must  be  spent  in  attempting  to  explain 
why  a  policy  so  popular  in  Australia  should  meet  with 
such  opposition  in  New  Zealand.  The  leading  reason  is  the 
belief  that  there  are  better  and  more  experienced  brains 
in  London  than  in  our  capital.  It  has  already  been  said  that 
this  is  the  opinion  of  the  rich  and  educated  farmers,  but 
the  belief  is  largely  held  by  all  who  have  nourished  the 
home-sickness  with  which  they  or  their  fathers  left  England 
as  colonists.  While  their  love  for  England  has  not 
decreased,  their  respect  for  English  public  men  has  per- 
ceptibly grown.  Distance  has  not  been  unfavourable  to  the 
highly  flattering  view  taken  of  English  politicians  and 
officials.  In  our  eyes  an  English  statesman  has  something  of 
the  status  and  dignity  given  in  England  itself  only  to  one 
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long  dead.  Our  own  politicians,  on  the  other  hand,  are  seen 
at  such  close  quarters  and  are  so  much  engaged  with  petty 
and  unattractive  responsibilities  that  they  are  not  always 
accorded  the  recognition  which  they  may  deserve.  Probably 
in  England  their  qualities  would  be  more  fairly  gauged. 
Indeed,  Froude  says  in  Oceana  that  the  Australasian 
politician  is  the  equal  in  all  respects  of  the  English,  but  the 
New  Zealander  passes  over  this  passage  with  the  reflection 
that  Froude  has  slipped  into  another  of  his  amazing 
mistakes.  In  these  conditions  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
feeling  in  favour  of  centralization  is  exceptionally  strong, 
or,  to  put  the  same  thing  from  the  Canadian  or  Australian 
point  of  view,  that  the  feeling  against  centralization  is 
remarkably  weak.  In  the  early  stages  of  settlement  this  is 
what  we  might  expect.  But  in  New  Zealand  at  as  late  a 
date  as  the  'eighties  a  Prime  Minister  could  say  with  the 
approval  of  the  majority  of  his  fellow  countrymen  "  I 
altogether  deny  it  is  possible  for  us  in  the  present  age  to  be 
a  nation  of  New  Zealanders."*  About  this  time  Seeley's 
Expansion  of  England  appeared,  and  in  the  colony  his 
conclusions  fell  into  receptive  soil.  For  they  could  be 
accepted  without  disturbance  to  the  twin  desires  of  the 
New  Zealander  of  that  day — the  first,  that  the  connexion 
with  Britain  should  be  closely  maintained  and  in  a  not  too 
immediate  future  consummated  by  representation  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament :  the  second,  that  the  preoccupation 
of  the  people  with  roads,  bridges  and  exports  should  not  for 
the  time  being  be  disturbed. 

This  is  the  historical  or  psychological  reason  why  New 
Zealanders  look  without  jealousy  to  the  British  capital 
as  the  governing  place  of  the  Empire.  Since  the  opening 
of  the  century,  however,  signs  have  become  visible  if  not 
prominent  that  the  Dominion  is  no  longer  content  to 
leave  the  governance  of  Empire  to  Great  Britain  alone. 
Mr  Jebb's  description  of  Colonial  nationalism  came  just  at 
the  right  time  to  counterweigh  the  doctrines  of  Seeley. 

•  Hansard,  vol.  50,  p.  521. 
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It  was  the  reflections  to  which  the  Boer  War  gave  rise 
that  started  colonial  nationalism  fairly  upon  its  way.  From 
New  Zealand's  point  of  view  the  significance  of  that  war 
is  not  always  rightly  understood.  We  learnt  from  it  not  so 
much  that  Britain  needed  our  help  as  that  we  had  forces 
at  our  command  that  were  worth  giving.  It  was  because 
our  men  had  proved  their  competence  in  the  field  and  had 
thereby  opened  up  a  vista  of  nationality  in  which  our  status 
should  be  no  lower  than  that  of  England  herself,  that  the 
brighter  incidents  of  the  war  were  hailed  with  a  more 
expansive  joy  in  the  Colony  than  in  the  Motherland 
herself.  Sir  George  Grey,  with  the  same  foresight  that  led 
him  to  urge  the  union  of  South  Africa  many  years  before 
its  accomplishment,  said  of  the  proposed  New  Zealand 
contingent  for  the  Soudan  that  its  value  would  lie  in  making 
New  Zealanders  realize  their  own  strength.  This  was 
the  service  that,  twenty  years  later,  the  Boer  War  un- 
questionably performed. 

More  recently  anxiety  about  the  defence  of  the  Pacific 
has  strengthened  the  feeling  against  centralization.  Cali- 
fornia's attempts  to  exclude  the  Japanese  and  Germany's 
proposed  flying  squadron  are  but  the  latest  indications 
that  the  Pacific  is  far  from  being  an  English  lake.  In  the 
words  of  the  Wellington  Post:  "  The  one  gleam  of  comfort 
in  the  Pacific  outlook  is  afforded  by  the  rise  of  Australia's 
sea-power.  It  is  by  following  Australia's  lead  and  providing 
more  ships  here,  instead  of  sending  them  to  Gibraltar  or 
the  North  Sea,  that  we  shall  best  protect  our  own  interests 
and  those  of  the  Empire."  Nor  does  New  Zealand  relish  the 
feeling  that  she  is  standing  still.  Australia's  bold  experiment 
appeals  to  a  people  who  always  try  to  be  first  in  the  field.* 

New  Zealand.  October,  1913. 

*  The  naval  policy,  announced  to  Parliament  by  Mr  Massey  on  October  28, 
follows  the  outlines  discussed  in  this  article. 
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THE  storm  which  has  overhung  the  country  for  many 
months  has  darkened  almost  to  breaking-point.  When 
Parliament  met,  there  was  much  hope  as  well  as  apprehen- 
sion in  the  atmosphere.  The  recess  had  been  marked  by 
two  movements  of  great  importance  and  of  opposite 
tendencies.  The  first  of  these  was  the  grim  determination 
with  which  the  men  of  Ulster  perfected  their  organization 
for  fulfilling  the  Covenant  of  September  28,  1912  by 
which  they  bound  themselves  to  resist  the  establishment  of 
Home  Rule.  The  other  movement  was  that  of  which  Lord 
Loreburn  made  himself  spokesman  in  a  letter  which  he 
addressed  to  The  Times  of  September  n,  1913.  In  that 
letter,  while  holding  it  "  an  extravagance  to  speak  of  civil 
war,"  he  emphasized  "  the  certainty  that  the  passing  of  this 
Bill  will  be  followed  by  serious  rioting  in  the  north  of 
Ireland."  At  the  same  time  he  pointed  to  the  probability 
of  grave  disorder  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  if  the  Bill  were 
rejected.  In  these  circumstances  he  announced  that  he 
"  supported  what  has  been  independently  recommended  by 
others,  that  there  should  be  a  conference  or  direct  com- 
munication between  the  leaders." 

Lord  Loreburn's  appeal  was  undoubtedly  supported 
by  a  very  large  and  respectable  body  of  opinion  throughout 
the  country.  Coming  as  it  did  from  a  former  Lord  Chan- 
cellor in  a  Liberal  Government  and  a  lifelong  friend  of 
Home  Rule,  it  produced  a  profound  impression.  It  was 
received  by  the  leaders  both  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
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Opposition  with  sincere,  if  cautious,  approval.  Afterwards 
they  went  further,  and  what  are  known  as  "  conver- 
sations," or,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Loreburn,  "  direct 
communication,"  actually  took  place. 

When  the  session  opened,  the  shadow  of  Ulster  was 
looming  ever  larger.  Leaders  of  all  parties  had  carefully 
avoided  shutting  the  door  upon  schemes  of  compromise, 
but  Mr  Asquith  confessed  that  the  "  conversations  did 
not  result  in  any  definite  agreement."  In  this  state  of  affairs 
the  King's  Speech  gave  utterance  to  the  prevalent  senti- 
ment. Its  grave  and  unprecedented  language  must  be  quoted 
in  full: 

"  The  measures  in  regard  to  which  there  were  differ- 
ences last  Session  between  the  two  Houses  will  be  again 
submitted  to  your  consideration.  I  regret  that  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made  to  arrive  at  a  solution  by  agreement 
of  the  problems  connected  with  the  government  of  Ireland 
have,  so  far,  not  succeeded.  In  a  matter  in  which  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  so  many  of  My  subjects  are  keenly 
concerned,  and  which,  unless  handled  now  with  foresight, 
judgment,  and  in  the  spirit  of  mutual  concession 
threatens  grave  future  difficulties,  it  is  My  most  earnest 
wish  that  the  good  will  and  co-operation  of  men  of  all 
parties  and  creeds  may  heal  dissension  and  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  a  lasting  settlement." 

It  is  long  indeed  since  Parliament  was  advised  by  the 
highest  quarter  in  the  land  to  handle  a  matter  before  it 
in  the  spirit  of  mutual  concession  in  order  to  avoid  "  grave 
future  difficulties."  The  debate  which  followed,  however, 
did  little  to  relieve  men's  minds.  Mr  Asquith  devoted  the 
first  part  of  his  speech  to  a  recapitulation  of  the  Liberal 
arguments  against  a  general  election,  but  he  pitched  the 
latter  part  in  a  much  less  argumentative  tone.  He  recognized 
that  upon  the  Government  lay  "  the  responsibility  of  ini- 
tiative in  the  way  of  suggestion,"  and  concluded 
with  the  assurance  that  "  neither  he  nor  his  col- 
leagues would  close  any  avenue,  however  unpromising 
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for  the  moment  entrance  upon  it  may  appear  to  be, 
which  directly  or  indirectly  holds  out  the  hope  of  lead- 
ing to  concord  and  to  settlement."  No  indication, 
however,  was  given  of  the  suggestions  which  he  admitted 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  make.  Instead,  a 
promise  was  given  that  they  should  be  produced  at  some 
future  unnamed  date  when  "  certain  financial  exigencies," 
which  had  first  to  be  provided  for,  should  permit.  This 
hesitation  called  forth  loud  protests.  Not  unnaturally  people 
said  that  at  this  late  hour  no  time  should  be  lost  in  letting 
the  country  know  where  it  stood.  The  upshot  was  that 
the  Government  was  induced  to  quicken  its  pace.  Mr  Red- 
mond visited  Mr  Lloyd  George,  and  Mr  Devlin  visited 
Belfast,  and  on  March  9  Mr  Asquith  produced  in  the  House 
of  Commons  his  proposals  for  amending  the  Bill. 

Discussion  had  already  concentrated  on  the  possibility 
of  excluding  Ulster  from  the  scope  of  the  measure,  and  it 
was  natural  that  this  concession  should  be  looked 
upon  as  the  means  of  escape  from  the  prospect  of 
armed  rebellion.  There  were,  however,  serious  obstacles 
in  the  way.  One  of  the  great  merits  of  the  Bill,  in  the 
eyes  of  its  supporters,  was  its  recognition  of  Ireland 
as  a  nation.  The  exclusion  of  Ulster  might  be  described, 
as  Mr  Austen  Chamberlain  described  it  on  the  first 
day  of  Parliament,  as  "  a  statutory  denial  and  negation 
of  the  claim  of  Ireland  to  be  regarded  as  an  independent 
nation."  Mr  Asquith  himself  on  the  same  occasion  had 
alluded  to  "  the  difficulty  which  any  plan  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  Ulster  would  bring  in  its  train  with  regard  to  any 
permanent  settlement  of  Ireland."  Mr  Redmond  next  day 
was  content  to  accept  Mr  Chamberlain's  description.  "  He 
has  put  into  a  phrase,"  he  said,  "  exactly  how  this  appears 
in  our  minds."  It  was  evident,  therefore,  that,  while  the 
exclusion  of  Ulster  seemed  the  easiest  means  of  escape 
from  the  danger  of  civil  war,  the  adoption  of  this  plan  by 
the  Government  presented  formidable  difficulties  of 
another  kind.  Working  on  these  facts  with  the  help  of 
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such  illumination  as  could  be  provided  by  the  Ministerial 
press,  the  public  had  little  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Government's  plan  would  prove  to  suggest 
some  kind  of  separate  treatment  of  Ulster  short  of  complete 
exclusion. 

Such  was  in  fact  the  case.  On  March  9,  in  a  speech  which, 
unlike  his  contribution  to  the  debate  on  the  Address,  was 
in  his  best  manner  and  worthy  of  a  most  anxious  occasion, 
Mr  Asquith  unfolded  his  plan.  In  language  which  went 
far  beyond  any  previously  used  either  by  himself  or  his 
colleagues,  he  admitted  "  the  prospect  of  acute  dissension 
and  even  of  civil  strife  "  in  Ulster  if  the  Bill  were  passed  as  it 
stands.  On  the  other  hand,  "  if  at  this  stage  Home  Rule 
were  to  be  shipwrecked,  or  permanently  mutilated,  or 
indefinitely  postponed,  there  is  in  Ireland,  as  a  whole, 
at  least  an  equally  formidable  outlook."  "  The  hazards,"  he 
continued,  "  in  either  event  are  such  as  to  warrant  in  all 
quarters,  I  think,  not  indeed  a  surrender  of  principles,  but 
any  practical  form  of  accommodation  and  approach  which 
would  lead  to  an  agreed  settlement."  After  discussing  and 
putting  aside  certain  alternatives,  he  went  on  to  propose 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  a  scheme  of  what  he  called 
"  provisional  exclusion,"  which,  he  explained,  was  put 
forward  "  not  as  a  solution  but  as  an  expedient  which  may 
pave  the  way  in  time  for  a  final  settlement."  The  plan  was 
that  each  of  the  Ulster  counties,  Belfast  and  Londonderry 
being  treated  as  separate  counties,  should  ballot  for  itself 
whether  it  should  be  excluded  or  not.  Any  county  in  which 
there  was  a  majority  in  favour  of  exclusion  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  scope  of  the  bill  for  six  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  it  should  automatically  come  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Irish  Parliament. 

The  reception  given  to  these  proposals  was  not  encourag- 
ing. Mr  Bonar  Law  declared  that  "if  they  are  the  last  word, 
then  the  position  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  grave  one."  Sir 
Edward  Carson  acknowledged  that,  once  the  principle  of 
exclusion  was  admitted,  the  details  might  be  a  matter  for 
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negotiation,  but  he  refused,  so  long  as  the  time-limit  was 
retained,  to  ask  Ulster  even  to  consider  the  proposals. 
Mr  Redmond,  on  the  other  hand,  while  accepting  the 
Government's  plan  with  evident  reluctance,  declared  that 
"  in  his  view  Mr  Asquith  had  gone  to  the  very  extremest 
limits  of  concession."  Mr  William  O'Brien  and  Mr  Healy, 
for  their  part,  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
proposal. 

It  was  evident  that  Mr  Asquith  had  gone  as  far 
as  he  could  hope  to  induce  the  Irish  Nationalists  to 
go  with  him,  in  the  endeavour  to  placate  the  hostility 
of  Ulster,  and  that  Ulster  was  not  satisfied.  It  is 
easy,  indeed,  to  understand  the  objections  of  both 
Irish  parties  to  the  plan.  From  the  Nationalist  point 
of  view,  as  Mr  O'Brien  said,  the  amendments  would 
"  set  up  a  new  Act  of  Disunion  in  Ireland  among  Irishmen 
themselves."  From  the  point  of  view  of  Ulster,  as  Mr  Bonar 
Law  argued,  "  if  you  think  it  is  wrong  to  compel  them  to 
come  in  to-day,  how  can  you  think  it  is  right  to  compel  them 
to  come  in  to-morrow?  "  The  acceptance  of  the  plan, 
moreover,  by  the  predominantly  Unionist  counties  would 
appear  as  the  betrayal  of  those  districts  in  Ulster  in  which 
there  might  be  a  Nationalist  majority:  and  lastly,  the  very 
brief  description  of  his  proposals  vouchsafed  by  the  Prime 
Minister  made  it  impossible  to  say  what  the  position  of 
Ulster  as  a  whole  would  really  be. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  proposals  was  a  yet  further 
fall  in  the  political  weather-glass.  The  Government  had 
apparently  made  their  last  offer,  and  it  was  less  than 
Ulster  could  accept.  On  March  14  Mr  Churchill  delivered 
an  uncompromising  speech  at  Bradford,  and  on  March  16 
Mr  Asquith  even  refused  to  explain  the  machinery  of  his 
plan,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  useless  to  do  so  in  view 
of  the  temper  in  which  it  had  been  received.  On  March  19 
Mr  Bonar  Law  announced  that  the  Opposition  would 
abide  by  the  result  of  a  Referendum  (without  plural  voting) 
on  the  Bill  as  amended  by  Mr  Asquith's  proposals,  and 
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that  Lord  Lansdowne  would  advise  the  House  of  Lords  to 
accept  it  on  these  terms.  Mr  Asquith's  reply  seemed, 
however,  to  hold  out  no  hope  that  the  suggestion  would  be 
entertained. 

The  Parliamentary  situation  is  thus  once  more  exactly 
what  it  was  when  Parliament  rose  in  August,  1913,  with  this 
difference — that  the  country  is  now  on  the  actual  verge  of 
civil  war. 

II 

TO  this  crisis  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  led  by  a 
process  as  relentless  as  the  march  of  a  Greek  tragedy. 
Liberal  statesmen  are  not  the  Solons  nor  yet  the  Cleons 
which  their  followers  and  their  opponents  conceive 
them  to  be.  They  are  able  but  fallible  men,  and 
they  made  a  choice  four  years  ago  which  most  able  men 
would  have  made  in  their  place.  They  had  an  end  to  gain — 
the  passage  of  the  People's  Budget  and  the  restoration  of 
the  Parliamentary  balance  between  the  Commons  and  the 
Lords.  The  case  was  urgent,  and  it  was  of  paramount  im- 
portance in  their  eyes.  It  could  be  won  only  by  the  firm 
adherence  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  to  the  Liberal-Labour 
ranks.  Whatever  the  sacrifice  of  independence  which  accep- 
tance of  that  support  might  involve,  it  involved  no  sacrifice 
of  principle,  nor  even  of  self-respect.  Home  Rule  was  still 
upon  the  standards  of  the  party.  The  pledge  against  trans- 
ferring it  from  the  standards  to  the  Statute  Book  had 
expired  at  the  first  general  election  of  1910;  its  coming 
expiry  had  indeed  been  proclaimed  by  Mr  Churchill, 
in  the  throes  of  a  by-election  at  Manchester,  as  early  as 
1908.*  Well  may  it  have  seemed  to  practical  men  that  a 

*  "  But  when  this  Parliament  has  reached  its  conclusion,  I  am  strongly  of 
opinion — and  I  speak  on  the  authority  of  the  Prime  Minister — that  the 
Liberal  Party  should  claim  full  authority  and  a  free  hand  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  Irish  self-government  without  being  restricted  to  some  measure 
of  administration  and  devolution  of  the  character  of  the  Irish  Council  Bill." — 
Mr  Churchill  in  Manchester,  April  20,  1908,  as  reported  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian. 
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promise  to  carry  it  sooner  than  they  might  otherwise  have 
attempted  to  do  was  but  a  small  concession  to  make  for 
the  immediate  achievement  of  their  main  political  aim. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  some  members  of  the  Cabinet — 
including  the  Prime  Minister — had  hoped  to  see  the  Irish 
question  approached  in  this  century  along  a  different  road; 
but  even  the  most  consistent  of  men  may  modify  their 
views  in  circumstances  which  they  have  not  foreseen. 

Coalition  government  is  always  open  to  objection  and 
the  gravity  of  the  course  taken  by  the  Government  did 
not  arise  from  the  process  of  coalition  itself,  but  from 
the  questions  to  which  the  process  was  applied.  Had 
Ministers  been  rather  less  able  as  politicians  in  the  critical 
summer  and  autumn  of  1910,  which  saw  the  failure  of  the 
inter-party  conference  summoned  after  King  Edward's  death 
and  the  flinging  back  of  the  constitutional  question  into  the 
vortex  of  party  politics;  had  they  shown  less  eagerness  to 
gain  an  immediate  point,  and  in  their  stead  more  vision, 
more  constructive  power,  more  breadth;  had  a  certain  easy 
opportunism  not  vitiated  their  judgment  of  means  as 
apart  from  ends — then  indeed  they  would  not  have 
failed  to  realize  that  the  method  which  seemed  to  be 
simplest  at  the  moment  was  in  reality  incapable  of  solving 
the  great  constitutional  problems  to  which  they  were 
addressed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  vision  was  lacking 
also  on  the  Unionist  side  at  that  momentous  turning-point 
in  English  and  Irish  history;  but  the  initiative  after  the 
Conference  was  with  the  Government,  and  on  the  Govern- 
ment must  fall  the  responsibility  for  what  the  breakdown 
of  the  Conference  has  produced. 

It  was,  to  begin  with,  a  profound  error  of  judgment 
to  suppose  that  a  fundamental  change,  or  series  of  changes, 
in  the  constitution  of  the  realm  could  be  carried  and 
enforced  without  some  general  measure  of  national  assent. 
No  single  party  can  clai'm  to  remould  the  framework  of  the 
State  to  suit  its  own  ideas.  To  be  stable,  an  alteration  of  the 
constitution  must  be  a  resultant  from  the  conflict  of  party 
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opinions,  not  the  arbitrary  work  of  one  party  alone.  There 
was  some  excuse,  so  far  as  the  Parliament  Act  was  con- 
cerned, for  the  failure  of  its  authors  to  realize  how  revo- 
lutionary would  be  its  effect  upon  the  normal  working  of 
the  legislative  machine.  But  the  Act  was  admittedly  a 
provisional  measure,  which  would  be  superseded,  as  its 
Preamble  stated,  by  the  creation  of  a  Second  Chamber 
with  properly  defined  powers.  It  might  therefore  have  been 
reasonably  applied  to  the  passage  of  ordinary  legislation, 
however  contentious,  pending  the  reform  of  the  House  of 
Lords ;  but  the  constitutional  interregnum  which  it  created 
was  not  justly  to  be  used  for  the  enactment  by  duress  of  any 
further  change  in  the  fundamental  institutions  of  the 
kingdom. 

Unhappily  the  arrangement  with  the  Irish  Nationalists 
by  which  the  Government  had  been  enabled  to  carry  the 
Parliament  Act  committed  Ministers  to  the  introduction 
of  another  great  constitutional  innovation — Home  Rule — 
before  they  attempted  to  settle  the  fundamental  Parlia- 
mentary question  which  was  left  in  suspense.  It  committed 
them,  moreover,  to  the  same  error  of  method  in  the  Irish 
question  as  in  the  constitutional  issue  between  the  Com- 
mons and  Lords — the  error  of  attempting  to  carry  great 
constitutional  changes,  like  ordinary  party  measures,  by  the 
overriding  force  of  party  discipline.  Accepting  these  con- 
ditions, they  ignored  the  certain  resistance  of  the  Ulster 
Unionists  and  framed  a  measure  in  which  the  feeling  of 
Nationalist  Ireland  alone  had  adequate  part. 

Such  a  method  could  only  be  successful  on  the 
assumption  that  the  great  division  of  faith,  opinion  and 
sentiment  which  has  been  the  keynote  of  Irish  history  for 
three  centuries  and  mere  was  no  longer  fundamental  or 
even  real.  If  that  assumption  proved  to  be  at  variance  with 
the  facts,  the  error  was  certain  to  prove  fatal  to  the  primary 
objects  of  the  Home  Rule  policy — the  appeasement  of 
Ireland  and  the  relief  of  Westminster.  At  variance  with 
the  facts  it  was,  as  all  who  knew  Ulster  knew  only  too  well; 
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and  now  the  facts  have  asserted  themselves  in  their  inexor- 
able way.  The  consequences  can  no  longer  be  obscured. 
In  Ireland,  the  problem  has  been  complicated  by  all  the 
furies  of  the  older  times  which  were  slowly  passing  away; 
in  England,  party  relations,  already  embittered,  have  been 
raised  by  Irish  associations  into  a  greater  obstacle  to 
settlement  than  ever  before.  If  the  end  in  politics  sometimes 
justifies  the  means,  the  means  much  more  frequently 
defeat  the  end.  There  was  never  a  clearer  instance  than 
Mr  Asquith's  and  Mr  Redmond's  position  to-day;  for, 
having  adopted  the  wrong  method  when  they  first  set  out, 
they  must  now  either  abandon  their  policy  and  set  out 
afresh,  or  else  they  must  carry  their  policy  in  conditions 
which  make  its  failure  inevitable. 

It  would  have  been  unreasonable  to  hope  that  the  Na- 
tionalist party,  unaided  and  alone,  would  recognize  the 
danger  of  steering  their  traditional  course.  Their  political 
organization  has  long-established  affiliations  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  which  its  modern  representatives  are  bound  to 
respect.  Protestant  Ireland  is  the  symbol  to  them  of 
an  alien  ascendancy  to  which  they  trace  the  whole  long 
tale  of  Irish  woes,  and,  like  their  fathers,  they  seek  to  will 
it  away  by  a  sheer  act  of  faith.  Something  of  this  attitude 
to  unwelcome  facts  is  a  not  uncommon  feature  of  the 
Irish  temperament;  it  is  sometimes  heroism  and  sometimes 
cowardice,  and  noticeable  at  all  times  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Irish  life. 

The  "  All-for-Ire]and "  movement  initiated  by  Mr 
William  O'Brien  and  Mr  Healy  after  the  great  success  of  the 
Land  Conference,  which  brought  all  types  of  Irishmen  in 
friendly  counsel  round  one  board,  had  shown,  it  is  true,  a 
clearer  and  longer  perception  of  the  modern  Irish  need. 
What  Mr  Healy  is  wont  to  call  "  a  composition  "  between 
all  parties  was  indeed  the  only  road  to  settlement  of  the  poli- 
tical question  as  of  the  agrarian  one.  But  the  influence  of  the 
"  All-for- Ireland  "  League  has  not  yet  been  very  wide, 
and  its  failure  to  transform  the  stereotyped  appeal  of  the 
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official  Nationalist  machine  is  a  good  measure  of  the 
political  monopoly  which  that  appeal  has  acquired. 
For  the  whole  mind  of  the  Irish  democracy,  since  its 
new  political  power  was  shaped  and  mobilized  by  Parnell, 
has  been  set  on  a  single  dream.  Every  measure  of  practical 
utility,  every  opening  for  some  instalment  of  reform,  has 
been  prejudiced,  if  not  lost,  by  visionary  expectations  from 
the  coming  of  Home  Rule.  This  was  the  panacea,  the  only 
political  aim  which  was  worth  a  moment's  endeavour,  the 
only  subject  on  which  politicians  had  any  need  to  speak.  The 
most  far-seeing  of  Irish  Home  Rulers  have  been  the  keenest 
to  lament  the  dominance  of  this  one  idea.  Ordinary  political 
thought  of  a  practical  kind  had  ceased  through  it  to  exist. 
It  had  hypnotized  the  mind  and  force  of  the  country  into 
an  enervating  belief  that  agitation  was  the  all-sufficient 
means  of  bringing  the  millennium. 

It  was  clearly  impossible  for  Nationalist  politicians 
to  escape  of  their  own  initiative  from  this  devouring 
preoccupation,  which  gave  them  such  power  as  they  had 
yet  been  able  to  assert;  but  the  duty  of  British  statesmanship 
in  the  twentieth  century  was  to  bring  the  sentiment  as 
quickly  as  possible  into  some  true  and  practical  relation  with 
the  actual  conditions  and  necessities  of  Ireland  as  a  whole. 
Working  with  the  "  All-for- Ireland  "  movement,  and  striv- 
ing to  free  the  politics  of  their  own  time  from  the  blindness 
and  rancour  of  the  past,  English  and  Irish  statesmen  might 
together  have  produced  a  new  political  atmosphere,  in 
which  the  two  Irish  nations  would  have  composed  their 
differences  and  set  to  work  in  unison  upon  the  regenera- 
tion and  development  of  their  common  heritage.  But 
the  malicious  fate  which  has  always  dragged  Ireland  into 
English  politics  at  critical  moments  in  her  history  was  still 
awake.  Irish  policy,  in  the  climax  of  the  English  constitu- 
tional struggle,  became  a  governing  factor  in  controversies 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Irish  question  as  such. 
Instead  of  mediating  between  the  two  Irish  nations,  each 
English  party,  in  pursuit  of  its  own  objects,  has  inflamed 
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the  old  Irish  divisions  and  identified  itself  with  one  of  the 
Irish  camps,  so  that  the  Irish  problem  is  now  worse  compli- 
cated than  ever  by  association  with  the  larger  issue  between 
the  English  forces  of  conservatism  and  the  English  forces 
of  change.  No  Irishman  ever  did  his  country  a  worse 
service  than  the  man  who  taught  her  that  Irish  union  could 
be  founded  on  English  strife. 

The  partisan  process  by  which  the  Government's  Irish 
Bill  was  framed  was  little  calculated  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  of  Irish  differences;  but  the  crowning  mis- 
fortune has  arisen  from  the  circumstances  attending  the 
passage  of  the  Parliament  Act  and  from  the  interdependence 
of  all  the  measures  which  are  to  be  passed  under  it.  Having 
pledged  themselves  in  the  course  of  the  English  struggle 
to  a  one-sided  treatment  of  the  Irish  problem,  Liberals  have 
been  unable  to  reconsider  their  Irish  policy  without  sacri- 
ficing all  the  other  causes  which  they  have  at  heart.  All  the 
political  force  behind  the  other  measures  in  the  Liberal  pro- 
gramme, such  as  Welsh  Disestablishment  and  franchise 
reform,  and  all  the  hopes  for  the  future  which  centre  in  the 
success  of  the  Parliament  Act  itself,  have  been  concentrated 
in  the  maintenance  of  an  untenable  view  of  Irish  affairs. 
The  assumption  that  the  deep  divisions  of  Irish  life  are 
unreal  and  can  be  ignored  has  been  made  in  all  sincerity 
by  every  organ  and  spokesman  of  the  Liberal  party  for 
nearly  two  years.  In  the  hardening  processes  of  political 
conflict  it  has  become  an  essential  part  of  a  militant  political 
creed.  Liberals  have  thus  become  blind  to  all  but  one 
aspect  of  the  constitutional  struggle  in  which  they  are 
engaged.  In  the  Ulster  preparations  they  see  only  a  gross 
menace  to  constitutional  government;  in  the  support  given 
to  Ulster  by  the  Unionist  party  they  resent  a  constitutional 
outrage.  There  was  never  a  stranger  example  of  the  effect 
of  the  party  system  on  human  minds  than  this  attitude 
in  men  to  whom  "  government  by  consent  of  the  governed  " 
has  long  been  a  cherished  political  principle. 

The   Parliamentary  situation   is    thus  locked  in  a  fatal 
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chain  of  errors  and  engagements  going  back  to  the  struggle 
over  the  Budget  of  1909.  Ministers  are  not  their  own 
masters.  Anxious  to  make  concessions  for  the  sake  of  Irish 
peace,  they  are  debarred  by  the  strong  hand  of  their  Irish 
allies  from  making  the  concessions  adequate.  If  they  stand 
by  their  allies,  they  will  have  to  face  civil  war.  If  they  part 
from  their  allies,  they  lose  all  which  they  have  fought  for 
during  three  strenuous  years.  It  is  a  desperate  dilemma. 


Ill 


THE  Unionist  position  is  hardly  less  difficult. 
As  its  name  implies,  it  is  a  fundamental  principle 
of  the  party  that  Gladstonian  Home  Rule,  as  embodied 
in  the  Bills  of  1886,  1893  and  1912,  is  a  bad  thing.  The 
real  base  upon  which  this  principle  rests  is  the  belief 
that  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  Parliament  with  the 
powers  proposed  would  amount,  sooner  or  later,  to  virtual 
separation.  Unionists  believe  that  the  Bill  if  carried  would 
not  only  weaken  the  United  Kingdom  to  a  dangerous 
extent,  but  would  work  grave  injury  to  Ireland  herself 
through  the  loss  of  her  rightful  position  in  the  Common- 
wealth. Home  Rule,  in  fact,  is  opposed  just  as  much  on 
British  as  on  Irish  grounds. 

From  these  principles  the  party  as  a  whole  has  never 
departed.  But  the  exigencies  of  democratic  politics  have 
driven  them  to  lay  a  disproportionate  stress  on  the  Irish 
side  of  the  question.  Home  Rule,  so  Unionists  believe, 
would  be  equally  or  even  more  objectionable  from  the 
Imperial  point  of  view  if  Ulster  were  entirely  Nationalist. 
But  Ulster  is  not,  and  has  announced  her  intention  of 
resisting,  even  by  force  of  arms,  any  attempt  to  deprive 
her  of  her  due  position  in  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  This^  plain  danger  of  civil  war  is  the  feature 
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in  the  Home  Rule  controversy  which  has  caught  the  public 
eye,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  the  Opposition  should  make 
the  fullest  use  of  so  powerful  an  argument. 

In  doing  so,  however,  it  has  been  forced  into  an  ambigu- 
ous position.  The  party  which  prides  itself  on  its  devotion  to 
the  constitution  and  its  maintenance  of  the  principles  of 
law  and  order  is  found  to  be  condoning  open  and  violent 
resistance  to  constituted  authority.  If  it  is  true  and  right 
to  say  that  Ulster  will  fight  and  Ulster  will  be  right,  will 
this  lesson  be  lost  upon  other  discontented  elements  of 
society,  not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  in  our 
dependencies  beyond  the  seas? 

And  the  dangerous  consequences  of  this  attitude  do  not 
end  here,  for  those  in  Great  Britain  who  justify  the  acts  of 
the  Ulster  Covenanters  are  bound  to  ask  themselves  what 
their  own  position  must  be  in  the  event  of  conflict.  And  not 
only  theirs,  but  that  of  their  friends  and  sons  and  brothers 
who  hold  his  Majesty's  commission  or  serve  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Crown.  Thus  it  is  that  language  has  been  used 
— hardly  indeed  by  the  leaders,  but  certainly  by  some  of 
their  followers — which  hinted,  not  obscurely,  that  the  army 
would  be  found  a  broken  reed  upon  which  to  rely  in  the  fight 
with  Ulster. 

The  subject  is  a  very  difficult  one,  for  it  is  manifest  that 
the  imminence  of  civil  strife,  in  whatever  form,  may 
sometimes  confront  soldiers  with  the  most  grave  of  all 
dilemmas  between  public  duty  and  private  conscience. 
When  that  dilemma  begins  to  be  felt,  the  anxiety  bred 
of  it  must  necessarily  spread  to  those  throughout  the 
nation  whose  connexion  with  the  army,  whether  through 
past  service  or  present  relationship,  is  close;  and  it  is  only 
proper  that  attention  should  be  called  to  it  by  men,  like  Lord 
Roberts,  who  speak  with  unchallenged  authority  from  the 
soldier's  point  of  view.  The  English  precedents,  moreover 
— for  instance,  in  the  American  War  of  Independence — 
show  that  the  plea  of  conscience  has  been  put  forward  by 
officers  and  allowed  considerable  latitude  by  British 
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Governments.  It  must  be  obvious,  indeed,  that  the  subject 
is  not  one  on  which  it  is  possible  to  dogmatize.  The  decision 
must  be  left  to  the  conscience  of  the  officers  affected. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  clear  that  for  politicians 
to  make  appeals  to  the  conscience  of  the  army  must  create 
a  most  dangerous  precedent.  The  King's  soldiers,  whether 
they  be  commissioned  or  non-commissioned,  have  no  more 
politics  than  His  Majesty;  they  cannot  be  quoted,  or  claimed 
in  support,  by  any  kind  of  partisan.  It  is  therefore  well  that 
Sir  Edward  Carson  has  put  on  record  his  detestation  of  the 
imputation  that  the  Ulster  leaders  had  sought  to  tamper 
with  the  loyalty  of  the  troops.  Speaking  at  Manchester  on 
December  3,  1913,  he  said: 

"  There  have  been  gross  misrepresentations  of  all 
our  actions,  but  I  think  nothing  more  gross  than  the 
way  they  try  to  represent  our  dealings  with  the  British 
army.  They  never  will  see  that  one  of  our  greatest 
ambitions  is  to  see  the  United  Kingdom  great  and  power- 
ful against  all  foes.  They  tell  us  sometimes  that  we  are 
trying  to  tamper  with  the  army.  It  is  a  foul  lie.  It  would 
indeed  be  poor  pluck  to  say,  *  We  are  prepared  to  fight 
because  we  know  the  army  will  not  act.'  No.  I  have  said 
before  and  I  say  now — and  in  doing  so  I  am  merely 
associating  myself  with  what  fell  from  Lord  Derby  last 
evening  or  the  evening  before — I  say  this,  that  it  would 
be  a  bad  day  for  the  country  if  the  army  under  any 
circumstances  wrere  to  refuse  to  obey  the  lawful  orders 
of  those  who  are  put  in  command  over  them.  Of  course 
they  must.  But  it  is  for  that  very  reason  that  statesmen 
and  politicians  ought  to  look  ahead.  It  is  for  that  very 
reason  that  statesmen  and  politicians  ought  to  know  to 
what  their  acts  lead.  No  one  will  blame  the  army  for 
shooting  upon  Ulstermen.  But  the  country  will  hold  the 
Government  that  puts  forward  the  army  as  responsible. 
You  can  control  the  Government." 

This  has  the  true  patriotic  ring,  and  Sir  Edward  Carson 
repeated  it  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  20.  It  is 
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to  be  wished  that  all  the  utterances  of  Unionist  orators  had 
been  equally  free  from  reproach. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Unionist  party  failed  to  realize,  just 
as  the  Liberals  did,  that  after  their  defeat  in  1910  the  con- 
stitutional question  and  all  that  lay  behind  it  would  have  to 
be  settled  by  other  than  party  methods,  if  the  country  was 
not  to  be  plunged  into  a  struggle  which  would  jeopardize 
its  institutions  and  do  incalculable  havoc  to  its  political  life. 
The  opportunity  of  compromise  was  brought  by  King 
Edward's  death,  which  imposed  a  truce  upon  all  parties  and 
made  possible  the  Conference,  prolonged  through  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1910.  The  history  of  the  Conference 
has  never  been  revealed,  but  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  the 
Unionist  members  who  attended  it  of  a  blindness,  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  then:  opponents,  to  the  consequences  which 
lay  before  the  country  if  they  failed.  From  that  time  the 
party  has  drifted  from  defeat  to  defeat  without  ever  having 
succeeded  in  setting  before  the  country  any  clear  alternative 
to  the  policy  of  the  Parliament  Bill. 

Upon  the  introduction  of  the  Government  of  Ireland 
Bill  in  the  following  year,  the  party  fought  an  uphill  fight 
in  very  trying  conditions  during  all  the  Parliamentary 
debates  on  the  measure.  When  those  debates  are  reviewed 
by  future  historians,  a  tribute  will  be  paid  to  much  solid  and 
conscientious  work  on  the  part  of  Unionist  members,  in 
spite  of  the  depressing  handicap  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  policy  of  the  Parliament  Act  combined  with  stringent 
application  of  the  closure  and  the  guillotine.  But  here  again 
the  attitude  was  purely  negative.  There  was  an  almost  entire 
failure  to  realize  that  in  the  changed  conditions  of  the 
times  some  alternative  Irish  policy  was  an  essential  require- 
ment in  men  who  were  fighting  the  Liberal  and  Nationalist 
alliance  for  the  good  of  Ireland  as  well  as  for  their  own.  And 
the  inevitable  result  has  been  that,  despite  the  force  of  their 
criticism  in  Parliament,  their  standing  with  the  country  has 
not  much  improved.  The  guidance  of  Unionism  has  passed 
from  the  heads  of  the  party  to  the  representatives  of  the 
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Covenant.  Such  concessions  as  have  been  made  by  the 
Government  are  due  to  the  power  of  the  Volunteers,  and 
not  to  the  power  of  the  Opposition  Front  Bench. 

The  failure  of  the  Unionist  leaders  to  produce  an  alter- 
native policy  at  an  earlier  stage  exposes  them  to  fatal  sus- 
picion now.  Having  followed  Ulster,  they  are  accused  of 
using  Ulster  as  a  pawn  in  the  party  game.  Having  failed  to 
impress  their  own  standpoint  upon  the  country,  they  are 
charged  with  complicity  in  the  Covenant  as  a  means  to 
defeating  the  Parliament  Act  and  the  other  measures 
besides  Home  Rule  which  the  Parliament  Act  now 
harbours  under  its  wing.  The  constitutional  demand  for 
a  general  election  before  force  is  employed  against  the 
Covenanters  has  thus  been  deprived  of  its  proper  power,  for 
it  can  be  too  easily  dismissed  as  a  device  for  retrieving  the  dis- 
asters of  1910  and  1911.  Colour  has,  moreover,  been  lent  to 
this  suspicion  by  the  Unionist  position  on  other  questions  ot 
the  day.  If,  their  opponents  argue,  they  had  been  entirely 
sincere  in  their  case  against  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  they  would 
have  taken  every  means  to  make  it  the  single  issue  in  the 
country,  and  they  would  have  declared  in  unmistakable 
English  that  Tariff  Reform  and  all  other  issues  were  for  the 
time  being  laid  aside.  So  far  from  doing  this,  they  have 
declared  within  the  past  few  weeks  that  if  a  Unionist 
Government  is  returned  to  power,  it  will  regard  itself  as  free 
to  carry  the  Edinburgh  programme  of  Tariff  Reform. 

This  criticism,  though  easily  overstated,  is  damaging; 
for  defence  of  a  threatened  constitution  is  not  well  asso- 
ciated with  advocacy  of  so  fundamental  a  change  in  the 
political  and  economic  system  of  the  country  as  Tariff 
Reform.  The  weakness  of  the  party's  course  on  the  fiscal 
question  suggests,  moreover,  that  it  is  mainly  concerned 
with  manoeuvres  for  recovering  power;  and  this  impression 
is  much  accentuated  by  the  constant  suspicion  that  it  is 
seeking  to  defeat  democracy  by  means  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  Seeing,  for  instance,  that  the  House  of  Lords  has 
no  power  in  the  last  resort  to  amend  or  delay  the  Home 
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Rule  Bill,  some  Unionists  have  argued  that  the  object 
should  be  attained  by  the  rejection  or  amendment  of  the 
Army  Annual  Bill,  which  is  the  sole  authority  by  which 
the  forces  of  the  Crown  are  paid,  maintained  and  disciplined. 
The  rejection  of  the  Bill  is  not  a  possibility  that  need  be 
discussed,  but  its  amendment  on  such  terms  as  to  prevent 
the  use  of  the  troops  against  Ulster  until  a  general  election 
has  been  held  has  been  much  in  the  air.  Even  this  amend- 
ment, however,  involves  a  limitation  of  the  executive  power 
of  His  Majesty's  Government  which  no  Government  could 
possibly  accept.  It  would  necessarily  be  taken  as  a  challenge 
from  the  unrepresentative  Chamber  to  the  authority  of  the 
Chamber  which  makes  and  unmakes  Cabinets.  Whatever 
its  warrant  in  constitutional  theory,  it  would,  in  fact, 
be  treated  as  a  move  in  the  party  game  which  began 
in.  1909.  If  Ulster  were  in  actual  and  open  revolt,  if  civil 
bloodshed  were  in  fact  the  certain  consequence  of  the 
passage  of  the  Bill  on  the  usual  terms,  or  if  the  conscience 
of  the  Army  were  known  to  be  perplexed  regarding  the 
commands  which  it  might  be  called  upon  to  obey,  then 
indeed  the  House  of  Lords  might  claim  with  very  great 
force  the  right  to  delay  the  conflict  while  it  could — for  the 
Bill,  after  all,  was  made  an  annual  Bill  with  the  express 
purpose  of  enabling  Parliament  to  prevent  what  it  might 
regard  as  a  tyrannous  use  of  military  force  by  the  Executive 
of  the  day.  But  the  Chamber  and  the  party  which  claim  to 
have  the  constitution  in  their  especial  care  could  not  seek 
to  make  rebellion  easy  in  advance  without  bringing  down 
a  just  and  certain  retribution  upon  the  constitutional  cause. 
The  question,  in  any  case,  has  now  become  an  academic 
one,  for  a  large  part  of  the  Army  itself  has  put  forward 
the  plea  of  conscience  and  secured  its  acceptance  by  the 
Government. 

Mr  Bonar  Law's  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 

March  20,  in  the  Vote  of  Censure  debate,  showed  with 

unmistakable  sincerity  the  deep   concern  with  which  the 

Unionist  leaders  have  seen  the  crisis  drawing  nearer,  and 
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beyond  their  power  to  arrest.  The  Opposition  leader's 
speech  was  indeed  remarkable  for  the  candour  with  which 
it  admitted  the  responsibility  of  the  party  system  for  the 
present  deadlock  and  the  generosity  with  which  it  forbore 
to  press  a  strong  debating  case.  But  the  mere  fact  that, 
while  in  suggesting  the  Referendum  Mr  Bonar  Law  pledged 
himself  to  abide  by  the  result,  Sir  Edward  Carson  gave  no 
such  pledge,  is  a  clear  sign  that  the  Unionist  party,  like  the 
Liberal  party,  no  longer  entirely  controls  its  own  destinies. 
It  is  the  position  of  the  Covenanters  upon  which  everything 
now  depends. 


IV 

IT  may  be  galling  to  Englishmen — it  is  certainly  so  to  the 
rest  of  Irishmen — that  Ulster  should  have  succeeded  in 
asserting  this  dominant  position;  but  the  fact  is  incontest- 
able, and  the  consequences  will  be  grave  if  it  is  not 
adequately  recognized  within  a  period  which  has  gradually 
shortened  from  months  to  weeks,  and  will  very  soon 
shorten  from  weeks  to  days.  The  pride  of  the  Ulster  Pro- 
testants, their  power  of  action,  their  narrowness  of  mind, 
their  religious  bigotry,  their  absolute  self-sufficiency — these 
are  factors  which  will  have  to  be  dealt  with,  however  un- 
reasonable their  present  manifestation  may  seem  to  be.  The 
time  for  argument  and  persuasion  has  gone,  and  it  will 
not  return  until  full  consideration  has  been  paid  to  an 
attitude  which  has  been  gradually  hardened  into  adamant 
by  disbelief  and  ridicule. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  people  at  a  distance  to  realize  the 
intensity  with  which  the  Ulsterman  holds  his  creed.  For 
the  most  part,  they  do  not  know  his  history;  and  they  have 
little  conception  of  how  that  history  has  burnt  itself  into 
the  every-day  existence  of  the  province.  It  sounds  absurd 
that  men  should  regard  the  Union  Jack  as  the  symbol  of  a 
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party  creed  and  sing  the  National  Anthem  as  a  prayer 
for  the  discomfiture  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  But  the 
actual  circumstances  of  life  in  Ulster  need  not  be  studied 
long  for  light  to  dawn  upon  the  mystery.  The  vehement 
declarations  of  disloyalty  to  the  Throne  and  the  Empire  in 
which  Nationalist  organs  and  speakers  have  traditionally 
indulged  have,  of  course,  to  be  judged  in  the  light  of  Irish 
history  if  they  are  to  be  properly  appraised.  They  need 
not  greatly  trouble  Englishmen;  but  they  explain  why  the 
Union  Jack  and  the  National  Anthem  have  a  significance 
in  Ulster  quite  different  from  their  normal  significance  in 
the  British  world. 

Nothing,  again,  has  been  more  common  in  Nationalist 
agitation  than  the  fiercest  denunciation  of  the  British  Army, 
coupled  with  exhortations  to  Irishmen  not  to  betray  their 
country  by  enlisting  in  it.  This  also  need  not  be  taken  too 
seriously  on  the  English  side  of  the  Irish  Channel;  but  it 
gives  some  justification  for  the  feeling  of  the  Covenanters 
towards  the  threat  that  the  British  Army  will  be  used  to 
force  them  under  a  Nationalist  Government. 

There  may  be  too  much  arrogance  and  intolerance  in  the 
Ulster  position,  but  neither  Englishmen  nor  Scotsmen 
should  forget  that  they  are  responsible  for  the  history 
which  planted  the  forebears  of  these  Covenanters  in  the 
North-east  of  Ireland.  It  is  enough  that  these  men 
believe  themselves  to  be  arming  to  defend  their  funda- 
mental rights  of  citizenship  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
They  are  not  seeking  to  destroy  the  existing  order  of  society, 
as  Mr  Churchill's  rhetorical  analogies  at  Bradford  implied; 
they  are  only  seeking  to  preserve  it  from  what  they  regard 
as  a  menace  to  established  liberty.  They  may  be  reasoned 
with,  if  they  are  thought  to  be  wrong;  but  they  cannot 
be  coerced  without  irreparable  injury  to  both  British 
and  Irish  interests.  Till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Ireland  was  governed  in  conformity  with  the  views  of  the 
Protestant  minority,  backed  by  the  physical  force  of  England. 
The  Liberal  party  has  now  drifted  into  an  attempt  to  settle 
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Ireland  on  the  converse  of  the  same  principle.  It  is  no 
remedy  of  injustice  to  invert  it. 

Is  it  unreasonable  in  the  Ulster  Unionists  to  refuse  the  pro- 
posal of  "  delayed  inclusion  "  put  forward  by  the  Govern- 
ment? 

There  is  not  much  to  recommend  the  discussion  of  a 
scheme  as  to  the  details  of  which  the  Government  intentions 
are  unknown.  Mr  Asquith  has  stated,  for  instance,  that  it  is 
not  yet  settled  whether  the  excluded  counties  should  have 
a  separate  Post  Office  from  the  rest  of  Ireland,  or  a  separate 
Judiciary,  or  Custom  Houses  along  their  land  frontiers. 
All  these  are  details,  it  is  true,  as  compared  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  exclusion,  or  rather  of  delayed  inclusion,  which  is 
the  main  inspiration  of  the  scheme;  but  they  are  details  of 
vital  importance  to  any  adequate  consideration  of  its 
feasibility. 

There  are,  however,  certain  broad  considerations  with 
regard  to  the  scheme  which  may  be  briefly  pointed  out. 

The  objections  to  it,  very  succinctly  stated,  may  be  put 
under  two  heads — the  question  of  area,  and  the  question  of 
the  time-limit.  The  Government  plan  of  polling  the  province 
of  Ulster  by  counties,  with  Belfast  and  Londonderry  as 
separate  counties,  would  result,  on  the  showing  of  the  last 
election,  in  the  exclusion  of  Belfast  City,  Antrim,  Down, 
Londonderry  and  Armagh.  Derry  City,  with  its  bitter 
memories  and  its  almost  equal  population  of  Unionists  and 
Nationalists,  would  separate  itself  from  County  Londonderry 
by  a  majority  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  votes.  The  remaining 
counties — Donegal,  Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  Monaghan,  and 
Cavan — would  vote  by  varying  majorities  for  inclusion 
under  the  Dublin  Parliament.  It  is  considered,  even  in 
Nationalist  circles,  that  one  or  two  of  the  border  counties 
• — Tyrone  and  Fermanagh — might  vote  for  exclusion  in  spite 
of  their  Nationalist  majorities ;  but  the  point  is  a  very  doubt- 
ful one,  and  it  does  not  greatly  affect  the  merits  of  the 
scheme. 

The  main  consideration  is  the  utter  injustice  of  the 
arrangement  to  the  minorities  on  either  side  of  the  line, 
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wherever  the  line  is  drawn.  In  the  six  border  counties  the 
Covenanters  have  no  less  than  thirty  battalions  of  volun- 
teers and  a  regiment  of  horse,  organized  and  well  supplied 
with  arms — in  all,  thirty  thousand  strong.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  this  stalwart  minority  would  in  any  case  be 
deserted  by  their  Unionist  brethren  in  the  four  counties 
round  Belfast;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that,  if  they  were  aban- 
doned, they  would  simply  fight  for  themselves,  and  their 
example  would  inevitably  provoke  disorder  and  violence 
among  the  Nationalist  minority  in  the  four  counties,  who 
would  claim  the  right  to  resist  exclusion  from  the  Irish 
Parliament  by  the  same  means  as  those  who  were  resisting 
inclusion  under  it. 

Wherever  the  responsibility  for  them  may  lie,  these  are 
the  facts;  and  they  show  that  the  Government  scheme, 
whether  or  not  the  parties  agreed  to  it  at  Westminster, 
would  bring  to  Ireland,  not  peace,  but  a  terrible  recrudes- 
cence of  the  hatred  and  bitterness  which  statesmen  are 
seeking  to  dispel. 

If  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  question  of  area  holds 
out  this  forbidding  prospect,  the  difficulty  presented  by  the 
time-limit  holds  out  a  worse.  It  is  possible  to  contend  that 
violence  could  be  localized  in  the  border  counties  and  ulti- 
mately stamped  out,  if  it  is  assumed  that  the  rest  of  Ireland 
would  give  violence  no  countenance  and  that  the  peace 
of  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole  would  not  be  troubled 
by  further  Irish  agitation.  But  insistence  on  the  time-limit 
puts  any  such  assumption  out  of  court,  because  the  tremen- 
dous interest  of  the  excluded  counties  in  the  two  elections 
to  be  held  before  the  time-limit  expires  would  compel  them 
to  keep  their  case  before  the  United  Kingdom  electorate  by 
every  means  in  their  power.  Their  experience  in  the  past 
two  years  has  shown  them  that  there  is  only  one  way  of 
making  sure  that  English  politicians  will  not  forget  them, 
and  that  is  preparation  for  civil  war.  They  would  take  that 
way  relentlessly,  and  British  politics  would  be  confused 
and  embittered  for  six  years  more  by  the  constant  menace  of 
the  very  catastrophe  which  the  exclusion  proposals  are 
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intended  to  avert.  Statesmen  could  not  pay  danegeld  for 
present  security  in  a  more  futile  form. 

Much,  moreover,  as  the  United  Kingdom  would  suffer, 
the  legacy  to  Ireland  would  be  an  even  darker  curse. 
When  once  an  Irish  Parliament  had  been  established  in 
College  Green  with  the  powers  conceded  to  it  by  the  present 
Bill,  a  free  and  unfettered  revision  of  the  settlement  would 
have  become  so  difficult  as  almost  to  be  impossible. 
If  Unionists  won  either  of  the  elections  before  1921,  they 
might  seek  by  every  means  at  their  disposal  to  frame  a 
scheme  of  self-government  for  Ireland  to  which  all  Ireland 
would  consent,  but  the  position  already  given  to  the  Dublin 
Government  would  raise  a  thousand  obstacles  to  any  settle- 
ment which  Ulster  could  accept.  The  only  alternative  would 
be  that  the  excluded  counties  should  remain  excluded,  and 
the  dismemberment  of  Ireland  thereby  made  permanent. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  both  elections  were  to  end  in 
Unionist  defeat,  the  six  years'  postponement  would  only 
have  condemned  Ireland  to  a  fiercer  internal  struggle,  the 
wounds  of  which  it  might  take  another  century  to  salve. 


IT  is  possible  for  the  Government  to  avert  a  civil  conflict 
in  three  ways — by  abandoning  the  time-limit  in  their 
scheme  of  exclusion,  or  else  by  consenting  either  to  a 
Referendum  or  to  a  general  election.  It  is  not  possible 
for  the  Opposition  by  themselves  to  avert  it;  they  do  not 
possess  the  necessary  majority,  and  they  cannot  bind  the 
Covenanters.  It  seems  useless  to  approach  either  the 
Covenanters  or  the  Nationalists  with  arguments  on  the 
subject  of  exclusion.  An  impassable  gulf  yawns  between 
the  extreme  concessions  which  for  different  reasons  each 
side  is  prepared  to  make,  and  their  English  allies  must 
support  them.  Both  offers  are  in  any  case  only  temporary 
expedients,  which  do  not  pretend  to  furnish  a  permanent 
solution  of  the  crisis.  The  party  system  is  thus  bankrupt, 
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and  there  seems  to  be  no  chance  of  any  real  settlement 
until  all  parties  have  learnt  afresh  their  real  strength  at  the 
polls.  Since,  moreover,  the  Government  evidently  cannot 
abandon  the  time-limit  and  still  retain  its  majority,  a 
general  election  or  a  Referendum  are  the  only  real  alterna- 
tives to  civil  war. 

What  is  the  predominant  feeling  of  the  electorate 
now  towards  the  Irish  controversy?  It  is  difficult  to  say. 
The  by-elections  show  in  the  main  a  large  indifference. 
Where  changes  have  occurred,  they  have  been  due  for  the 
most  part  to  other  causes — to  the  growing  division  between 
Liberalism  and  Labour,  or  else  to  the  persistent  unpopu- 
larity of  the  Insurance  Act.  The  party  organizations  have 
been  full  of  fight;  as  usual,  they  demand  forward  policies 
and  a  fine  "  no  surrender  "  attitude.  But  there  is  no  sign 
that  their  demands  reflect  the  feelings  of  the  doubtful 
element  in  their  canvass-returns  which  ultimately  decides 
their  fates.  If  the  Unionist  case  has  made  but  little  im- 
pression as  yet,  so  has  the  Liberal  one.  So  far  as  the  Home 
Rule  issue  has  told  at  all,  it  has  told  in  favour  of  the 
Unionist  candidate;  but  the  plain  fact  seems  to  be  that 
neither  the  English  nor  the  Scottish  electorate  has  yet 
realized  the  gravity  of  the  danger  now  confronting  the 
country's  peace.  If  this  has  any  significance,  it  is  that  there 
is  very  little  support  in  the  country  at  large  for  an  un- 
yielding attitude  in  either  party.  Audiences  cheer  com- 
promise on  general  principles,  without  much  understanding 
what  it  is  all  about. 

Unhappily  the  time  has  passed  for  conference  between  the 
parties.  As  they  stand,  they  are  both  so  tied  and  hampered 
by  their  engagements  that  free  discussion  is  impossible 
even  in  the  quiet  of  a  council-room,  and  on  either 
side  the  leaders  are  answerable  to  great  bodies  of  men 
whose  feelings  are  too  keenly  engaged  in  the  conflict  of 
the  moment  to  realize  fully  whither  the  conflict  is  drawing 
them. 

The  same  difficulty  applies  to  the  suggestion — valuable 
at  an  earlier  stage  though  it  might  well  have  been — which 
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has  been  put  forward  by  the  Westminster  Gazette.  Seeing 
that  some  form  of  exclusion  with  a  time-limit  would  be 
proposed,  the  Westminster  Gazette  suggested  that  "  it 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  appointment  of  a  statutory 
Commission  or  Convention  to  explore  the  question  of 
Home  Rule  ail  round,  and  report  to  Parliament  before  the 
period  expired."*  This  suggestion  was  immediately  wel- 
comed by  The  Times,  and  it  was  mentioned  with  approval 
by  Sir  Edward  Carson  in  his  final  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons. t  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  if  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  in  a  position  to  accept  it,  they  would  have 
done  so,  since  it  embodies  the  idea  set  forth  by  the  Prime 
Minister  when  he  first  introduced  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 
As  it  has  not  been  accepted,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable 
that  all  such  expedients  have  been  found  impossible. 

The  atmosphere  must  be  cleared  and  the  temperature 
lowered,  before  any  such  method  of  settlement  is  possible. 
The  rule  of  common  sense  would,  indeed,  be  soon  restored,  if 
matters  came  to  open  conflict  in  Ulster — but  at  what  a 
cost!  The  cost,  as  Mr  Bonar  Law  most  truly  said  when 
suggesting  a  Referendum,  of  having  "  added  another  ter- 
rible chapter  to  the  long  catalogue  of  bitter  and  indelible 
memories  which  have  been  the  curse  of  Ireland."!  Fighting 
can  settle  nothing;  it  will  only  make  settlement  a  thousand 
times  more  difficult. 

*  Westminster  Gazette,  March  II,  1914. 

t  "  Let  me  put  another  proposition  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  [the  Prime 
Minister].  He  has  told  us  over  and  over  again  that  this  Bill  is  to  be  the 
precursor  of  federation  for  the  whole  United  Kingdom.  I  always  doubted 
it,  but  if  that  is  so,  don't  you  get  entirely  out  of  that?  If  you  have  to 
reconsider  the  whole  question  in  the  next  few  years,  why  not  put  in  your 
Bill  that  the  Ulster  counties  shall  be  excluded  until  the  whole  question  is 
reconsidered  with  a  view  to  that  federation  of  which  this  is  the  start? 
Everybody  knows  who  has  considered  this  question  that  whatever  objection 
any  subject  of  the  Crown  may  have  to  a  Federation  Bill,  he  at  all  events 
cannot  say  he  would  fight,  because  as  a  subject  of  the  King  he  is  receiving 
equal  treatment  with  every  other  subject.  It  is  when  you  separate  one  class, 
and  say  that  they  are  to  have  separate  treatment  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  furthermore  that  they  are  to  be  handed  over  to  their 
traditional  enemies,  then  the  right  to  fight  arises." — Sir  Edward  Carson  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  March  19,  from  The  Times  report,  March  20. 

I  House  of  Commons,  March  19,  1914. 
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Nor  can  counsel  be  given  an  adequate  range  in  the  inter- 
val which  remains  before  the  Parliament  Act  is  applied. 
Calm  discussion — to  say  nothing  of  really  comprehensive 
conference — is  out  of  the  question  while  the  present  Bill 
is  suspended  over  Ulster  like  the  sword  of  Damocles  ready 
to  fall  at  an  appointed  time.  It  would  be  very  difficult  when 
once  the  Bill  had  passed,  even  in  an  amended  form,  since  the 
presence  of  a  Home  Rule  measure  on  the-  Statute  Book 
would  necessarily  hamper  counsel  at  every  turn  and  stand 
like  a  rock  in  the  avenue  to  settlement.  For  if  once  the  Bill 
has  passed  under  the  Parliament  Act,  the  representatives  of 
nearly  half  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  must  feel 
that  in  a  question  affecting  the  very  basis  of  British  institu- 
tions the  scales  have  been  unfairly  weighted  against  them 
by  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Settlement  will  not  be 
possible  on  such  terms.  What  one  half  the  nation  does  by 
force,  the  other  half  will  in  due  time  undo.  The  balance 
must  be  restored  some  day,  for  such  is  the  governing  in- 
stinct of  the  British  temperament,  with  its  sovereign  gift 
of  common  sense  and  unfailing  instinct  for  compromise.  But 
the  interval  of  conflict  on  fundamental  issues  cannot  be 
prolonged  without  grave  prejudice  to  the  system  as  a  whole 
and  to  the  great  responsibilities  with  which  it  is  charged 
throughout  the  habitable  globe. 

These  considerations  were  most  justly  urged  by  the 
Westminster  Gazette  when  putting  forward  its  suggestion 
for  a  statutory  Commission  or  Convention  to  consider 
"  Home- Rule-all-round."  Its  words  are  worth  quoting 
now: 

"  We  remain  of  opinion  [it  said]  that,  if  anything  like 
finality  is  to  be  desired,  this  is  the  only  method  which  can 
secure  it.  Everything  else,  whether  it  is  explicitly  so  stated 
or  not,  has  a  time-limit  attached  to  it,  and  no  effort  of 
politicians  can  remove  it,  until  we  have  an  agreed 
constitution  which  will  be  beyond  the  changes  and 
chances  of  General  Elections.  We  fully  appreciate  the 
reluctance  of  politicians  to  take  upon  themselves  a  great 
new  obligation  at  the  close  of  this  exhausting  struggle. 
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A  sigh  of  despair  goes  up  at  the  very  suggestion.  And 
certainly  it  is  impossible  for  the  Government  to  do  it 
of  their  own  initiative  without  the  help  and  co-operation 
of  their  opponents.  But  if  the  cry  is  for  finality,  and  if 
provisional  settlements  are  to  be  rejected  as  intolerable 
or  unacceptable,  this  is  the  only  road,  and  we  believe  the 
country  generally  is  prepared  to  see  its  statesmen  take 
it."* 

The  Referendum  is  no  adequate  solution  of  the  dead- 
lock from  this  wider  point  of  view,  though  it  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  civil  war.  It  is  a  new  principle  in  our  repre- 
sentative system,  and  should  not  be  adopted  in  haste  as  a 
mere  solvent  of  a  party-made  impasse.  If  it  resulted  in  a 
sufficiently  clear  majority  for  the  Government,  the  imme- 
diate difficulties  of  the  situation  might  be  temporarily 
overcome;  but  it  could  not  by  itself  provide  for  a  final 
settlement,  and  it  would  only  create  fresh  difficulties 
if  the  Government  failed  to  win.  For  whatever  might 
be  the  constitutional  theory  as  to  its  effect  upon  the 
Ministry  in  power,  Ministers  would  not  be  able  to  count 
upon  the  Nationalist  vote,  which  is  necessary  to  the  passage 
of  their  other  measures,  if  they  had  failed  to  carry  Home 
Rule.  They  would  therefore  have  no  choice  but  to  resign, 
and  when  they  had  resigned,  no  alternative  Ministry  could 
gather  sufficient  support  to  carry  on.  In  that  case  the 
Referendum  would  only  have  proved  the  necessity  for  a 
general  election.  It  would  be  simpler  to  avoid  such  further 
complications  by  holding  a  general  election  at  once. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  underrate  the  strong  objection 
of  the  Liberal  party  to  this  course.  To  concede  a 
general  election  before  the  Home  Rule  Bill  and  their 
other  measures  become  law  under  the  Parliament  Act 
is  the  greatest  sacrifice  which  the  Government  can  be 
called  to  make.  It  will  demand  the  strongest  public  spirit 
to  forego  the  party  advantage  which  they  have  won  by  a 
prolonged  and  arduous  fight.  It  will  demand  also  the 
hardest  personal  decision  which  men  of  honour  can  have 

*  Wutminsttr  Gazette,  March  II,  1914. 
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to  face,  for  they  must  choose  between  their  obligation  as 
Ministers  to  the  whole  country  and  their  debt  as  political 
leaders  to  supporters  who  have  stood  by  them  with  faith 
and  constancy  in  the  battle  for  all  the  measures  now  at 
stake. 

But  what  is  the  alternative — if  both  general  election  and 
Referendum  be  set  aside?  It  is  civil  war.  Hard  as  the 
moral  dilemma  most  certainly  is,  there  was  surely  never 
an  occasion  so  fitted  by  the  great  political  maxim  solus 
populi  suprema  lex. 

The  Prime  Minister  has  argued  that  an  election  would 
not  settle  anything  of  itself.  It  would  not.  But  it  would 
clean  the  slate  and  render  a  broad  settlement  possible  on  the 
true  merits  of  the  question.  And  this  result  would  be  the  same, 
whatever  the  losses  and  gains  at  the  polls,  because  the 
state  of  Ireland  would  absolutely  prevent  the  postpone- 
ment of  an  honest  attempt  at  settlement,  whether  Liberals 
gained,  or  Unionists,  or  their  respective  strength  remained 
unchanged. 

If  the  common  sense  of  the  country  could  make  itself 
heard  through  the  noise  of  conflict  at  Westminster,  it  would 
exhort  statesmen  on  either  side  to  take  the  road  of  com- 
promise. There  is  no  support  in  the  electorate  at  large 
for  the  extremists  on  either  side.  The  danger  now 
imminent  seems  so  impossible  still  that  the  general  public 
will  hardly  wake  to  it  until  the  evil  has  been  done.  The 
average  man  cannot  believe  but  that  some  compromise  will 
be  found. 

And  only  this  road  to  effective  compromise — a  general 
election — now  remains.  Great  sacrifice  as  it  involves,  it  is  the 
one  way  of  escape  from  the  miscalculation  offerees  which  set 
the  Liberal  party  three  years  ago  upon  a  false,  because  one- 
sided, method  of  constitutional  and  Irish  reform.  Had  Mr 
Chamberlain's  old  wisdom  been  with  the  country  still  at 
the  great  turning-point  of  1910,  it  might  well  have  availed 
to  prevent  the  mistake  which  both  parties  then  made.  A 
prophecy  which  he  made  in  Belfast  in  1887,  when  he  was 
still  but  a  half-risen  power,  midway  between  the  two  great 
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parties  of  the  time,  may  come  home   to    many  of  his  old 
colleagues  with  fresh  force  to-day:* 

"  It  is  said  that  according  to  the  old  Liberal  principle 
majorities  must  rule,  whether  large  or  small  majorities. 
If  that  referred  only  to  matters  of  ordinary  legislation,  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  adopt  and  accept  it.  But  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  our  opponents  push  their  argu- 
ments too  far.  You  will  remember  that  in  the  American 
Constitution,  which  has  recently  been  the  object  of  the 
most  unqualified  eulogy  by  Mr  Gladstone,  although  all 
subjects  of  ordinary  legislation  are  left  to  be  decided  by 
the  bare  majority,  the  Constitution  itself  is  treated  as 
a  solemn  compact.  It  is  a  treaty,  and  a  treaty  which 
cannot  be  altered  even  in  the  slightest  particular  with- 
out what  is  practically  the  general  assent  of  all  con- 
cerned. I  claim,  then,  for  the  minority  in  Ireland  that  at 
least  it  shall  have  a  veto  upon  any  settlement  which  may 
be  proposed  in  this  matter  affecting  its  dearest  interests 
and  all  which  it  sedulously  and  jealously  guards.  In  any 
case,  I  am  convinced  that  Ulster  will  have  an  important 
part  in  the  future  discussion  of  the  subject.  It  cannot 
be  put  aside;  and  if,  as  I  fear,  it  is  likely  we  shall  be 
called  upon  once  more  to  resist  proposals  for  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  Empire,  it  is  Ulster  that  will  hold  the  key 
of  the  position." 

Very  large  numbers  of  Liberals  still  find  themselves 
unable  in  all  sincerity  to  appreciate  the  strong  sense  of 
constitutional  injustice  which  is  impelling  thousands  of 
conscientious  and  law-abiding  citizens  to  sign  the  English 
Covenant  in  support  of  the  Ulster  cause.  The  worst  feature 
of  Mr  Churchill's  speech  at  Bradford  was  the  assumption, 
almost  truculently  made,  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
a  movement,  supported  by  the  largest  single  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  representative  of  nearly  half  the 
British  electorate,  and  concentrated  in  defence  of  the 
existing  order  of  government — no  difference  between  such 
a  movement  and  any  sectional  revolt  against  the  existing 

*  Mr  Chamberlain  in  Belfast,  October  1 1,  1887. 
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order  of  economic  conditions  or  against  the  passage  of 
laws  which  are  not  fundamental  and  can  be  easily  amended 
or  repealed.  If  that  assumption  be  just,  then,  indeed,  the 
threatened  revolt  of  Ulster,  and  the  loyalty  to  Ulster  of  the 
Unionist  forces  throughout  Great  Britain,  may  seem  to  be 
little  more  than  an  unworthy  manoeuvre  to  outflank  the 
Parliament  Act.  But  no  such  assumption  can  survive 
analysis  in  the  light  of  this  far-seeing  warning  delivered 
by  a  great  Liberal  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago. 

There  can  be  no  final  or  complete  solution  of  the  Irish 
question,  unless  it  be  not  only  accepted  by  all  parties  in 
Ireland  but  placed  in  a  position  of  security  above  the  changes 
and  chances  of  ordinary  party  politics.  Security  cannot  be 
guaranteed  while  the  constitution  is  in  its  present  transi- 
tional state.  Parties  as  such  have  done  their  best,  and  failed. 
Unless  statesmen  of  either  side  can  rise  above  the  trammels 
of  party  and  take  counsel  that  the  State  may  come  to  no 
harm,  there  is  disaster  ahead  not  only  for  this  country  but 
for  the  world- wide  system  of  government  which  has  its  roots 
in  the  British  Common  wealth.  The  situation  calls  for  courage 
and  breadth  of  view  in  the  leaders  of  both  par  ties,  and  from 
both  it  demands  some  sacrifice  of  cherished  ideals.  Not 
easy  for  convinced  Unionists,  it  is  harder  still  for  their 
opponents,  since  they  must  forego  their  present  possession 
of  power  and  some  at  least  of  the  hopes  which  they  have 
based  on  it.  If,  however,  the  greatest  of  these  hopes  is  not 
to  perish,  if  Ireland  is  to  have  peace  within  her  borders  and 
Irishmen  are  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Imperial  system 
throughout  the  world,  then  the  effort  to  effect  a  settle- 
ment through  one  party  alone  must  be  given  up.  For  even 
if  some  palliative  can  still  be  found  by  virtue  of  which 
the  Bill  may  pass  without  open  strife,  the  result  will  be 
a  speculation,  full  of  anxieties  for  the  future,  not  a 
certain  and  lasting  settlement. 

Now,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  there  seems  to  be  no  means 
of  reopening  the  path  to  genuine,  and  not  makeshift, 
compromise  until  a  general  election  has  defined  the  limits 
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of  power  on  either  side  and  set  opinion  free.  When  once 
a  general  election  has  been  held,  the  path  will  be  clear. 
It  seems  certain  that  neither  party  can  hope  to  win  out- 
right, and  there  is  in  each  a  powerful  body  of  moderate 
opinion  which  will  then  govern  the  course  of  affairs.  At 
present  the  extreme  forces  are  governing,  and  without  an 
appeal  to  the  people  they  cannot  be  restrained. 

The  method  of  settlement,  when  counsel  is  no  longer 
darkened  by  the  cloud  of  faction  which  at  present  prevails, 
is  already  widely  agreed.  It  is  that  the  grant  of  self-govern- 
ment to  Ireland  should  be  made  an  integral  part  of  a 
general  scheme  of  decentralization  for  the  United  Kingdom. 
Whether  the  measure  adopted  is  called  by  the  name  of 
devolution,  or  of  federalism,  or  of  "  Home-Rule-all-round," 
matters  not  a  jot;  the  only  essential  condition  will  be  that 
it  should  command  a  general  assent.  Such  a  settlement 
has  been  accepted  in  advance  by  Sir  Edward  Carson.  It  has 
often  been  put  forward  as  an  ideal  by  the  Prime  Minister 
and  other  members  of  the  Government.  It  has  been  men- 
tioned with  approval  by  Mr  Austen  Chamberlain  and  other 
Unionist  leaders.  The  necessity  of  attaining  it  by  conference 
has  been  pointed  out  within  the  last  fortnight  by  a  repre- 
sentative Ministerial  organ,  the  Westminster  Gazette. 
Amongst  great  numbers  of  those  who  are  signing  the 
English  Covenant  it  is  regarded  as  an  essential  sequel  to 
the  defeat  of  the  present  Bill- 
Can  it  be  doubted  that  the  good  sense  of  the  nation 
will  be  found  to  support  a  movement  so  representative 
of  its  best  political  thought?  British  communities  in 
Canada  and  South  Africa  have  faced  the  political  problem 
presented  by  deep  divisions  of  religion  and  of  race, 
and  have  solved  it  by  the  united  action  of  all  parties. 
The  results  are  shown  in  two  stable  and  comprehensive 
constitutions  based  upon  national  consent.  There  is  no 
other  way  to  enduring  peace  in  the  British  Isles.  Sooner  or 
later,  it  must  be  taken.  If  reason  be  not  lost  in  the  heat  of 
party  struggle,  it  will  be  taken  at  once. 
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TO  understand  the  Labour  troubles  in  Johannesburg 
it  is  just  as  well  to  bear  in  mind  a  few  facts  which 
might  be  considered  elemental  and  yet  are  apt  to  be  for- 
gotten. The  Witwatersrand  is  a  reef  of  auriferous  rock  some 
sixty  or  seventy  miles  long,  which  runs  east  and  west  through 
the  high  veldt  of  the  Transvaal.  Along  the  line  of  this  reef 
clusters  a  great  industrial  population,  British,  foreign,  and 
native,  with  Johannesburg  for  its  centre.  The  Transvaal  itself 
is  a  high  plateau  like  the  roof  of  a  lean-to  shed,  resting  upon 
the  wall  of  the  Drakensbergen  to  the  east,  where  the  country 
is  over  six  thousand  feet  above  sea-level,  and  sloping  down- 
wards to  the  bushveld  and  Bechuanaland  Border,  two 
thousand  feet  lower.  The  higher  part  of  the  table-land  on 
which  the  reef  is  situated  is  a  fresh,  bracing  and  healthy 
country  whose  rolling  downs  provide  pasturage  for  the  flocks 
and  herds  of  the  pastoral  Boers.  These  Boers  are  mainly  the 
descendants  of  the  Voor-trekkers,  who  left  the  Cape  Colony 
owing  to  a  quarrel  with  the  British  Government  over  native 
policy,  slaves,  land  holding  and  other  matters,  and  out  of 
a  desire  for  a  free  land  and  a  free  life.  There  is  thus  an  ancient 
and  not  forgotten  animosity  between  British  and  Dutch 
which  has  helped  to  make  history  in  the  country  since  it 
was  first  settled. 

In  the  days  before  the  war  this  racial  quarrel  was  the  main 
fact  in  Witwatersrand  as  in  Transvaal  politics.  The  British 
miners  and  their  employers  usually  stood  together  in  the 
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long  fight  with  Krugerism,  and  if  the  miner  had  a  quarrel 
with  the  mine-owner,  it  was  because  the  capitalist  was 
thought  too  ready  to  make  terms  with  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment. This  solidarity,  to  use  a  word  much  in  vogue  nowa- 
days, of  all  classes  on  the  Rand  closely  resembled  the 
feeling  which  now  keeps  all  classes  of  the  Ulster  Protestant 
population  together :  just  as  master  and  man  in  Ulster  demon- 
strate in  unison  against  what  they  regard  as  Nationalist 
tyranny,  so  master  and  man  in  the  Transvaal  used  to 
demonstrate  against  the  tyrannies  of  Krugerism.  The  war 
was  fought,  Krugerism  disappeared;  the  Transvaal  was 
given  self-government;  the  British  were  given  a  vote;  the 
new  Colony  was  merged  in  the  Union;  and,  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity,  the  situation  changed.  The  old  solidarity 
disappeared,  and  in  its  place  the  gold-mining  industry 
divided  itself  into  two  political  parties,  one  representing 
the  employer  and  the  bulk  of  the  propertied  classes,  and  the 
other  organized  labour.  Not  only  so,  but  the  Dutch  party 
found  many  supporters  along  the  reef,  both  because  of  the 
increasing  number  of  young  Dutchmen  who  go  to  work 
on  the  mines  and  because  the  main  cause  of  the  racial  quarrel 
had  for  the  moment  disappeared.  It  was  a  little  as  if  the 
Ulster  question  had  been  set  at  rest  after  a  fashion,  and  the 
working-man  of  Belfast  had  turned  from  his  political 
allegiance  to  his  upper  classes  and  begun  to  agitate  his 
labour  grievances. 

The  split  was  intensified  by  several  conditions  which 
may  be  mentioned  in  passing.  The  chief  is  that  the  Rand 
is  a  gold-field  of  "  big  propositions."  The  gold  is  thinly  and 
finely  distributed  in  particles  so  small  as  to  be  usually  in- 
visible before  treatment.  The  ore,  generally  speaking,  is  low- 
grade  :  there  is  a  small  percentage  of  gold  to  the  ton,  and  the 
reef  is  expensive  to  work,  especially  in  the  deep  levels — 
where  the  shafts  sometimes  reach  five  thousand  feet  down. 
Where  gold  is  found  in  the  bed  of  a  stream  or  in  alluvial 
pockets,  gold  digging  may  be  a  democratic  industry:  the 
lonely  digger  may  make  an  easy  living  and  a  syndicate  of  half  a 
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dozen  poor  men  may  reach  to  affluence.  But  on  the  Rand 
operations  can  only  be  carried  out  by  vast  joint  stock  under- 
takings, whose  capital  runs  into  hundreds  of  thousands  or 
even  millions  sterling.  There  is  not  only  the  big  company  but 
there  is  the  group  which  controls  many  companies,  and  so 
the  employer  becomes  infinitely  exalted  and  remote — 
separated  from  the  men  in  many  cases  by  six  thousand  miles 
of  ocean  and  in  all  cases  by  the  complicated  machinery  of  a 
vast  business  organization.  Thus  the  human  factor  so 
valuable  for  the  smooth  running  of  an  industry — represented 
in  the  early  days  by  such  popular  figures  as  Sir  Percy 
Fitzpatrick  for  example — tended  to  disappear;  and  the 
working-miner  found  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  corporation, 
which  usually  paid  him  good  wages,  but  did  not  arouse  in 
his  heart  any  passionate  sentiment  of  loyalty. 

This  estrangement  was  intensified  by  special  circum- 
stances. The  war  broke  up  the  industry  and  severed  many 
old  ties :  it  involved  the  mining  companies  in  huge  losses 
which  forced  them  to  economize  in  working  costs.  The 
scarcity  of  native  labour  created  by  the  war  forced  the 
industry  into  the  Chinese  experiment;  and  the  uncertainty 
attending  that  experiment — and  its  ultimate  failure  through 
government  interference — was  a  long  and  heavy  financial 
drain.  It  was  not  that  the  Chinese  were  in  themselves 
a  real  grievance  to  the  white  miner.  On  the  contrary,  the 
terms  of  indenture  were  so  favourable  to  the  European 
that  his  position  was  in  no  way  threatened  by  Chinese  com- 
petition. But  as  white  labour  rests  on  a  foundation  of  native 
or  coloured  unskilled  labour,  it  suffers  owing  to  the  scarcity 
or  the  withdrawal  of  that  labour.  When  therefore  the 
industry,  at  a  very  ticklish  time — already  hard  hit  by  the 
war — had  to  curtail  operations  owing  to  the  stoppage  of 
the  Chinese  supply,  the  white  working-man,  above  and 
below  ground,  inevitably  suffered. 

And  the  pinch  continued,  for  these  heavy  losses  had  to 
be  met.  Working  costs  were  further  reduced;  the  mine- 
manager  was  forced  to  speed  up  in  every  direction;  in  the 
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contract  system  upon  which  most  of  the  mining  is  done 
there  is  room  for  many  economies  which  bear  at  least  a 
superficial  resemblance  to  injustice,  and  the  white  miner, 
not  understanding  the  harsh  necessity  which  drove  his  em- 
ployer to  these  economies,  not  knowing  anything  that  was 
passing  in  the  mind  of  his  employer,  only  knew  that  life 
in  the  mines  and  on  the  Rand  generally  was  far  less  easy 
and  far  less  profitable  and  pleasant  than  it  had  been  before 
the  war. 

Still  another  cause  of  discontent  lay  in  the  scourge 
commonly  called  "  miner's  phthisis."  This  disease  only 
became  a  serious  evil  with  the  introduction  of  the  machine 
rock-drill,  its  cause  being  the  fine  particles  of  sharp  metallic 
dust  which  are  sent  floating  through  the  air  by  the  drill, 
and  also  by  dynamite  explosions.  These  particles  lacerate 
the  lung  tissues  and  gradually  set  up  a  diseased  condition, 
by  which  the  tissues  harden  and  degenerate  until  the  whole 
lung  is  "  changed  to  stone  "  as  the  miners  put  it  in  a  terribly 
expressive  way.  The  malady,  which  is  sometimes  fatal  even 
when  no  tuberculous  microbe  fastens  on  the  injured  lung,  is 
the  almost  inevitable  result  of  working  in  deep  levels  at  rock 
drills  or  in  their  neighbourhood  for  a  period  of  years.  The 
proportion  of  miners  attacked  was  terribly  high — so  high 
indeed,  that  for  a  time,  gold-mining  was  an  occupation 
more  deadly  than  aeroplaning.  At  first  the  scourge  was 
imperfectly  understood  and  little  was  done  to  check  it; 
but  the  appalling  mortality  and  the  work  of  medical  men 
at  last  demonstrated  both  that  the  disease  could  be  stopped 
and  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  industry  unless  it  were 
stopped.  Ventilation,  the  use  of  water-sprays  to  lay  dust, 
the  use  of  a  better  quality  of  dynamite  to  lessen  the  fumes 
which  are  a  contributory  cause — such  expedients  gradually 
improved  the  situation,  until  the  Government  Inspector 
of  Mines  was  able,  a  year  or  so  ago,  to  state  with  confidence 
that  the  scourge  had  been  mastered  and  that  the  mines 
were  once  more  places  in  which  men  could  work  with 
reasonable  safety.  The  chief  difficulty  remaining  is  that 
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miners  themselves  are  apt  to  neglect  the  statutory  pre- 
cautions in  order  to  save  trouble  or  money,  thereby  not 
only  endangering  their  own  lives  but  the  lives  of  those 
about  them. 

Such  conditions  formed  the  fertile  soil  of  discontent 
upon  which  agitators  worked.  The  agitators  themselves 
were  some  of  them  zealots,  some  of  them  ruffians,  some  of 
them  honest  men  embittered  by  these  conditions.  Together 
they  worked  in  two  main  directions,  one  to  form  a  political 
labour  party,  the  other  to  create  an  organization  of  trade 
unions  controlled  by  a  central  caucus.  Both  movements  have 
flourished  in  Australia  where  the  "Trades  Halls,"  the  centres 
of  vast  organizations,  put  parties  into  power  and  often  decide 
the  politics  both  of  Commonwealth  and  State.  The  twin  pro- 
jects, however,  could  only  have  a  moderate  success  in  South 
Africa,  and  for  several  reasons.  Only  a  minority  of  the 
constituencies  are  industrial,  the  bulk  remaining  chiefly 
agricultural.  Moreover,  the  industrial  population  is  not 
homogeneous,  as  it  is  in  Australia,  but  is  sharply  divided 
into  skilled  and  unskilled,  black  and  white,  the  white  work- 
man with  the  vote  and  the  black  workman  without  it. 

This  division  produces  certain  important  consequences, 
which  will  be  dealt  with  later.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  here 
that  South  African  Trade  Unionism  was  weak  in  numbers,  in 
funds,  and  in  potential  political  power,  and  that  a  weak 
labour  party  is  apt  to  be  a  violent  party.  The  young  South 
African  Labour  Party  was  tinged  with  violent  and  revolu- 
tionary views,  in  which  the  theory  of  "  direct  action  "  or  the 
general  strike  mingled  strangely  with  the  political  advocacy 
of  parliamentary  socialism.  The  general  strike  was  a  project 
which  found  favour  among  the  agitators  both  because 
the  hope  of  obtaining  an  actual  majority  in  the  Union 
Parliament  was  remote  and  because  the  Witwatersrand, 
dependent  as  it  is  for  supplies  carried  by  rail  from  outside 
and  supporting  an  enormous  population,  as  it  were  in  the 
air,  is  peculiarly  vulnerable  to  this  sort  of  attack.  It  is  like 
a  vast  and  ill-provisioned  garrison  divided  in  sentiment 
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and  race  so  as  to  be  dangerous  to  itself,  and  liable  to  be 
completely  cut  off  from  its  source  of  supply  by  a  small 
beleaguering  force. 

Here  it  may  be  said  that  the  right  to  refuse  to  work  is 
generally  regarded  as  part  of  the  liberty  of  a  free  man :  the 
organization  of  that  right  so  that  a  whole  trade  may  use  its 
refusal  to  work  as  a  means  of  individual  bargaining  is  a  right 
within  statutory  limitations  both  in  the  Transvaal  and  in  the 
other  British  Dominions,  although  in  England,  under  the 
pressure  of  Trade  Unionism  in  politics,  it  is  now  regarded 
like  the  other  as  a  right  absolute  and  unquestioned.  But  the 
right  to  organize  a  national  stoppage,  so  as  to  bring  a  whole 
State  to  its  knees,  has  never  been,  and  cannot  be,  recognized 
as  within  the  bounds  of  permissible  action.  It  is  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  existence  of  the  State  and  will  be  treated 
as  such  by  all  wise  governments.  But  least  of  all  is  the  attempt 
permissible  where,  as  in  South  Africa,  a  great  native 
and  savage  or  half-savage  population  might  be  starved  or 
excited  or  instigated  by  such  a  conspiracy  into  dangerous 
insurrection.  Unless  we  remember  this  "  black  menace  "  of 
a  quarter  of  a  million,  possibly  starving,  and  certainly 
excited,  natives  along  the  Reef,  we  shall  not  understand  the 
real  seriousness  of  the  attack  which  the  Union  Government 
had  to  face. 

But  such  an  attack  made  it  necessary  to  combine  railway- 
men  with  miners.  If  the  miners  struck  alone,  Johannesburg 
could  still  contrive  to  get  along  for  a  time — probably  for 
longer  than  the  miners  could  hold  out ;  if  the  railwaymen 
struck  too,  the  case  of  Johannesburg  was  desperate.  That 
the  case  of  the  miners  would  also  be  desperate  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  a  calculation  that  very  much  troubled  the 
agitators.  Only  the  hard  lesson  of  experience  seems  able  to 
teach  what  might  be  thought  the  obvious  lesson,  that  in  a 
general  strike  the  working  man  is  "  brought  to  his  knees  " 
at  least  as  quickly  as  the  rest  of  society. 

These  ideas  were  simmering  in  the  mind  of  the  South 
African  working  man,  when  a  spark  was  set  to  the  tinder  by 
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the  manager  of  the  New  Kleinfontein  mine.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  go  into  that  fateful  incident  here.  Sufficient  to  say  that 
Mr  Bulman,  when  he  entered  on  his  duties,  rearranged  the 
work  of  nine  men  in  such  a  way  as  to  dock  them  of  part 
of  their  Saturday  half-holiday.  The  men  objected,  and 
five  were  discharged  without  legal  notice.  The  Company, 
when  it  realized  the  situation,  yielded  the  point;  but  not 
in  a  manner  to  satisfy  the  men.  The  Company  was  in  the 
wrong,  and  Mr  Bain,  the  Secretary  of  the  Miners'  Union, 
took  advantage  of  the  error  as  a  glorious  opportunity  to 
press  for  an  "  eight-hour  day  bank  to  bank  for  all  under- 
ground workers."  On  this  and  other  issues,  the  struggle  soon 
far  transcended  the  miserable  little  quarrel  on  the  New 
Kleinfontein.  Reinstatement  and  the  treatment  of  strike- 
breakers complicated  and  embittered  the  dispute,  and  in  a 
brief  space  the  whole  Rand  was  involved  in  a  violent  and 
ferocious  struggle  with  capital  ranged  on  one  side  and  labour 
on  the  other. 

The  trouble  began  in  the  mining  town  of  Benoni.  The 
men  who  struck  on  the  Kleinfontein  and  the  neighbouring 
Apex  mine  at  the  end  of  May,  1913,  poured  into  the 
place,  and  as  the  dispute  developed  enlisted  their  friends 
and  sympathizers,  as  well  as  the  hooligans  of  the  place,  in 
their  vendetta  against  the  mine  management  and  the 
strike-breakers.  Their  leaders  encouraged  them  to  violence. 
Thus  on  May  26,  Mr  Crawford  was  telling  them  to  "  oil 
their  engines  with  sand "  and  was  extolling  the  per- 
suasive powers  of  "  a  box  of  dynamite."  Mr  Mason  two  days 
later  was  suggesting  to  the  police  that  if  their  superintendent 
got  "  a  crack  on  the  head  with  a  brick  "  he  would  receive 
"more  compensation  than  a  constable."  On  June  15,  Mr 
Waterston  was  advising  the  men  to  pull  down  the  Klein- 
fontein fence.  A  fortnight  later  the  Strike  Herald  was  joy- 
fully recording  the  fact  that  "  scab  hunting  has  been  the 
popular  sport,"  and  Mr  Mason  was  repeating  his  favourite 
axiom  that  "  No  scab  has  a  right  to  live  so  long  as  there 
is  a  pool  of  water  deep  enough  to  drown  him  or  a  rope  long 
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enough  to  hang  his  carcass."  Natives  were  threatened  that 
if  they  refused  to  join  in  the  strike  they  would  be  blown 
up  with  dynamite.  A  series  of  outrages  and  assaults  were 
committed,  frequently  in  broad  daylight,  the  small 
force  of  police  being  often  powerless  to  interfere.  Men  were 
knocked  over  with  pick-handles  and  kicked  almost  to  death. 
To  be  man-handled  by  an  angry  mob  is  among  the  most 
terrible  of  human  experiences.  Even  women  were  subjected 
to  a  brutal  persecution,  as  in  the  case  of  Mrs  Scott  and  her 
daughter,  who  were  driven  out  of  their  house  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  and  their  furniture  burnt  because  one  of  the 
strike-breakers  was  engaged  to  Miss  Scott.  Not  only  was  a 
general  strike  declared  in  the  mines;  but  traders  were  not 
allowed  to  trade  except  by  permit  of  the  strike  committee. 
Bakers  were  forbidden  to  supply  bread  to  anyone  on  the 
New  Kleinfontein  "  from  a  mine-manager  to  a  trammer," 
and  any  storekeeper  who  was  even  suspected  of  disobeying 
orders  had  his  store  burnt  about  his  ears. 

Jack  London,  in  a  recent  novel  called  The  Valley  of  the 
Moon,  gives  a  vivid  account  of  the  ferocious  conflicts  carried 
on  between  strikers  and  strike-breakers  in  San  Francisco, 
where  the  gentle  method  of  the  picket  is  to  break  the  arms 
of  the  black-leg  and  the  black-leg's  retort  is  a  revolver  shot 
in  the  stomach.  The  hatred  felt  by  the  men  and  fanned  by 
the  women  for  workers  who  are  regarded  as  traitors  to  their 
class  is  hissed  out  in  that  horrid  by- word,  "Scab";  and 
even  when  men  desire  to  work  and  have  no  quarrel  with 
their  employers  the  loathing  expressed  in  the  nickname 
and  the  dreadful  consequences  of  earning  it  make  the 
workers  obey  in  fear  and  trembling  the  commands  of  their 
trade  union  bosses.  They  have  placed  themselves  under  a 
tyranny  compared  with  which  the  yoke  of  the  harshest 
employer  is  light,  and  this  new  social  order,  this  state  of 
violence  within  a  state  of  law,  is  the  more  dangerous  because 
the  object  of  the  leaders  is  impracticable:  they  desire  to 
destroy  the  temple  that  they  may  build  it  again  in  three  days. 
The  whole  basis  and  structure  of  society  is  accursed  in  their 
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eyes :  they  would  shatter  it  to  bits  and  then  remould  it  nearer 
to  their  hearts'  desire.  With  such  fanatics  are  linked  hardy 
adventurers  who  see  a  living  and  a  career  in  the  direction  of 
Trade  Unions,  and  also  honest  workers  who  are  apt  to  be 
misled  by  their  clever  and  plausible  colleagues  and  are  used 
as  tools  by  less  scrupulous  men.  Only  when  the  revolution- 
ary methods  grossly  and  palpably  fail,  do  the  moderate  trade 
union  leaders  contrive  to  reassert  themselves  in  the  councils 
of  their  class.  And  sometimes  not  even  then,  for  the  more 
desperate  sort  are  clever  in  debate:  there  is  always  an  excuse 
for  failure  and  always  a  new  paradise  beyond  the  next 
revolution. 

The  trouble  spread  from  Benoni  along  the  reef:  bands 
of  strikers  went  from  mine  to  mine  "  pulling  out  "  the  work- 
men. On  June  30,  Sir  George  Farrar,  as  representing  the 
industry,  protested  to  the  government  that  mobs  of  strikers 
were  permitted  to  trespass  upon  mines  and  compel  the 
men,  whether  they  were  contented  or  not,  to  strike.  In 
the  prosecution  of  their  cause  the  strikers  called  the  famous 
meeting  of  July  4  in  the  Market  Square  of  Johannes- 
burg. The  public  announcement  was  only  made  on  the 
morning  of  the  meeting,  and  no  permission  was  asked  or 
given.  The  Worker,  an  official  organ  of  the  Labour  party, 
had  by  this  time  formally  declared  "  war  "  on  society. 
"  War  having  been  declared  in  the  shape  of  a  general  strike 
on  the  Rand,  has  now  got  to  be  fought. .  .to  victory. . . . 
Victory  means  bringing  the  South  African  public,  and  in  par- 
ticular, the  Union  Parliament,  to  its  senses  and  its  knees . . . 
the  shoe  has  got  to  be  made  to  pinch  everywhere  as  tight 
as  it  will  go." 

The  authorities  tried  to  stop  the  meeting,  when  the  crowd 
had  already  collected,  and  the  police  did  their  best  to  keep 
the  people  in  the  Square  on  the  move.  The  police  have 
been  accused  of  brutality  at  this  meeting :  the  figures  may 
be  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves.  "  Out  of  264  policemen 
in  the  Market  Square  there  were  88  casualties.  Some  of  the 
men  were  very  severely  injured,  teeth  were  knocked  out, 
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faces  cut  with  broken  glass  bottles  and  heads  cut  open 
with  stones.  As  regards  the  public,  there  were  at  the  utmost 
only  five  serious  casualties."  The  other  events  of  that  lurid 
night  need  not  be  recounted  here.  Park  Station,  the 
main  station  of  Johannesburg,  was  burnt  to  the  ground; 
out  of  the  seventy-seven  police  who  guarded  it, 
forty-eight  were  injured,  four  very  severely — as  against 
fourteen  injuries  to  civilians.  One  wretched  negro  was 
roasted  alive  in  the  Station,  and  the  Fire  Brigade  was 
brutally  attacked.  The  Star  Office  was  burnt  down  with  the 
help  of  dynamite  bombs,  and  twenty  girls  and  twenty 
men  at  work  in  the  premises  narrowly  escaped  with  their 
lives.  Other  buildings  were  attacked — among  them  the 
Corner  House,  the  huge  offices  of  the  chief  mining 
group,  and  the  Rand  Club — gunshops  were  looted, 
and  the  police  and  military  had  to  fight  desperately  in  the 
streets  and  passages  of  the  city.  The  loss  of  life  was  con- 
siderable: casualties  were  numerous  and  the  whole  affair 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  Revolution  rather  than  an  industrial 
dispute.* 

The  effect  of  this  outbreak  of  anarchy  in  Johannesburg 
upon  the  native  labourers  in  the  mine  compounds  along  the 
reef  can  easily  be  imagined.  General  Smuts  subsequently 
accused  the  Labour  leaders  of  having  attempted  to  persuade 
the  compound  natives  to  form  an  industrial  organization 
hostile  to  their  employers.  This  has  been  denied.  But  whether 
it  was  so  or  not,  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that,  from 
this  point  of  view,  the  powerlessness  of  the  Government 
to  check  the  violence  of  the  strikers  created  a  very  serious 
situation.  During  the  debate  in  the  Union  Parliament  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  Indemnity  Bill  General  Botha 
quoted  a  pronouncement  by  one  of  the  Native  leaders 
advising  his  people  to  organize  for  industrial  purposes 

*  Those  who  would  know  more  of  these  events,  which  were  fully  reported 
in  the  South  African  Press  at  the  time,  may  be  advised  to  read  the  Report 
of  the  Witwatersrand  Disturbances  Commission,  which  has  been  printed  as 
a  blue-book  both  in  South  Africa  and  in  London,  and  the  evidence  on  which 
this  report  is  based. 
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against  their  white  employers.  In  this  case  also  it  has  been 
denied  that  the  advice  was  given  in  any  hostile  spirit.  But 
such  a  denial,  however  true  it  may  be,  does  not  affect 
the  real  issue.  Natives  come  from  all  parts  of  South  Africa 
to  work  in  the  gold  mines.  Can  anyone  doubt  that  the  tales 
of  violent  strife  among  Europeans  which  they  must  have 
carried  back  to  their  homes  would  have  a  most  evil  effect? 
In  Basutoland,  in  Swaziland,  in  Zululand,  in  the  Native 
Territories  of  the  Cape  Province,  vast  numbers  of  natives 
live  at  peace  because  the  hand  of  the  white  man  is  effective 
to  control  them.  But  that  control  is  based  upon  the  prestige 
of  the  European.  If  this  is  threatened  the  peace  of  the 
Native  Reserves  is  threatened  also,  and  the  menace  of  native 
unrest — that  hangs  always  like  a  dark  cloud  upon  the  horizon 
of  South  African  politics — instantly  becomes  more  grave. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  no  South  African  Government  can 
afford  to  ignore  the  effect  of  industrial  disorder  upon  the 
native  population.  The  state  of  Johannesburg  in  July  was 
tantamount  to  a  proclamation  to  the  whole  native  popula- 
tion of  the  helplessness  of  constituted  authority. 

It  was  such  considerations  as  these,  and  the  accompanying 
disorganization  of  trade,  that  forced  the  Union  Government 
to  negotiate  with  the  strike  leaders.  These  negotiations  were 
carried  on  by  General  Botha  and  General  Smuts  on  the  one 
side  and  Mr  Bain  and  his  colleagues — some  of  whom  were 
on  bail  at  the  time — on  the  other,  in  circumstances  pecu- 
liarly humiliating  to  the  Union  Government :  "  I  admit 
freely,"  said  General  Smuts  in  his  great  speech  of  4th  and 
5th  February,  1914,  "  that  it  was  one  of  the  hardest  things 
I  have  done  in  my  life  to  put  my  name  on  a  document 
together  with  that  of  Mr  Bain  and  the  others,  but  very 
often  in  life — and  I  have  learnt  it  in  my  own  previous  ex- 
perience— you  have  to  incur  humiliation  and  disgrace  to  do 
a  great  public  service,  and  I  feel  as  certain  as  I  stand  here 
this  afternoon,  that,  but  for  the  action  of  the  Prime  Minister 
in  going  to  Johannesburg  and  settling  that  dispute  that 
Saturday  afternoon,  there  would  have  been  not  fifty  thou- 
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sand  pounds  to  pay,  but  we  would  have  had  to  pay  a  price 
which  would  have  been  appalling  to  the  world." 

The  settlement  was  reinstatement  of  the  strikers  with 
compensation  for  the  strike-breakers,  and  inquiry  into 
industrial  grievances.  It  was,  however,  a  mere  suspension 
of  hostilities  while  both  sides  got  to  work  upon  organization 
and  preparation  for  the  real  struggle.  The  next  move  of  the 
Trades  Federation  was  to  threaten  a  general  strike  while 
keeping  the  date  open.  The  threat  was  depressing  and  even 
paralysing  to  industry :  many  workmen  were  thrown  on  the 
streets:  and  the  Government  reply  was  to  begin  sending 
the  native  unskilled  labour  away  from  the  Rand.  The 
depression  had  its  effect :  many  of  the  workmen  showed  their 
disapproval  of  Trades  Hall  methods;  the  general  strike  was 
declared  off,  and  for  the  moment  the  Syndicalists  appeared 
to  be  beaten.  But  then  came  the  strike  of  coal-miners  in 
Natal  with  a  sympathetic  movement  in  the  Transvaal,  and 
the  threat  that  the  railwaymen  would  refuse  to  black- 
leg— that  is  to  say,  carry  coal  and  free  labour.  In  passing 
it  may  be  noted  that  on  the  theory  of  the  sympathetic 
strike  the  railways  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  every  stoppage, 
for  there  never  was  yet  an  industrial  dispute  in  which  the 
railways  could  not  be  shown  to  have  been  utilized  by  the 
employers,  either  to  bring  up  "  black-leg  "  labour,  or  send 
away  "  black-leg  "  goods. 

At  this  time  the  Government  seemed  to  play  into  the 
hands  of  Mr  Poutsma,  the  secretary  of  the  Railwaymen's 
Union.  Mr  Poutsma,  it  may  be  mentioned  in  passing,  was 
educated  in  the  school  of  Continental  Syndicalism.  He  had 
been  through  the  mill  of  anarchy  in  Holland,  and  had  been 
imprisoned  in  a  Dutch  gaol  for  violence  and  incitement  to 
violence.  Mr  Poutsma  had  been  waiting  for  his  chance, 
and  the  chance  was  given  him  when  the  Department  of 
Railways  at  this  juncture,  decided  upon  a  policy  of  re- 
trenchment. Now  it  is  obvious  that,  when  railways  belong 
to  the  State,  the  Department  in  the  interests  of  the  tax- 
payer must  have  the  same  powers  of  enlarging  and  con- 
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tracting  its  staff  as  a  private  company :  otherwise  the  State 
is  on  the  straight  road  to  bankruptcy.  But  it  is  also  obvious 
that  when  men  are  being  retrenched  from  a  Government 
Department,  the  whole  service  is  in  a  condition  on  which 
agitation  works  fruitfully  and  easily.  The  retrenchment  put 
the  railway  service  in  a  ferment.  Their  organization 
demanded  that  the  policy  be  at  once  reversed,  and  Mr 
Poutsma  in  his  negotiations  with  the  Government  showed 
that  he  would  accept  no  settlement  which  was  not  a 
complete  victory  for  him  and  a  complete  humiliation  for 
the  Department. 

On  January  7  there  was  a  big  meeting  of  railway  work- 
men in  Pretoria  and  Mr  Poutsma  announced  that  if  the 
Government  did  not  stop  retrenchment  and  reinstate  the 
retrenched  men,  the  railway  and  harbour  men  would  be 
advised  to  stop  work  the  following  morning,  while  the 
Federation  of  Trades  declared  its  intention  to  support  them 
by  "  sympathetic  action."  Messrs  Bain,  Mason  and  Water- 
ston  made  what  can  only  be  called  bloodthirsty  speeches. 
All  members  of  the  Defence  Force  who  stood  by  the 
Government  were  to  be  posted  as  "  Scabs  "  throughout 
South  Africa,  and  a  circular  was  issued  to  the  Trade  Unions: 
"  The  General  Strike  Committee  requests  all  your  members 
to  organize  into  commandoes  for  the  purpose  of  greater 
efficiency  in  the  Federation  Forces." 

At  first  the  Railway  strike  seemed  to  be  an  almost  com- 
plete failure.  Then  the  Federation  of  Trades  took  it  in  hand 
and  it  instantly  became  more  formidable.  The  Government, 
however,  was  able  to  give  effective  protection  to  railway  ser- 
vants who  remained  loyal,  and  a  number  of  the  strike  leaders 
were  arrested.  Thereupon  the  Federation  of  Trades  declared 
in  favour  of  a  general  strike.  This  was  the  weapon  on 
which  the  Syndicalists  chiefly  relied.  Mr  Poutsma  had  told 
them  that  the  stoppage  of  the  railways  would  starve  the 
country  into  submission.  They  obtained  a  majority  on  a 
very  small  ballot — under  3,500  out  of  the  22,000  white 
miners  on  the  Rand — in  favour  of  a  mining  strike  and  they 
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hoped  to  "  pull  out  "  the  workers  in  every  trade  in  the 
country. 

As  soon  as  the  result  of  the  ballot  was  known  a  general 
strike  was  declared.  But  this  time  the  Government  was 
prepared.  Martial  law  was  instantly  proclaimed.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  the  chief  railway  centres  in  the  Trans- 
vaal were  occupied  by  strong  forces  of  police.  The  mines 
were  guarded  by  bodies  of  armed  men,  numbering  one  to 
every  ten  workers.  The  new  Defence  Forces  were  mobilized 
and  the  Burghers  of  the  back  veld  rode  in  to  their  rendez- 
vous with  new  rifles  and  belts  full  of  cartridges.  The  mobili- 
zation was  a  most  impressive  piece  of  work — silent,  speedy, 
universal.  Everywhere  armed  and  mounted  men  patrolled 
the  streets :  "  the  shadow  of  the  Burgher  was  on  Johannes- 
burg." The  strikers  knew  very  well  that  this  time  there 
would  be  no  shooting  in  the  air,  for  a  Burgher  regards  it  as 
one  of  the  cardinal  sins  to  waste  ammunition.  The  lines 
were  all  guarded :  every  vulnerable  point  where  a  dynamite 
cartridge  could  do  damage  had  been  thought  of  and  pro- 
tected. Control  officers  were  in  command  of  every  town 
in  the  zone  of  danger;  everywhere  the  armed  strength  of 
the  Government  was  a  visible  and  terrible  fact. 

But  worse  still,  the  general  strike  was  by  no  means  the 
complete  success  that  had  been  anticipated.  On  Monday, 
January  12,  the  situation  was  serious:  the  railway  stoppage 
in  the  Transvaal  was  fairly  general;  Bloemfontein 
went  out  on  strike;  Durban  went  out  on  strike;  a 
very  considerable  number  of  men  at  the  Salt  River 
Works,  near  Cape  Town,  went  out  on  strike,  and  the 
control  of  the  railways  seemed  slipping  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Government.  But  fortunately  the  running 
staff  of  the  Cape  Section  held  firmly  by  the  Government,  and 
many  other  railwaymen — chiefly  the  old  hands — stood  reso- 
lutely to  their  duty.  A  skeleton  service  was  kept  going,  and 
with  the  growing  protection  of  the  Defence  Forces  it  also 
grew  in  strength.  The  attempt  to  stop  the  baking  of  bread  in 
Johannesburg,  so  that  the  Defence  Forces  might  be  starved 
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out,  was  a  failure.  Mr  Quinn,  that  most  famous  of  master- 
bakers,  formerly  Mayor  of  Johannesburg  and  also  a  member 
of  the  Union  Parliament,  "  in  spite  of  physical  infirmities 
himself  donned  the  white  apron,  and,  with  a  number  of 
well- washed  natives,  he  started  baking  bread." 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Trades  Federation  had 
fortified  themselves  in  their  Trades  Hall,  with  the  red  flag 
overhead,  and  kept  issuing  imperfectly  obeyed  orders  and 
fiery  incitements,  until  they  were  beleaguered  by  Government 
troops.  They  swore  to  die  rather  than  surrender;  but  a 
field  gun  was  brought  up ;  they  were  given  a  brief  space  to 
decide,  and  they  decided  with  fair  promptitude  that  dis- 
cretion was  the  better  part  of  valour.  They  surrendered  and 
were  lodged  in  gaol. 

The  Government  had  triumphed  at  last;  the  strike  was 
over;  the  leaders  in  prison;  the  railways  were  running; 
the  mines  going  at  full  blast ;  only  two  lives  had  been  lost — 
and  these  by  accident.  More  than  that,  the  Syndicalists  had 
been  covered  with  the  ridicule  attending  a  gross  and  ignomini- 
ous failure.  It  was  then  that  the  Government  took  the  only 
step  for  which  they  have  been  seriously  criticized :  they  took 
nine  of  the  Syndicalist  leaders  out  of  the  custody  of  justice 
and  in  circumstances  melodramatic  in  their  suddenness 
and  secrecy,  conveyed  them  to  the  coast,  and  placed  them 
on  board  the  Natal  Direct  Line  Steamship  "  Umgeni," 
which  was  waiting  with  steam  up  in  Durban  Harbour. 
Except  that  a  chance  listener  heard  the  strains  of  a  revolu- 
tionary chorus  issuing  from  a  railway  van,  no  one  outside 
the  Executive  knew  anything  of  the  affair  until  the  deported 
men  were  safely  on  the  way  to  England.  The  outraged 
Transvaal  Court  expressed  its  impotent  indignation,  Mr 
Creswell  and  his  friends  made  a  futile  effort  to  intercept 
the  ship  with  a  steam  tug;  but  the  Government  plans  were 
too  swift  and  well  laid  for  either  the  law  or  any  rescue 
party  to  intervene. 

The  Government  defence  for  this  illegal  action  is  set 
forth,  clearly  and  frankly  enough,  in  General  Smuts's  speech. 
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He  regarded  the  nine  men  as  the  worst  and  most  dangerous 
of  the  ringleaders  in  a  conspiracy  against  society.  But  there 
was  no  law  to  fit  this  conspiracy. 

"  The  only  crime  which  fits  this  state  of  affairs  is 
high  treason.  But  you  attempt  to  indict  these  people 
for  high  treason  and  see  what  will  be  the  result.  Our 
law  of  high  treason  comes  from  the  Middle  Ages. 
If  you  wish  to  know  what  high  treason  is  under  our 
Roman-Dutch  Law  you  must  read  Mattheus,  a  writer 
of  the  1 6th  or  ijth  century,  when  Syndicalism  had 
never  arisen,  and  when  high  treason  meant  the  intro- 
duction of  an  armed  force  into  the  country  or  a  con- 
spiracy to  upset  the  king  or  ruling  authority.  Our  treason 
law  does  not  fit  these  novel  and  extraordinary  conditions 
which  have  arisen  in  the  present  case,  and  if  you  were 
to  indict  these  people  for  the  crime  they  have  really 
committed,  you  would  never  obtain  a  conviction." 

In  other  words  the  men  had  committed  no  offence  known 
to  existing  law  under  which  they  could  be  tried  and  punished. 
An  example  must,  nevertheless,  be  made,  and  accordingly 
the  men  were  deported — and  to  that  extent  punished — 
without  trial. 

That  is  obviously  a  very  dangerous  doctrine.  Even  under 
martial  law — which  is  legally  speaking  no  law — it  is  a  good 
custom  generally  observed  to  try  by  court  martial  before 
punishment.  An  officer  under  martial  law  who  punished 
without  form  of  trial  would  find  it  hard  to  justify  himself 
even  to  his  military  superiors.  Thus  even  in  a  state  of  war 
the  best  tradition  is  against  the  Union  Government's 
action,  and  a  state  of  war,  or  anything  even  remotely 
resembling  war,  had  ceased  to  exist  before  the  act  of 
deportation  took  place. 

No  reasonable  person  would  attempt  to  deny,  after 
examining  the  facts,  as  set  forth  above,  that  a  dangerous 
and  formidable  conspiracy  did  exist  against  peace  and  good 
order  in  South  Africa.  Nor  would  he  seek  to  blink  the  fact 
that  with  250,000  natives  on  the  Rand,  the  responsibility 
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of  the  Union  Government  was  heavy  and  the  position  at 
times  was  critical.  But  impartial  opinion  has  not  been  con- 
vinced that  at  the  time  of  the  deportations  a  situation  any 
longer  existed  so  critical  as  to  justify  so  grave  a  departure 
from  the  first  principles  of  justice  as  punishment  without 
trial.  It  is  a  precedent  bad  even  in  a  state  of  war :  demoral- 
izing in  a  state  of  peace. 

However  that  may  be,  the  Union  Government  sought  to 
cover  this  and  all  their  other  actions  by  a  Bill  of  Indemnity, 
and  carried  the  vast  majority  of  the  Union  Parliament 
with  them  even  to  the  extent  of  indemnifying  the  depor- 
tations. Mr  Merriman  protested  with  his  usual  eloquence, 
the  salt  of  a  personal  grudge,  as  usual,  adding  a  blue  flame 
to  the  fire  of  his  constitutional  wrath.  Sir  Thomas  Smartt 
thought  the  deportations  a  mistake,  but  voted  for  the  whole 
Bill.  The  small  Labour  Party,  heavily  committed  to  the 
support  of  the  revolutionaries,  advanced  an  interested  and 
disregarded  opposition.  General  Hertzog,  with  his  scout, 
Mr  H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  had  stultified  himself  by  encour- 
aging the  movement  when  it  seemed  to  be  going  strong 
and  repudiating  it  the  day  the  red  flag  was  hauled  down 
by  a  policeman. 

In  England,  the  Liberal  Press  was  obviously  embarrassed. 
The  Parliamentary  Labour  Party  prepared  to  extend  a 
welcome  to  the  Syndicalist  pilgrims  which  was  probably 
more  effusive  than  sincere.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr 
Ramsay  Macdonald  denounced  the  political  character  of 
the  deported  men,  while  supporting  their  cause.  In  Unionist 
circles,  the  Morning  Post,  while  justifying  the  other  actions 
of  the  Union  Government,  took  a  strong  line  upon  the 
"  Umgeni  "  affair  and  pressed  upon  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment the  necessity  of  protecting  the  right  of  British  subjects 
to  appeal  for  justice  in  the  last  event  to  the  King  in  his 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

The  Imperial  Government  was  placed  in  rather  a  difficult 
position.  In  the  Union  Constitution  it  was  given  the 
clear  right  of  reserving  and  disallowing  any  Bill  of  the  Union 
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Parliament,  and  also  of  allowing  any  aggrieved  subject 
to  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Mr 
Harcourt  was  fain  to  admit,  these  "  constitutional  safe- 
guards "  were  of  no  practical  value :  if  they  were  used 
General  Botha  would  resign;  and  no  alternative  Govern- 
ment could  be  found.  Lord  Gladstone  would  have  to  ad- 
minister the  country  without  an  administration  and  with 
no  other  authority  than  governor's  warrants.  South  Africa 
must  be  allowed  to  manage  its  own  affairs,  and  the  In- 
demnity Bill  must  be  allowed. 

General  Botha  and  his  able  colleague  have  therefore 
triumphed  all  along  the  line:  they  have  crushed  an 
attempted  revolution,  disarmed  the  Opposition  and  dis- 
comfited General  Hertzog.  If  party  considerations  enter 
the  astute  mind  of  General  Smuts  he  must  think  not 
without  satisfaction  of  a  British  vote  hopelessly  divided 
into  two — employer  and  employed;  and  of  Burghers 
reassured  by  the  strong  and  thoroughly  Afrikander  measure 
of  martial  law,  mobilization  and  deportation. 

How  the  events  recorded  above  may  affect  the  Empire 
is  a  question  not  easily  answered.  The  Labour  Party 
in  England  are  being  forced  forward  half  against  their 
will  by  an  outraged  trade  unionism.  Those  who  saw 
the  great  Trade  Union  Demonstration  of  Protest  in 
Hyde  Park  on  the  first  of  March  could  not  fail  to  have 
been  impressed  by  the  tremendous  strength  of  the 
forces  thus  set  in  motion.  The  strong  Labour  vote  which 
upset  the  Government  candidate  in  the  Leith  Burghs  was 
due  at  least  in  part  to  South  African  events,  on  which  the 
labour  candidate  based  his  appeal  for  support.  The  end  of 
the  agitation  is  not  yet  and  no  one  can  say  how  far  it  will 
go;  but  it  cannot  fail  to  aggravate  the  already  dangerous 
labour  unrest  and  class  feeling  in  the  Mother  Country. 
This  aggravation  will  be  due  to  the  feeling,  first,  that 
the  South  African  Government  has  shown  itself  opposed 
to  labour  organization  as  such,  has  used  its  armed  forces 
to  deny  to  the  workmen  the  right  to  combine  for  the 
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purpose  of  improving  their  position,  and  has  justified  its 
repressive  doctrines  by  the  mouth  of  its  principal  spokesman ; 
and  secondly,  that  the  Home  Government,  by  tamely 
acquiescing  in  the  passage  of  General  Botha's  Indemnity 
Bill,  has  endorsed  these  doctrines  and  has  furnished  one 
more  proof  that  the  Liberal  Party,  for  all  its  professions  of 
democratic  sympathies,  is  but  one  wing  of  the  combined 
forces  of  Capitalism. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  unnatural  that  such  a  view  should  be 
held  in  Labour  circles  after  the  events  chronicled  above, 
but  it  seems  to  rest  in  reality  on  a  failure  to  understand 
the  peculiar  structure  of  South  African  society,  which 
differentiates  it  altogether  from  all  other  societies  in  which 
the  "  Labour  Movement  "  has  made  itself  felt.  The  special 
peculiarities  of  the  South  African  State  furnish  the  ex- 
planation if  not  the  excuse  alike  of  the  brutal  violence  of  the 
strikers  and  of  the  arbitrary  use  of  illegal  or  extra-legal  force 
with  which  it  has  been  repressed. 

The  cardinal  fact  to  be  remembered  is  that,  as  has  already 
been  indicated,  the  men  who  constitute  the  "  Labour  Party" 
of  South  Africa  are  not  the  "  working  class  "  of  the  country 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  phrase  is  used  in  Europe.  They 
are  not  the  men  who  sell  the  labour  of  their  thews  and  sinews 
for  a  small  daily  wage.  They  are  a  comparatively  small 
aristocracy  of  skilled  labour:  they  are  skilled  artisans  and 
mechanics,  foremen,  supervisors,  "  shift-bosses  ";  and  they 
are,  judged  by  all  ordinary  standards,  very  highly  paid.  The 
"  working  class  "  is  black  or  coloured,  and  no  body  of  men 
in  South  Africa  is  more  sternly  repressive  in  its  attitude 
towards  the  aspiration  of  black  or  coloured  men  to  raise 
themselves  in  the  industrial  and  social  scale  than  are  the 
white  men's  Unions.  It  is  not  for  mere  observers  to  applaud 
or  condemn  the  morality  of  this  attitude,  but  it  is  essential 
to  take  note  of  it.  It  is  not  an  unnatural  attitude :  the  black 
man's  labour  is  cheap,  his  intelligence  is  weak,  but  his 
muscles  are  strong;  he  is  a  docile  and  simple  creature;  he 
has  little  or  no  idea  of  combining  against  his  employer ;  and 
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though  anything  but  creative,  he  is  highly  imitative.  He 
would  thus  be  a  very  formidable  economic  competitor  in  a 
good  part  at  least  of  the  field  of  employment  which  the 
white  man  regards  as  exclusively  reserved  for  himself,  if  he 
were  allowed  to  enter  it. 

From  this  state  of  things  certain  very  important  conse- 
quences follow.  In  South  Africa,  as  in  all  communities  based 
on  labour  economically  though  not  politically  servile,  there 
is  always  a  considerable  residuum  of  white  men  incapable  of 
earning  the  high  wage  demanded  by  the  white  men's  Unions, 
and  forbidden  by  the  strictest  of  social  taboos  from  doing 
"  Kaffir's  work  " — a  floating  population  of  unemployed. 
There  are  also  considerable  numbers  of  the  more  intelligent 
natives  and  coloured  men  who,  whether  the  white  man  likes 
it  or  not,  are  daily  progressing  in  education,  if  only  through 
imitation  of  the  white  man's  methods.  In  the  case  of  a 
strike  of  the  white  employees,  therefore,  there  is  always  a 
plentiful  supply  of  strike  breakers  to  be  obtained.  So  long  as 
the  most  highly  skilled  men  remain  at  their  posts — and 
their  salaries  are  so  very  high  that  they  are  unlikely  to  strike 
willingly — the  places  of  the  strikers  can  be  readily  filled  for 
the  time  being  and  without  any  very  serious  loss  of  efficiency 
by  the  employment  of  white  men  previously  unemployed, 
and  by  the  admission  of  natives  and  coloured  men  into  the 
white  man's  field.  The  real  "  blackleg  "  is  the  black  man. 
The  history  of  the  abortive  strike  of  white  miners  on  the 
Witwatersrand  in  1907  entirely  supports  this  view. 

A  white  man's  strike  in  South  Africa  is  therefore  practi- 
cally bound  to  fail  unless  society  generally  can  be  frightened 
out  of  its  seven  senses  at  the  very  outset.  If  there  is  to  be 
any  hope  of  success  all  the  white  employees,  however  con- 
tented or  well  paid,  must  be  "  pulled  out,"  "  scabs  "  must 
be  half  or  more  than  half  killed,  the  strike  must  be  made 
"  general,"  and  a  state  of  affairs  must  be  produced  in  which 
Governments  and  employers  alike  will  surrender  anything 
rather  than  allow  it  to  continue  for  a  moment  longer. 

Violent  measures  necessitate  violent  reprisals,  and  no  self- 
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respecting  society  can  be  expected  to  allow  itself  to  be 
bullied  by  a  single  class,  be  they  dukes  or  demagogues — 
certainly  not  by  so  small  a  class  as  constitutes  the  white 
Trade  Unions  of  South  Africa.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  South 
African  Government  to  regard  it  as  hostile  to  organized 
labour  as  such.  In  1907  the  Transvaal  Government  stood 
aloof  altogether  from  the  quarrel  between  the  miners  and 
their  employers,  and  contented  itself  with  preserving  the 
peace  and  securing  to  every  one,  whether  a  member  of  a 
Union  or  not,  the  right  to  work  if  so  minded.  The  Union 
Government  would  doubtless  do  the  same  in  similar 
circumstances.  The  result,  for  the  reasons  above  given, 
would  almost  certainly  be,  as  it  was  in  1907,  the  condign 
failure  of  the  strike,  but  it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  blame 
the  Government  for  that. 

The  exceptional  measures  which  the  South  African 
Government  felt  itself  bound  to  take  in  the  circumstances 
existing  in  January  last  have  to  be  judged  with  proper 
reference  to  those  circumstances.  They  must  be  justified,  if 
at  all,  on  the  maxim  solus  populi  suprema  lex,  and  they  were 
justified  on  that  maxim — at  any  rate  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
fined within  the  four  corners  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
To  preserve  life  and  property  is  the  first  duty  of  government, 
and  if,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  South  Africa,  that 
duty  cannot  be  discharged  consistently  with  the  law,  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  law.  It  is  idle  to  complain  of  illegality; 
the  law,  borrowed  as  it  is  in  the  main  from  European 
countries,  should  be  altered  to  fit  the  facts.  So  far  as  the 
matters  with  which  the  South  African  Government  had  to 
deal  were  matters  of  domestic  concern,  the  responsibility 
rested  with  them  to  act  as  they  thought  best,  and,  so  far, 
the  doctrine  of  colonial  autonomy,  on  which  Mr  Harcourt 
exclusively  relied  in  defence  of  his  refusal  to  interfere  with 
or  delay  the  passage  of  the  Indemnity  Bill,  incontestably 
applies. 

The  deportations  are  a  different  matter.  The  point  is  not 
that  they  involved  a  breach  of  the  law  of  South  Africa :  so 
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did  other  acts  done  under  martial  law.  The  point  is  that 
they  involved  an  illegal  assumption  of  extra-territorial 
authority.  When  General  Botha's  Government  determined 
on  the  deportations,  they  ceased  to  treat  the  difficulty  they 
were  dealing  with  as  a  purely  domestic  matter:  at  some- 
body else's — the  Mother  Country's — expense.  They  deter- 
mined to  get  rid  of  a  part,  and  not  the  least  serious  part, 
of  their  difficulty,  the  problem  of  keeping  a  handful  of 
troublesome  demagogues  in  order.  This  was  an  act  not  of 
strength  but  of  weakness,  a  confession  of  impotence.  And 
it  is  at  this  point  that  the  theory  of  colonial  autonomy  on 
which  Mr  Har court  laid  so  much  stress  breaks  down.  Ex 
hypotbesi  the  nine  deported  persons,  the  majority  of  whom 
at  least  were  domiciled  South  Africans,  were  such  turbulent 
and  dangerous  characters  that  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment could  not  control  them.  They  were  to  be  dumped  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mother  Country  without  the  acquiescence 
of  the  Home  Government  having  been  sought  or  obtained. 

The  doctrine  of  colonial  autonomy  cannot  properly 
be  appealed  to  in  defence  of  this  proceeding.  The  natural 
inference  from  the  inability  of  a  Dominion  to  look  after  its 
own  rascals  is  that  that  Dominion  should  not  be  entrusted 
with  self-government,  and  if  that  inference  is  absurd  in  the 
case  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  as  of  course  it  is,  we  are 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  action  taken  ought  to  have 
been  avoided. 

It  has  been  reserved  for  Mr  Merriman,  who  is  anything 
but  an  Imperialist  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  much- 
abused  term,  to  point  out,  in  the  South  African  Parliament, 
the  Imperial  aspect  of  the  matter: 

"  My  hon.  friend  [General  Smuts]  has  managed, 
curiously  enough,  to  strike  the  Empire  two  of  its 
deadliest  blows.  He  has  got  us  into  a  most  extraordinary 
mess  with  the  Government  of  India,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  vulnerable  points  of  the  British  Empire.  Now  he 
has  sent  home  to  England,  at  a  critical  time  when 
England  maybe  plunged  into  the  brink  of  civil  war,  he 
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has  sent  home  nine  missionaries  who  will  go  round 
inflaming  a  large  section  of  the  voters  against  the 
British  Government,  which  has  had  as  little  to  do  with 
the  business  as  Table  Mountain  has.  Does  he  not  see 
what  a  dangerous  and  unpatriotic  thing  it  is  to  do?  " 

In  the  present  case  the  actual  consequences  of  General 
Botha's  action  are  not  likely  to  be  so  serious  as  Mr  Merriman 
apprehends.  England  can  absorb  Mr  Bain's  ragged  regiment 
without  much  trouble.  But  the  consequences  which  would 
flow  from  the  admission  of  the  principle  that  action  by  a 
Dominion  Government,  no  matter  how  much  the  Imperial 
Government  may  disapprove  it  on  its  merits,  must  be 
acquiesced  in,  provided  the  Dominion  enjoys  responsible 
government,  even  though  the  action  in  question  be  of  an 
extra-territorial  character,  might  well  be  serious  indeed. 
There  are  necessary  limits  to  the  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  laisser-faire  even  in  regard  to  the  acts  of 
responsible  Dominion  Governments  within  their  own 
borders.  Admittedly  these  limits  have  sometimes  been 
reached  in  the  matter  of  the  position  and  rights  of 
Indians  in  South  Africa:  they  might  conceivably  be 
reached,  though  there  is  no  reason  to  think  it  likely,  in 
the  matter  of  the  treatment  of  the  South  African  native 
problem.  The  Union  Government  is  entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  governing  the  native  population  within  its  borders, 
but  the  consequences  of  any  very  grave  mistake  in  the 
handling  of  the  problem  might  not  fall  upon  them  alone. 
Native  trouble  might  spread  to  Basutoland,  to  the  Bechuana- 
land  Protectorate,  to  Rhodesia,  in  which  case  a  speedy 
retribution  would  fall  upon  an  Imperial  Government  which 
had  contented  itself  with  the  repetition  of  easy  phrases 
about  the  silken  cord  which  binds  the  Empire  together. 

But  when  the  acts  of  Dominion  Governments  extend 
beyond  their  own  borders  the  danger  of  a  too  facile  com- 
placency is  plainer  still.  The  signs  of  the  times  point  to  the 
creation  of  Dominion  naval  squadrons.  So  far  agreements 
have  been  made  with  the  Dominion  Governments  under 
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which  their  ships  are  to  be  controlled  by  their  own  officers 
only  within  certain  limited  areas  of  the  ocean.  But  there  is 
no  legal  sanction  behind  these  agreements.  Suppose  that 
orders  rashly  and  ignorantly  given  by  a  Dominion  Govern- 
ment to  Dominion  ships  of  war  produced  a  mischievous 
effect  upon  a  delicate  diplomatic  situation  which  the 
Dominion  Government,  having  no  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  Empire,  was  not  in  a 
position  to  appreciate  in  all  its  bearings.  Would  it  be  a 
sufficient  reply  to  the  angry  protests  of  an  aggrieved  Foreign 
Power  to  say  that  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
was  unable  to  interfere  since  interference  would  entail  the 
resignation  of  the  Dominion  Government  and  no  alternative 
Government  was  possible  in  that  Dominion  ? 

An  improbable  supposition  has  purposely  been  taken  to 
illustrate  a  principle,  but  the  supposition,  though  im- 
probable, is  not  inconceivable.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
good  sense  of  the  responsible  Governments  throughout  the 
Empire  that  the  potential  dangers  involved  in  the  present 
unorganized  state  of  the  Empire  have  not  more  often 
manifested  themselves  in  actual  practice.  So  long  as  Im- 
perial relations  continue  as  at  present  we  can  only  continue 
to  rely  on  that  general  good  sense,  but  with  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  Dominions  in  power,  wealth,  and  sense  of 
nationhood  the  potential  dangers  must,  it  would  seem, 
grow  greater  until  by  some  general  readjustment  of  powers 
and  responsibilities  we  succeed  in  making  our  practice  con- 
form to  our  still  unchallenged  theory  that  the  Empire  is 
to  serve  its  great  purpose  in  the  world  as  a  single,  organic, 
though  complex,  State. 
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AGAIN  and  again  in  discussing  social  or  national  or 
Imperial  problems,  when  the  question  at  issue  has  been 
plumbed  to  the  depths,  rival  disputants  find  themselves 
driven  back  on  to  the  inevitable  conclusion: — "  It  is  all  a 
matter  of  better  education."  Yet  there,  as  a  rule,  the  issue 
is  allowed  to  rest ;  for  the  discussion  of  education  opens  up 
dangerous  ground  which  few  feel  competent  to  tread. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  plain  man  education,  as  a  subject  of 
public  controversy,  bears  an  unfortunate  reputation. 
"  Education  Bills  "  and  "  Education  Questions  "  have 
too  often  presented  him  with  an  ill-assorted  combination 
of  high-sounding  generalities  and  complicated  technical 
details  which  have  effectually  conspired  together  to  destroy 
his  interest  in  the  subject. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  maulings  which  it  has  received  at  the 
hands  of  unworthy  sponsors,  the  subject  remains  all- 
important  for  the  English-speaking  peoples.  What  can  be 
more  vital  to  a  State  than  the  education  of  its  citizens? 
And  what  more  necessary  to  it,  in  the  performance  of  this 
task  of  civic  training,  than  a  clear  conception,  founded  on 
the  underlying  "acts  of  human  nature  and  of  the  national 
character,  of  what  education  really  means  and  is  capable  of 
achieving? 

During  the  last  ten  years,  undeterred  by  political  con- 
troversies and  almost  unnoticed  by  the  general  public, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  approach  the  subject  from  a 
new  angle,  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  its  importance.  The  Wor- 
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kers'  Educational  Association,  founded  by  a  group  of  trade 
unionists  and  co-operators  in  1903,  has  from  the  very 
beginning  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  restoration  of 
education  to  its  rightfu  place  among  the  great  spiritual 
forces  of  the  community.  If  its  experiments  have  been  tried, 
and  its  successes  achieved,  among  students  of  the  working 
class,  this  is  not  because  there  is  anything  narrow  or  sec- 
tional in  its  message;  but  rather  because,  in  the  modern 
world,  it  is  the  working  class  which  is  in  closest  touch  with 
the  great  realities  which  education  seeks  to  interpret;  and 
because  the  working  people  of  this  country,  in  particular,  have 
a  long  and  honourable  tradition  of  true  educational  en- 
deavour.* 

This  movement  has  now  been  at  work  for  over  ten  years, 
and  the  principles  which  inspired  it  have  been  thoroughly 
tested  in  action.  Within  the  last  year  it  has  set  foot  in 
Canada  and  Australia  (where  it  has  branches  in  every 
State  of  the  Commonwealth)  and  has  attracted  widespread 
attention  in  Germany,  France  and  other  continental 
countries.  The  time  seems  ripe,  therefore,  for  an  endeavour, 
both  to  describe  the  work  that  it  is  doing  and  to  interpret 
its  significance;  for  we  seem  to  be  face  to  face  with  nothing 
less  than  a  new  philosophy  of  education,  full  of  potentialities 
unsuspected  even  by  its  English  originators.  In  the  following 
article,  then,  an  attempt  will  be  made,  first,  following 
out  this  line  of  thought,  to  suggest  what  education  should 
be  in  a  modern  community;  secondly,  to  describe  what  has 
been  achieved  by  the  Workers'  Educational  Association 
movement;  and,  lastly,  to  inquire  what  is  the  national  and 
Imperial  significance  of  the  experiments  which  have  been 
undertaken. 

*On  this  point  see  Chapter  I  of  Oxford  and  Working  Class  Education;  the 
Report  of  a  Joint  Committee  of  University  and  working  class  representatives 
on  the  education  of  workpeople  (Oxford  1908,  is.);  also  Sadler's 
Continuation  Schools  in  England  and  Elsewhere. 
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I 

WHEN  people  speak  of  education  they  are  generally  think- 
ing of  the  instruction  given  to  children  by  professional 
teachers  in  schoolhouses  provided  for  the  purpose.  This  is, 
of  course,  the  most  obvious  aspect  of  education,  and  the 
manner  in  which  a  modern  community  carries  out  its  respon- 
sibilities in  this  respect  is  one  of  the  best  tests  of  its  intrinsic 
health  and  prosperity.  But  for  our  present  purpose  the  sub- 
ject is  best  not  approached  direct.  Those  who  have  it  in  their 
keeping,  politicians  and  officials,  teachers  and  psychologists 
and  the  rest  of  the  tribe  of  "  educationists  "  have  invested 
it  with  such  an  atmosphere  of  mystery  and  technicality  as 
to  obscure  its  broader  relations.  We  propose,  therefore, 
for  the  moment  to  leave  the  children  and  adolescents  en- 
tirely aside,  and  to  concentrate  the  reader's  attention  on  a 
problem  with  which — if  he  is  not  frightened  by  the  name — 
he  is  certain  to  be  familiar — the  education  of  the  grown-up 
citizen. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  sat  at  the  feet  of  a  great  teacher, 
either  at  school  or  in  the  wider  life  for  which  school  is 
a  preparation,  knows  what  education  feels  like.  But  that 
does  not  make  it  easy  to  define.  It  is  not  the  storing  of  the 
mind  with  information:  it  is  not  the  love  of  knowledge  and 
the  search  for  truth:  it  is  not  the  training  of  the  judgment 
or  the  acquirement  of  a  mental  discipline:  it  is  not  the 
strengthening  of  the  will  or  the  building  up  of  character: 
it  is  not  even  the  forming  of  friendships  based  on  that 
deepest  of  bonds,  a  common  ideal  and  a  common  purpose  in 
life.  Education  is  something  compounded  of  all  these,  but 
greater  and  deeper  and  more  life-giving.  One  of  the  most 
striking  definitions  is  perhaps  that  quoted  by  Dr  Parkin 
in  his  Life  of  T bring,  the  famous  headmaster  of  Uppingham 
School: — "  Education  is  the  transmission  of  life."  Yet 
even  this  is  not  quite  satisfying.  Education  is,  indeed,  as 
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high  and  broad  and  deep  as  life  itself.  Yet  it  is  not  life 
itself,  but  life  with  a  difference.  It  is  not  simply  experience, 
but  experience  interpreted.  Wordsworth,  in  a  wonderful 
phrase,  defined  poetry  as  "  emotion  remembered  in  tran- 
quillity." Poetry,  as  he  knew,  is  not  born  amid  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  experience,  in  crowded  hours  of 
glorious  life ;  she  is  the  still  small  voice  of  the  soul,  speaking 
in  the  quiet  after  the  storm  has  passed.  So  it  is  with  educa- 
tion. It  is  not  experience  itself,  but  the  effort  of  the  soul 
to  find  a  true  expression  or  interpretation  of  experience, 
and  to  find  it,  not  alone,  but  with  the  help  of  others,  fellow- 
students;  for  without  common  study — such  as  in  a  school 
or  a  University — there  may,  indeed,  be  reflection;  there 
can  be  no  true  education.  But  where  there  is  life  and 
honest  thinking  and  the  free  contact  of  mind  with  mind, 
where  thought  leaps  out  to  answer  thought  and  there  is 
the  sense  of  the  presence  of  a  common  spirit,  there,  even  if 
but  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  whether  in  a  well- 
appointed  building  paid  for  out  of  rates  and  taxes,  or  in  a 
squalid  upper  room,  or  in  a  primitive  club  house,  or  in  a 
railway  carriage  going  to  work,  or  on  the  veldt  under  the 
stars,  or  at  a  street  corner  in  an  industrial  town — there  is  a 
gathering  of  students  and  the  nucleus  of  a  university. 

To  those  who  complain  that  such  a  definition  is  too  vague 
to  be  practically  helpful  one  reminder  must  be  sufficient. 
The  Athenians  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ  are  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  most  cultivated  and  the  best  educated 
community  of  whom  history  bears  record.  They  originated 
or  developed  many  of  the  most  important  activities  of 
civilized  life.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  great  inventors  and 
organizers  of  the  things  of  the  mind.  Art  and  philosophy, 
democracy  and  the  drama,  we  owe,  not  merely  to  their 
unwearying  curiosity,  their  craving  for  vivid  and  many- 
sided  experience,  but  to  their  supreme  power  of  sifting, 
verifying,  harmonizing,  in  a  word  interpreting,  the  problems 
of  the  world  in  which  they  lived.  It  was  no  vain  boast  of 
Pericles  that  Athens  was  "  the  school  of  Greece,"  and  not  of 
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Greece  only  but  of  all  subsequent  generations;  the  Athenian 
mind,  as  we  find  it  in  contemporary  writings,  seems  to  have 
been  carefully  trained  to  live  in  the  light  of  eternal  realities, 
to  be  constantly  testing  theories  by  experience,  and  illu- 
minating experience  by  study  and  discussion.  Thus,  for 
instance,  Athens  gives  us  not  merely  the  spectacle  of  the 
first  organized  democracy,  but  also  the  first  and  perhaps 
still  the  most  interesting  series  of  speculations  on  the 
theory  of  democracy.  As  the  Athenian  went  about  his  daily 
civic  duties,  as  a  judge  or  a  councillor,  a  committee  man  or  a 
parliamentarian,  or  on  training  or  active  service  in  the 
army  or  navy,  he  would  bring  the  experience  of  political 
life  to  bear,  in  discussions  with  his  fellows,  on  the  problems 
of  government. 

Yet,  supremely  educated  as  they  were,  the  Athenians 
had  no  organized  system  of  national  education.  During 
their  period  of  active  greatness,  primary  education  was  not  a 
State  concern,  secondary  education  practically  non-exis- 
tent. In  other  words,  they  received  their  education,  not  in 
schools  and  academies  or  from  professional  teachers,  but 
from  the  daily  practice  of  civic  duties  in  a  democratic 
state  and  in  the  university  of  the  camp,  the  galley,  the 
gymnasium,  the  workshop  and  the  market  place.  This 
illustration  may  help,  not  merely  to  fill  in  the  vague  outline 
of  the  definition  of  education  given  above,  but  to  explain 
how  it  is  natural  for  a  new  educational  philosophy  to  spring, 
not  from  the  leisured  class,  but  from  the  working  class. 

It  is  clear,  then,  from  the  example  of  Athens,  as  well  as 
from  the  biographies  of  great  men,  that  education  can  and 
should  be  continued  all  through  men's  active  lives,  right  up 
to  the  decay  of  their  physical  powers.  Education  is,  in  fact, 
a  sort  of  elixir  against  the  ossifying  disease  called  middle 
age;  it  is  the  necessary  antidote  against  the  routine  of  the 
modern  world.  By  bringing  in  theory  to  illuminate  practice, 
it  corrects  the  deficiencies  of  both,  and  preserves  the  balance 
and  proportion  of  mental  life. 

Every  one  engaged  in  active  life  is  apt  to  think  about  his 
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work,  and  every  traveller  who  has  armed  himself  with 
introductions  knows  how  interesting  busy  men  are  when 
they  can  be  induced  to  talk.  It  is  a  natural  and  obvious  step 
to  give  men  opportunities  to  systematize  this  thinking  for 
the  common  benefit.  Education  simply  means  drawing-out, 
and  the  first  task  of  adult  education  is  simply  to  afford  the 
active  citizen  the  opportunity  of  being  "  drawn  out." 
Socrates  used  to  go  to  men  in  their  workshops  or  button- 
hole them  in  the  market  place,  and  ask  them  leading  ques- 
tions. But  modern  experience  has  devised  a  more  helpful 
method — that  of  the  group  or  college. 

For  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  the 
history  of  schools  and  universities  has  taught  us,  it  is  that 
education  is  not  an  individual  but  a  corporate  matter. 
The  individual  by  himself  is  powerless.  That  he  is  powerless 
for  action  has  long  been  obvious ;  the  history  of  all  human 
institutions — of  churches,  of  nations,  of  colonies,  of  trade 
unions — is  merely  a  commentary  on  this  text.  But  we  are 
now  beginning  to  realize  that  he  is  to  a  large  extent  power- 
less for  effective  thinking  also.  Solitude  may  breed  the 
mystic,  the  philosopher,  and  even  the  scientist;  but  in  all 
those  great  departments  of  knowledge  which  concern  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  mankind  the  thinker  needs  the 
stimulus  and  experience  of  his  fellow  men.  The  clo  ster  was 
a  better  educator  than  the  cave.  The  university  superseded 
the  cloister;  and  the  modern  world,  with  its  immense 
growth  of  knowledge  and  of  the  facilities  for  communication, 
is  learning  to  supersede,  or  rather,  to  re-create  the  univer- 
sity. What  a  man  needs,  if  he  is  to  keep  his  mind  alert,  to  be 
applying  knowledge  to  experience  and  to  contribute  his 
quota  of  thinking  to  his  country,  is  the  stimulus  of  a  group 
of  like-minded  students.  When  men  study  together  in  this 
spirit,  they  not  merely  help  one  another  by  the  interchange 
of  ideas;  if  their  association  is  based  on  a  common  purpose, 
they  become  merged  into  something  akin  to  a  new  per- 
sonality. The  psychologists  are  now  beginning  to  make  clear 
to  us,  what  is  evident  enough  to  the  attentive  reader  of 
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history,  that  a  homogeneous  group  is  greater  and  more 
powerful  than  the  sum  of  the  individuals  composing  it. 
A  mediaeval  guild  was  more  than  a  mere  collection  of 
craftsmen,  as  the  early  Church  was  more  than  a  mere 
collection  of  disciples.  Man  is  by  nature  a  social  animal, 
a  member  of  a  larger  whole.  It  is  one  of  the  main  problems 
of  statesmanship  to  find  the  groupings  in  which  the 
national  qualities  will  be  displayed  to  the  best  effect.  It  is 
one  of  the  main  problems  of  education  to  find  similar 
groupings  for  students,  whether  young  or  old. 

This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  common  assertion  that 
education  is  a  school  of  character.  A  school  or  a  university 
is  a  place  where  the  student  becomes  something,  takes  on  a 
new  personality.  Sometimes  he  does  so  without  "  learning  " 
anything  at  all — that  is,  without  amassing  any  information 
from  books.  That  is  a  pity.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  pit  the  two 
processes  one  against  the  other,  or  to  assume,  with  some 
of  the  advocates  of  Latin  and  Greek,  that  the  value  of  the 
schools  which  teach  the  dead  languages,  and  send  out  into 
the  world  men  of  fine  character  who  know  and  care  nothing 
about  them,  is  in  any  way  bound  up  with  the  subjects 
supposed  to  be  studied  there.  True  education  consists, 
neither  in  amassing  knowledge,  nor  yet  in  rejecting  it  when 
it  seems  irrelevant  at  first  sight,  but  in  assimilating  it  until, 
by  an  effort  not  only  of  the  mind  but  of  the  whole  spirit,  it 
becomes  a  part  of  one's  very  nature.  Thus  it  is  that  some 
of  the  great  educators  of  the  past  have  had  an  almost 
morbid  fear  of  book-learning.  Plato  in  a  famous  outburst 
harangued  against  books  because  they  could  not  answer  an 
honest  reader's  questions;  and  St.  Francis,  in  a  beautiful 
story,  rebuked  a  too-learned  disciple  who  wished  to  add  to 
his  scanty  belongings  a  copy  of  the  Psalter.  "  You  will  be 
wanting  a  breviary  next,"  was  the  Saint's  argument. 
Religion,  he  felt,  was  too  intimate  and  living  a  thing  to  be 
learned  from  books.  If  he  felt  this  about  the  Bible,  what 
would  he  have  said  to  textbooks  or  newspapers  or  magazines? 

Thus,  education  is  evidently  necessary  for  the  mental 
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and  spiritual  health  of  the  individual  grown-up  person.  It 
has  always  been  necessary;  but  never  more  than  to-day, 
when  the  haste  and  hardness  of  life  rub  the  bloom  off 
men's  thoughts  and  allow  them  all  too  little  time  for  quiet 
and  meditation  and  the  deeper  needs  of  the  spirit.  We  have 
all  of  us  nowadays  more  thoughts  in  our  heads  and  more 
aspirations  in  our  hearts  than  the  rush  of  life  allows  us  to 
be  conscious  of.  Education  and  holidays  are  safety  valves 
of  the  sub-conscious  mind.  Take  them  away,  and  modern 
man  can  never  be  his  best  self.  They  are,  in  fact,  as  necessary 
to  the  true  health  and  freedom  of  an  industrialized  popu- 
lation as  the  recognized  necessaries  of  which  modern 
governments  provide  it  with  a  minimum  standard.  If  anyone 
doubts  this,  let  him  look  into  the  faces  of  the  workaday 
inhabitant  of  London;  or  let  him  reflect  on  the  appalling 
mental  and  emotional  starvation  revealed  by  the  character 
of  the  popular  entertainments  and  amusements  of  our 
large  cities.  The  audience  at  a  music  hall  or  a  picture  show 
do  not  enjoy  themselves;  they  are  far  too  indolent  and 
superficial  for  that.  They  simply  sit  back  and  allow  paid 
hypnotists  to  titivate  the  repressed  instincts  and  emotions 
which  they  have  not  the  vitality  to  bring  into  action 
themselves. 

"All  this  is  very  true,"  the  reader  may  say,  "but  such  is 
twentieth  century  life.  We  are  living  in  an  industrial  age, 
not  in  ancient  Athens  or  in  mediaeval  Italy.  Show  me  a 
body  of  modern  working  men  who  will  abjure  the  public 
house,  the  picture  theatre  and  the  political  club  in  order  to 
go  to  school,  after  their  day's  work,  with  a  modern  Socrates, 
and  I  will  begin  to  take  your  abstractions  seriously." 

The  sign  demanded  can  be  shown. 
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II 

FEW  parts  of  industrial  England  can  appear  more  de- 
pressing at  first  sight  to  the  casual  visitor  than  the  string 
of  overlapping  villages  now  comprised  in  the  new  County 
Borough  of  Stoke-on-Trent  and  known  as  The  Five  Towns. 
Smoke  and  slag-heaps  have  done  their  best  to  mar  the 
appearance  of  a  once  beautiful  countryside;  nor  have  the 
towns  themselves  yet  been  able  to  do  much  to  remedy  the 
confusion  and  ugliness  inseparable  from  nineteenth  century 
industrialism. 

Yet,  a  few  weeks  ago,  addressing  an  audience  of  miners 
in  a  village  schoolroom  on  one  of  the  ridges  overlooking 
this  vale  of  smoke,  a  distinguished  student  of  Sixteenth 
Century  England  spoke  of  what  he  termed  the  revival  of 
humanism  in  the  England  of  to-day.  "  Early  in  the  six- 
teenth century,"  he  said,  "  a  great  educational  movement 
arose  in  Europe  and  penetrated  to  England.  Men  felt  that 
new  worlds  were  opening  up  before  their  eyes,  that  there 
were  great  kingdoms  of  the  mind  to  be  overrun  and  pos- 
sessed. In  those  days  there  was  a  great  Dutch  scholar  named 
Erasmus.  He  came  to  England  to  meet  his  fellow  scholars. 
He  went  to  the  seats  of  knowledge,  to  Oxford  and  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  the  new  learning  was  at  home.  If  Erasmus 
were  to  come  to  England  on  such  a  mission  to-day,  do  you 
know,"  he  asked  the  miners,  "  where  he  would  be  directed 
to  come?  He  would  be  taken  to  the  Potteries"  The  miners 
looked  surprised.  Some  of  them  had  been  in  the  pit  all  day; 
others  were  going  down  on  the  night  shift;  but  that  so 
much  importance  should  be  attached  to  their  natural 
human  desire  to  meet  at  regular  intervals  for  an  evening's 
tussle  at  economics  seemed  strange  to  them.  Their 
tutor,  for  whom  the  regular  five  miles  missionary  journey 
up  the  hill  at  the  end  of  his  own  day's  work  was  more  of  a 
strain  than  he  let  them  know,  was,  however,  glad  to  feel  that 
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his  work  linked  him  with  the  great  scholars  of  the 
past. 

Let  us  follow  Erasmus  for  a  day  or  two  as  he  takes  stock 
of  this  new  educational  movement. 

In  one  of  the  Five  Towns  there  is  a  block  of  school 
buildings  occupying  a  vacant  plot  by  the  side  of  a  factory. 
Four  great  ovens,  like  giant  champagne  bottles,  overlook 
the  premises,  and  seem  to  leer  wickedly  into  the  playground. 
When  Erasmus  visits  it  at  night,  one  of  the  rooms  is  still 
lighted.  Some  twenty-five  men  and  women  are  gathered 
there,  of  various  ages  and  trades,  but  predominantly  of  the 
working  class.  They  have  come  together,  he  is  told,  for  a 
university  tutorial  class  in  philosophy,  which  meets  from 
8  to  10.  But  they  have  come  early:  for  it  is  not  merely  a 
class,  but  a  club  and  a  college;  several  of  them  are  anxious, 
too,  to  have  a  private  word  with  the  tutor.  The  tutor,  he 
learns,  is  an  Oxford  graduate  with  a  good  honours  degree 
in  his  subject,  but,  if  he  talks  to  him,  he  will  find  that  he  has 
learnt  most  of  his  philosophy  in  discussions  with  working 
people.  For  of  the  two  hours  of  a  tutorial  class,  the  first 
only  is  used  for  exposition:  the  second  is  sacred  to  dis- 
cussion. So  that  a  class  consists,  as  has  been  said,  not  of 
twenty-five  students  and  a  tutor,  but  of  twenty-six  students 
who  learn  together.  There  is  also  a  library  in  the  room  of 
some  fifty  or  sixty  volumes  bearing  on  the  subject:  at  least, 
the  box  is  there,  but  the  books  are  almost  all  in  use,  so 
that  only  the  list  of  volumes  is  available  for  Erasmus's  in- 
spection. But  the  class,  which  is  a  democratic  organism, 
has  its  own  elected  librarian  and  secretary,  and  from  them 
he  can  learn  all  that  he  wishes  to  know.  He  will  find  that 
the  books  are  not  only  diligently  read,  but  form  a  basis  for 
essays  which  are  a  regular  part  of  the  class  work.  He  will 
discover  how  various  and  vexatious  are  the  obstacles  that 
industrial  life  sets  in  the  way  of  this  new  type  of  university 
student — the  ravages  of  overtime,  the  anxieties  of  unem- 
ployment, the  suspicions  of  foremen  and  managers,  the 
difficulties  of  obtaining  quiet  for  reading  and  writing.  He 
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will  hear  of  one  student,  nearly  blind,  who  came  regularly 
to  class  and  made  pathetic  attempts  to  do  his  paperwork  in 
large  letters  on  a  sheet  of  wallpaper;  of  another  who  found 
it  quietest  to  go  early  to  bed  and  rise  again  after  midnight 
for  an  hour  or  two  of  study;  of  another  who,  joining  a  class 
at  sixty-nine,  attended  regularly  for  six  years  until  the 
very  week  of  his  death.  And  in  the  discussion,  if  he  stays 
for  it,  he  will  hear  the  old  problems  of  philosophy  first 
raised  in  Plato  (who  is  still  used  as  a  textbook)  thrashed 
out  anew  from  the  living  experience  of  grown  men  and 
women. 

But  he  cannot  stay,  for  he  will  be  carried  off  to  the  parent 
class  of  the  district,  which  is  holding  its  1 44-th  continuous 
winter  meeting.  Here  he  will  find  a  new  method.  The 
tutor  is  standing  aside:  for  the  class  has  been  turned  for 
once  into  what  university  professors  call  a  seminar.  Two 
students  are  reading  papers  on  special  aspects  of  the  year's 
subject,  which  is  the  French  Revolution.  Erasmus  is  in 
time  for  some  of  the  second,  a  character  study  of  Turgot 
contributed  by  a  potter's  engineer,  who,  as  he  afterwards 
confessed,  had  got  up  at  4  a.m.  for  a  week  to  have  it  finished 
in  time.  The  matter  and  the  style  are  fully  worthy  of  a  uni- 
versity seminar ;  the  delivery  would  do  credit  to  a  teacher  of 
elocution.  For  here  is  a  student  who  has  been  in  public  life 
and  knows  the  value  of  the  spoken  word.  He  has  put  his 
heart  into  the  subject,  and  is  not  ashamed  to  show  it. 

Here  Erasmus  can  learn  about  the  inner  life  and  organiza- 
tion of  this  educational  movement  of  which  the  Potteries 
form  but  a  single  centre.*  The  Workers'  Educational 
Association  was  founded  by  a  group  of  workpeople 
in  1903,  with  the  object  of  stimulating  the  demand  for 
higher  education  among  their  fellows.  Its  astonishingly 
rapid  growth  has  been  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that 
it  provided  an  outlet  for  forces  that  had  long  been 

*See   University    Tutorial  Classes:  A  study  in  the  development  of  higher 
education  among  wording  men  and  women,   by  Albert  Mansbridge  (General 
Secretary  of  the  Workers'  Educational  Association).  Longmans,  1913  (2s.6d.). 
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gathering  underground,  but  also,  in  part,  to  the  method  of 
organization  adopted.  The  Association  is  not,  like  most 
societies,  a  collection  of  individual  members;  it  has  several 
thousand  individual  members  in  its  ranks,  for  it  welcomes 
all  without  distinction  of  place,  but  it  is  in  the  main  a  col- 
lection of  affiliated  societies.  Unlike  the  middle-class,  the 
working  class  is  habituated  to  corporate  modes  of  life.  The 
trade  union,  the  club,  the  chapel,  the  co-operative  society 
have  kept  alive  for  working  people  the  instinct  and  habit  of 
association;  even  the  factory  is  sometimes  a  kind  of  college. 
Hence  to  approach  workpeople  for  any  purpose  is  very 
different  from  approaching  the  scattered  denizens  of  villadom. 
They  can  be  approached  through  their  societies,  which  are 
represented  on  the  Workers'  Educational  Association 
by  delegates  who  act  as  links  between  the  Association 
and  a  vast  potential  public  of  students.  There  are  also 
numbers  of  educational  bodies  affiliated,  representing  an 
educational  supply  corresponding  to  the  working  class 
demand.  The  Association,  which  is,  for  working  purposes, 
divided  into  seven  districts  covering  England  and  Wales, 
is  democratically  governed  and,  of  course,  holds  itself 
aloof  from  all  political  parties  or  religious  ties. 

It  was  in  1907,  after  some  four  years'  work  in  organizing 
the  demand  among  workpeople,  that  the  Association  first 
approached  the  universities  for  help.  In  the  summer  of 
that  year  a  National  Conference  was  held  at  Oxford  at 
which  a  resolution  was  passed  inviting  the  co-operation  of 
the  University;  and  shortly  afterwards  a  Joint  Committee 
of  seven  University  representatives,  appointed  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  and  seven  labour  men,  appointed  by  the 
Association,  met  to  work  out  a  definite  scheme.  The  result 
of  their  deliberations  was  the  issue  of  the  Report  men- 
tioned above  (p.  256)  and  the  establishment,  on  the  lines 
laid  down  in  it,  of  the  university  Tutorial  Class  system. 

The  first  University  tutorial  classes  were  established  in 
Rochdale  and  the  Potteries  in  1908.  There  are  now  145  in 
England  and  Wales,  all  of  the  same  character  as  that 
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described :  and  only  difficulties  of  finance  have  prevented  a 
far  more  rapid  spread.  They  are  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
an  alliance,  which  by  now  seems  as  permanent  as  it  has  proved 
happy  and  natural,  between  the  universities  and  the  great 
organizations  of  the  working  class.  Every  university  in 
England  has  its  "Joint  Committee"  for  tutorial  class  work, 
consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  university  and  working 
class  representatives.  The  Joint  Committee,  aided  by  grants 
from  the  State,  is  the  controlling  authority  of  the  tutorial 
class ;  but  the  strength  of  each  class  is  in  its  local  management. 
Each  class  is  pledged  to  at  least  a  three  years'  course,  and 
every  student  is  in  honour  bound  to  abide  by  the  conditions 
of  the  class.  The  class  is,  in  fact,  a  little  college  or  entity  of 
its  own,  and  it  is  the  class  meeting  which  chooses  the 
subject  of  study  and  approves  the  tutor  sent  down  by  the 
Joint  Committee. 

But  the  working  class  students  in  the  Potteries  have  done 
more  than  abide  by  the  conditions  which  they  pledged 
themselves  to  observe.  They  have  set  on  foot  an  educational 
movement  of  their  own. 

The  North  Staffordshire  coalfield  not  only  embraces  the 
Five  Towns  but  also  a  number  of  villages  which  are  scat- 
tered around  it  on  every  side,  at  distances  of  from  two  to 
ten  or  twelve  miles.  Here  coal  has  been  found,  and  here  in 
rural  surroundings  an  industrial  population  of  miners  has 
settled.  These  villages  are  for  the  most  part  difficult  to 
reach,  and  are  thus  removed  from  all  contact  with  the 
ordinary  opportunities  of  civilization.  The  university 
tutorial  class  students  three  years  ago  discerned  in  these 
semi-industrial  villages  a  great  field  for  missionary  work, 
and  as  this  coincided  in  point  of  time  with  a  demand  for 
higher  education  which  came  from  the  miners  themselves, 
the  two  parties  were  quickly  brought  together  and  a  new 
educational  movement  set  on  foot.  By  personal  effort,  pit- 
head meetings,  social  evenings  and  every  other  means  of 
tactful  persuasion  they  communicated  their  enthusiasm  to 
the  villagers,  till  in  the  present  session  (1913-1914)  there 
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are  not  less  than  twenty-five  class  centres  at  work  in  con- 
nexion with  what  has  been  christened  "  The  North  Staf- 
fordshire Miners'  Higher  Education  Movement."  The 
tutors,  who  give  their  services  unpaid,  are  in  nearly  every 
instance  working  men  and  women,  members  of  tutorial 
classes  in  the  Potteries,  and  the  subjects  studied  are  in  most 
cases  connected  with  the  work  in  the  tutorial  class. 

Let  us  return  to  Erasmus  on  the  second  day  of  his  visit. 

There  are  no  classes  during  working  hours,  but  his  time 
will  not  be  unoccupied.  He  may  drop  into  the  Labour 
Exchange  to  hear  about  the  labour  conditions  of  the  dis- 
trict from  a  student  who  has  work  there:  or  into  the  Free 
Library  to  hear  from  the  librarian  about  the  new  demand 
for  serious  books:  or  into  the  Local  Education  Office,  where 
a  wise  official,  who  knows  how  not  to  interfere,  is  keeping 
friendly  watch  over  developments.  But  most  likely  he  will 
have  time  for  none  of  these:  for  the  miners  and  the  potters 
among  the  students  will  be  contending  for  every  spare  hour 
of  his  time  in  order  that  he  may  see  at  close  quarters  how 
their  working  day  is  spent.  If  he  has  not  time  for  both,  let 
him  visit  a  pottery,  Wedgwood's  for  preference.  And  if  he 
has  a  student  with  him,  he  will  discover  how  in  one  industry 
at  least,  philosophy  can  still  animate  craftsmanship.  "  The 
day  I  first  read  Bergson,"  said  the  potter  who  showed  him 
round,  "  was  an  epoch  in  my  life.  Creative  Evolution. — 
the  words  were  a  revelation.  Every  touch  of  the  clay  a  new 
creation.  There  is  the  whole  philosophy  of  our  work."  Thus 
in  friendly  talk  Erasmus  and  his  new  friend  wander  through 
the  rooms  where  the  wheel  is  spinning,  talking  now  of 
philosophy  and  now  of  Flaxman,  who  once  worked  here, 
until  Erasmus,  who  has  been  in  Lancashire,  suddenly 
pauses  to  think  why,  in  spite  of  the  forbidding  exterior,  he 
has  come  to  feel  at  home  in  this  smoky  and  clannish  world. 
Partly,  he  reflects,  because  life  runs  quietly  here,  because, 
even  in  the  factories,  there  is  no  noise  or  sense  of  hurry  or 
rushing,  and  the  mind  is  free  to  follow  her  path  undisturbed. 

In  the  late  afternoon,  when  the  factories  close  down, 
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Erasmus  is  fetched  by  another  workman  student,  and  carried 
out  first  by  train  and  then  in  an  antediluvian  carriage 
(specially  provided  for  this  occasion)  to  an  inaccessible 
village  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  There  in  the  schoolroom  he 
finds  an  eager  audience  gathered  together  from  this  and 
the  neighbouring  villages.  They  have  come  to  hear  about 
the  French  Revolution,  to  be  thrilled  with  the  story  of  a 
great  national  drama.  Erasmus,  inured  to  lucubrations  about 
scientific  methods  and  documentary  authorities,  had  almost 
forgotten  that  history  is  first  and  foremost  a  story.  This 
evening  reminded  him.  He  saw  the  Bastille  fall  under  his 
eyes,  and  felt  the  news  of  its  capture  reverberating  through 
France.  He  lived  for  an  hour  in  1789,  as  the  story  rolled  out 
from  the  lips  of  a  trained  public  speaker.  The  miners  and 
the  field  labourers  and  the  village  shopkeepers  and  the  old 
village  schoolmaster  in  the  chair  were  in  France  too; 
question  after  question  poured  in  till  the  primitive  convey- 
ance stood  once  more  at  the  door.  And  so  back  to  the 
wayside  station  and  in  the  slow  train  to  Stoke,  with  high 
converse  on  the  way,  of  which  Erasmus  will  bear  an  undying 
memory  back  to  Holland. 


Ill 

THE  remarkable  educational  movement  of  which  the  Pot- 
teries form  but  one  among  many  centres,  suggests  a  train 
of  ideas  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  follow  out  at  length. 
Time  and  experience  are  needed  before  their  full  significance 
can  be  revealed.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  time  has  come  for 
thinking  out  afresh,  in  the  light  of  the  changed  conditions  of 
modern  life,  the  place  and  function  of  universities  in  the 
twentieth-century  community.  For  the  last  four  centuries 
universities  have  been  regarded  by  English-speaking  people 
mainly  as  training-grounds  for  public  service,  for  the  pro- 
fessions and  for  the  life  of  a  gentleman.  They  have,  in  a  word, 
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been  finishing  schools.  The  German  graduate  may  be  a  man 
of  learning,  and  the  French  the  master  of  a  polite  and 
lucid  literary  style:  but  the  "  Oxford  man "  has  been 
honoured  primarily  for  what  he  is,  not  for  anything  he 
knows  or  does.  Alma  Mater  has  taken  him  to  her  bosom  at 
an  impressionable  age  and  left  an  imperishable  mark  on  his 
mind  and  his  manners.  But  a  new  field  of  work  is  opening 
out  before  the  English  university  of  the  future;  to  be  the 
temporary  home,  not  merely  of  the  young  who  need  to  be 
prepared  for  life,  but  of  students  of  riper  years,  who  need 
the  spirit  of  college  and  cloister  in  order  to  reflect  on  what 
life  has  taught  them. 

England  has  never  stood  in  greater  need  of  houses  of  quiet 
than  to-day,  places  where  men  and  women  can  repair  for  a 
few  weeks  or  months  to  reduce  their  ideas  to  order,  or  to 
refresh  their  minds  and  spirits  at  the  deepest  springs  of 
inspiration.  Already  that  need  is  being  in  some  degree 
satisfied.  Oxford  is  filled  summer  by  summer  with  tutorial 
class  students,  who  come  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  or  a 
month  for  common  study  and  individual  tuition.  An  old 
mediaeval  teacher,  who  gathered  his  wandering  students 
from  far  and  wide,  would  feel  more  at  home  in  the  Long 
Vacation  Oxford  of  to-day  than  at  any  time  since  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Colleges.  And,  though  the  subjects  studied  are 
different,  though  history,  literature  and  economics  pre- 
dominate over  theology,  medicine  and  law,  he  would  be 
conscious  of  the  new  vitality  breathed  into  these  human 
studies  by  contact  with  the  living  experience  of  thinking 
and  feeling  men  and  women.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have 
it,  in  fact,  in  their  power  to  become  in  a  wholly  new  sense 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  centres  of  England — and  not  of 
England  only  but  of  all  the  lands  where  their  influence 
extends.  Ideals  can  be  better  formed  and  policies  thought 
out  in  the  courts  and  gardens  of  a  university  than  in  the 
dusty  purlieus  of  Whitehall  or  the  crowded  council  rooms  of 
industrial  towns.  If  the  great  outstanding  problems  of  the 
twentieth  century  are  to  be  calmly  and  fearlessly  met — 
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if  the  old  principles  of  British  Government  are  to  stand  the 
test  of  new  conditions,  if  justice  and  liberty  are  to  prevail 
among  the  mingled  races  of  mankind,  if  industrialism  is 
to  be  made  compatible  with  a  civilized  life  for  the  working 
population,  the  university  must  arm  the  actors  in  these 
great  causes  with  the  knowledge  and  the  power  which  come 
from  the  honest  and  fearless  discussion  of  differences  in  an 
atmosphere  of  common  study,  and  from  the  comradeship 
which  is  built  up  in  the  hours  of  insight  and  decision. 
Idem  sentire  de  republica,  to  feel,  not  necessarily  to  think, 
alike  about  public  affairs  should  be  the  privilege  of  univer- 
sity students,  and  their  bond  of  union  in  the  turmoil  of  life. 
In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  of  his  great  thoughts,  Mr 
Rhodes  was  both  a  prophet  and  a  pioneer. 


IV 


IT  remains  to  pass  on  to  another  aspect  of  this  new  move- 
ment in  education.  The  spirit  and  methods  of  the  Workers' 
Educational  Association  will  doubtless  prove  capable J of 
adaptation  to  many  fields  of  thought  and  activity.  One  such 
application,  in  particular,  must  be  treated  here,  for  it  is 
closely  relevant  to  the  preceding  discussion. 

We  have  watched  the  new  movement  as  it  affects  associa- 
tions of  students  inside  the  English  community.  We  have  seen 
its  working  on  groups  of  individuals.  We  must  now  consider 
its  power  to  draw  out  the  secret  powers,  not  of  individuals, 
but  of  nations;  for  nations,  too,  like  individuals,  need  the 
reinvigoration  which  comes  from  an  attempt  to  understand 
and  to  interpret  the  manifold  experience  of  their  life  and 
history. 

If  education  may  be  defined  as  the  transmission  and 
interpretation  of  life,  what  shall  we  say  of  National  Edu- 
cation? The  answer  is  easy.  National  Education  is  the 
transmission  and  interpretation  of  national  life:  its  con- 
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stant  reinterpretation  as  the  experience  of  the  nation  be- 
comes richer  and  more  manifold  in  its  onward  career. 

A  glance  at  the  history  of  nations  will  illustrate  what  is 
meant  by  this  rather  abstract  statement. 

The  path  of  history  is  strewn  with  the  debris  of  nations. 
Some,  like  Assyria  and  Babylon,  Macedonia  and  Carthage, 
have  written  their  names  large  on  some  pages  of  history; 
others  have  passed  away  without  leaving  so  much  as  a 
memorial  behind  them.  Others  again  have  survived,  main- 
taining unimpaired  not  merely  a  racial  but  a  national  exis- 
tence. How  is  this  to  be  explained?  How  is  it,  for  instance, 
that  the  Jewish  nationality  is  still  a  living  factor  in  the  world 
of  to-day,  whilst  of  the  language  and  culture  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, a  Semitic  nation  of  kindred  stock,  not  a  trace 
remains?  Why  has  Babylon  been  taken  and  Armenia  left? 
Why  have  Burgundy  and  Lorraine  perished  except  as  pro- 
vincial names,  while  Bohemia  and  Poland  still  preserve  the 
living  seed  of  nationality. 

There  is  no  simple  answer  to  these  questions;  but  one 
thing  is  clear.  Somehow  or  other  the  surviving  nations 
have  succeeded  in  the  face  of  conquest,  loss  of  territory, 
dispersion,  persecution  and  the  temptations  of  assimilation, 
in  transmitting  the  essence  of  nationality  from  generation 
to  generation. 

What  is  nationality? 

It  is  not  the  tie  of  blood:  for  that  bond  is  sacred  to 
smaller  units,  to  the  family  and  the  tribe.  It  is  not  the 
broader  basis  of  race:  for  many  great  nations,  such  as 
England  herself,  have  grown  out  of  an  amalgamation  of 
races.  It  is  not  language,  for  a  nation,  such  as  Switzer- 
land, may  have  as  many  as  four  languages,  none  of 
them  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  not  the  possession  of  ter- 
ritory or  of  national  independence:  for  nationality  is  some- 
times most  tenacious  when  these  are  absent.  It  is  not 
religion  in  the  ordinary  sense:  for  many  nations,  such  as 
Germany  and  Canada,  have  more  than  one  church  which  is 
a  force  in  national  life;  whereas  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
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Christianity  was  a  reality  in  the  life  of  Europe,  there  was  a 
single  Church  but  many  nations.  It  is  not  mere  habit 
and  the  lapse  of  time:  for  the  Jews  have  been  in  Europe  for 
nearly  two  thousand  years,  yet  their  separate  nationality 
has  not  been  worn  down.  It  is  not  merely  common  action 
and  common  suffering  and  a  certain  store  of  common 
memories:  for  the  Irish  have  fought  side  by  side  with  the 
English  on  a  hundred  fields  and  still  remain  Irishmen; 
and  the  Greeks  and  Serbs  and  Bulgars  of  Macedonia  groaned 
and  struggled  for  centuries  under  the  Turks  without  being 
merged  into  a  common  nationhood.  It  is  not  the  mere 
passionate  attachment  to  scenes  known  and  loved  for  cen- 
turies: else  out  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany  and  Sicily  and 
the  other  fair  provinces  of  the  peninsula  Italy  could  never 
have  been  born.  All  these  are  elements  in  nationality,  but 
they  are  not  its  essence.  No  statesman  or  philosopher, 
speaking  from  outside  knowledge  or  calculation,  can  lay  his 
hand  on  the  map  and  say,  "  Here  is  a  nation."  For  nation- 
ality is  not  of  the  things  which  can  be  manufactured  and 
set  on  a  shelf.  It  needs  to  be  made  afresh  every  year  and 
month  and  day  by  the  life  and  thoughts  and  institutions  of 
the  people.  In  the  life  of  nations  there  is  no  age  nor  youth 
as  in  the  life  of  the  individual.  Nationality  is  immortal, 
like  the  fire  in  Vesta's  shrine,  so  long  as  men  choose  to  tend 
it.  Some  nations,  old  in  years,  scarred  with  the  wounds  of 
centuries,  are  eager  and  buoyant,  looking  forward  to  a 
limitless  future.  Others,  born  but  a  generation  since,  are 
falling  into  visible  decay  because  those  that  live  within  their 
borders  have  no  care  for  deeper  things.  For  nationality, 
like  the  more  intimate  affection  between  individuals,  is  a 
thing  to  be  felt  rather  than  to  be  defined;  and  in  the  last 
analysis,  if  we  ask,  "  Is  Servia  or  Bohemia  or  South  Africa  or 
Australia  a  nation?  "  the  only  true  answer  is  through  another 
question,  "  Will  men  die  for  her?  " 

"  The  man  who  has  no  nation,"  said  the  Greek  philoso- 
pher long  ago,  "  is  either  a  god  or  a  beast."  Despite  the 
forces  of  commercialism,  which  break  men  up  into  com- 
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peting  units,  despite  the  tendencies  of  cosmopolitanism, 
fostered  by  the  facilities  for  travel  and  for  the  easy  inter- 
change of  ideas  and  standards,  nationality  remains  an 
essential  factor  in  the  life  of  civilized  peoples. 

Yet  it  is  slowly  changing  its  character  and  becoming 
educated  into  self-consciousness;  for  in  face  of  the  de- 
nationalizing influences  of  the  day  its  whole  existence  is  at 
stake,  and  it  must  either  become  explicit,  responsible  for  its 
own  continuance  and  the  interpreter  of  its  own  experience, 
or,  like  so  much  that  is  "  old-fashioned,"  it  must  pine  and 
wither  into  a  picturesque  survival.  In  the  days  before  rail- 
ways and  steamships  and  newspapers,  before  the  spread  of 
a  few  dominant  languages  over  the  greater  part  of  the  world, 
before  the  masterful  irruption  of  Western  Europeans  into 
the  quiet  places  of  the  planet,  men  needed  no  education 
in  nationality,  for  it  grew  up  in  their  hearts  by  habit  and 
instinct  out  of  the  spirit  of  the  community  of  which  they 
formed  a  part.  To-day  all  this  is  altered.  All  over  the  world, 
those  who  care  for  nationality  may  observe  how  nations, 
caught  unguarded  by  the  onrush  of  new  ideas  and  influences, 
or  by  the  temptation  of  new  opportunities,  are  being  robbed 
of  half  their  manhood  in  the  names  of  progress  and  educa- 
tion. 

You  cannot,  by  teaching  or  by  environment  give  a  man  a 
new  nationality,  any  more  than  by  watering  you  can  give  a 
cut  flower  new  roots.  Yet  teachers  and  missionaries,  states- 
men and  propagandists,  idealists  and  philosophers  are 
constantly  attempting  to  do  so — sinning  at  once  against 
humanity  and  against  the  dictates  of  human  science.  Nation- 
ality is  an  element  that  springs  from  the  deepest  side  of 
men's  nature;  you  can  destroy  it  by  severing  men  from  their 
past  and  from  the  immemorial  traditions,  affections  and 
restraints  which  bind  them  to  their  kin  and  country.  But 
you  cannot  replace  it;  for  in  the  isolated  shrunken  individual, 
the  cut  flower  of  humanity  with  whom  you  have  now  to 
deal,  you  have  nothing  left  to  work  on.  Such  education  as  you 
can  give  him  will  be  the  education  of  a  slave:  a  training  not 
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of  the  whole  man,  but  of  certain  aptitudes  which  may  render 
him  a  useful  workman,  a  pushing  tout,  or  even  a  prosperous 
merchant,  but  never  a  good  citizen.  And  he  will  revenge 
himself  on  you,  in  the  subtlest  and  most  exasperating  of 
ways,  by  triumphantly  developing  into  a  bad  imitation  of 
yourself. 

Herein  lies  the  central  difficulty  of  education  in  what 
is  called  a  "  new  country."  New  countries  there  may 
be,  but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  new  man.  For  man,  in 
the  deepest  side  of  his  nature,  is  immemorially  old;  and 
those  make  the  best  citizens  of  a  new  country  who,  like  the 
French  in  Canada  and  Louisiana,  or  the  Dutch  in  South 
Africa  (to  mention  no  specifically  English  examples),  bear 
with  them  on  their  pilgrimage,  and  religiously  treasure  in 
their  new  homes,  the  best  of  the  spiritual  heritage  be- 
queathed them  by  their  fathers.  New  countries  filled  with 
new  men  are  not  new  at  all,  but  hoary  with  antiquity,  older 
even  than  mankind,  for  the  instinct  of  imitation,  with  its 
insatiable  craving  for  the  sensation  of  novelty  (which  is  so 
often  the  master-motive  of  their  life)  is  as  old  as  any  of  our 
inherited  instincts. 

But  nationality  strikes  its  roots  deep  and  is  happily  hard 
to  kill.  A  single  illustration  may  show  its  power.  In  the 
autumn  of  1912  the  English-speaking  people  of  the  United 
States,  basking  complacently  in  the  thought  that  they  were 
annexing  new  citizens  from  Southern  Europe  at  the  rate 
of  a  million  a  year,  were  startled  to  learn  that  thousands  of 
newly  made  "  Americans  "  were  taking  ship  to  the  Balkan 
peninsula  to  offer  their  lives  to  the  old  countries.  Tens  of 
thousands  more,  who  could  not  go  themselves,  sent  money. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  awoke  to  the  strange  reality 
that,  in  spite  of  all  the  visible  and  invisible  agencies  of 
"  assimilation,"  their  country  was  not  one  nation  but  a 
congeries  of  nations  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen  before 
within  the  limits  of  a  self-governing  State.  America  had,  in 
fact,  become  almost  a  school  of  nationality.  Men  who,  in 
the  scattered  valleys  of  the  Balkans  or  the  isolated  townships 
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of  Sicily  and  Syria,  had  never  known  what  nationality  meant, 
felt  their  sentiments  expanding  in  the  freer  atmosphere  of 
America.  "  We  never  knew  we  were  Roumanians  till  we 
met  our  brothers  over  here,"  the  writer  was  told  by  a 
Koutzo-Vlach  from  a  remote  village  in  the  Pindus  moun- 
tains, as  he  sat  sipping  Turkish  coffee  in  an  upper  room 
in  New  York.  It  was  no  doubt  disappointing  to  the  older 
school  of  Americans  to  discover  that  the  qualities  and 
standards  of  George  Washington  cannot  easily  be  grafted 
on  to  the  descendants  of  Themistocles  and  the  compatriots 
of  General  Savoff.  But,  even  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  American  Republic,  this  outburst  of  nationality  is 
reason  for  hope,  not  for  despondency.  For  there  is  room  in 
a  great  Republic  or  Commonwealth  for  many  diverse 
nationalities,  and  here  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  primary 
condition  of  successful  government — civic  devotion — is 
abundantly  present.  On  a  foundation  of  competing  indivi- 
duals no  political  edifice  can  be  built;  but  self-respecting 
groups,  bodies  of  men  who  have  merged  their  personality  in 
a  larger  whole,  are  the  stuff  of  which  durable  Common- 
wealths can  be  made.  Just  as  England  learnt  to  see  Scots- 
men, not  as  Dr  Johnson  saw  them,  but  as  Sir  Walter  Scott 
saw  them,  so  Americans  need  to  open  their  eyes  to  all  the 
human  wealth  which  they  have  gathered  in. 

The  problems  of  nationality  which  face  the  British 
Commonwealth  are  very  different  from  those  which  face 
the  United  States,  for  nowhere  in  the  world  as  in  that 
great  Republic  have  false  theories  of  liberty  and  education 
persuaded  statesmen  on  so  large  a  scale  (varying  an  old 
Roman  phrase)  to  make  a  Babel  and  call  it  a  nation.  But 
just  because  the  difficulties  of  the  United  States,  spiritual, 
moral,  intellectual,  political,  social  and  economic,  are  so 
acute,  they  are  worth  recalling:  for  the  United  States  with 
its  negroes,  its  Asiatics,  its  Slavs,  its  Italians,  its  Jews,  its 
Dutch,  Irish  and  Scandinavians,  its  Huguenots,  Cavaliers 
and  Puritans,  inextricably  intermixed  and  knit  together  by 
the  bonds,  not  of  nationality  but  of  Statehood,  forms, 
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as  it  were,  an  epitome  of  the  scattered  problems  of 
Britain. 

What  then  is  the  moral  to  be  drawn?  What  should  be 
aimed  at  in  the  education  of  the  different  nations  of  the 
British  Commonwealth. 

The  most  essential  element  in  the  education  of  nations, 
as  of  individuals,  is  self-respect.  You  cannot  educate  a  man 
until  he  is  a  man.  Neither  can  a  nation  be  fitted  for  the  arts 
of  progress  and  the  lessons  of  civilization  till  it  feels  itself 
to  be  a  nation.  Education  without  self-respect  is  not  the 
drawing-out  of  gifts  and  virtues.  It  is  the  smearing  of  a 
polish  or  the  practice  of  a  hideous  mimicry.  There  is  a  clear 
and  definite  line,  familiar  to  all  who  have  travelled  in 
"  newly-developed  "  countries,  between  communities  which 
are  undergoing  the  process  of  education,  enriching  their 
national  life  with  what  they  are  able  to  assimilate  of  the 
gifts  of  the  age,  and  communities  which  are  studying  the 
arts  and  ingenuities  of  imitation,  attempting  feverishly  to 
keep  pace  with  the  newest  devices  of  industrialism  or  the 
latest  fashions  of  the  great  world.  That  way  lies  decadence. 
It  was  trodden  of  old  by  the  Roman  provincials  when,  in 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries  after  Christ,  at  the  height 
of  apparent  prosperity,  a  slow  torpor  crept  over  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  has  been  trodden  since  by 
many  races  whom  it  would  be  invidious  to  mention.  Yet 
the  path  can  be  retraced ;  and  the  history  of  Italy,  from  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  onward,  affords  an  example 
of  how  a  nation  can  win  back  its  soul  by  drawing  inspira- 
tion from  the  true  springs  of  national  life. 

There  is  another  point  to  be  noted.  National  Education 
is  too  often  regarded  as  a  mere  training  of  each  generation 
for  the  tasks  of  its  own  day.  We  are  exhorted  to  turn  out 
well-equipped  workmen  and  commercial  travellers — "  eco- 
nomic men,"  in  fact — in  order  successfully  to  compete 
with  our  rivals  in  prosperity.  But  true  National  Education 
is  not  so  ephemeral  in  its  aims.  Its  gaze  is  also  on  the  past 
and  future.  Looking  backward  and  forwards,  it  sees  in  each 
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generation  a  group  of  torchbearers  who  will  hand  on  their 
light  to  the  next.  Thus,  it  will  look  far  beyond  the  mere 
formal  requirements  of  a  modern  school  curriculum.  It 
will  seek  aids  for  the  work  of  national  education  wherever 
the  genius  of  the  nation  has  set  its  peculiar  mark — in  folk- 
lore, in  songs,  in  the  drama,  in  history,  local  and  national, 
in  poetry,  in  sport,  in  a  knowledge  of  the  countryside,  and 
in  every  form  of  study  or  activity  which  tends  to  draw 
men  together  in  a  common  purpose  for  the  enrichment  of 
the  national  life.  National  education  is,  in  fact,  as  wide  and 
various  as  the  nation  itself.  Nihil  bumani  alienum  a  se 
putat.  A  wise  system  of  education,  whether  among  the 
child-races  of  Africa  or  among  the  dominant  nations  who 
control  them,  will  seek  to  follow  the  national  bent  in  all 
things  wholesome  and  of  good  report,  relying  always,  in 
its  sympathetic  direction,  upon  that  sense  of  responsibility 
which  is  innate  in  all  men  who  have  not  been  robbed  of 
their  manhood. 

And  so  the  argument  comes  back,  on  a  deeper  level,  to 
the  idea  of  democracy;  for  national  education  should 
always  be,  in  the  truest  sense,  democratic.  Those 
who  are  learning  must  feel,  not  that  something  is  being 
done  to  them,  but  that  they  are  achieving  it  for  themselves. 
The  miners  and  potters  of  North  Staffordshire  make 
sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  education,  because  they  themselves 
bear  the  responsibility  of  management ;  and  the  movement 
with  which  they  are  connected  is  democratic  in  the  further 
sense  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  group  as  a  whole,  not 
of  isolated  individuals.  The  miner  who  studies  the  French 
Revolution,  the  potter  who  reads  Bergson,  have  no  ulterior 
ambitions:  they  are  proud  of  North  Staffordshire,  proud  of 
the  working  class,  and  envy  no  man  his  birthright.  What  is 
true  of  groups  and  classes  within  a  nation  is  true  also  of 
nations.  Education  affords  a  nation  a  means  of  working  out 
its  own  destiny,  of  making  clear  to  itself  what  is  the  nature 
of  its  mission — its  distinctive  contribution  to  the  common 
stock  of  civilization. 
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No  nation  can  presume  to  prescribe  its  destiny  to  another. 
Imperialism,  as  we  have  learned  to  understand  it  of  late, 
chastened  and  deepened  by  contact  with  other  great  forces 
of  our  time,  has  indeed  a  high  and  inspiring  mission.  There 
is  a  solemn  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  great  organized 
States  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth, towards  communities  which  are  still  struggling 
with  the  elementary  difficulties  of  political  life.  But  those 
who  believe  most  passionately  that  Britain,  like  Rome,  has 
much  to  teach,  must  never  forget,  as  Rome  forgot,  that  she 
has  much  also  to  learn.  If  the  British  peoples  are  strong  by 
virtue  of  their  national  character  and  history,  they  can  only 
hope  to  impart  strength  to  those  other  peoples  towards 
whom  their  duty  lies,  not  merely  by  training  them  in  the 
common  lessons  of  Statehood,  but  by  joining  with  them  in  a 
voyage  of  discovery,  as  a  wise  tutor  with  his  students, 
towards  the  secret  springs  of  their  national  life.  For  in 
Empire,  as  in  education,  giving  and  receiving  go  hand  in 
hand;  and  freedom,  of  which  we  often  speak  so  lightly  as 
though  it  were  a  boon  to  be  bestowed,  can  never  be  given  at 
all :  it  can  only  be  shared. 

There  are  many  problems  yet  awaiting  the  united  wisdom 
of  the  British  nations ;  yet  the  real  hope  that  they  will  be 
nobly  met  lies  in  the  generous  and  manly  freedom  of  which 
England  is  the  traditional  repository.  Not  by  rule  or  measure, 
not  by  any  State-made  enactments  nor  by  imperial  or  inter- 
national tribunals,  but  through  the  frank  comradeship  of  free 
peoples,  ever  drawing  fresh  strength  from  the  living 
experience  of  nationality,  and  enlightened  and  confirmed  by 
education  in  their  distinctive  powers  and  destiny,  can 
the  problem  of  the  world's  government  find  an  ultimate 
solution. 
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[The  following  article  has  been  written  for  THE  ROUND  TABLE 
by  a  close  and  experienced  student  of  Chinese  affairs,  long  resident 
in  China  and  intimately  acquainted  with  its  language,  from  which 
he  has  translated  the  papers  and  documents  quoted  below.  These 
have  been  chosen  to  illustrate  the  mind  and  character  of  the  new 
President,  his  views  of  government,  his  prospects  of  holding  the 
provinces  together  and  maintaining  himself  in  power,  and  the  nature 
of  his  relations  with  Japan.] 

KUBLAI  KHAN  is  said  to  have  remarked  to  his  famous 
general,  Bayan,  that  the  Chinese  cannot  govern  the 
Chinese  because  they  only  unite  for  the  purpose  of  gain, 
and  separate  as  soon  as  the  immediate  object  has  been 
achieved.  Kublai  thus  disbelieved  in  the  possibility  in 
China  of  any  protracted  combination  against  outside 
invaders,  and  he  attributed  to  this  feature  in  the  Chinese 
character  his  conquest  of  China  by  a  force  that  never 
numbered  much  over  100,000  men. 

Less  than  a  century  later  this  remark  of  Kublai  appears 
to  have  been  proved  false  by  the  genius  of  Chu  Yuan-chang, 
the  Buddhist  novice,  who  founded  the  Ming  dynasty.  But 
although  this  dynasty  lasted  for  more  than  two  and  a  half 
centuries,  it  began  to  decline  after  Yung  Lo's  death  in 
1424,  less  than  sixty  years  from  its  foundation.  It  was  left 
undisturbed  till  Nurachi  started  his  brilliant  campaigns,  and 
with  a  force  of  50,000  routed  the  Ming  army  eight  times 
more  numerous  than  his  own.  This  evidence  of  the  decay 
of  the  Ming  dynasty  induced  Li  Tzu-cheng,  a  born  soldier 
and  a  statesman  of  no  mean  ability,  to  begin  a  rebellion 
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from  his  native  province  of  Shensi,  which  ended  after  a 
succession  of  amazing  victories  in  the  fall  of  Peking  and  the 
brief  assumption  by  himself  of  the  imperial  throne.  Here 
was  a  ruler  of  pure  Chinese  birth,  who  might  have  equalled 
the  greatest  of  his  predecessors ;  yet  rival  generals  threw  in 
their  lot  with  the  alien  Manchus  rather  than  submit  to  being 
governed  by  their  own  countryman.  The  Manchu  army, 
which  now  numbered  about  150,000  men,  was  allowed  by 
Wu  San-Kuei's  treachery  to  enter  Chioli  and  Li  fled  west- 
wards, leaving  Peking  to  be  captured  by  the  Manchus  with- 
out a  blow.  Kublai's  saying  might  be  emended  to  read: 
"  The  Chinese  require  a  strong  man,  whether  Chinese 
or  alien,  to  govern  them."  Call  the  government  a  despotism, 
dictatorship,  limited  monarchy,  or  republic:  the  statement 
remains  equally  true.  The  race  will  only  submit  to  its  ruler 
so  long  as  it  fears  him. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  of  contemporary  Chinese 
writers  has  made  the  following  observations  upon  this 
point : 

"  The  reverence  for  the  person  of  the  ruler  may  be 
due  to  historical  association  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  to  the  mingled  fear  and 
admiration  felt  by  the  people  for  his  exploits.  So  long 
as  this  fear  continues  the  dynasty  will  hold  together. 
On  the  nation  perceiving  that  the  dynasty  is  effete  and 
can  be  insulted  with  impunity,  reverence  is  trans- 
formed into  abject  contempt,  and  habits  of  ingrained 
fear  are  lightly  abandoned.  Nothing  remains  but  to 
uproot  such  a  dynasty  and  replace  it  by  another.  The 
Manchu  dynasty  regained  a  portion  of  its  dwindling 
prestige  under  the  Empress  Tz'u  Hai,  but  it  was 
long  foreseen  that  her  death  would  be  the  beginning 
of  the  end.  As  long  as  a  force  existed  which  it  was 
difficult  to  insult,  a  remnant  of  the  old-time  Manchu 
prestige  remained,  and  the  crumbling  fabric  held 
together  for  a  while.  When,  once  it  falls,  it  can  never 
be  restored." 
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All  through  Chinese  history  this  principle  holds  good. 
Successful  generals  like  Li  Yuan,  founder  of  the  T'ang 
dynasty,  or  Chao  Ku'angyin,  founder  of  the  Sungs,  men 
of  the  people  like  Liu  Pang,  founder  of  the  Hans,  and  Chu 
Yuan-Chang,  founder  of  the  Mings,  establish  a  new  dynasty, 
and  its  prestige  usually  lasts  unimpaired  for  a  century  or  so 
after  the  founder's  death.  Then  begins  the  period  of 
decay:  rebellions  are  rife  and  the  central  government  is 
palpably  weakening.  Still  the  mandate  of  heaven  is  not 
exhausted,  and  usually  another  strong  ruler  restores  the 
waning  fortunes  of  the  dynasty,  though  few  have  pro- 
longed their  existence  over  250  years. 

The  greatest  failing  of  the  Chinese  appears  to  be  jeal- 
ousy: they  invariably  attribute  the  worst  motives  to  their 
public  men.  Rivalry  between  opposing  factions  was  equally 
prevalent  under  the  T'ang,  Sung,  Ming  and  Manchu 
dynasties.  The  majority  of  the  people  are  perfectly  aware 
of  this  defect,  which  there  seems  to  be  no  desire  to  cure. 
They  possess  an  exceptional  capacity  for  safeguarding 
individual  interests,  but  fall  out  when  larger  issues  are  at 
stake.  When  they  recognize  that  resistance  to  authority 
will  result  in  disagreeable  consequences  they  promptly 
submit;  but  on  perceiving  that  agitation  will  remain  un- 
punished, they  will  put  forward  demands  far  in  excess  of 
their  original  pretensions. 


THE  foregoing  remarks  are  intended  to  suggest  that 
parliamentary  government  in  China  is  an  impossibility 
and  likely  to  remain  so.  The  Republic,  it  may  be  predicted, 
will  maintain  a  nominal  existence  as  long  as  Yuan  Shih-k'ai 
lives.  At  his  death,  the  nation  will  only  remain  united 
in  the  event  of  a  strong  man  coming  forward  as  dictator 
in  Yuan's  place. 

Yuan  Shih-k'ai  was  elected  to  the  post  of  provisional 
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President  in  February,  1912.  For  more  than  a  year  after 
his  election  he  made  no  attempt  to  assert  himself,  and 
submitted  to  attacks  from  the  press  and  in  Parliament  with 
a  meekness  very  different  from  his  methods  when  viceroy  of 
Chihli.  Newspaper  correspondents  declared  that  he  had 
even  lost  control  of  his  own  troops,  though  the  general 
belief  now  is  that  the  mutiny  of  February  29,  1912,  was 
deliberately  planned  by  himself  to  overawe  the  southern 
delegates.  It  is  true  that  in  the  following  July  he  com- 
pelled the  National  Assembly  to  accept  his  candidates  for 
the  cabinet  by  a  display  of  military  force.  Nevertheless,  in 
the  main  he  adopted  a  temporizing  policy,  and  allowed 
Sun  Yat-sen  and  Huang  Hsing  to  leave  Peking  with  the 
impression  that  he  was  afraid  of  them  and  was  most 
anxious  to  conciliate  southern  opinion,  which  had  never 
forgiven  him  for  the  part  he  had  played  in  the  deposition  of 
the  emperor  Kuang  Hsu  in  1898. 

It  appeared  certain  that  he  would  be  in  a  minority  in  the 
new  Parliament,  and  by  the  end  of  February,  1913,  the 
returns  indicated  that  the  Kuomingtang,  or  Nationalist 
party,  would  outnumber  the  supporters  of  the  President  by 
forty  in  the  Senate  and  about  thirty  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. By  adroit  methods  Yuan  converted  the  minority 
in  the  latter  House  into  a  majority  of  about  thirty,  and  was 
thus  able  to  secure  the  Speakership  and  vice-Speakership  for 
nominees  of  the  government  party.  Even  so,  it  was  doubtful 
if  at  that  time  he  would  obtain  a  majority  for  his  presi- 
dential candidature  in  the  National  Convention  composed 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  therefore  encouraged 
his  party,  thenceforth  known  as  the  Chinputang  or  Pro- 
gressives, to  abstain  from  attending  Parliament  and  thus  to 
prevent  the  maintenance  of  a  quorum,  which  is  fixed  at  one 
half  of  the  total  membership. 

The  murder  of  Sung  Chiao-yen,  the  leading  orator  on  the 

side  of  his  opponents,  whose  declared  policy  had  been  to 

limit  the  powers  of  the  President,  seems  unquestionably 

to  have  been  prompted  by  a  prominent  member  of  Yuan's 
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government.  It  was  clearly  in  the  interest  of  Yuan  to  cause 
the  removal  of  this  formidable  opponent,  who  was  largely- 
responsible  for  the  framing  of  a  provisional  constitution 
which  crippled  the  President's  powers;  but  his  precise 
share,  if  any,  in  the  crime  must  remain  a  mystery,  though 
his  own  supporters  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  he  was 
responsible  and  consider  his  action  justified.  This  event, 
and  the  timely  conclusion  of  the  quintuple  loan  a  month 
or  so  later,  provided  the  anti-Yuan  press  with  ample  mate- 
rial for  virulent  attacks.  One  Kuomingtang  journal  in 
Peking  even  went  so  far  as  to  call  upon  the  army  to  rise 
against  the  tyrant,  with  the  result  that  it  was  promptly 
suppressed  by  the  President's  order. 

Yuan  had  by  this  time  (May,  1913)  definitely  abandoned 
his  procrastinating  attitude  and  made  it  clear  to  Parlia- 
ment that  he  had  no  intention  of  being  President  only  in 
name.  It  was  clear  that  the  new  constitution  would  have  to 
be  so  drafted  as  to  provide  him  with  ample  powers,  or  the 
troops,  ever  zealous  for  the  national  good,  might  mutiny 
and  place  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  jeopardy. 
A  large  number  of  senators  left  the  Kuomingtang,  and  by 
the  beginning  of  July,  despite  the  desertion  of  the  Kung- 
hotang,  or  Republicans,  from  the  Government  party,  the 
Chinputang  was  in  a  majority  in  the  two  Houses  of  about 
twelve.  It  was  not  then  expected  that  the  election  for  the 
Presidency  could  take  place  earlier  than  January,  1914, 
owing  to  the  apparent  unanimity  among  both  great  parties 
that  the  drafting  of  the  constitution  must  precede  the 
election,  since  otherwise  (it  was  said)  there  would  be  a 
risk  of  the  President's  compelling  Parliament  to  draft  a 
constitution  on  lines  acceptable  to  himself.  Even  journals 
commonly  reported  to  be  in  receipt  of  subsidies  from 
Yuan  Shih-k'ai  emphasized  the  necessity  of  proceeding 
leisurely  to  the  preparation  of  a  definite  constitution, 
and  the  present  Premier,  Hsiung  Hsi-ling,  who  later 
changed  his  opinion,  telegraphed  from  Jehol,  where  he  was 
then  governor,  warmly  espousing  this  contention. 
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The  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  on  the  Yangtse  afforded 
Yuan  the  desired  opportunity  to  enforce  his  will  on 
Parliament.  He  was  never  under  the  least  anxiety  regarding 
the  issue,  for  he  knew  that  he  possessed  enough  funds 
to  buy  over  the  rebel  soldiery.  Various  members  of  Parlia- 
ment had  compromised  themselves  with  the  rebels,  and 
under  instructions  from  the  President  (though,  as  usual, 
he  disavowed  all  knowledge  of  the  matter  when  challenged 
for  an  explanation)  eight  were  arrested  by  the  military 
court  on  the  charge  of  fomenting  rebellion.  This  action 
was  sufficient  to  strike  terror  into  the  Kuomingtang,  which 
realized  its  helplessness  against  Yuan's  overpowering  force, 
and  publicly  admitted  the  necessity  of  recasting  its  whole 
policy.  The  result  was  soon  apparent.  The  election  for 
Speaker  of  the  Senate  (necessitated  by  the  resignation  of  the 
former  occupant  of  the  chair  owing  to  sympathy  with  the 
rebels)  resulted  in  a  substantial  majority  for  Yuan's  candi- 
date. The  two  Houses  in  joint  session  subsequently  passed 
by  625  votes  out  of  a  total  of  649  the  bill  recommending 
the  election  of  a  President  before  the  adoption  of  the  entire 
constitution.  This  complete  volte-face  is  partly  explained 
by  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  each  member  of  Parliament 
by  "  the  military  and  police  of  the  north,"  accusing  them 
of  being  enemies  of  the  State  and  menacing  them  with 
destruction  unless  they  turned  from  the  error  of  their 
ways.  It  is  true  that  Yuan  subsequently  repudiated  all 
knowledge  of  this  document  and  expressed  his  pained 
surprise  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  interfere  with 
the  liberty  of  action  of  the  members,  most  of  whom  he 
admitted  were  men  of  high  merit,  though  here  and  there 
a  few  traitors  to  the  State  might  exist.  There  is,  however, 
no  need  to  interpret  his  disavowal  too  literally,  as  the 
method  employed  is  characteristic  of  the  man,  in  whom 
manipulation  is  a  fine  art.  To  give  an  instance,  not  long 
after  his  election  to  the  provisional  Presidency  a  decree  of 
his  which  was  published  in  the  official  Gazette  contained 
the  following:  "  The  governor  of  Shantung  is  to  manipulate 
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the  matter  with  all  due  secrecy  and  to  report  accordingly." 
The  matter  referred  to  had  to  do  with  some  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  local  gentry,  and  doubtless  the  methods 
of  manipulation  involved  the  time-honoured  expedient  of 
buying  the  malcontents  over.  Yuan,  however,  was  gravely 
displeased  at  the  publication  of  the  decree  in  this  form, 
and  ordered  that  all  copies  of  the  offending  number  should 
be  recalled  and  the  following  phrase  substituted:  "The 
governor  of  Shantung  is  to  arrange  the  matter  on  a  satis- 
factory basis  and  report  accordingly." 

As  was  to  be  expected,  Yuan  was  elected  President  by  a 
large  majority  on  October  6,  1913.  But  he  was  greatly  dis- 
pleased at  the  strong  undercurrent  of  opposition  which 
enabled  Li  Yuan-hung  (who  had  telegraphed  declining  the 
nomination)  to  obtain  nearly  two  hundred  votes,  a  small 
amount  of  support  being  also  forthcoming  for  the  rebel 
leaders.  This  opposition  was  manifested  in  face  of  large 
bodies  of  troops  and  trainbands  who  surrounded  the 
precincts  of  Parliament  and  in  not  a  few  cases  actually 
terrorized  the  members  into  voting  for  Yuan  Shih-k'ai. 
Naturally  this  fact  was  indignantly  contradicted  by  the 
police  authorities,  who  took  the  trouble  to  write  to  the  press 
and  explain  that  the  masses  of  people  who  collected  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Parliament  were  there  for  patriotic 
motives  of  zeal  for  Yuan's  election,  but  had  no  thought  of 
interfering  with  the  liberty  of  members.  Strong  in  the  know- 
ledge of  this  patriotic  support,  Yuan  was  much  chagrined 
by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Chinputang  had  voted  against 
him.  It  had  become  plain  to  him  that  he  could  no  longer 
count  on  the  whole-hearted  support  of  that  party  in 
framing  the  kind  of  constitution  which  he  deemed  essen- 
tial, namely  one  which  gave  him  the  right  to  dissolve 
Parliament  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint 
the  Premier  without  referring  the  nomination  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  confirmation,  and  the  right  to  take 
such  financial  or  other  emergency  measures  as  he  might 
deem  necessary  without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  Par- 
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liament.  He  was  also  dissatisfied  with  the  provision  limiting 
his  tenure  of  the  Presidency  to  two  consecutive  terms  of 
five  years  each,  and  allowed  the  following  statement  to 
appear  in  his  subsidized  journal,  the  P'ingpao: 

"  The  restoration  of  autocracy  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  length  of  the  President's  term:  those  who 
fondly  fancy  that  by  debarring  him  from  a  long 
period  of  office  they  will  stop  a  revival  of  despotism 
are  acting  like  one  who  carves  a  ship  and  expects  to 
re-make  it  into  a  sword.  If  China  means  to  have  a 
Cromwell  or  a  Diaz,  she  will  not  be  restrained  by  the 
letter  of  the  constitution.  Parliament  having  deserted 
her,  she  will  turn  elsewhere." 

It  was  fast  becoming  clear  to  Yuan  that  he  could  not 
obtain  a  free  hand  while  Parliament  existed  in  its  present 
form,  but  he  was  reluctant  to  solve  the  problem  by  force, 
and,  therefore,  sent  a  message  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives demanding  a  revision  of  the  Provisional  Constitution 
which  effectively  crippled  his  power,  having,  indeed,  been 
drawn  up  at  Nanking  with  that  very  object.  This  message 
was  ignored.  Yuan  also  required  that  his  delegates  should 
be  allowed  to  lay  the  views  of  the  President  respecting  the 
permanent  constitution  before  the  committee  of  members  of 
Parliament  now  engaged  in  drafting  that  instrument.  His 
delegates  presented  themselves  before  the  committee  but 
found  themselves  denied  admission.  Yuan  is  the  last  man  to 
tolerate  an  affront  of  this  kind,  and  when,  a  few  days  after 
this  event,  a  telegram  from  Chang  Hsun  (obviously  inspired 
by  the  President)  urged  him  to  dissolve  the  Kuomingtang 
as  a  rebel  organization,  it  became  clear  to  anyone  who  had 
followed  the  situation  that  Yuan  had  at  last  made  up  his 
mind  to  strike.  In  passing,  one  may  remark  that  the  ex- 
pedient of  calling  for  (ostensibly  unbiassed)  opinions  from 
the  provinces  in  support  of  a  particular  policy  is  a  very  old 
one  in  China,  and  has  often  been  resorted  to  by  the  head  of 
the  state.  Yuan's  drastic  decree  of  November  4,  1913, 
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nominally  limited  expulsion  from  Parliament  to  members  of 
the  Kuomingtang,  but  the  police  (obviously  acting  upon 
instructions)  construed  the  document  in  a  most  liberal 
manner  and  deprived  an  appreciable  number  of  members 
belonging  to  other  parties  of  their  certificates  of  member- 
ship. As  is  inevitable  in  China  on  such  an  occasion, 
considerable  harshness  was  shown  towards  some  of  the 
dispossessed  members,  several  of  whom  were  kept  in  quite 
unnecessary  detention. 

Yuan's  decree  dissolving  the  Kuomingtang  will  not  be 
regarded  as  one  of  his  best  efforts.  It  was  drafted  by  a 
member  of  his  secretariat,  though  attempts  were  rather 
unjustly  made  to  saddle  Liang  Ch'i-ch'ao  with  the  author- 
ship. That  distinguished  scholar  knew  nothing  about  the 
document  till  after  its  issue,  but  it  is  safe  to  surmise  that, 
had  he  been  willing  to  draw  up  such  a  decree,  he  could 
have  made  a  far  better  case  for  Yuan's  coup  <Tetat  than  the 
one  promulgated.  The  fact  that  the  members  of  the 
Kuomingtang  were  disqualified  for  being  connected  with  a 
rebellion  which  had  been  crushed  two  months  previously, 
naturally  caused  the  reader  to  wonder  why  this  step  had 
not  been  taken  months  before.  The  answer  is  that  Yuan 
wished  to  secure  his  election  in  due  form  before  acting. 
This  is  a  very  natural  reason,  but  it  robs  the  decree  of  most 
of  its  cogency  as  a  logical  state  paper.  Parliament,  having 
lost  more  than  half  of  its  membership,  could  no  longer  form 
a  quorum,  and  though  the  President  had  ordered  in  the 
decree  that  the  reserves  next  on  the  roll  of  election  were 
to  be  called  up  from  the  provinces  to  replace  the  expelled 
members,  this  device  was  of  small  avail  (as,  indeed,  was 
intended)  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  reserves  were  also  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  Kuomingtang  and  thus  equally  ineli- 
gible. It  was  soon  clear  to  the  surviving  members  that 
Parliament  was  doomed  and  that,  when  next  a  legislature 
met,  it  would  be  on  an  entirely  re-organized  basis,  after  the 
President's  ideas.  Public  opinion  being  successfully  muzzled 
in  Peking,  hardly  a  word  was  spoken  against  the  decree, 
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but  many  of  the  Chinputang  were  most  indignant  at  the 
President's  procedure.  Much  was  hoped  from  Li  Yuan-hung, 
who  was  expected  to  persuade  the  President  that  the  main- 
tenance of  Parliament  was  essential;  but,  whatever  his  real 
opinion,  Li  has  remained  silent.  The  Kungmingtang  or 
Citizen's  Party,  a  new  organization  of  which  the  President's 
chief  secretary,  Liang  Shih-yi,  is  leader,  gave  whole- 
hearted support  to  Yuan,  and  this  party,  as  might  be 
expected  from  its  controlling  the  largest  supply  of  funds, 
is  now  the  strongest  of  all,  though  for  the  present  the  reign 
of  political  parties  appears  to  be  over.* 

Yuan,  having  definitely  made  himself  dictator,  had  next 
to  bring  into  existence  some  body  which  could  relieve  him 
of  the  sole  burden  of  responsibility,  while  remaining  com- 
pletely under  his  control.  The  cabinet  has  ceased  to  count 
as  a  factor  in  the  situation,  since  every  order  emanates  from 
the  President's  palace.  For  the  sake  of  satisfying  public 
opinion,  however,  it  was  essential  to  entrust  the  task  of 
preparing  the  constitution  and  of  revising  the  organization 
of  Parliament  to  some  nominally  independent  body. 
Consequently  Yuan  decided  to  establish  the  Council  of 
Government,  through  which  he  intends  to  govern  until 
such  time  as  a  new  legislature  is  in  being.  A  certain  number 
of  members  of  Parliament  is  included  in  this  body,  but 
care  has  been  taken  to  find  places  for  none  who  is  not 
an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  President.  It  consists  of 
eighty-three  councillors,  eight  appointed  by  the  President, 
ten  by  the  cabinet,  ten  representing  the  various  ministries, 
two  representing  the  judicature,  and  forty-six  from  the 
provinces,  besides  four  from  Mongolia,  two  from  Tibet 
and  one  from  Kokonor.  In  other  words,  Yuan  is  creating  a 
system  of  administration  which  Liang  Ch'i-ch'ao  aptly 
called  "  Enlightened  Despotism,"  a  republic  without  the 
people.  The  councillors  are  mostly  men  of  mature  age  and 

*  Parliament  has  since  been  formally  dissolved,  and  the  President 
has  also  decreed  the  dissolution  of  "  all  grades  of  self-governing  bodies 
throughout  China." 
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in  many  cases  have  had  ample  experience  of  public  life 
under  the  Manchus.  The  chairman,  Li  Ching-hsi,  a  nephew 
of  Li  Hung-chang,  served  with  distinction  as  viceroy  of 
Yunnan  and  Kueichou  in  the  last  days  of  the  dispossessed 
dynasty.  He  can  be  relied  upon  to  give  unwavering  support 
to  the  President,  and  made  it  clear  in  his  opening  address 
that  he  considers  Parliamentary  government  in  China  an 
absurd  anachronism,  adding  that  what  the  country  needs  is 
a  man  and  not  a  legislative  body.  In  his  inaugural  address 
after  election  to  the  Presidency,  Yuan  Shih-k'ai  had  de- 
plored the  decadence  in  national  morals  and  the  prostitution 
of  the  words  Equality  and  Liberty:  he  warned  the  nation 
of  the  grave  need  for  sobermindedness  and  moderation. 
In  his  opening  speech  to  the  Council  of  Government  he 
enlarged  upon  this  theme  and  explained  that  he  was  weary 
of  the  obstacles  and  hindrances  which  had  been  placed  in 
his  way  by  Parliament  and  had  summoned  this  Council 
to  work  with  him  towards  progress  in  the  administration. 

"  So  far  [he  continued]  there  has  been  abundance  of 
theory  with  absolutely  no  result.  I  am  quite  unable  to 
take  an  optimistic  view  of  the  Republic  and  on  the 
contrary  regard  the  situation  with  the  most  profound 
alarm.  Since  the  Republic  started,  every  moral  prin- 
ciple inculcated  by  our  sages  has  been  trampled  under 
foot.  As  regards  our  foreign  relations,  you  are  as  well 
able  to  judge  as  I  am  of  China's  condition :  it  is  as  if 
we  were  steering  a  shattered  craft  through  waves  as 
high  as  a  wall  when  the  least  carelessness  means  in- 
evitable destruction.  The  word  '  Patriotism  '  is  now  in 
all  men's  mouths,  but  what  I  should  like  to  ask  is,  in 
what  way  do  they  intend  to  show  their  patriotism.  If 
they  say  that  they  mean  to  sweep  away  outworn 
methods  of  government  and  to  inaugurate  the  fair 
beginning  of  a  time,  I  quite  agree,  but  the  process 
must  be  orderly  and  gradual  and  may  not  be  done  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  To  speak  in  a  parable:  a  new  form 
of  government  is  like  an  infant,  whose  food  and 
drink  must  be  regulated  with  circumspection  if  one 
desires  it  to  thrive.  If  in  our  zeal  for  the  infant's  growth 
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we  give  it  several  days'  nourishment  at  once,  there  is 
small  hope  of  its  ever  attaining  manhood.  It  is  even  so 
with  patriotism ;  empty  theories  are  quite  useless,  and 
only  method  will  accomplish  any  result.  I  am  advanced 
in  years  and  served  the  Manchu  dynasty  for  a  genera- 
tion :  I  had  already  gained  an  undeserved  reputation 
in  the  world  and  was  in  peaceful  retirement  at  my 
country  seat.  What  was  it  that  induced  me  to  emerge 
from  seclusion?  Because  I  wished  to  save  my  country- 
men and  my  own  posterity  from  falling  into  slavery,  and 
to  avert  crowning  disaster.  To  accomplish  this  result, 
we  must  all  be  prepared  to  make  some  sacrifice,  even 
as,  to  use  a  homely  illustration,  I  must  sacrifice  tea 
leaves  for  my  cup  of  tea.  History  will  judge  our  efforts 
rightly  and  we  may  ignore  the  calumnies  of  our  con- 
temporaries. Reforms  must,  indeed,  be  taken  in  hand: 
under  the  Manchus  abuses  had  reached  their  zenith 
and  I  sought  to  improve  the  administration.  After  my 
retirement  from  office  I  little  dreamed  that  a  few 
short  years  of  evil  government  would  bring  things  to 
their  present  pitch,  when  insensate  doctrines  of 
communion  are  propagated  and  our  country  is  fast 
reduced  to  the  level  of  the  brutes.  No  nation  can 
change  its  habits  on  a  sudden,  any  more  than  one  can 
change  the  order  of  the  seasons  or  turn  day  into  night. 
India  under  the  British  retains  the  time-honoured 
turban,  and  Japan,  despite  its  ardour  for  reform,  has 
not  abandoned  the  wooden  clogs  for  boots.  What 
China  needs  beyond  anything  is  a  strong  central 
government,  for  of  what  avail  are  laws  when  the  nation 
lacks  cohesion?  Foreign  legal  authorities  have  well 
said  that  a  State  does  not  require  a  system  of  law  at 
its  inception:  what  is  essential  is  a  strong  central 
authority." 
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II 

IT  is  significant  that  the  only  Chinese  Journal  which 
ventures  to  attack  the  new  President  openly  is  owned  by 
Japanese  proprietors. 

Yuan  has  effectually  muzzled  the  Chinese  press,  and  no 
journal  not  owned  by  foreigners  and  published  outside  the 
Treaty  Ports  dares  to  attack  him  personally.  Criticisms  of 
his  cabinet  are,  indeed,  plentiful,  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  these  are  inspired  by  Yuan  himself  or  at  any- 
rate  by  his  entourage,  as  it  is  an  open  secret  that  relations 
between  the  President  and  the  Premier,  Hsiung  Hsi-ling, 
are  strained,  the  latter  resenting  the  interference  of  Yuan 
and  his  staff  in  every  department  of  the  Government,  and 
the  position  of  insignificance  to  which  the  cabinet  is 
reduced.  Thus,  the  P'ingpao,  a  semi-official  organ,  has 
published  an  article  accusing  certain  ministers  of  shameless 
corruption.  It  reminds  the  Premier  of  the  adage  that 
reputations  are  built  up  in  a  lifetime  and  lost  in  an  hour 
and  warns  him  that  the  best  way  to  escape  calumny  is  to 
behave  with  circumspection.  Such  an  article  could  not 
possibly  be  published  without  the  concurrence  of  Yuan, 
who  has  also  instructed  his  press  to  attribute  the  decree 
dissolving  the  Kuomingtang  to  the  Premier's  suggestion, 
though  it  is  alleged  that  Yuan  had  fixed  the  whole  procedure 
before  taking  Hsiung  into  his  confidence. 

The  language  of  the  Japanese  organ  just  mentioned, 
the  Shunfienshipao,  is  in  strong  contrast  to  that  of  its 
contemporaries.  It  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  making 
the  President  ridiculous,  and  openly  accuses  him  of  as- 
piring to  the  Throne.  He  is  warned  of  the  fate  which  over- 
took the  great  usurpers  of  history,  and  given  unmistakable 
hints  that  Japan  will  not  be  a  silent  spectator  if  he  per- 
petrates this  "  great  wickedness."  No  wonder,  says  the 
Sbunfienshipao,  that  he  fears  to  leave  his  palace  and  face 
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his  fellow  countrymen  whom  he  has  deceived :  "  he  is  even 
as  an  uncomely  bride  who  shrinks  from  encountering  her 
husband's  parents." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  views  represent 
Japanese  official  opinion,  though  a  Japanese  paper  published 
in  Tientsin  in  the  English  language  accords  a  general  sup- 
port to  the  President  and  approves  of  his  assumption  of  a 
dictatorship.  But  this  approval  is  intended  to  appeal  to 
foreign  readers  and  is  not  indicative  of  Japanese  policy. 
Japan  deplores  the  triumph  of  the  bureaucrats  and  the 
complete  disappearance  of  the  heroes  of  the  revolution. 

With  the  removal  of  Li  Yuan-hung  from  Wu  Ch'ang 
the  last  protagonist  of  the  south  in  the  rising  against  the 
Manchus  is  no  longer  a  factor  in  politics.  He  is  the  Pre- 
sident's honoured  guest  in  Kuang  Hsu's  prison  palace, 
which  is  only  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  draw- 
bridge. The  choice  of  a  residence  certainly  strikes  the 
ordinary  observer  as  rather  unfortunate,  though  the  Pre- 
sident explains  it  by  the  need  of  securing  Li  Yuan-hung 
against  assassination  and  his  desire  of  lodging  the  vice- 
President  near  his  own  residence.  There  is  probably  some 
truth  in  the  Japanese  suggestion  that  Li  Yuan-hung  did 
not  fully  endorse  the  President's  methods  towards  the 
legislature:  he  was  inclined  to  sympathize  with  the  view 
of  the  Chinputang  (the  leadership  of  which  he  had  just 
resigned  on  the  plea  that  military  men  must  not  take  part 
in  politics),  that  Yuan  acted  illegally  in  expelling  the 
Kuomingtang  by  decree  without  obtaining  the  consent  of 
Parliament.  By  inducing  him  to  come  to  Peking  the  Presi- 
dent has  achieved  a  master-stroke,  and  ensured  that  none 
shall  be  admitted  to  Li's  presence  who  could  possibly  be 
suspected  of  opposing  the  policy  of  the  Government.  As 
long  as  Yuan  lives,  Li  will  be  a  cypher;  and  reading  between 
the  lines  of  his  letter  to  the  President  asking  to  be  relieved 
of  his  duties  as  Tutuh  of  Wu  Ch'ang,  one  is  struck  by  the 
language,  which  is  that  of  a  man  whose  work  is  over  and 
who  wishes  to  be  done  with  public  life.  Li  is  evidently 
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easily  influenced,  and  had  he  remained  in  Wu  Ch'ang,  he 
might  have  been  persuaded  by  some  of  his  staff  to  enter 
upon  open  opposition  to  the  President.  It  is  suggested  that 
his  readiness  to  come  to  Peking  was  due  to  his  feeling  himself 
the  puppet  of  one  or  two  Hupei  officers,  and  that  he  was 
beginning  to  doubt  his  power  of  controlling  the  troops  in 
case  these  men  rebelled  against  Yuan. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  collapse  of 
the  southern  rebellion  last  summer  came  to  Japan  as  an 
unpleasant  surprise,  and  that  she  has  looked  for  a  divided 
China;  as  the  inevitable  result  from  which  she  would 
necessarily  have  benefited.  Japanese  politicans  regard 
Yuan  as  the  enemy  of  their  country;  and  though  several 
members  of  the  cabinet,  notably  the  Premier,  Foreign 
Secretary  and  Minister  of  Justice,  have  pronounced  pro- 
Japanese  leanings,  not  a  single  member  of  the  President's 
entourage  can  be  called  a  friend  of  Japan.  It  is  no  wonder, 
then,  that  the  prospect  of  Yuan's  dictatorship  continuing 
as  long  as  he  lives  is  profoundly  distasteful,  and  that  the 
Japanese  press  in  Peking  is  perpetually  inveighing  against 
the  weakness  of  the  Chinese  people  in  submitting  to  an 
autocracy  far  more  inexorable  than  that  of  the  alien  Man- 
chus.  Japan's  one  hope  is  in  Yuan's  death,  which  would  mean 
certain  anarchy  and  foreign  intervention.  It  is  true  that  his 
life  cannot  be  called  a  good  one  and  that  a  plot  to  assassinate 
him  on  the  occasion  of  his  inauguration  only  miscarried  by 
an  accident.  It  is  natural  that  Japan  should  sympathize  with 
the  plight  of  Parliament,  as  so  many  of  the  more  prominent 
member s,  like  Wu  Chang-lien  and  Chang  Chi  were  educated 
in  that  country,  and  held  strong  pro-Japanese  opinions. 
In  attacking  the  unconstitutional  act  of  the  President  in 
expelling  the  Kuomingtang  the  Japanese  press  asks  him  the 
following  question : 

"  According  to  Yuan  the  members  of  the  Kuoming- 
tang in   Parliament,  numbering  over  400  members, 
had  disqualified  themselves  from  membership  owing 
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to  complicity  with  the  rebels,  therefore,  he  was  jus- 
tified in  expelling  them.  But  he  had  owed  his  election  a 
month  before  to  the  votes  of  many  of  these  dis- 
qualified members.  Hence  his  election  is  invalid  and 
the  recognition  of  the  Republic  by  the  Powers  ought 
also  to  be  treated  as  invalid." 

Nothing,  in  fact,  could  well  have  been  more  uncon- 
stitutional than  Yuan's  action  on  that  occasion,  but  the 
Powers'  recognition  was  addressed  to  him  personally 
much  more  than  to  the  Republic.  Japan  does  not  welcome  a 
strong  central  Government,  and  there  is  small  chance  of 
her  antipathy  to  Yuan  being  overcome.  But  the  following 
extract  from  the  Japanese  journal  already  quoted,  will 
show  how  completely  his  success  is  admitted;  even  by  his 
enemies. 

"  Very  different  from  the  popular  conception  of  a 
President  is  Yuan  Shih-k'ai.  He  is  an  absolute  dictator, 
whose  whim  is  law  and  who  has  no  ambition  to  sur- 
round himself  with  worthy  officials.  His  net  enmeshes 
all  and  sundry,  and  his  creatures  fill  every  post.  As 
they  are  all  mediocrities,  no  decision  can  be  taken 
without  reference  to  his  arbitrament.  China  is  now  a 
despotism  and  the  republican  theory  is  honoured  in 
the  breach.  An  autocrat  holds  the  reins,  Parliament  is 
dead,  and  the  cabinet  a  superfluous  appendage.  Every 
measuie,  great  or  small,  emanates  from  the  palace  of 
the  President:  the  members  of  the  cabinet  sit  like  the 
representative  of  the  corpse  at  a  memorial  service, 
receiving  their  emoluments  with  nonchalant  ease: 
the  cabinet  provides  a  comfortable  sinecure  for  a 
reposeful  old  age. 

"  But  let  the  President  remember  the  example  of  that 
great  man,  '  the  First  Emperor,'  whose  ambitious 
schemes  founded  a  united  China  (in  A.D.  221).  Yet, 
because  the  whole  power  was  concentrated  in  his  hands, 
rebellion  broke  out  in  many  directions  and  the  fabric 
collapsed  after  his  death.  Does  not  this  show  the 
impracticability  of  absolute  rule?  Even  granted  that 
Yuan  exceed  that  emperor  in  ability  (a  bold  assump- 
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tion),  such  a  government  will  remain  unstable  to  the 
end.  Wild  rumours  are  rising  in  swarms  and  the  body 
politic  is  smitten  with  a  murrain.  The  venomous  theory- 
is  instilled  that  this  nation  needs  an  absolute  ruler, 
as  if  the  government  of  a  State  could  be  changed  like 
the  signboard  of  a  butcher  who  sells  sheep's  head  to-day 
and  dog's  meat  to-morrow.  Republican  principles  are 
to  be  stamped  out  as  loathsome  anachronisms,  and  the 
man  in  the  street  exclaims  that  China  will  soon 
possess  an  emperor.  The  existence  of  the  Republic  hangs 
on  the  scruple  of  a  hair.  Yuan  is  the  man  of  destiny: 
he  must  receive  a  free  hand  and  no  restriction  may  be 
placed  on  his  manipulations.  Hence  it  is  proposed  to 
elevate  him  to  the  throne  or  at  least  to  elect  him 
President  for  life.  Yet  he  was  ordered  by  the  Manchus 
on  their  abdication  to  effect  an  arrangement  with  the 
southern  forces  for  a  united  China.  He  has  proved 
faithless  to  his  trust  and  the  desired  harmony  between 
north  and  south  has  not  been  achieved.  The  Kuoming- 
tang  are  partly  to  blame,  but  how  shall  Yuan,  who  has 
violated  republican  principles  and  failed  in  his  duty  to 
his  old  masters,  be  permitted  to  assume  the  title  of 
sovereignty?  Patriots  are  implored  to  remember  that 
China  does  not  need  an  autocracy  to  ensure  good 
government.  If  so  pernicious  a  doctrine  is  believed, 
the  state  of  this  Republic  will  soon  bebeyond  the  aid  of 
physic.  But  let  Yuan  recall  the  adage  that  even  as 
water  can  sink  or  float  a  ship,  so  the  people  can  make  or 
mar  a  ruler.  Though  the  recent  rebellion  failed  owing 
to  the  nation's  reluctance  for  a  second  revolution,  no 
rule  can  be  permanent  unless  broad-based  upon  the 
people's  will." 

Whatever  the  justice  of  these  observations,  they  leave 
but  little  doubt  as  to  the  views  of  Japan. 
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III 

THE  fact,  however,  remains  that,  despite  all  threats, 
Yuan  has  secured  the  dictatorship  which  he  coveted 
and  will  retain  it  as  long  as  he  lives.  He  is  without  a  possible 
rival,  as  Ta'en  Ch'un-hsuan,  who  at  one  time  commanded 
a  following  among  conservative  opinion,  hopelessly  com- 
promised himself  in  the  late  rebellion,  and  like  Sun  Yat-sen 
and  Huang  Hsing  is  an  exile  from  China.  In  the  event  of 
Yuan's  death,  it  is  extremely  dubious  if  Li  Yuan-hung  could 
hold  China  together,  for  rivals  would  come  forward  in  every 
province  and  a  state  of  things  would  follow  similar  to  the 
disintegration  after  the  collapse  of  the  T'ang  dynasty,  with 
the  certainty  of  foreign  intervention  in  addition.  Writers, 
whose  views  deserve  respect,  have  stated  that  Yuan  never 
desired  the  downfall  of  the  Manchus,  and  accepted  a  Re- 
public, not  from  conviction,  but  because  he  was  betrayed 
by  the  imperialist  delegate,  T'ang  Shao-yi,  at  the  conference 
with  the  republican  leaders  in  Shanghai  in  December,  1911. 
It  is  more  likely  that  Yuan  never  contemplated  the  retention 
of  the  Manchu  dynasty :  his  policy  throughout  seems  to  have 
been  to  obtain  the  supreme  power  for  himself.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  one  of  his  temperament  to  forgive  the  ignominy  of 
his  dismissal  by  the  wretched  Regent  in  1909,  and  it  is  evident 
that  he  bided  his  time  in  retirement,  well  knowing  that  the 
dynasty  was  doomed  and  that  his  opportunity  would  come. 
Sun  Yat-sen  has  stated  in  a  magazine  article  that  he 
received  messages  from  Yuan  offering  co-operation  against 
the  Manchus:  such  messages  cannot  have  been  genuine,  for 
Yuan  is  the  last  man  to  appeal  for  assistance  to  visionaries 
of  Sun's  type,  with  whom  he  was  not  even  acquainted. 
When  he  declared  in  an  interview  in  November,  1911,  that 
China  did  not  desire  a  Republic,  he  was  evidently  giving  his 
real  opinion,  but  when  he  spoke  of  his  wish  to  retain  the 
Manchu  child-Emperor  in  a  nominal  sovereignty  he  desired 
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to  gain  credit  with  the  world  for  his  apparently  unswerving 
loyalty  to  a  dynasty  which  had  shamefully  ill-treated 
him. 

His  policy  has  been  wholly  consistent  from  first  to  last; 
he  meant  to  assume  the  supreme  power,  peacefully  if  pos- 
sible, but  if  not  by  force.  It  is  only  with  reluctance  that  he 
adopts  violent  methods,  and  for  that  reason  he  made  every 
effort  to  conciliate  Sun  Yat-sen  and  his  party  after  the 
former's  resignation  of  the  Nanking  presidency.  He  has 
spent  large  sums  in  purchasing  opponents,  and  has  been 
criticized  for  vacillation  on  this  ground,  though  all  the  time 
never  deviating  from  his  aim  of  concentrating  the  whole 
authority  in  his  own  hands. 

He  has,  of  course,  his  faults.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
regret  his  displays  of  favouritism  to  undeserving  henchmen 
and  former  proteges:  the  number  of  his  advisers  is  legion, 
and  among  them  (the  observation  applies  only  to  Chinese) 
is  not  one  of  outstanding  merit.  Even  writers  friendly  to 
the  President  deplore  the  waste  of  public  funds  in  bestowing 
lucrative  posts  as  a  reward  for  past  service  and  the  gross 
corruption  which  is  prevalent  in  his  entourage.  Yet  his 
remarkable  talents  commend  him  to  many  who  cannot 
but  resent  these  defects,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
former  supporters  of  the  continuance  of  the  Manchu 
monarchy,  in  a  constitutional  form,  such  as  the  present 
Minister  of  Justice,  Liang  Ch'i-ch'ao  (whose  reforming 
influence  over  Kuang  Hsu  in  1898  contributed  to  that 
monarch's  practical  deposition),  are  now  expressing  satis- 
faction at  his  attainment  of  absolute  power. 

No  better  testimony  to  the  strength  of  Yuan's  position 
can  be  given  than  one  or  two  quotations  from  authorities 
of  this  stamp. 

Speaking  of  the  unsuitability  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment to  China,  Liang  Ch'i-ch'ao  says  in  his  magazine, 
Justice: 

"  The  Chinese  Parliament  cannot,  like  the  Church 
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in  the  Middle  Ages  or  the  despotisms  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  inspire  the  nation  with  a  respect  born  of 
immemorial  prestige  and  thus  ensure  its  loyalty.  It 
cannot,  like  the  British  Parliament,  win  national  confi- 
dence by  its  time-honoured  historical  association 
and  gradually  increasing  power.  You  cannot  expect  an 
institution  which  was  utterly  alien  from  every  Chinese 
tradition,  to  spring  up  in  a  day  and  enjoy  national 
influence,  especially  when  nine-tenths  of  the  members, 
whatever  their  talents,  had  never  been  heard  of  by  the 
country  at  large.  The  Chinese  people  will  inevitably 
remain  indifferent  to  individuals  or  to  institutions 
which  are  unable  to  show  a  record  of  past  achieve- 
ment which  is  in  all  men's  minds.  Once  when  a  states- 
man deplored  the  decadence  of  the  Chin  dynasty  [third 
century  A.D.]  the  reply  given  was  that  the  principles 
on  which  that  State  had  been  founded  differed  entirely 
from  those  of  the  great  dynasties  of  antiquity.  Hence 
we  may  say  that  a  long  time  would  elapse  before  Parlia- 
ment could  expect  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  the 
nation,  even  though  each  one  of  its  members  emulated 
the  ancient  sages  in  virtue  and  in  unswerving  effort 
for  the  public  good. 

"  On  the  abdication  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  the 
nation  had  lost  its  central  stay:  the  country  was  seeth- 
ing like  a  cauldron :  men  were  sated  of  anarchy  and 
longed  for  peace.  They  were  ready  for  the  moment 
to  accept  any  substitute  to  which  they  might  trans- 
fer their  allegiance,  even  as  the  coarsest  diet  will 
satisfy  the  starving  man  or  as  sack-cloth  raiment  will 
prove  effectual  as  a  bar  to  cold.  So  for  the  moment 
China  knelt  reverently  in  worship  to  its  new  Parliament, 
as  if  it  were  natural  heir  to  the  accumulated  prestige  of 
the  Manchu  dynasty  and  could  gather  the  nation  in  its 
fold  like  guests  at  an  inn.  Thus  Parliament  was  given  a 
great  opportunity,  of  which  it  totally  failed  to  avail 
itself.  In  three  months  it  completely  disappointed  the 
national  expectation :  its  eight  hundred  members  have 
bustled  about  like  so  many  ants  on  their  ant-heap :  they 
took  three  weeks  to  elect  a  Speaker  and  the  lapse  of 
one  hundred  days  found  them  still  wrangling  over 
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rules  of  procedure.  Quorums  were  seldom  formed  and 
the  majority  of  the  House  would  frequently  stampede 
before  the  close  of  a  sitting.  If  a  quorum  were  duly 
formed,  the  debates  were  marred  by  language  which 
would  disgrace  a  village  scold  or  by  conduct  like  that 
of  wanton  boys  rioting  in  class.  Hours  were  wasted 
in  futile  brawling  and  at  eventide  the  House  separated 
like  a  flock  of  birds  with  nothing  accomplished.  State 
affairs  were  simply  neglected,  though  they  were  careful 
to  vote  themselves  a  salary  of  6,000  dollars  per  annum. 
These  facts  were  patent  to  the  public  eye,  but  when  we 
come  to  unravel  the  dark  mysteries  of  private  intrigue, 
we  find  that  the  members  were  not  ashamed  to  sell 
themselves  to  the  highest  bidder  and  were  amenable 
to  bribes.  One  would  prefer  to  draw  a  veil  on  their 
shameless  corruption,  were  it  not  too  notorious  to  be 
concealed. 

"  So  low  has  their  credit  sunk  that  we  find  associa- 
tions formed  in  Peking  to  punish  Parliament  for  its 
waste  of  public  funds  in  voting  to  itself  an  enormous 
salary:  generals  have  telegraphed  from  the  provinces 
to  administer  reproof,  like  a  stern  head  master  birching 
his  pupils.  The  man  in  the  street  regards  them  with 
unmitigated  contempt  and  the  press  assails  them  with 
reviling  epithets.  If  in  three  months  their  reputation 
has  sunk  so  low,  what  ultimate  depths  of  abasement 
are  they  destined  to  reach  hereafter?  It  is  as  if  the 
father  of  a  family  were  to  submit  to  reproof  from  his 
children  or  the  head  master  of  a  school  were  to  apply 
to  his  boys  for  instruction:  it  is  as  if  a  judge  referred 
to  the  suitors  regarding  the  form  of  his  verdict.  Could 
they  ever  retain  their  self-respect  or  would  they  not 
hang  their  heads  in  despondent  silence? 

"  I  care  about  the  good  name  of  Parliament,  but  I 
care  infinitely  more  for  the  State.  To  me  it  would  be 
a  matter  of  indifference  if  Parliament  were  swept  out 
of  existence,  provided  the  State  benefited.  A  nation 
must  have  a  centre  if  it  is  to  exist,  but  the  present 
regime  possesses  no  centre,  for  its  old  centre  has  been 
swept  out  of  existence  and  none  is  available  to  take 
its  place.  It  was  for  this  cause  that  some  of  us  were  in 
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favour  of  retaining  the  Manchu  monarchy  as  a  symbol 
during  the  period  of  transition  between  the  old  and 
the  new  order.  It  would  have  served  as  a  connecting 
link  and  might  have  prevented  ancient  standards  from 
being  overthrown,  besides  assisting  in  the  orderly 
development  of  new  ideas.  Such  a  course  would  have 
been  wholly  consistent  with  the  ordinary  principles 
of  evolution,  but  it  was  not  to  be.  The  old  order  was 
only  too  ready  to  vanish  from  the  scene  and  signed 
away  its  own  surrender.  Dead  embers  can  never  be 
rekindled  into  life.  If  the  tutelary  guardian  of  a  Bud- 
dhist temple  is  thrown  into  a  drain  and  becomes 
covered  in  filth,  how  shall  he  ever  take  his  old  place 
at  the  shrine,  arrayed  in  all  his  pristine  glory?  Or, 
though  one  may  restore  him  to  his  pedestal,  how  shall 
his  worshippers  display  their  former  reverence? 

"  Even  so,  China  has  existed  for  several  thousand 
years  under  a  monarchy:  it  has  been  her  rallying 
point  and  her  central  stay,  but  its  restoration  is  hence- 
forward beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility.  Even  allow 
for  the  sake  of  argument  that  such  a  restoration  is 
possible,  its  time-honoured  dignity  which  gave  it  the 
right  to  be  a  rallying  point  for  the  nation  has  disap- 
peared for  ever.  If  China  can  exist  without  a  centre, 
no  more  need  be  said;  if  not,  a  centre  must  be  found, 
or  the  nation  is  ruined.  One  may  as  well  expect  the  sea 
to  dry  up  or  the  hills  to  vanish  away  as  look  to  Parlia- 
ment to  provide  this  substitute  for  the  monarchy. 
Parliament  has  committed  suicide,  and  how  shall  an 
institution  which  cannot  even  protect  its  own  exist- 
ence expect  to  be  treated  as  sacrosanct?  The  indications 
now  are  that  the  embodiment  of  the  nation's  reverence 
must  be  an  entirely  new  form  of  government  which 
shall  overthrow  that  now  existing.  Happy  will  China 
be,  if  it  is  so,  for  otherwise  she  is  like  an  orphan  in  a 
friendless  world  and  will  fall  a  prey  to  outside  aggres- 
sion. A  multitude  which  is  torn  by  dissension  and 
rushes  like  a  herd  of  distracted  swine  on  its  own 
destruction  constitutes  a  plague  spot  in  the  world  and 
cannot  long  maintain  existence." 
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The  concluding  lines  of  the  article  above  translated  point 
plainly  to  the  remedy  advocated  by  Liang  Ch'i-ch'ao,  namely 
that  Yuan  Shih-k'ai  shall  govern  China  as  the  head  of  a 
military  dictatorship.  He  would  have  preferred  the  reten- 
tion of  the  Manchu  monarchy,  but,  recognizing  that  this 
cannot  be,  offers  this  alternative  to  hold  the  country  to- 
gether. His  views  deserve  respect,  for  few  men  command 
more  influence  with  Chinese  literati. 

One  of  Liang's  ablest  followers,  Wu  Kuan-yin,  now  a 
political  adviser  to  the  Government,  has  recently  published 
an  article  on  the  drafting  of  the  new  constitution  which 
puts  forward  a  similar  view.  He  recommends  that  the  first 
article  of  this  instrument  shall  run  as  follows:  "The 
government  of  China  shall  be  a  united  Republic."  In  a  foot- 
note he  says : 

"  Recent  writers  on  the  constitution  usually  propose 
to  include  the  words  c  For  all  time,'  thus  making  the 
first  Article  read :  *  China  shall  be  a  united  Republic 
for  all  time.'  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  this  view  for 
the  following  reasons: 

"  I.  The  world  is  always  advancing  and  government 
cannot  escape  from  this  universal  law.  Hence,  even 
though  a  Republic  were  proved  to  be  a  good  form  of 
government,  the  advance  of  civilization  might  still 
discover  a  better  in  its  place.  Why,  then,  should  we 
endeavour  to  tie  the  hands  of  our  successors  and  force 
them  to  adopt  an  immutable  form  of  government  for  all 
time,  instead  of  affording  to  them  the  opportunity  of 
changing  it,  if  a  better  is  forthcoming?  How  much 
more  is  this  the  case  when  a  Republic  is  proved  to 
be  a  bad  form  of  government  for  China!  The  last 
year  has  provided  us  with  a  spectacle  of  dangers  accu- 
mulating in  relentless  succession:  everywhere  the 
springs  of  calamity  are  concealed  and  the  defects  of  a 
republican  form  of  goverment  stand  out  plain  to  the 
eye.  Yet  people  are  actually  found  to  advocate  the 
continuance  of  this  sorry  state  of  affairs  unto  the  end 
of  time,  and  would  withhold  from  others  the  right  to 
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amend  it.  Such  persons  combine  heartlessness  with 
bigoted  obstinacy. 

"  2.  No  institution  can  endure  unless  it  finds  favour 
in  the  national  sight.  If  the  nation  continues  to 
approve  of  a  Republic,  this  form  of  government  will 
be  maintained  unimpaired,  even  if  the  words  *  for  all 
time '  are  omitted  from  the  constitution.  If  at  a 
later  day  the  nation  should  come  to  regard  the  Republic 
with  the  loathing  one  feels  for  an  adder  or  scorpion, 
the  inclusion  of  these  three  words  will  not  suffice  as  a 
safeguard  for  its  continuance.  It  will  be  swept  out 
of  existence,  just  as  was  the  dynasty  of  the  First  Em- 
peror, though  he  fondly  fancied  that  it  was  destined 
to  endure  for  ten  thousand  generations.  In  fact  it 
perished  with  his  son.  We  shall  be  wise  to  profit  by 
this  warning  and  not  make  ourselves  ridiculous  by 
imposing  impracticable  restrictions  on  our  posterity." 

The  Republic  being  confessedly  a  failure,  the  question 
is  being  asked  whether  Yuan  intends  to  found  a  dynasty. 
It  is  believed,  indeed,  that  several  prominent  generals 
have  urged  him  to  follow  the  example  of  Chao  Ku'angyin, 
founder  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  whose  army  placed  the  yellow 
robe  on  his  shoulders  at  the  Bridge  of  Ch'en.  But  Yuan, 
that  "  sage  master  of  many  devices,"  as  he  has  been  appro- 
priately called,  knows  well  that  such  a  dynasty  could  not  be 
prolonged  beyond  his  own  life,  apart  from  the  fact  that  he 
has  repeatedly  pledged  himself  not  to  imitate  the  career  of 
a  Napoleon,  and  is  said  to  have  remarked  in  conversation 
that  he  means  to  retain  the  Republican  "  signboard." 
Having  secured  the  reality  of  power,  unlike  most  Chinese 
who  revel  in  face-saving  epithets,  he  is  indifferent  to  the 
empty  title  of  sovereignty.  He  is  worshipped  by  his  troops, 
and,  in  addition  to  his  formidable  existing  force,  has  lately 
recruited  a  new  division  from  his  native  province  of  Honan, 
which  will  be  stationed  at  some  central  point  in  the  south. 
There  is  small  risk  of  any  further  wholesale  attempt  at 
rebellion  as  long  as  he  lives:  spasmodic  outbreaks  will 
doubtless  occur,  but  he  has  succeeded  in  enforcing  the 
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authority  of  Peking  in  the  south  and  even  in  Canton,  where 
one  of  his  own  henchmen  now  rules  as  military  governor. 
Critics  have  asserted  that  so  far  he  has  accomplished 
nothing:  the  best  answer  is  that  he  has  at  least  kept  China 
together  in  circumstances  of  unparalleled  difficulty.  His 
enemies,  of  whom  there  are  many,  compare  him  to  Ts'ao 
Ts'ao,  the  great  strategist  of  the  third  century  of  our  era, 
who  betrayed  his  sovereign  and  founded  an  independent 
State.  There  are  certainly  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  two  men,  especially  in  their  remembrance  of  services 
rendered,  their  cherishing  of  a  grudge,  and  their  preference 
for  persuasion  in  preference  to  force.  The  comparison  is 
not,  however,  meant  by  Chinese  as  a  compliment,  Ts'ao 
Ts'ao  being  regarded  as  the  typical  traitor  in  their  history. 

An  extract  from  a  speech  delivered  to  his  officers  by 
Yuan  himself  will  make  a  fitting  conclusion  to  this  study 
of  his  aims. 

"  In  this  twentieth  century  [he  said]  a  newly 
constituted  State  must  needs  possess  a  strong  army 
to  maintain  its  independence.  China  differs  from 
England  set  in  the  encompassing  sea  or  from  America 
alone  on  its  sundered  continent.  The  military  system 
of  this  Republic  must  be  modelled  on  the  great  Conti- 
nental Powers,  such  as  Germany  or  France.  I  make  this 
statement  in  all  confidence,  but  at  present  the  weakness 
of  our  nation  renders  construction  a  task  of  extreme 
perplexity.  The  people  can  hardly  support  further 
burdens  of  taxation  and  we  are  destitute  of  fresh 
revenues  which  can  be  pledged  as  security  for  foreign 
loans.  We  must  begin  by  increasing  the  producing 
power  of  the  people  and  thus  open  up  new  springs  of 
prosperity  by  gradual  development.  My  present  policy 
is  thus  simply  to  obtain  assistance  from  foreign 
capital  while  aiming  at  the  development  of  our  indus- 
tries. As  soon  as  the  condition  of  the  country  warrants 
it,  we  must  consider  ways  and  means  for  increasing 
our  standing  army.  When  first  I  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  military  organization  under  the  Manchus,  I 
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deemed  the  first  essential  to  consist  in  founding  aca- 
demies for  the  development  of  a  staff  of  officers  and 
made  special  efforts  to  attain  real  progress  in  military 
education.  With  the  establishment  of  the  Republic 
the  army  must  be  re-organized,  but  unless  we  en- 
courage talent  and  improve  the  standard  of  know- 
ledge, we  shall  not  be  able  to  take  our  place  in  the 
world  by  the  side  of  the  Powers. 

"  For  the  space  of  three  years  I  was  in  retirement  and 
took  no  part  in  the  shaping  of  China's  destinies  for 
weal  or  woe.  On  a  sudden  the  revolution  burst.  I 
hurried  to  the  scene  and  have  exhausted  my  mental 
and  physical  energies  with  the  one  object  of  maintain- 
ing the  situation.  When  I  had  to  deal  with  foreign 
relations,  for  long  no  government  existed:  when  I 
sought  to  restore  order  at  home,  I  was  long  without 
the  means  of  obtaining  a  loan.  The  Powers  regarded 
our  plight  with  such  suspicion  that  rumours  of  im- 
pending division  of  north  and  south  were  bruited 
abroad.  I  was  even  as  a  traveller  who  pauses  in  per- 
plexity on  his  journey  at  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
Yet,  despite  my  scanty  merit  and  shallow  capacity,  I 
have  felt  it  my  duty,  though  now  on  the  threshold  of 
old  age,  to  take  over  the  task  entrusted  to  me  by  my 
countrymen,  though  my  efforts  to  save  China  are  sorely 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  coherent  purpose  among 
educated  men.  If  I  appeal  to  them  to  perform  a  diffi- 
cult task,  words  without  deeds  are  the  rejoinder;  if  I 
appoint  them  to  posts,  they  hang  their  heads  and  non- 
chalantly decline  to  proceed. 

"  Thoughts  such  as  these  might  make  one  despair 
of  the  future  of  China.  Yet  who  should  let  difficulties 
deter  him?  It  is  the  gnarled  timber  that  proves  the 
temper  of  the  blade.  At  present  the  lack  of  education 
in  China  is  such  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  compre- 
hends the  needs  of  the  day.  It  rests  with  the  intelli- 
gent minority  to  inculcate  the  way  of  wisdom,  lest  the 
foolish  rustic  sink  into  slavery  or  become  a  beast  of 
burden  for  aliens.  I  can  only  trust,  in  conclusion,  that 
you  will  strive  with  a  common  purpose,  so  that  our 
army  may  be  constituted  on  a  homogeneous  basis 
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and  may  loyally  obey  the  orders  of  the  central  govern- 


ment.' 


Clearly  Yuan  Shih-k'ai  possesses  many  of  the  qualities 
of  a  great  statesman.  The  vice-President,  Li  Yuan-hung, 
has  compared  him  aptly  to  the  great  rock,  known  as  Tichu, 
which  stands  unmoved  amidst  the  rioting  rapids  of  the 
Yellow  River.  Like  General  T'an  Tao-chi,  a  famous  warrior- 
statesman  of  the  north  in  the  fifth  century  A.D.,  "  he  may  be 
called  the  Great  Wall  of  China." 

"  He  alone  has  the  ability  to  form  a  strong  central 
government  and  the  prestige  to  maintain  union.  He 
has  borne  a  heavy  burden  on  his  shoulders,  has  restored 
peace  at  home  and  won  respect  abroad,  so  that  he 
deserves  to  be  compared  with  the  greatest  heroes  in 
our  history.  The  nation  turns  expectantly  towards 
him;  he  is  a  second  Washington,  on  whom  the  future 
of  China  depends." 
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THE  KIKUYU  CONTROVERSY 

THE  Anglican  Church  has  been  seriously  exercised 
during  the  past  few  months  over  what  has  become 
known  as  the  "  Kikuyu  controversy."  The  questions  at 
issue  are  important,  and  the  controversy  itself  brings  clearly 
into  prominence  the  peculiar  difficulties,  which  face  the 
Established  Church. 

In  November  last,  the  religious  world  was  surprised  by 
the  publication  of  an  open  letter  addressed  by  the  Bishop 
of  Zanzibar  to  the  Bishop  of  St  Albans,  and  entitled 
"  Ecclesia  Anglicana:  For  what  does  she  stand?  "  The 
purpose  of  the  Bishop  of  Zanzibar  therein  was  to  submit  to 
the  Bishop  of  St  Albans  that  "  having  regard  to  her 
exceedingly  chaotic  system  of  truth,"  the  English  Church 
"  is  entirely  unfit  to  send  missionaries  to  heathen  or  Moham- 
medan lands."  He  pointed  particularly  to  three  incidents 
within  the  year  to  bear  out  his  contention — the  first  was 
the  publication  by  seven  Oxford  men  of  a  "  modernist  " 
— and  to  the  Bishop  of  Zanzibar  clearly  "  heretical  " — 
book  entitled  Foundations,  in  which  some  attempt  was 
made  towards  reconciling  religious  belief  with  modern 
thought,  the  authors  of  which  were  clergymen,  and  one 
actually  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  St  Albans;  the  second 
was  the  Conference  of  Protestant  Missions  with  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  at  Kikuyu  in  British  East  Africa  in 
June,  1913,  which  met  to  discuss  the  question  of  a  possible 
federation  between  the  different  missionary  bodies  working 
in  that  country.  The  Bishop  of  Zanzibar  regarded  the 
proposed  scheme  for  federation  then  drawn  up  as  having 
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such  a  character  as  to  be  disloyal  to  the  doctrine  and 
principles  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  on  further  grounds 
accused  the  Bishops  of  Uganda  and  Mombasa,  who  were 
present,  of  the  "  grievous  faults  of  propagating  heresy  and 
committing  schism."  The  third  incident  was  that  the 
Bishop  of  St  Albans,  as  the  Bishop  of  Zanzibar  alleges, 
publicly  inhibited  from  ministering  in  his  diocese  "  a 
priest  who  had  invoked  our  Lady  and  two  other  Saints, 
and  had  delated  him  to  his  own  diocesan  as  an  offender 
against  Church  Law  and  Catholic  Truth." 

It  is  on  the  second  of  these  incidents — the  Missionary  Con- 
ference at  Kikuyu — that  public  attention  has  concentrated 
itself.  This  Conference  was  the  culmination  of  a  movement 
towards  closer  Missionary  union  in  British  East  Africa,  which 
had  been  in  progress  for  some  years,  and  the  resolutions 
passed  at  it,  embodying  a  scheme  of  federation,  had  been 
submitted  almost  word  for  word  to  a  similar  conference  in 
1909.  The  causes  impelling  the  various  churches  towards 
as  close  a  co-operation  as  possible  will  be  patent  to  anyone 
who  has  any  first-hand  knowledge  of  such  a  country.  It 
is  a  land  of  vast  distances,  and  scattered  population,  in- 
habited by  primitive  Bantu  tribes.  They  have  no  religion. 
The  country,  as  the  Bishop  of  Uganda  says,  is  "  still 
emphatically  a  pagan  country."  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
almost  unexplored,  and  neither  Christianity  nor  Moham- 
medanism extended  beyond  the  coast  line.  Then  the  Uganda 
railway  was  built,  and  within  the  last  twelve  years  not  only 
has  an  active  Mohammedan  propaganda  commenced,  but 
representatives  of  many  different  denominations  have 
established  themselves  at  various  centres.  Moreover,  the 
railway  has  reversed  within  a  single  decade  every  condition 
of  native  life.  "  Settled  government,  European  coloni- 
zation, facilities  for  travel,  the  erection  of  townships,  the 
demand  for  labour  "  have  revolutionized  East  Africa.  So 
far  as  Christianity  is  concerned,  what  is  to  be  the  future 
of  this  rapidly  changing  society,  still  almost  pagan,  and  for 
this  reason  peculiarly  malleable?  "  As  regards  religion 
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(says  the  Bishop  of  Uganda),  British  East  Africa  is  perhaps 
as  nearly  a  tabula  rasa  as  any  country  could  be.  Its  eccle- 
siastical history  has  yet  to  be  made.  No  mission  has  so  far 
obtained  a  dominant  influence  over  any  one  tribe,  in  that 
no  tribe  is  yet  professedly  Christian.  No  self-governing 
native  church  exists.  Everything  is  still  in  its  earliest  stages 
of  development,  plastic  and  ready  to  the  hand  of  the  maker; 
and  the  supreme  question  is:  In  what  mould  shall  it  be  cast? 

"  No  one,  bearing  in  mind  the  above  conditions,  can  fail 
to  see  a  very  obvious  danger.  Given  ...  a  dozen  different 
agencies — working  independently,  each  in  its  own  way — 
and  the  result  is  obvious.  Each  will  reproduce  itself,  and 
we  shall  see  in  East  Africa  a  united  Mohammedanism,  a 
united  Roman  Catholicism,  and,  outside  these,  a  Chris- 
tianity represented  by  a  dozen  widely  differing  types, 
mutually  independent,  if  not  mutually  opposed." 

It  was  with  the  idea  of  the  possible  formation  in  the 
future  of  a  united  native  church,  that  the  proposals  for 
federation  were  put  forward.  Briefly,  these  proposals  may 
be  summarized  as  follows.  British  East  Africa  will  be 
divided  into  distinct  missionary  districts,  each  church  being 
left  free  to  develop  its  work  within  its  own  defined  area; 
a  common  form  of  service,  as  far  as  possible,  is  aimed  at, 
as  also  a  common  form  of  church  organization.  The  basis 
of  the  federation  is  stated  as  follows: 

(a)  "  The  loyal  acceptance  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as 
our  supreme  rule  of  Faith  and  Practice:  of  the  Apostles' 
and  Nicene  Creeds  as  a  general  expression  of  fundamental 
Christian  belief:  and  in  particular,  belief  in  the  absolute 
authority  of  Holy  Scripture  as  the  Word  of  God:  in  the 
Deity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  atoning  death  of  our 
Lord  as  the  ground  of  our  forgiveness. 

(b)  "  Recognition  of  common  membership  between  the 
Churches  in  the  Federation. 

(c)  "  Regular  administration  of  the  two  Sacraments, 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  by  outward  signs. 

(d)  "  A  common  form  of  Church  organization." 
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Under  this  scheme,  therefore,  each  church  would  re- 
cognize and  welcome  a  baptized  member  of  another  church; 
if  he  desired,  it  would  admit  him  to  communion;  each 
church  would  also  allow  a  minister  of  another  church  to 
preach  in  its  buildings,  when  invited  to  do  so,  though  not — 
at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  the  English  Church — to  assist  in 
the  administration  of  the  Sacrament.  The  form  of  such 
administration  is  left  to  each  particular  church,  provided 
there  is  "  regular  administration  of  the  two  Sacra- 
ments, Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  by  outward 
signs." 

The  missions  represented  were  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  the  Church  of  Scotland  Mission,  the  African  Inland 
Mission,  the  United  Methodist  Mission  and  the  Nilotic 
Independent  Mission. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  conference,  Holy  Communion, 
according  to  the  English  service,  was  celebrated  by  all 
present,  in  a  church  belonging  to  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland,  no  other  being  available. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Kikuyu  Conference  rilled  the 
Bishop  of  Zanzibar  with  indignation  and  dismay.  In  his 
view,  there  had  been  no  conference  of  such  importance  since 
the  Reformation,  and  the  Church  of  England  has  been  by  it 
finally  brought  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  The  proposal  of 
the  conference,  to  use  his  words: 

(a)  "  Does  not  contain  the  Creed,  commonly  called 
the  Creed  of  St  Athanasius. 

(b)  "  Does   not  contain  the  Rite,   or   Sacrament,   of 
Confirmation. 

(c)  "  Does   not  contain  the  Rite,  or   Sacrament,   of 
Absolution. 

(J)  "  Does  not  contain  Episcopacy. 

(e)  "  Does  not  provide  a  Priest  for  the  Celebration  of 
the  Holy  Communion. 

(/)  "  Does  not  contain  a  rule  of  Infant  Baptism. 

(g)  "  Does  not  know  the  Catholic  Church,  or  the 
Communion  of  Saints,  except  in  such  a  general  sense  as 
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is  already  admitted  by  the  four  Protestant  bodies  that 

have  joined  the  Federation." 

For  these  reasons  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Holy  Communion  was  "  given  to  many  members  of 
Protestant  bodies  whose  very  existence  is  hostile  to  Christ's 
Holy  Church,"  he  claimed  from  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury that  "  these  teachings  and  actions  may  be  declared 
contrary  to  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  to  her 
practices,  and  may  be  utterly  repudiated  and  forbidden, 
lest  the  witness  of  the  church  be  falsified  and  a  multitude 
perish  from  the  way  of  truth";  and,  furthermore,  that 
the  Archbishop  should  obtain  from  the  two  Bishops  in 
question  "  a  complete  and  categorical  recantation  of  the 
errors  which  they  have  taught  in  word  and  action." 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Bishop  of  Zanzibar  in  England,  his 
charges  were  considered  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  Archbishop  has  refused  to  allow  the  inquiry,  which  he 
is  ready  to  make,  to  take  the  form  of  proceedings  against 
the  two  Bishops  for  heresy  and  schism.  But  he  has  pro- 
mised to  exercise  in  the  matter  his  responsibilities  as  Metro- 
politan, and,  in  the  first  place,  to  request  the  advice  of  the 
Central  Consultative  Committee  of  Bishops  created  a 
few  years  ago,  and  representing  all  branches  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  whether  in  England,  Scotland  or  Ireland,  or  the 
Dominions  or  Dependencies.  Before  this  body  he  will  put 
two  questions: 

(a)  Do  the   provisions   of  the  proposed   Scheme   of 
Federation  contravene  any  principles  of  Church  Order, 
the  observance  of  which  is  obligatory  upon  the  Bishops, 
the  Clergy,  and  the  layworkers  of  the  Church  of  England 
at  home  and  abroad?  If  so,  in  what  particulars? 

(b)  Due  consideration  being  given  to  precedent,  and 
to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  was  the  action  of  the 
Bishops  who  arranged   and   conducted   the   admittedly 
abnormal  Communion  Service  in  question  consistent  or 
inconsistent  with  principles  accepted  by  the  Church  of 
England? 
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Since  this  Consultative  Committee  does  not  meet  till 
July,  there  for  the  moment  the  matter  stands. 

Meanwhile,  the  public  charges  of  the  Bishop  of  Zanzibar 
have  stimulated  an  exuberant  and  heated  controversy  in 
the  press  between  churchmen,  both  lay  and  clerical,  of  all 
shades  of  opinion,  which  has  broadened  out  from  the 
particular  points  raised  by  Kikuyu  into  a  discussion  of  the 
fundamental  character  and  principles  of  the  Anglican 
Church. 

To  an  onlooker,  what  is  striking  is  the  unanimity  with 
which  all  sides  assert  the  serious  nature  of  the  existing 
position.  Dr  Gore,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  a  leader  of 
the  High  Church  party,  deplores  the  fact  that  the  three 
sections  of  the  Church — the  critical,  the  Catholic  and  the 
Evangelical — are  pursuing  their  principles  to  a  point 
where  they  become  intolerable  to  each  other,  and  seriously 
thinks  that  unless  there  is  some  speedy  change  the  Church 
"  will  go  the  certain  way  to  disruption."  Lord  Halifax 
agrees  that  the  dangers  Dr  Gore  refers  to  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated.  For  the  other  side,  Dean  Henson,  the  Dean  of 
Durham,  asks  us  to  realize  how  nearly  and  by  how  swift  a 
process  the  Church  has  within  recent  years,  owing  to  the 
growth  of  Tractarian  tendencies,  been  brought  to  the  grave 
spiritual  disaster  of  complete  religious  isolation.  Lastly, 
Dr  Sanday,  writing  with  wide  knowledge  of  what  modern 
criticism  means  for  the  interpretation  of  dogmatic  re- 
ligion, deplores  the  attack  by  the  Bishop  of  Zanzibar  on 
such  a  book  as  Foundations  and  on  what  it  stands  for,  and 
states  "  in  all  seriousness,  that  unless  a  legitimate  place  in 
it  can  be  found  for  these  men,  the  days  of  the  Church  of 
England — and  even  of  wider  interests  still — would  be 
numbered." 

The  fundamental  difference  of  opinion  between  what 
are  known  as  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  sections  of  the 
English  Church — which  has  always  existed  in  one  form  or 
another,  and  which  the  present  controversy  clearly  reveals — 
is  best  illustrated  by  quotations  from  two  leading 
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protagonists,  Lord  Halifax  on  the  one  hand,  and  Dean 
Henson  on  the  other.  "  No  sacrifices,  [says  Lord  Halifax] 
no  concessions  can  be  too  great  to  facilitate  in  every  pos- 
sible way  the  admission  of  individuals  and  of  separate 
religious  bodies  into  the  fullest  communion  with  the 
Church,  except  the  sacrifice  of  any  portion  of  that  which 
in  our  belief  our  Lord  has  entrusted  to  the  Church's  keeping. 
What  no  portion  of  the  Church  can  do,  without  exposing 
itself  to  the  charge  of  unfaithfulness  to  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  it  believes  has  been  entrusted  to  it,  is  formally 
to  acknowledge  the  right  of  those  who  deny  that  doctrine 
and  discipline  to  communicate  at  its  altars  . . .  The  question 
is  not  whether  there  may  not  be  individual  cases  in  which 
exceptions  may  not  rightly  be  made,  as,  for  example, 
whether  one  who  has  not  been  confirmed,  or  one  belonging 
to  another  communion  who  on  his  own  responsibility 
presents  himself  at  the  altar,  should  be  repelled,  but 
whether  the  Church  can  rightly  and  with  impunity  dispense 
formally  with  what  in  its  belief  our  Lord  has  entrusted  to 
its  charge. 

"  Because  God's  grace  overflows  the  channels  He  has 
appointed,  does  that  justify  us  in  doing  that  which  inevitably 
leads  to  a  denial  of,  or  disregard  for,  those  channels?  It  is 
not  a  question  of  judging  others,  but  of  maintaining  our 
own  faith  .  .  .  When  the  Church  of  England  assimilates  its 
treatment  of  the  orders  conferred  by  the  various  Protestant 
Churches  to  that  which  it  adopts  in  reference  to  the  orders 
conferred  by  the  Roman  or  Eastern  Churches,  it  will  be 
possible  to  discuss  the  question;  till  then  causa finita  est" 

"  Observe  [says  Dean  Henson]  the  fatal  simplicity  of  the 
reasoning,  and  its  inexorable  character.  It  takes  for  granted 
that  the  divinely-appointed  guarantee  of  a  valid  Eucharist 
is  an  episcopally  ordained  priest:  and  that  the  vitalizing 
factor  in  a  Christian  Church  is  a  valid  Eucharist.  Apart 
from  the  Bishop,  there  can  be  no  true  Priest.  Apart  from  a 
true  Priest,  there  can  be  no  valid  Sacrament.  Apart  from  the 
valid  Sacrament,  there  can  be  no  visible  Church.  The 
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logical  process  is  simplicity  itself.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  devout  and  considering  Anglican 
to  take  any  action,  which  might  seem  to  endanger  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Episcopate  as  the  essential  element  in  the 
Church,  and,  indeed,  its  constituting  factor.  A  Church 
without  Bishops  can  only  be  called  a  Church  by  courtesy. 
To  hold  communion  with  such  a  Church  is  an  act  of 
Schism!" 

The  Dean  of  Durham's  statement  would,  no  doubt,  be 
accepted  as  broadly  accurate  by  the  High  Church  party. 
"  We  Churchmen  [says  the  Bishop  of  Bombay],  who 
repudiate  the  notion  that  the  Holy  Spirit  withdrew  his 
influence  from  the  Church  after  the  latest  books  of  the 
New  Testament  were  written,  will  remain  unalterably  firm 
in  our  belief  that  the  Episcopate  was  begun  and  maintained 
by  His  inspiration,  and  that  the  succession  is  an  essential 
element  in  the  idea  of  the  Episcopate,  and  that  the  Epis- 
copate and  the  succession  are  parts  of  our  heritage  which  we 
may  not  barter  away  for  any  proposed  gain  in  unity  or 
efficiency  or  economy." 

Here  we  have  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostolic  Succession 
and  all  that  flows  from  it  presented  from  two  sides.  The 
one,  looking  back  to  the  dim  ages  of  early  Christianity,  sees 
in  the  episcopal  form  of  Church  Government  a  divine 
institution  ordained  by  God  on  earth,  and  in  an  episcopally- 
ordained  priesthood  the  channel  and  only  true  channel  of 
His  grace ;  the  other  regards  episcopacy  simply  as  a  form  of 
Church  Government,  efficient,  no  doubt,  but  not  in  its 
nature  more  divine  than  other  forms  of  government  and 
offering  in  itself  no  bar  to  communion  with  non-episcopal 
churches.  The  one  lays  stress  on  the  authority  of  the 
Church  as  a  mystical  body,  infused  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
through  the  agency  of  its  divine  organization;  to  the  other, 
what  is  all  important  is  the  relation  of  God  to  the  indi- 
vidual soul.  The  one  regards  the  Orthodox  Greek  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Churches  when  contrasted  with 
Protestant  "  bodies  "  as  essential,  though  in  some  degree 
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erring,  parts  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  and  looks  forward 
to  a  not  far  distant  day  when  the  Anglican  Church  will  be 
reunited  with  both;  in  the  view  of  the  other,  before  the 
hope  of  any  such  re-union  can  so  much  as  dawn,  these 
two  Churches  have  to  make  the  difficult  passage  from 
mediaeval  to  modern  conceptions  of  Christianity.  To  the 
one,  Protestant  non-episcopal  churches  seeking  God  as  they 
do  "in  ways  which  He  has  guided  His  Church  to  avoid," 
may,  through  His  abundant  mercy,  achieve  a  spiritual  duty, 
but  are  not  parts  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  are  in  truth 
not  churches  at  all;  to  the  other,  to  unite  such  bodies  with  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  the  English  Church.  To  the  one,  the 
Reformation  is  almost  an  unrelieved  calamity;  to  the  other, 
it  marks  the  dawn  of  spiritual  liberty  and  of  the  right  of 
private  judgment.  In  their  extreme  forms,  the  one  is  as 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  Roman  Catholicism,  as  the 
other  is  from  pure  Nonconformity. 

If  these  two  parties  were  to  pursue  their  principles  to 
their  logical  conclusion,  clearly  they  would  be  mutually 
intolerable,  and  we  should  be  near  that  disruption  which 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  dreads.  But  is  there,  in  truth,  any 
more  reason  now,  than  there  has  always  been,  why  either 
party  should  be  logical  and  extreme?  It  is  the  peculiar  char- 
acteristic of  the  English  Church  that  she  has  always  known 
how  to  combine  these  two  differing  elements,  and  has 
gained  in  true  catholicity  by  so  doing.  It  is  easy  to  deride 
her  open-mindedness,  and  to  lament  what  the  Bishop  of 
Zanzibar  terms  her  chaotic  system  of  truth.  Other  churches, 
no  doubt,  have  known  better  how  to  maintain  at  any  rate 
outward  uniformity.  But  in  truth  men  are  not  made  to  think 
alike  in  religion  any  more  than  in  politics,  and  every  church 
must  have  its  "high"  and  "low"  as  every  State  has  its 
liberals  and  conservatives.  It  would  be  calamitous  to  the 
English  Church  that  either  party  should  possess  the  strength 
and  determination  to  eject  the  other. 

From  her  High  Church  party,  the  Church  draws  zeal, 
spirituality,  an  intense  conviction  of  the  unseen  world,  a 
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vivid  religious  life;  from  the  Low  Church  earnestness, 
and  a  profound  belief  in  that  great  gift  of  the  Reformation, 
the  principle  of  individual  liberty  of  conscience;  from  the 
Broad  Church,  tolerance  and  breadth.  It  is  the  harmony, 
and  often  the  clash  of  these  elements,  that  gives  to  the 
Church  her  peculiar  English  qualities.  It  is  her  task  to  avoid 
the  intolerance  and  rigidity  which  threatens  her  on  one 
side,  and  the  narrow,  cold,  unspiritual  sectarianism  which 
lays  wait  for  her  on  the  other. 

But  there  is  another  danger  to  the  Church,  and  one  still 
more  full  of  difficulty.  How  far  are  what  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  calls  the  critical  modernist  school  to  be  allowed 
to  go?  Clerics,  when  fighting  each  other,  often  forget 
that  in  the  long  last  it  is  the  laity  which  decides  the 
victory.  What  does  the  ordinary  man  think  of  all  these 
contentions  about  High  Church  and  Low,  orders  and  suc- 
cession, Catholic  and  Protestant,  Roman  and  Anglican? 
Do  they  not  all  sound  unreal  to  him,  when  he  is  perplexed 
about  the  very  foundations  of  faith  and  morals?  Many 
things  that  his  fathers  believed  without  question  are  to 
him  impossible.  Science  and  criticism  have  given  him  a  new 
conception  of  the  world.  Is  it  not  patent  that  the  vast 
masses  of  the  people  stand  outside  all  churches?  If  the 
Church  is  to  recover  her  influence  with  the  masses,  with  the 
artisans,  and  with  the  intellectual  classes,  it  will  never  be  by 
refusing  to  recognize  the  profound  influence  of  modern 
thought  or  by  not  meeting  it  openly.  The  problem  is  one, 
no  doubt,  of  tremendous  difficulty.  Witness  the  fact  that 
to  the  Bishop  of  Zanzibar  Foundations  is  a  book  full  of 
heretical  and  wholly  inadmissible  doctrines;  while  to  its 
authors  it  was  an  attempt  to  bridge  over  for  the  modern 
Oxford  youth  the  gulf  which  it  finds  between  ancient  faith 
and  modern  thought.  The  Church  herself  is  right  in  moving 
with  extreme  slowness.  The  time  is  not  yet  when  her  doc- 
trines can  be  reformulated,  and  to  attempt  such  a  task  now 
would  split  her  into  fragments.  But  she  can,  at  least,  avoid 
the  fatal  mistake  towards  which  a  large  and  well-meaning 
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section  of  her  clergy  is  pressing  her  of  attempting  crudely  to 
suppress  new  ideas,  which  in  any  case  are  far  too  potent  for 
suppression. 

The  critical  school  merely  reflects  some  part  of  what  the 
ordinary  man  is  thinking.  There  are  high  ecclesiastics  who 
are  prepared  to  admit  criticism  up  to  a  point  but  who  draw 
a  barrier  at  what  they  deem  to  be  essentials.  But  the  plain 
man  draws  no  barriers.  Criticism,  if  valid  at  all,  is  valid 
everywhere.  Nor  can  the  Church  ignore  questions  which  are 
discussed  vigorously  and  without  reserve  day  by  day  in  the 
halfpenny  press. 

The  time  is  one  of  transition  and  flux,  and  so  disturbed 
and  muddy  are  the  waters  of  opinion  that  any  present 
restatement  of  principles,  such  as  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  pleads 
for,  seems  out  of  the  question.  For  that  we  must  await 
the  advent  of  a  calmer  and  more  peaceful  age. 

Many  religious  souls  in  these  days  are  fearful,  because  the 
dogmatic  foundations  to  which  they  have  chained  them- 
selves seem  slipping  away.  But  dogma  is  not  religion,  and 
for  religion  there  is  no  fear.  So  long  as  man  is  a  creature 
of  mystery,  and,  finite  being  himself,  reaches  out  towards 
infinity,  so  long  will  he  need  religion  and  a  Church  wherein 
he  may  seek  after  God  in  communion  with  his  fellow  men. 

Meanwhile,  taught  by  the  past  and  looking  forward  to 
the  future,  it  is  our  clear  duty  so  to  act  that  we  may  hand 
on  to  our  children  intact  the  heritage  of  a  Common  Church, 
so  far  as  the  intolerance  and  frailty  of  our  ancestors  has 
preserved  it  to  us. 
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I.  THE  SESSION  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

NO  doubt  there  was  anxious  deliberation  by  Ministers 
over  naval  policy  before  Parliament  assembled.  The 
question  was  bound  to  arise  during  the  session  and  the 
Government  had  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  resubmit  the 
proposals  that  were  rejected  by  the  Senate  a  year  ago.  It 
was  the  conviction  of  the  Cabinet  that  to  abandon  the 
central  feature  of  its  programme  would  involve  grave  loss  of 
prestige,  while  by  no  other  method  could  Canada  so 
speedily  and  effectually  strengthen  the  naval  forces  of  the 
Empire.  But  since  there  was  no  prospect  that  the  Opposi- 
tion would  consider  a  contribution  of  Dreadnoughts  or 
that  the  Senate  would  reverse  its  action  of  last  session  it 
was  decided  not  to  introduce  any  naval  measure. 

This  decision  is  regretted  by  a  section  of  both  parties. 
There  is  a  middle  group  which  urges  compromise.  There 
are  Liberals  who  would  support  an  immediate  contribution 
of  Dreadnoughts  if  the  Government  would  declare  that  its 
ultimate  object  is  the  organization  of  a  national  navy. 
There  are  Conservatives  who  would  support  a  national 
navy,  who,  indeed,  contemplate  no  other  permanent  policy, 
but  who  believe  that  years  must  elapse  before  any  effective 
Canadian  navy  could  be  created  and,  therefore,  strongly 
favour  Mr  Borden's  proposals.  But  it  is  understood  the 
official  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  would  not  consider 
contribution  in  any  circumstances  and,  therefore,  the 
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Government  had  to  make  complete  submission  or  resubmit 
proposals  which  could  not  pass  through  the  Senate. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  the  decision  of  Ministers  not 
to  precipitate  any  discussion  of  naval  policy  during  this 
session.  This  is  the  third  session  since  the  Borden  Admin- 
istration came  into  office.  At  the  first,  ministers  were  un- 
familiar with  their  duties.  Only  one  member  of  the  Cabinet 
had  belonged  to  any  previous  federal  Administration.  Mr 
Borden  himself  was  wholly  without  official  experience. 
There  was  friction  in  the  Cabinet  and  in  the  Conservative 
Parliamentary  party.  Across  the  floor  of  the  House  was  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  and  other  Oppositionists  who  had  enjoyed 
long  terms  of  office  and  behind  these  was  a  united  and 
aggressive  party.  Hence  it  was  natural  that  at  the  first 
session  of  the  Parliament  few  measures  should  be  introduced 
and  that  departmental  responsibility  should  lay  heavily 
upon  the  shoulders  of  Ministers.  During  the  second  session 
there  was  long  and  desperate  obstruction  of  the  naval 
proposals.  In  consequence  of  this  action  important  private 
and  public  measures  received  inadequate  attention.  Many 
Bills  and  proposals  had  to  be  abandoned.  There  was  danger 
that  the  Government  would  be  discredited  by  neglect  and 
inaction.  It  was  felt  that  to  have  another  comparatively 
abortive  session  would  be  infinitely  damaging.  But  there 
was  reason  to  apprehend  that  naval  proposals  would  again 
be  obstructed.  There  would  remain  probably  only  one 
more  session  before  the  Government  would  have  to  go  to 
the  country.  Moreover,  as  Ministers  reasoned,  nothing  of 
value  would  be  accomplished  by  an  interminable  naval 
debate  in  the  Commons,  when  it  was  certain  that  the 
Naval  Aid  Bill  would  be  again  rejected  by  the  Senate. 
Hence  the  decision  to  concentrate  upon  Redistribution 
and  other  measures  which  demand  attention. 

The  Constitution  requires  that  there  shall  be  a  redistri- 
bution of  constituencies  after  every  decennial  census.  In 
1911,  delay  arose  over  the  premature  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment in  order  to  test  the  feeling  of  the  country  towards  the 
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Trade  Agreement  with  Washington.  There  has  been  delay 
by  the  Borden  Government  owing  to  the  pressure  of  other 
questions  and  the  feeling  that  all  that  was  necessary  was 
to  have  the  constituencies  distributed  in  readiness  for  the 
next  general  election.  There  are  difficulties  and  complexi- 
ties in  the  problem.  The  British  North  America  Act  gives 
Quebec  sixty-five  members  and  requires  that  the  unit 
of  representation  for  Quebec  shall  determine  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  other  provinces.  Owing  to  loss  of  popula- 
tion, or  slow  growth  of  population,  the  three  Eastern 
Provinces  will  lose  four  members.  Ontario  will  lose  four 
members  and  the  rural  representation  be  reduced  through 
the  greater  concentration  of  population  in  the  cities. 
Twenty-one  additional  members  will  be  due  to  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  British  Columbia.  The  net 
result  will  be  a  considerable  increase  in  the  representation 
of  the  commercial  and  industrial  communities  and  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  representation  of  the  Western 
Provinces. 

Not  since  Confederation  have  we  had  any  such  revolu- 
tionary disturbance  of  the  balance  of  political  power  as 
this  redistribution  will  effect.  The  Eastern  Provinces  de- 
mand that  their  representation  shall  not  be  reduced  below 
minimum  that  was  fixed  when  they  entered  the  union. 
T  is  condition  was  exacted  by  British  Columbia  when  the 
Province  came  into  Confederation.  There  is  some  evidence 
that  Prince  Edward  Island  sought  a  similar  arrangement, 
but  the  condition  was  not  embodied  in  the  contract. 
Entering  the  Union  with  six  members,  the  Province  may 
have  only  three  representatives  in  the  next  House  of  Com- 
mons. To  the  demand  of  the  Eastern  Provinces  that  the 
minimum  established  at  Confederation  shall  not  be  reduced 
Quebec  and  the  Western  Provinces  are  opposed,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  that  Ontario  is  generally  sympathetic.  For 
Mr  Borden,  as  a  representative  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  position 
is  peculiarly  difficult,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  can  make  any 
substantial  concessions  to  the  Eastern  communities. 
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The  Bill  as  submitted  by  the  Prime  Minister  provides 

that  the  various  Provinces  shall  be  represented  in  the  next 
parliament  as  follows: 

Present  Next 

Parliament  Parliament 

Alberta         .         .         v        ;         .       7  12 

British  Columbia            .          *         .6  13 

Manitoba     .          .          *          .          .      IO  15 

New  Brunswick     .                    ...    13  II 

Nova  Scotia           .         .         .         .18  16 

Ontario         .....     86  82 

Prince  Edward  Island    .          .          •       4  4 or  3 

Quebec         .          ...          .65  65 

Saskatchewan        .         .         .         .     10  16 

Yukon           .          •          *        .-  . .  _  •    'j  .».       I  I 

It  is  much  to  expect  that  any  measure  of  redistribution  sub- 
mitted by  the  Government  will  be  wholly  acceptable  to  the 
Opposition.  In  connexion  with  all  such  measures  in  Canada 
there  have  been  allegations  of  gerrymandering  and  appeals  to 
party  feeling.  Generally  Oppositions  have  had  legitimate 
grievances.  But  following  the  example  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
the  Government  has  had  the  Bill  committed  to  a  joint 
committee  of  five  Conservative  and  four  Liberal  members. 
Of  this  committee  the  Hon.  Robert  Rogers  will  be  chairman, 
and  apparently  a  sincere  attempt  will  be  made  to  produce 
a  measure  which  the  Opposition  can  accept.  The  committee 
will  sit  in  private,  reporting  its  finished  work  to  the  House 
towards  the  close  of  the  session.  Clearly  if  both  parties  in 
the  Commons  agree  the  measure  will  not  be  rejected  by  the 
Senate.  What  is  important  in  this  connexion  is  that  when 
redistribution  for  the  Commons  is  effected  the  Western 
Provinces  will  be  entitled  to  nine  additional  representatives 
in  the  Senate.  With  these  seated  the  Liberal  party  would 
have  a  majority  of  only  twelve  in  the  Upper  Chamber. 
So  reduced,  the  majority  would  quickly  disappear  and  the 
Naval  Aid  Bill  and  other  Conservative  measures  would 
have  a  clear  way  through  the  Senate.  It  will  be  observed 
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that  Mr  Borden  has  left  the  committee  to  recommend 
whether  or  not  the  representation  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
shall  be  reduced. 

After  Redistribution  the  tariff  and  the  prevailing  com- 
mercial stringency  will  chiefly    engage    the    attention    of 
Parliament.  The  new  Liberal  fiscal  policy  is  expressed  in  the 
phrase  "  free  food."  It  is  demanded  that  all  duties  on  field 
and  animal  products  shall  be  abolished.  The  object  pro- 
claimed is  to  admit  freely  all  such  products  from  other  coun- 
tries and  particularly  from  the  United  States  in  order  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  living.  Under  the  Underwood  tariff  there 
have  been  heavy  shipments  of  cattle,  poultry,  cream  and 
other  products  to  the  neighbouring  country.   Inevitably 
this   produces   scarcity   and   increases   prices   in    Canada. 
There  is  also  a  vigorous  demand  for  removal  of  the  duties 
on  wheat  and  flour,  so  as  to  secure  free  admission  of  these 
products  to  the  United  States  under  the  reciprocal  provision 
of  the  Underwood  tariff.  The  Legislature  of  Saskatchewan, 
controlled  by  a  Liberal  Government,  and  the  Legislature 
of  Manitoba,  controlled  by  a  Conservative  Government, 
have  united   in   this   demand.   It  has  been  urged   upon 
Mr  Borden  by  a  deputation  of  Western  Grain  Growers. 
It  is  supported  by  the  whole  Liberal  press  and  a  few  Con- 
servative  journals.    The    concession    is    opposed    by   the 
milling  interest,  is  not  regarded  favourably  by  the  railways, 
and  has  the  active  hostility  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  older  Canada.  Even  in  the  West,  feeling  is  by  no 
means  unanimous.  Flour  milling  is  a  natural  industry  for 
the  Western  country,  and  where  mills  exist  the  proposal  is 
vigorously  opposed.  With  the  decline  of  land  dealing  the 
need  of  factories  to  retain  and  increase  the  town  populations 
is  freely  expressed.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that 
the  very  general  feeling  of  the  West  is  favourable  to  "  free 
wheat,"   and,  however  the  Government   may  doubt  the 
ultimate  value  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived,  probably  it 
will  hesitate  to  perpetuate  grievances  which  denial  of  the 
concession  will  accentuate.  We  shall  not  know  the  mind  of 
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the  Government  until  the  Minister  of  Finance  makes  his 
financial  statement.  Whatever  is  done  in  this  connexion, 
there  will  be  no  radical  tariff  changes  nor  any  submission 
to  the  "  free  food  "  propaganda  of  the  Opposition.  There 
will  be  a  measure  of  civil  service  reform,  a  bill  affecting  the 
powers  and  the  organization  of  trust  companies,  and  some 
progressive  labour  and  industrial  legislation.  But  apart 
from  Redistribution,  the  main  subject  of  controversy 
between  the  parties  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country  will 
be,  as  in  the  period  from  1878  to  1896,  the  tariff. 


II.  NAVAL  DEFENCE. 

THERE  is  a  strong  feeling  in  the  country  that  the 
naval  controversy,  at  least  in  its  present  stage,  should 
reach  an  end.  The  disagreement  between  the  parties  may 
have  been  inevitable;  and  the  discussion  which  ensued  was 
certainly  not  without  value  as  a  means  of  informing  the 
public  on  the  whole  subject.  The  one  party  had  no  per- 
manent policy  ready;  it  proposed  a  temporary  plan.  The 
other  party,  having  introduced  a  permanent  policy,  refused 
to  accept  the  plan,  until  it  knew  how  far  the  plan  was 
consistent  with  its  policy.  Thus  the  party  warfare  began. 
Neither  side  was  able  to  force  the  position  of  the  other,  and 
at  the  moment  both  sides  are  resting  on  their  arms.  The 
Senate  would  strike  down  the  Naval  Bill  again,  if  it  had  the 
chance.  The  Government  refuses  to  give  it  the  chance.  The 
Prime  Minister  has  expressly  declined — if  the  metaphor  may 
be  changed — to  continue  setting  up  pins  in  the  senatorial 
bowling-alley.  Still,  however  necessary  the  party  manoeuvres 
may  be,  the  result  of  them  is  nothing,  and  many  people, 
though  they  sympathize  with  one  party  or  the  other,  are 
coming  to  feel  that  behind  all  the  protestations  of  willing- 
ness to  defend  the  country  and  the  Empire,  the  ships  have 
vanished,  like  the  Cheshire  cat  behind  its  grin.  They  observe 
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the  difficulties  into  which  the  delay  here  has  thrown  the 
British  administration.  In  their  judgment  the  Government 
should  take  the  one  means  of  terminating  this  stage  in  the 
contest,  which  it  can  take  consistently  with  its  dignity. 
It  should  declare  its  permanent  policy.  Once  the  policy 
were  known,  the  parties  might  be  able  to  unite  upon  it. 
Even  if  they  could  not,  and  the  party  warfare  recommenced, 
at  least  the  issues  would  be  larger,  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  campaign  would  be  brought  nearer. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  permanent  policy  few  sugges- 
tions are  heard,  and  those  not  very  valuable.  The  public 
prefers  to  leave  details  to  its  leaders  and  to  experts.  Still 
one  or  two  proposals  should  be  mentioned,  if  only  to  show 
the  state  of  opinion.  Canada,  it  is  said,  might  contribute  to  a 
common  Imperial  navy,  if  she  obtained  a  measure  of  control 
over  policy  and  ships.  The  value  of  one  navy  so  strong  that 
local  defences  would  be  needless  could  easily  be  appreciated 
here,  where  large  organizations  are  employed  for  all  pur- 
poses. For  the  present,  representation  on  the  Defence  Com- 
mittee and  on  a  joint  naval  board  might  serve  as  an  adequate 
share  of  control.  Such  a  policy,  however,  while  it  might 
commend  itself  to  many  Conservatives  and  to  some  Liberals, 
would  scarcely  be  acceptable  to  the  Opposition,  which 
has  advocated  a  Canadian  fleet.  An  alternative  suggestion 
is  to  carry  into  effect  the  Naval  Service  Act  of  1910.  It 
would  be  possible  under  this  Act  to  carry  on  the  training  of 
officers  and  men  after  the  fashion  adopted  by  New  Zealand. 
Dockyards  could  be  built,  and  smaller  ships  at  least,  to  be  fol- 
lowed, if  necessary,  by  the  larger  types.  This  policy  could 
not  produce  its  fruits  rapidly.  It  might,  therefore,  be 
accompanied  by  the  Naval  Bill,  which  proposed  to  render 
effective  aid  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  Opposition  would 
find  difficulty  in  refusing  to  accept  the  whole  scheme.  The 
only  possible  pretext  for  a  quarrel  between  the  parties 
would  be  furnished  by  the  clause  of  the  Naval  Service 
Act  relating  to  control.  Under  the  Act  the  Canadian 
Government  was  to  control  the  ships,  and  to  decide  in  the 
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event  of  war  whether  they  should  join  the  British  Navy  or 
not.  Some  members  of  both  parties  have  always  felt  that 
this  provision  destroyed  the  value  of  the  Canadian  fleet; 
alone  it  could  do  nothing,  and  it  would  be  effective  as  part 
of  the  British  Navy  only  on  condition  that  the  Admiralty 
could  always  rely  upon  it.  To  meet  this  view  the  Naval 
Service  Act  might  be  amended  in  the  sense  of  the  present 
New  Zealand  Act,  which  gives  the  Admiralty  direction  of 
New  Zealand  ships  in  any  crisis.  Or,  if  such  an  amendment 
were  thought  impossible,  the  subject  of  common  manage- 
ment could  be  raised  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Imperial 
Conference. 

Such  suggestions  as  these  must,  of  course,  be  considered 
in  their  relation  to  party  obligations  and  undertakings. 
The  part  of  the  first  suggestion  requiring  the  construction 
of  dockyards  and  smaller  ships  seems  to  have  been  covered 
already  in  the  Prime  Minister's  speeches.  The  Opposition, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  insist  that  the  Canadian  service, 
while  managed  here,  was  to  have  been  fitted  at  every  point 
into  the  Imperial  Service.  The  proposals  simply  indicate 
that  public  opinion  is  active,  and  that  in  many  quarters 
a  settlement  would  be  welcome. 


III.  CO-OPERATIVE  CREDIT  IN  SASKATCHEWAN. 

IN  January,  1913,  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  methods  by 
which  European  farmers  unite  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
their  business  and  life.  The  commissioners  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  associated  with  an  American  commission 
chosen  for  the  same  purpose.  The  report  which  resulted 
from  their  inquiries  is  an  interesting  and  stimulating 
document.  Even  if  many  of  the  results  of  continental 
farming  cannot  be  attained  in  a  new  and  scattered  com- 
munity like  ours,  the  report,  nevertheless,  must  have 
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considerable  value  as  setting  up  an  ideal  towards  which  the 
New  World  can  direct  its  efforts. 

In  the  old  farming  communities  of  the  Continent 
borrower  and  lender  live  side  by  side.  The  farmers  have  long 
been  accustomed  to  co-operation  in  various  forms.  Most  of 
them  have  spent  their  whole  lives  in  one  neighbourhood 
and  are  intimately  acquainted  with  each  other's  affairs. 
Owing  to  these  circumstances  they  are  able  to  cover  a  wide 
sphere  in  their  co-operative  activity.  With  the  example  of 
continental  success  before  them  the  commissioners  notice 
that  there  are  three  main  problems  confronting  the  farmer : 
the  first,  that  of  obtaining  money  at  somewhat  lower  rates 
of  interest  and  under  more  favourable  conditions;  the 
second,  that  of  organizing  co-operation  for  the  sale  of  pro- 
duce and  the  purchase  of  supplies,  especially  machinery; 
and  the  third,  that  of  promoting  social  intercourse.  The 
report  deals  primarily  with  the  first  problem;  and  the 
commissioners  have  shown  great  wisdom  and  restraint 
in  putting  aside  what  seemed  too  difficult  of  immediate 
attainment  and  selecting  as  their  guide  the  procedure  of  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  Governments  in  treating  the 
same  subject. 

The  bill  recently  passed  by  the  Saskatchewan  legislature 
follows  closely  the  suggestions  made  by  the  commissioners 
at  the  end  of  their  report.  It  provides  for  the  incorporation 
of  the  Saskatchewan  Co-operative  Farm  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion. For  the  conduct  of  this  Association  three  commis- 
sioners are  to  be  appointed,  of  whom  one  is  to  be  styled  the 
managing  commissioner  and  to  be  in  receipt  of  an  adequate 
salary.  The  first  business  of  this  commission  will  be  organi- 
zation. Groups  will  be  formed  of  not  less  than  ten  persons 
who  are  to  unite  in  mutual  approval  of  and  application  for 
loans  from  the  commission  on  first  mortgages  of  not  more 
than  forty  per  cent  of  the  value  placed  on  their  property 
by  the  officers  of  the  commission.  On  the  application  being 
approved  bonds  will  be  issued  with  the  mortgages  as 
security,  and  will  be  sold  accompanied  by  the  guarantee 
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of  the  province.  The  money  will  be  lent  to  the  farmers  at 
such  a  price  as  will  not  do  more  than  cover  the  actual 
expenses  of  arranging  the  loans.  It  is  understood,  however, 
that  some  slight  profit  may  accrue,  which  is  to  be  utilized 
for  the  building  up  of  a  reserve.  A  certain  element  of 
mutual  responsibility  is  supplied  in  the  provision  that  each 
group  shall  be  jointly  liable  to  the  extent  of  fifty  per  cent 
of  any  defaulted  loans.  No  loan  is  to  be  granted  except  for 
permanent  improvements  and  productive  purposes.  No 
definite  limit  is  placed  on  the  total  amount  of  money  to  be 
advanced.  The  whole  framing  of  the  bill  indicates,  how- 
ever, that  the  experiment,  if  proved  successful,  may 
develop  into  something  more  extensive. 

The  present  rates  of  interest  paid  by  the  Saskatchewan 
farmers  for  their  loans  range  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent, 
and  are  in  some  cases  higher.  Again,  since  the  mortgages 
generally  run  for  terms  of  not  more  than  five  years,  various 
recurring  expenses  make  the  conditions  more  onerous. 
Under  the  co-operative  plan  it  is  proposed  that  mortgages 
shall  run  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five  years,  and  shall  be 
repayable  by  equal  annual  or  semi-annual  instalments 
including  interest.  In  this  way  the  farmer  will  never  be 
faced  by  the  maturity  of  a  large  capital  debt  which  he  is 
quite  unable  to  pay. 

The  report  points  out  what  is  undoubtedly  true,  that 
the  machinery  for  placing  capital  at  the  disposal  of  agricul- 
ture has  by  no  means  reached  the  same  high  efficiency  as 
that  which  meets  industrial  requirements.  The  unpre- 
cedented development  of  industrialism,  which  the  whole 
world  has  experienced  during  the  last  few  years,  has 
probably  had  the  effect  of  devoting  an  over-large  proportion 
of  the  world's  savings  to  immensely  expensive  industrial 
machinery.  Too  much  importance  can  hardly  be  given  to 
any  reasonable  effort  to  correct  the  balance  as  between 
industry  and  agriculture  which  has  clearly  been  disturbed 
to  the  detriment  of  the  latter.  The  world's  scarcity  of 
loanable  capital  from  which  the  Saskatchewan  farmers 
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are  suffering  can  be  in  large  measure  attributed  to  this 
over-emphasizing  of  industrial  needs.  For  instance,  it  is 
probable  that  Canada  has  at  the  moment  more  railways  than 
are  necessary,  and  that  some  of  the  expensive  improvements 
in  western  towns  might  have  been  spared.  The  ill  effects 
of  over-industrialism  are  not  confined  to  immediate  finan- 
cial disturbance.  Along  with  it  has  gone  a  radical  change 
in  the  character  of  the  populations  from  which  immigration 
must  be  drawn.  The  immigrants  who  in  the  thirties  and 
forties  cleared  and  settled  the  forests  of  Ontario  were  in 
the  main  sturdy  country  folk.  Now  for  the  most  part 
immigration  must  be  drawn  from  the  vast  urban  popula- 
tions that  have  been  built  up  in  Europe  of  recent 
years. 

The  report  of  the  commission  gives  some  interesting 
figures  in  regard  to  the  probable  agricultural  indebtedness 
of  Saskatchewan.  The  commissioners  estimate  that  in  the 
form  of  mortgages  the  farmers  owe  to  loan  companies  and 
the  like  some  $65,000,000,  to  farm  implement  companies 
some  $35,000,000,  and  that  for  other  debts,  including  bank 
accounts,  pre-emptions,  payments  on  land  purchase,  etc., 
they  owe  as  much  as  $50,000,000,  which  makes  a  total 
indebtedness  for  purely  agricultural  purposes  of  about 
$150,000,000.  The  commissioners  hold,  also,  that  some 
thirty  million  acres  out  of  a  total  amount  of  arable  land  in 
the  province  of  about  fifty-eight  million  acres  are  held  by 
farmers,  the  average  farms  being  each  of  about  three 
hundred  acres.  Of  these  thirty  million  acres  it  appears  that 
about  fourteen  million  acres  are  more  or  less  under  culti- 
vation, and  that  for  the  year  1913  rather  under  ten  million 
acres  were  under  crop.  The  bill  seems  a  large  one.  However, 
it  appears  that  the  crops  of  the  four  main  grains,  i.t., 
wheat,  oats,  barley  and  flax,  brought  to  the  farmer  about 
$110,000,000,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  with  the 
proceeds  the  farmers  repaid  a  very  large  part  of  their 
floating  indebtedness,  possibly  as  much  as  thirty-three  per 
cent.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  the  commissioners  in  their 
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desire  to  be  entirely  frank,  somewhat  over-estimated  the 
liabilities. 

Modern  immigrants  are  conveyed  to  their  destination  by 
great  transcontinental  railways,  which  inevitably  tend  to 
scatter  them  widely.  When  this  process  occurs  over  a  new 
country  with  a  severe  climate,  and  at  such  great  distances 
from  the  bases  of  supply  that  all  necessaries  are  expensive 
and  all  markets  are  distant,  the  immigrants  must  for  some 
years  necessarily  undergo  considerable  hardship.  Those 
farmers  who  come  from  the  trained  farming  communities 
of  Ontario  and  the  United  States  in  most  cases  do  well 
when  engaged  in  farming  proper,  in  spite  of  hardships  and 
in  spite  of  high  rates  for  money.  They  are  also  less  open  to 
the  temptation  before  which  many  settlers  in  the  West 
have  fallen,  that  of  taking  up  with  speculation  in  view 
more  land  than  they  can  properly  cultivate.  Where  this 
element  of  speculation  has  entered  into  the  acquisition  of 
land  it  is,  of  course,  a  necessary  consequence  that  the 
money  required  in  the  form  of  loans  must  be  greater  than 
the  land  actually  under  cultivation  ought  to  be  obliged  to 
carry. 

The  Saskatchewan  farmer  undoubtedly  feels  that  the 
rates  of  interest  which  he  is  paying  for  money  are  excessive 
and  that  he  is  on  the  whole  rather  unjustly  treated  by  the 
financial  organizations  of  the  East,  through  which  he 
obtains  his  money.  The  time,  however,  is  easily  within  the 
memory  of  comparatively  young  men  when  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario  the  farmer  was  paying  even  higher  rates 
for  money  than  the  Saskatchewan  farmer  is  paying  to-day. 
At  the  present  moment  in  Ontario  first  class  loans  on  farm 
mortgages  are  being  negotiated  at  seven  per  cent,  and 
seven  per  cent  is  the  rate  at  which  industrial  organizations 
of  a  high  class  are  now  borrowing  their  money  in  Europe. 
Certain  crucial  years  in  the  history  of  Saskatchewan  have 
happened  to  coincide  with  a  period  of  "  tight  money  " 
all  over  the  world,  and  this  coincidence  has  at  least  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  rates  that  the  Saskatchewan  farmer  has 
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to  pay  to-day.  The  complaint  made  against  the  five  year 
mortgage  loans  is  perhaps  not  altogether  just.  At  least  it 
might  prove  very  difficult  for  a  loan  company  to  rely  on  a 
single  valuation  in  a  remote  district  if  a  loan  were  to  run 
as  long  as  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five  years. 

After  all  it  is  a  wonderful  accomplishment  for  a  relatively 
small  population  to  have  produced  under  existing  condi- 
tions so  vast  a  mass  of  produce,  and  a  great  area  devoted 
to  producing  these  fundamental  necessities  of  life  is  an 
asset  of  infinite  value  to  the  Empire.  As  time  goes  on  the 
farmers  will  obtain  their  money  more  cheaply  and  more 
easily,  and  as  population  becomes  more  compact  and  as 
greater  permanence  of  settlement  is  established,  the  whole 
mode  of  life  in  the  West  must  be  materially  changed  for  the 
better.  The  Government  of  Saskatchewan  is  wise  in  en- 
couraging a  more  scientific  co-operation  and  in  doing 
something  towards  hastening,  what  in  any  case  is  inevitable, 
easier  and  better-organized  financial  machinery  for  agri- 
cultural purposes. 


IV.  ORIENTAL  IMMIGRATION 
A  British  Columbian  View 

THE  Order-in-Council  of  the  Dominion  Government 
prohibiting  the  immigration  of  labourers  and  artisans 
of  all  nationalities  until  March  31,  came  at  a  most  oppor- 
tune time.  It  prevented  additions  to  the  army  of  unem- 
ployed which  the  money  stringency  had  brought  together 
in  every  large  centre  of  population.  It  postponed  the  still 
more  serious  danger  to  British  Columbia  which  would 
result  from  a  large  influx  of  British  Indians.  Already  one 
man  in  every  five  is  an  Oriental;  and  the  decision  of  Chief 
Justice  Hunter  that  the  "  continuous  journey  "  regulation 
was  ultra  vires  took  away  the  last  barrier  to  an  unimpeded 
flow  of  British  Indians  into  the  Province.  Every  serious- 
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minded  student  of  the  situation  hopes  that  the  time  gained 
may  be  used  in  arriving  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  arrange- 
ment with  the  authorities  in  India  by  which  what  will  be  a 
calamity,  both  to  this  country  and  the  Indian  immigrants 
themselves,  may  be  averted.* 

Western  business  men,  who  have  been  seeking  the  mar- 
kets of  the  Orient  and  extending  trade  there,  have  ac- 
quainted the  Oriental  with  the  position  and  value  of  the 
rich  lands  of  the  West.  Armies  of  missionaries  have  been 
carrying  into  every  part  of  the  East  the  religion  which 
has  made  the  civilization  of  the  West.  The  three  great 
empires  of  the  Orient — India,  Japan  and  China — are 
awakening  and  seeking  wider  fields  and  richer  opportuni- 
ties for  life.  Their  teeming  millions  are  no  longer  content 
within  the  old,  narrow  limits  of  existence,  but  are  crowding 
out,  seeking  with  greedy  eyes  the  unoccupied  spaces. 
Nothing  can  stop  the  movement.  It  must  be  directed 
where  it  will  do  least  harm  and  may  bring  the  highest 
ultimate  good  to  Oriental  and  Occidental  alike. 

The  West  Coast  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  offers 
to  the  Oriental  attractive  climatic  conditions.  These 
regions  have  already  felt  the  pressure  which  he  can  exert. 
His  coming  in  larger  numbers  must  be  checked,  mainly  on 
two  grounds.  The  first  ground  is  an  economic  one.  The 
Western  peoples  have  been  cradled  in  sterner  climates 
where  a  somewhat  elaborate  economic  machinery  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  efficiency.  Their  life  has  become  more 

*The  regulation  required  that  the  immigrants  should  have  made  a  con- 
tinuous journey.  It  was  declared  inoperative  on  technical  grounds.  The 
Dominion  Government  therefore  prohibited  immigration  of  all  artisans  and 
labourers  into  British  Columbia  by  ocean  ports  or  from  the  United  States 
until  March  3ist,  and  afterwards  reintroduced  the  regulation  in  a  form 
intended  to  remove  the  technical  objections.  It  again  requires  that  every 
immigrant  of  Asiatic  race  shall  have  at  least  $200  in  his  possession.  The 
latter  provision  does  not  apply  to  the  subjects  of  any  Asiatic  country  as  to 
which  other  statutory  regulations  are  in  force  or  with  which  an  agreement 
has  been  concluded  inconsistent  with  the  requirement  of  $200.  These 
orders  in  council  would  seem  to  render  it  difficult  to  carry  out  the  wish 
expressed  in  the  text;  but  it  is  understood  that  the  Government  is  seeking 
to  find  some  more  satisfactory  and  permanent  solution  of  the  whole  problem. 
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complex,  until  now  no  Western-born  citizen  can  live  on  a 
decent  level  without  a  fairly  large  economic  equipment. 
The  Oriental  peoples,  for  the  most  part,  come  from  a  genial 
climate  and  have  lived,  through  long  centuries,  lives  of 
great  simplicity.  No  serious  evil  can  ever  come  to  Oriental 
lands  from  the  incursion  of  large  numbers  of  Western 
labourers.  But  the  coming  into  a  Western  community  of  a 
multitude  of  Orientals  is  fatal  to  its  working  classes.  The 
experience  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  shows  the  result. 
There  the  middle  class  has  disappeared;  only  millionaire 
employers  and  coolie  labourers  remain;  and  the  condition 
of  the  coolie  is  very  little,  if  any,  better  than  it  will  soon 
be  in  the  land  of  his  origin.  The  Western  working-man  has 
been  fighting  a  slow  but  winning  fight  for  a  fairer  share  in 
the  products  of  civilization,  but  if  he  is  to  be  subjected  to 
an  unrestricted  competition  from  Oriental  workmen,  all 
hope  of  a  decent  livelihood  amidst  the  rich  resources  of 
British  Columbia  is  gone.  These  resources  are  such  as  to 
demand  large  amounts  of  capital  for  their  development, 
and  already  they  have  in  great  part  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
a  few  capitalists.  Admit  Orientals  freely  and  a  homogeneous 
democracy  becomes  impossible.  There  will  soon  be  only  an 
immensely  wealthy  group  of  employers  and  a  vast  horde  of 
Orientals,  exercising  no  control  over  the  distribution  of  the 
results  of  their  labour  and  ground  down  to  a  condition 
where  even  they  could  not  advance  to  the  larger  life  which 
they  desire. 

The  other  argument  against  Oriental  immigration  is  to 
be  found  in  the  field  of  politics.  The  Occidental  people  are, 
almost  without  exception,  more  or  less  trained  in  forms  of 
democratic  government,  and  are  prepared  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time  to  take  their  place  as  citizens  of  the 
new  Western  democracies.  Still,  the  task  of  welding  even 
these  races  into  one  national  life  proves  an  almost  impos- 
sible one,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  experience  of  the  United 
States.  Canada  already  finds  this  task  laid  upon  her.  Add  to 
these  vastly  diversified  Western  people  hordes  of  men  from 
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Oriental  lands,  who  will  require  at  least  two  or  three 
generations  in  which  to  attain  the  Western  standard  of 
democracy,  and  the  burden  placed  on  the  nation  will  be 
too  great  for  it  to  bear. 

The  one  safe  course  is  that  of  rigid  restriction.  The 
present  proportion  of  Orientals  to  Occidentals  in  British 
Columbia  is  much  too  high.  Any  large  increase  of  the 
number  of  Orientals  at  once  disturbs  the  standard  of  wages 
and  creates  large  colonies  of  unassimilable  material  in  the 
slums  of  the  great  cities,  which  are  a  menace  to  the  cities 
and  a  curse  to  their  denizens.  It  is  not  a  question  of  higher 
or  lower.  Any  unprejudiced  observer  must  be  impressed 
with  the  magnificent  qualities  of  all  the  Oriental  peoples. 
They  have  a  destiny  quite  as  great  as  ours.  But  it  is  hard 
for  a  white  man  who  is  starving  to  be  unprejudiced  in  his 
attitude  to  the  yellow  man  who  in  all  innocence,  so  far 
as  ill  intent  is  concerned,  is  taking  away  his  daily  bread. 
Ugly  clashes  have  already  occurred  and  are  bound  to  occur 
with  increasing  frequency,  if  this  immigration  is  not 
strictly  limited.  Such  clashes  will  make  a  good  understand- 
ing between  the  Occidental  and  Oriental  races  impossible. 

Restriction  is  possible  with  perfectly  good  feeling  on 
both  sides.  The  gentlemanly  understanding  with  Japan  is 
being  honourably  lived  up  to  and  the  number  of  Japanese 
is  not  increasing.  The  disgraceful  head  tax  on  the  Chinese, 
which  does  not  restrict,  should  be  done  away  with,  and, 
by  an  understanding  with  the  Chinese  authorities  and  a 
heavy  fine  on  steamship  companies  bringing  in  Chinese, 
this  class  of  immigration  should  be  stopped,  for  a 
time. 

The  British  Indian  is  the  least  adaptable  and  the  most 
unpopular  Oriental  in  Canada.  Those  who  are  here  and 
intend  to  remain  should  be  permitted  to  bring  their  wives 
and  families,  but  the  millions  of  India  should  be  made  to 
understand  that  for  economic  and  political  reasons  which 
will  sooner  or  later  affect  them  as  well  as  us,  it  is  not 
expedient  that  any  more  of  them  should  be  allowed  to 
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enter  Canada  until  the  white  population  of  British  Columbia 
has  largely  increased. 

In  the  meantime  the  task  of  statesmanship  throughout 
the  world  should  be  to  direct  these  tides  of  splendid  Orien- 
tal humanity  to  those  many  and  rich  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface  where  Western  democratic  institutions  and  stan- 
dards of  living  will  suffer  least  by  their  coming  and  where 
they  may  find  the  opportunity  to  win  the  larger  lives  for 
which  they  long.  When,  in  the  coming  days,  the  standards 
of  life  and  the  political  institutions  of  East  and  West  more 
nearly  approximate,  barriers  against  the  free  coming  and 
going  of  any  man  into  any  part  of  the  world  will  not  be 
required. 


V.  THE  TARIFF 

ONE  of  the  chief  virtues  of  a  tariff  is  that  it  affords 
such  excellent  material  for  the  party  controversies, 
broad  generalizations  and  easy  explanations  in  which  we 
all  like  to  indulge.  To  some  people  the  tariff  appears  as  the 
source  of  all  evil,  of  high  prices,  trusts,  combines,  the 
exodus  from  the  country  and  the  slums  and  poverty  in 
cities.  Others  consider  it  no  more  closely  related  to  general 
economic  conditions  than  the  moon  to  a  turnip-patch. 
Such  extreme  opinions  can  help  the  public  very  little  in 
the  present  difficulties. 

"  Free  wheat "  and  "  free  food "  both  sound  most 
attractive,  especially  in  a  season  of  high  prices  and  tight 
money.  Unfortunately  there  are  said  to  be  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  both.  Those  affecting  "  free  wheat  "  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  first  note.  The  issues  raised  by  "  free  food  " 
are  not  yet  so  fully  before  the  public.  At  present  Canada 
imports  some  $54,000,000  worth  of  dutiable  food,  on 
which  it  pays  more  than  $11,500,000  in  duties.  Whether 
all  these  articles,  or  how  many  of  them,  would  be 
affected  by  the  proposed  change  in  the  tariff,  has  not 
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yet  been  made  clear.  Some  of  the  duties  are  imposed 
upon  products  not  grown  in  Canada,  and  are  consistent 
with  the  most  extreme  free  trade  theory.  Many  of  the 
products  come  from  those  of  the  British  West  Indies  which 
now  have  reciprocal  trade  arrangements  with  us,  and  from 
New  Zealand,  which  also  has  such  an  arrangement.  Pre- 
sumably the  tariff  amendments  would  not  be  allowed  to 
nullify  such  arrangements.  How  far  the  free  importation 
of  the  remaining  articles  would  reduce  or  even  check  the 
increase  of  prices  here  would  depend  upon  many  con- 
ditions. Theoretically  the  removal  of  a  tax  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  an  area  of  supply  should  bring  about  this  effect; 
and  the  legislator  must  keep  such  a  general  consideration 
in  mind.  At  the  moment,  however,  the  result  will  depend 
on  the  ratio  which  the  imported  articles  bear  to  the  whole 
supply  and  to  the  whole  demand.  Many  foods,  for  example, 
now  imported  from  this  country  to  the  United  States  may 
form  such  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  total  amount  on 
hand  and  needed  there  as  not  to  affect  prices  one  way 
or  the  other.  Canada,  in  the  interval,  may,  by  increasing 
production  find  itself  even  less  dependent  than  now  upon 
imports  of  this  kind. 

Here  at  least  is  an  important  and  valuable  result  of  the 
discussion.  We  are  all  learning  that  the  production  of 
many  food-stuffs  in  Canada  has  declined,  and  that  we  should 
be  able  to  secure  cheaper  food  by  getting  more  out  of  the 
soil.  Agricultural  societies  and  colleges  and  departments 
are  active  in  every  direction.  The  farmer  is  being  over- 
whelmed with  advice  and  attentions.  If  he  does  not  drown, 
like  the  man  who  could  not  decide  between  the  life-saving 
devices  thrown  to  him  in  time  to  reach  one,  the  balance  of 
farm  and  factory  may  be  redressed. 

Other  proposals  concerning  the  tariff,  e.g.,  that  the 
British  preference  be  increased,  that  free  trade  with  Great 
Britain  be  established  within  five  years,  and  that  the 
duties  on  agricultural  implements  and  cement  be  removed, 
will  scarcely  find  general  acceptance  immediately.  They 
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involve  such  a  departure  from  the  view  still  held  by  both 
parties  that  Canadian  manufacturers  should  receive  ade- 
quate protection,  that  the  people  will  adopt  them,  if  at  all, 
only  after  much  longer  and  much  more  careful  consideration. 

The  "  free  wheat  "  controversy  will  be  of  special  interest 
to  British  readers,  because  of  its  bearing  on  the  Preference. 
If  United  States  wheat  enters  Canada  free  of  duty,  the 
case  for  securing  the  British  market  to  wheat  which  comes 
from  this  country  cannot  but  be  greatly  affected. 

Canada.  February,  1914. 
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I.  THE  TURMOIL  OF  POLITICS 

IT  is  hard  to  remember  a  time  in  Australian  politics  when 
there  has  been  so  much  cry  about  so  little  wool  as  during 
the  last  few  months.  Not  only  have  the  principal  legislatures 
— those  of  the  Commonwealth,  New  South  Wales,  and 
Victoria — been  doing  nothing  in  particular,  but  they  have 
been  making  an  inordinate  fuss  about  it.  In  two  cases  this  has 
been  due  to  the  practical  equality  of  parties  and  the  pressure 
upon  members'  minds  of  the  possibility  of  a  general  election. 
In  the  third — the  Victorian — it  is  the  great  disproportion 
between  parties  that  has  wrought  the  mischief. 

It  must  always  be  remembered,  in  discussing  Australian 
politics,  that  the  key  to  them  lies  in  the  permanent  existence 
of  at  least  three  parties  among  the  electors.  Fusions  and 
coalitions  usually  disguise  this  phenomenon  in  the  purely 
parliamentary  sphere;  but  outside  the  Houses  it  is  always 
easy  to  distinguish  three  types  of  opinion — for  which  Con- 
servative, Progressive  and  Socialist  would  be  adequate 
names  if  only  those  words  could  be  disentangled  from  their 
existing  British  associations.  Where  only  two  parties  show 
on  the  surface,  the  one  is  made  up  of  the  Conservatives  plus 
those  Progressives  who  object  to  the  Labour  pledge,  the 
other  comprises  the  rest  of  the  Progressives  plus  the  true 
Socialists.  Now  in  Victoria  practically  all  the  Progressives 
object:  consequently  the  Labour  party  in  Parliament, 
consisting  only  of  Socialists,  is  in  a  marked  minority — 20 
members,  in  fact,  out  of  65,  while  the  Ministerialist 
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"  Liberals  "  include  33  Progressives  and  12  Conservatives. 
At  the  head  of  the  Ministry,  moreover,  is  a  man  capable 
beyond  the  ordinary — head  and  shoulders,  indeed,  above  the 
rest  of  his  Cabinet  and  party — but  also  (perhaps  therefore) 
inclined  to  be  autocratic. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  demonstrate,  with  these  factors  given, 
what  must  result  and  has  in  fact  resulted.  Mr  Watt,  a  strong 
Progressive,  is  master  of  his  Cabinet  and  dictates  its  legisla- 
tive proposals,  some  of  which  are  much  disliked  by  the 
Conservative  section  of  the  party.  If  the  Opposition  were 
strong  enough  to  be  a  danger,  party  loyalty  would  overcome 
this  dislike;  the  Opposition  being  hopelessly  weak  there  is 
room  for  dissensions  among  Ministerialists  and  for  revolt 
when  the  leader's  whip  cracks  too  loudly.  Early  in  the 
session  the  beginnings  of  a  revolt  were  evident,  and  took 
some  trouble  to  suppress ;  when  towards  the  close  of  it  the 
Ministry  introduced  a  Redistribution  Bill  whose  chief 
features  were  the  addition  of  five  members  to  Parliament's 
present  number  and  the  maintenance  of  a  great  dispropor- 
tion between  the  voting  strength  of  country  and  city 
electorates  (the  country  quota  is  about  8,000  and  the  city's 
about  13,000),  the  Liberal  majority  was  again  split,  and 
with  the  help  of  12  recalcitrants  an  amendment  moved  by 
the  leader  of  the  Labour  party  was  carried  by  two  votes. 
Mr  Watt  resigned.  Mr  Elmslie,  the  Labour  leader,  appar- 
ently relying  on  a  few  vague  expressions  of  sympathy  from 
followers  of  Mr  Watt,  still  indignant  against  the  Conserva- 
tive revolters,  assured  the  Lieutenant-Governor  that  he 
could  form  a  stable  Ministry.  But  directly  his  Ministry  was 
formed  the  absurdity  of  the  new  situation  became  evident, 
the  Liberals  fell  into  each  others'  arms  again,  and  the 
Elmslie  Cabinet  had  to  leave  office  even  before  they  had 
time  to  be  re-elected  in  their  respective  constituencies. 

In  itself  all  this  petty  manoeuvring  is  unimportant  and 
resultless;  the  story  of  it  is  worth  telling  mainly  because  it 
illustrates  so  clearly  the  permanent  framework,  so  to  speak, 
on  which  the  ever-varying  phenomena  of  Australian  politics 
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are  built  up.  The  two-party  system,  unstable  because  the 
proportions  of  the  three  elements  which  go  to  its  making  are 
always  altering:  the  few  really  able  leaders,  constantly 
hampered  by  the  unreliability  of  their  following,  and  almost 
driven  into  autocracy  by  the  weakness  of  their  colleagues : 
the  little  storms  out  of  a  clear  sky,  mutterings  and  revolts 
and  reconciliations  and  Cabinet  reconstructions,  all  im- 
peding the  course  of  public  business  often  for  the  pettiest 
of  excuses:  these  persist,  whatever  Ministry  is  in  office, 
supported  by  whatever  temporary  coalition,  in  whatever 
State  we  consider.  But  they  are  not  always  so  nakedly 
evident  as  in  Victoria  this  spring. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  combinations  have  been 
different,  but  the  elements  are  the  same.  Labour  includes  a 
proportion  of  the  Progressive  element ;  hence  the  parties  in 
the  last  Parliament  were  almost  equal.  On  the  other  hand 
another  important  section  of  Progressive  voters,  objecting 
intensely  to  the  Labour  pledge  but  equally  dissatisfied  with 
the  present  Liberal  leaders,  found  themselves  practically 
unrepresented.  The  legislature's  spring  session  was  of 
almost  negligible  value,  both  parties  treating  it  merely  as  a 
shop-window  in  which  to  display  their  programmes  for  the 
coming  elections ;  the  real  campaign  went  on  outside,  amid 
bitter  recriminations  and  personalities.  New  parties  sprang 
up  like  mushrooms,  in  the  hope  of  attracting  the  unrepre- 
sented Progressive  vote;  a  section  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
community  insisted  on  making  an  issue  out  of  the  long-since 
abolished  State  aid  to  denominational  education ;  Mr  Wade, 
the  Liberal  leader,  did  himself  no  good  by  reiterating 
against  a  Labour  Minister  a  series  of  charges  which  he  had 
declined  to  follow  up  before  a  Royal  Commission.  These 
irrelevancies  for  a  time  distracted  public  attention  from  the 
one  serious  issue — had  the  Labour  Ministry  been  extrava- 
gant? 

There  were,  of  course,  many  other  complaints  against  it. 
It  had  violated  nearly  every  "  plank "  in  the  Labour 
platform:  it  had  neglected  nearly  every  promise  made 
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before  it  came  into  office :  it  had  used  its  patronage  to  get 
an  inconvenient  colleague  out  of  the  country  at  a  critical 
moment;  it  had  mismanaged  immigration,  behaved  with 
gross  rudeness  to  the  Governor-General,  and  introduced 
such  fantastic  legislation  that  the  Legislative  Council 
became  almost  popular  by  rejecting  it.  (In  case  this  list  of 
its  misfeasances  should  seem  less  than  impartial,  it  should  be 
noted  that  it  is  summarized  not  from  any  Liberal  newspaper 
but  from  the  notoriously  Radical  Bulletin.}  And  "  it  "  in 
almost  every  case  mentioned  above  means  the  present 
leader,  Mr  Holman,  a  man  as  able  as  Mr  Watt  and  as 
autocratic  by  nature,  but  more  tactful,  and  tempered  by  at 
least  two  colleagues  of  similar  ability. 

All  these  demerits  in  the  end  affected  the  electors  but 
little.  They  seem  to  have  been  entirely  counterbalanced  by 
the  personality  and  record  of  the  Liberal  leader.  In  the 
crisis  of  the  campaign  Mr  Holman,  with  excellent  partisan 
judgment,  sent  broadcast  through  the  country  constitu- 
encies packets  of  printed  slips  to  be  pasted  on  every 
available  fence  and  tree,  containing  the  one  word  "  Wade- 
ism."  That  was  his  real  answer  to  all  the  charges  except 
that  of  extravagance — "  whatever  we  have  done  or  been, 
would  you  rather  be  governed  by  Mr  Wade?  "  Mr  Wade  is 
an  honest,  highminded,  intensely  sincere  politician — but  he 
stands  for  dullness,  for  "  lack  of  imagination,"  as  an 
Anglican  bishop  said  the  other  day.  And  dullness  is  fatal  in 
Australia.  As  for  the  charge  of  extravagance,  its  usefulness 
in  an  electioneering  campaign  depends  rather  on  the  nature 
than  on  the  amount  of  the  alleged  over-expenditure.  The 
mass  of  the  voters  knows  nothing  of  the  natural  history  of 
the  loan-market,  and  is  apt  to  regard  taxation  as  something 
the  other  man  pays;  if  a  Minister  promises  large  develop- 
mental expenditure,  with  its  obvious  corollary  of  increased 
demand  for  labour,  he  scores  many  points  over  an  opponent 
who  can  only  prognosticate  increased  taxation  and  advise 
judicious  retrenchment.  It  was,  indeed,  a  notable  feature  of 
the  late  elections  that  the  Minister  for  Works,  who  was 
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responsible  for  most  of  the  huge  borrowing  of  late  years, 
handsomely  defeated,  in  a  suburban  constituency  which  he 
contested  for  the  first  time,  the  popular  member  of  the 
Opposition  who  had  previously  represented  it. 

So  Labour  is  firmly  seated  in  power  in  New  South  Wales 
for  another  three  years.  What  it  will  do  is  past  guessing;  of 
the  two  able  and  on  the  whole  moderate  Labour  politicians 
whose  inclusion  made  many  people  optimistic  about  the 
McGowen  Ministry  three  years  ago,  Mr  Beeby  has  left  the 
party  and  Mr  Carmichael  is  said  to  be  leaving  the  Cabinet, 
while  the  extremist  section  of  the  Labour  voters  has  gained 
strength  in  the  interim.  Unfortunately,  too,  nearly  all  the 
"  independent "  candidates  whose  views  more  or  less 
coincided  with  those  of  the  unrepresented  Progressive 
electors  have  been  defeated,  and  the  new  Parliament  will  be 
as  strictly  representative  of  the  party  machines  as  the  last 
was.  The  public  works  already  promised  or  begun  will  cost 
every  penny  the  State  can  raise,  either  from  taxation  or  loans, 
and,  while  there  is  justification  for  nearly  all  of  them  from 
the  developmental  point  of  view — for  the  State  suffers  much 
from  under-development — it  will  soon  become  impossible 
for  the  present  population  to  bear  the  increasing  burden. 
In  steady  immigration  lies  the  only  hope  of  lasting  solvency; 
and  Mr  Holman's  record  in  the  matter  of  immigration  is  a 
poor  one. 

In  the  Federal  sphere,  where  the  proportion  of  Progres- 
sives to  Socialists  within  the  Labour  party  is  higher  than  in 
any  State,  and  the  numbers  under  the  two-party  system  are 
practically  equal,  the  spring  session  has  produced  even  less 
result  than  was  expected.  The  first  half  of  it  was  used 
solely  in  manoeuvring  for  position.  When  the  Government  in 
the  second  half  sat  down  to  serious  work,  it  was  nearly 
always  able  to  command  a  majority  without  depending  on 
the  Speaker's  vote — partly  because  discipline  was  slack  in  the 
Labour  ranks,  partly  because  of  the  sudden  and  most 
regrettable  deaths  of  the  two  most  brilliant  among  the 
younger  Labour  members,  Charles  Frazer  and  Ernest 
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Roberts.  The  latter,  indeed,  died  actually  in  harness,  struck 
down  by  heart-failure  at  the  foot  of  Queen  Victoria's  statue 
in  the  Queen's  Hall,  on  his  way  from  the  House  to  the 
Library;  and  his  death  is  further  evidence  of  the  overstrain 
imposed  on  members  who  take  their  parliamentary  work 
seriously,  of  which  the  deaths  of  Mr  Kingston,  Sir  Fred- 
erick Holder  and  Mr  Batchelor  and  the  breakdown  of  Mr 
Deakin  and  so  many  others  have  already  afforded  indubit- 
able proof. 

No  Ministerial  majority  in  the  Representatives,  however, 
could  compensate  during  this  session  for  the  huge  (29-7) 
Opposition  majority  in  the  Senate:  and  it  was  the  Govern- 
ment's intention  to  force  through  the  Lower  House  two 
Bills  which  the  Senate  was  sure  to  reject,  thus  commencing 
the  process  by  which,  under  section  57  of  the  Constitution, 
a  complete  dissolution  of  both  Houses  simultaneously  may 
be  brought  about.  The  chosen  Bills  were  an  Electoral  Bill 
full  of  controversial  proposals,  of  which  the  restoration  of 
the  system  of  "  postal  "  voting  was  one,  and  a  Bill  prohibit- 
ing the  grant  of  preference  to  Unionists  in  the  distribution 
of  employment  on  public  works.  The  cumbrousness  of  the 
first  Bill,  however,  by  giving  opportunity  for  unlimited 
obstruction  defeated  its  own  end,  and  Mr  Cook  was  forced 
to  abandon  it  in  favour  of  a  two-clause  Bill  merely  restoring 
the  old  system  of  postal  voting,  which  the  last  Parliament 
had  annulled.  The  second  Bill  was  a  two-clause  Bill  from  the 
first.  Both  now  passed  the  Lower  House;  the  Senate 
rejected  the  second,  and  altered  the  methods  prescribed  in 
the  first,  while  accepting  the  "  postal  "  principle  for  sick  and 
infirm  voters.  Nominally  this  action  has  set  clause  57  to 
work;  if  three  months  hence  the  same  Bills  are  again  passed 
by  the  Representatives  and  treated  in  the  same  way  by  the 
Senate,  the  Governor-General  may  ordain  a  double  dis- 
solution. But  the  dissolving  power  is  one  of  the  very  few 
which  the  Governor-General  exercises  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, not  necessarily  accepting  the  advice  of  his  Ministers; 
and  the  Opposition  believes  that  he  would  hesitate  to  inflict 
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a  big  election  campaign  on  the  country  for  the  sake  of 
two  small  Bills,  one  of  which  is  mainly  formal  (since  the 
Ministry  has  already  prohibited  preference  to  Unionists  by 
administrative  action),  while  the  dispute  about  the  other  is 
reduced  to  a  question  of  detail.  Moreover,  the  results  of  the 
New  South  Wales  elections,  and  the  dissensions  among 
Victorian  Liberals  have  made  many  Federal  Ministerialists 
less  eager  than  they  were  to  risk  a  new  election  campaign. 

The  Referenda,  rejected  at  the  last  general  election,  were 
re-introduced  into  the  Senate,  in  pursuance  of  the  declared 
intention  of  the  Labour  Party  to  submit  them  again  to  the 
country  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and,  of  course,  obtained 
without  difficulty  the  necessary  "  absolute  majority  "  of  the 
Senate.  Equally  of  course,  they  were  rejected  by  the  House, 
but  the  deadlock  provisions  applicable  to  an  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  provide  that,  on  a  second  rejection, 
amendments  which  have  been  twice  passed  by  one  House 
"  may  "  be  submitted  to  the  electors  by  the  Governor- 
General.  In  this  matter,  however,  the  Governor-General 
would  act  on  the  advice  of  Ministers,  and  it  may  be  taken 
that  Ministers,  so  long  as  they  are  kept  in  office  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  would  not  allow  the  amendments 
to  be  submitted  against  their  own  judgment. 

The  real  work  of  the  session  has  been  the  routine  work  of 
providing  supply.  And  that,  just  because  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  routine  it  has  expanded  so  fast,  needs  a  new 
section  for  its  discussion. 
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II.  FINANCE,  DEVELOPMENT  AND  IMMIGRATION 

SIR  JOHN  FORREST  proposed  to  spend  during  the 
financial  year  (July  i,  1913  to  June  30,  1914)  twenty-four 
millions  of  revenue  and  savings  and  three  millions  of 
borrowed  money.  To  avoid  confusion,  it  must  be  explained 
at  once  that  the  Commonwealth  for  the  present  borrows 
only  from  its  own  trust-funds,  mainly  the  proceeds  of  the 
note-issue  over  and  above  the  statutory  reserve.  Also,  since 
the  Appropriation  Act  was  not  passed  till  the  year  was  half 
over,  and  expenditure  up  to  that  time  could  only  be  on  the 
base  of  last  year's  accounts,  it  is  practically  impossible  that 
the  whole  sum  voted  should  be  actually  spent.  But  we  can 
only  take  the  accounts  as  the  Treasurer  gave  them  out. 

Of  the  borrowed  money  about  half  is  allotted  to  the 
Western  Transcontinental  Railway,  nearly  half  a  million  to 
the  development  of  the  Northern  Territory,  and  the  rest  to 
meet  the  cost  of  permanent  public  works,  mainly  for  the 
Post  Office.  ^300,000  was  set  aside  by  the  Treasurer  for 
permanent  works  for  the  Defence  Department;  but  the 
Senate,  maintaining  the  Labour  principle  of  debiting  all 
defence  expenditure  to  revenue,  dropped  that  item  from  the 
Loan  Bill,  and  the  cost  has  been  transferred  as  it  wished. 

Of  the  twenty- four  millions,  more  than  six  go  to  the 
States,  more  than  three  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  old-age 
pension  system  (which  has  increased  by  50  per  cent  in  the 
last  two  years),  and  nearly  seven  in  Post  Office  current 
expenditure — almost  the  whole  of  this,  however,  is  recouped. 
Another  four  millions  is  set  down  for  expenditure  on 
permanent  works;  defence  works,  including  the  building  of 
the  squadron,  account  for  over  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
this,  practically  exhausting  the  savings  of  previous  years. 
Omitting  these  savings,  and  writing  off  all  recouped  Post 
Office  expenditure,  the  year's  accounts  may  be  thus 
summarized : 
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Revenue  (in  millions).  Expenditure  (in   millions). 

Customs  and  Excise  15  To  the  States     ;„     /     6J 

Land  tax    ...       i|         Old  Age  Pensions    >•       3  4 
Miscellaneous        .         \         Current  defence   .      .        2| 

Post  Office  deficit       .         £ 
Other  current:     .      . 


New  works,  chiefly 

for  Post  Office  .      .       i| 

17  17 

(Savings,  2-J,  Balancing  Defence  works,  2|) 

Now  there  are  less  than  five  million  people  in  the  Com- 
monwealth :  so  that  each  inhabitant  contributes  more  than 
.£3  in  customs  duties  and  nearly  6s.  in  land  tax  towards  the 
Federal  revenue,  of  which  255.  goes  at  once  into  State 
Treasuries.  Of  the  remaining  £2  or  so  135.  7d.  goes  to  pay 
pensions  —  a  continually  increasing  drain  —  I2s.  6d.  is 
absorbed  in  ordinary  current  expenditure,  and  less  than  ^i 
is  left  to  cover  the  total  cost  of  defence,  which  is  this  year 
well  over  that  sum  and  will  increase  for  many  years  yet. 
(This  year's  deficit,  as  already  mentioned,  has  been  met  by 
using  savings,  which  will  not  be  available  in  future.) 

The  situation  is  sufficiently  serious.  No  Treasurer  dares 
suggest  a  lowering  of  pensions,  and  none  can  save  much  on 
the  ordinary  current  expenditure.  Increased  taxation  is 
hardly  likely,  partly  because  Liberal  Ministries  pride  them- 
selves on  reducing  taxation  where  possible,  partly  because 
several  States  are  looking  forward  to  tapping  that  source  of 
revenue.  One  of  two  things  must  be  done:  either  the  cost  of 
defence  must  be  cut  down,  or  the  population  must  be 
increased  at  least  as  rapidly  as  the  rate  of  expenditure  — 
which  means  much  more  rapidly  than  at  present. 

There  are  signs,  unfortunately,  that  too  large  a  section  of 
the  Parliament  has  hankerings  after  the  first  course.  Labour, 
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it  must  be  remembered,  acts  unanimously  on  many  occasions 
when  it  does  not  think  unanimously.  The  defence  policy  of 
the  late  Government  was  supported  by  the  votes  of  quite  a 
few  followers  who  disliked  it  intensely.  If  their  party  was  in 
office,  they  would  be  compelled  to  support  it  again;  in 
Opposition,  they  express  their  feelings  more  unguardedly. 
On  the  Liberal  side,  too,  there  are  members  who  have  never 
cordially  accepted  their  leaders'  decision  to  maintain  the 
Kitchener  and  Henderson  schemes.  And  the  two  sets  of 
dissentients  together  make  up  a  body  capable  of  putting 
pressure  on  any  Ministry  not  absolutely  determined  to  put 
the  schemes  through.  The  Minister  for  Defence,  Senator 
Millen,  is  whole-hearted  in  the  matter;  he  s~es  the  danger, 
too,  and  is  scrutinizing  with  the  utmost  care  every  item  of 
his  estimates  in  the  hope  of  making  appreciable  savings 
without  damaging  the  schemes;  but  the  dissentients  are 
querulous,  and  that  influential  journal,  the  Age,  is  echoing 
their  cry;  in  other  respects  also  the  machinery  of  the 
Department  is  not  running  smoothly;  so  that  every  one 
interested  in  defence  politics  is  fidgety  and  apprehensive. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  more  than  ever  urgent  that 
the  confused  and  inadequate  systems — or  lack  of  systems — 
by  which  the  six  States  expensively  attract  a  few  immigrants 
should  be  revised  and  co-ordinated  into  some  thorough 
Federal  scheme.  A  great  deal  has  been  written  about 
Australian  immigration,  but  the  main  defects  of  the  present 
arrangement  are  easily  defined,  and  in  reality  not  very 
difficult  to  remedy.  The  machinery,  through  sextuplication, 
is  unnecessarily  costly;  neither  of  the  two  great  parties  has, 
as  a  whole,  begun  to  realize  the  vital  importance  of  immigra- 
tion, and  State  policies  are  therefore  discontinuous  and  often 
petty;  official  efforts  are  usually  confined  to  attracting  one 
class  of  immigrant,  the  "  expert  agricultural  labourer,"  who 
is  daily  becoming  more  difficult  to  find;  and  the  voluntary 
immigrant,  the  man  who  pays  his  own  passage-money,  or 
brings  his  family  with  him,  or  arrives  with  a  little  capital 
which  he  hopes  to  invest  in  a  small  Australian  farm,  is  not 
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only  neglected,  but  often  harassed  with  official  red-tape  and 
insufficiently  guarded,  or  even  warned  against  private  hard- 
ships of  a  quite  unnecessary  kind.  Perhaps  all  these  defects 
are  in  the  last  resort  reducible  to  one — the  Australian 
public  has  not  yet  really  understood  how  essential  it  is,  not 
only  to  the  welfare  of  individuals,  but  to  the  continued 
existence  of  the  Commonwealth  as  such,  that  population 
should  be  brought  in.  The  advocate  of  immigration  on  a 
large  scale  has  to  appeal  to  different  sections  of  the  com- 
munity by  different  arguments — to  the  farmer  by  reminding 
him  how  scarce  labour  is  just  when  he  needs  it,  to  the  rich, 
by  pointing  out  that  the  immigrant  small  farmer  usually 
\otes  for  Liberals,*  to  the  politician  by  explaining  the  virtue 
of  a  sound  immigration  policy  as  a  party  cry.  He  can  raise 
applause  on  a  platform  by  his  advocacy,  but  he  cannot  either 
raise  funds  for  the  private  encouragement  of  his  cause  or 
arouse  enough  public  feeling  against  neglectful  Govern- 
ments to  force  them  into  more  strenuous  or  better-planned 
action. 

Consequently  State  Governments  play  with  the  notion  as 
they  please,  and  usually  discourage  private  enterprise — 
which  is  not  unwilling  to  be  so  discouraged.  The  other  day 
an  appeal  was  made  in  the  columns  of  the  Sydney  Morning 
Herald  for  a  sum  of  .£650,  required  to  help  immigrants 
already  in  employment  here  to  bring  out  their  families;  this 
amount  was  to  be  not  altogether  a  gift,  as  experience  shows 
that  quite  90  per  cent  of  such  sums  are  repaid  by  the 
beneficiary.  In  the  richest  city  in  Australia,  full  of  men  who 
are  perpetually  crying  out  for  immigrants,  the  response  was 
£10  1 6s.  The  trouble  was  that  the  immigrants  had  been  told 
when  they  left  England,  that  they  could  obtain  certain  terms 
from  the  State  Government  for  bringing  out  their  families, 
and  in  the  interim  those  terms  had  been  considerably 

*  This  has  just  been  strikingly  exemplified.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  pro- 
moters of  a  scheme  for  land-settlement  in  New  South  Wales  were  vainly 
endeavouring  to  interest  in  then-  proposals  the  principal  bankers  and 
merchants  of  Sydney.  Labour  has  won  the  elections — and  the  merchants 
are  now  chasing  the  promoters  with  offers  to  support  their  scheme. 
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increased.  In  the  end  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  who  told  Parliament  that  he  was  inclined  to 
advance  the  money;  and  the  State  Government,  shamed  by 
this  publicity,  then  agreed  to  keep  to  its  original  bargain. 

The  New  South  Wales  Government  is  usually  the  greatest 
offender  in  these  respects;  but  none  are  free  from  blame, 
either  as  regards  lack  of  co-operation  or  discontinuity  of 
method.  One  sorely-needed  practical  reform  was  advocated 
as  long  ago  as  1908  by  Mr  Deakin,  and  has  since  been 
accepted  in  principle  by  all  succeeding  Federal  Governments, 
and  rejected  by  nearly  all  State  Governments — the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Federal  authority  as  the  sole  immigration 
agency  in  Britain,  the  States  making  annual  requisitions  on 
it  for  the  number  and  kind  of  immigrants  they  desire;  in 
this  way  the  demand  could  be  steadied  and  made  regular, 
and  long-term  contracts  could  be  safely  entered  into  with  the 
shipping  companies.  But  the  only  lasting  reform  must  be  one 
that  goes  behind  all  practical  details,  and  awakens  the 
intelligence  of  the  Australian  people  to  understand  that  they 
need  immigrants,  not  the  immigrants  them — that  instead  of 
doing  the  Englishman  a  favour  by  letting  him  come  to 
Australia,  they  must  take  up  whole-heartedly,  as  Canada 
does,  the  work  of  inducing  him  to  come  here. 


III.  THE  COST  OF  LIVING 

THE  slackness,  and  the  misguidedness,  of  our  immigra- 
tion politics  have  their  effect  also  on  the  cost  of  living 
in  Australia,  into  which  inquiries  of  various  kinds  have  been 
made  in  several  States  this  year.  The  judge  of  the  Federal 
Arbitration  Court  is  perpetually  engaged  in  such  inquiries, 
since  on  them  he  has  to  base  his  awards  of  the  "  minimum 
wage."  Judge  Heydon,  of  the  New  South  Wales  Industrial 
Court,   has    undertaken    a    parallel    inquiry   of   his    own. 
The     Commonwealth    Statistician    contributes    periodical 
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pamphlets  to  the  discussion.  And  the  various  Governments 
and  Parliaments,  more  especially  the  Federal  and  those  of 
New  South  Wales,  have  attacked  the  same  problem  directly 
or  indirectly  through  Select  Committees  and  Royal  Com- 
missions on  housing,  house-rents,  and  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  various  food-stuffs. 

The  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  during  the  past  few 
years  is,  of  course,  a  world-wide  phenomenon;  but  the 
Australian  side  of  it  presents  some  noteworthy  features. 
Judge  Higgins,  for  instance,  in  an  investigation  which 
covered  the  mining  districts  of  south-eastern  Australia, 
classified  them  into  four  divisions  as  follows: 

(1)  Up-country  districts,  e.g.  Omeo  in  Victoria  and 
New  England  in  New  South  Wales ; 

(2)  Sydney,  Newcastle,  South  Australia,  western  Vic- 
toria, and  the  west  coast  of  Tasmania; 

(3)  Melbourne,  and  Launceston  (Tas.); 

(4)  Ballarat,  Bendigo  and  eastern  Tasmania. 
Division  I  was  rated  is.  a  day  higher  than  2;  the  difference 
between  the  others  was  rather  less.  Apart  from  the  distinc- 
tion between  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  to  which  we  must 
return,  the  other  differences  are  mainly  accounted  for  by  the 
distance  over  which  food-stuffs  of  the  simpler  kind  had  to  be 
carried.  Ballarat  and  Bendigo  are  mining  towns  closely  sur- 
rounded by  small  farms;  Newcastle,  the  South  Australian 
mining  districts  and  the  Tasmanian  west  coast  are  much 
further  away  from  their  supplies — except  that  Newcastle  has 
dairies  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  To  some  extent 
the  same  factor  has  weight  as  between  Sydney  and  Mel- 
bourne; most  of  Sydney's  food-stuffs  have  to  be  brought 
further  and  over  more  difficult  country.  But  in  the  case  of 
Sydney — which,  says  the   Commonwealth  Statistician,  has 
been  more  expensive  to  live  in  than  Melbourne  since  1901 
by  from   5  to    14^   per    cent — two  other  factors  operate 
gravely.    The    residential    area    has    grown    hugely    since 
Federation,  owing  to  the  establishment  of  manufactures  in 
what  was  before  that  time  mainly  an  importers'  town,  and 
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because  until  quite  recently  State  policy  was  centred  on 
dragging  to  Sydney  the  whole  commerce  of  the  State. 
Consequently  large  suburban  areas  which  used  to  be  de- 
voted to  market-gardening  have  been  built  over,  while  for 
some  reason  new  areas  have  not  been  opened  up  in  their 
place.  And  in  spite  of  this  huge  expansion  the  population 
has  grown  still  faster,  so  that  the  demand  for  small  dwelling- 
houses  has  far  exceeded  the  supply,  and  rents  have  gone  up 
alarmingly.  (It  must  be  remembered  that  the  climate  and 
the  habits  of  the  people  practically  preclude  life  in  tene- 
ments or  terraces,  wherefore  the  ground-area  occupied  by 
each  resident  is  exceptionally  large.)  During  1913  well  over 
£7,000,000  has  been  spent  on  buildings — a  million  and  a 
half  or  so  by  public  bodies,  a  similar  amount  by  private 
persons  in  the  city  area,  and  more  than  four  millions  by 
private  persons  in  the  suburbs:  in  1912  six  and  a  quarter 
millions  was  so  spent :  and  yet  rents  went  up  in  those  two 
years  by  from  25  to  80  per  cent  in  many  suburbs,  while  in 
the  city  they  often  doubled.  According  to  the  Common- 
wealth Statistician  rents  in  Sydney  are  about  25  per  cent 
higher  all  round  than  in  Melbourne. 

While  immigration  to  and  settlement  in  the  up-country 
farmlands  go  on  at  their  present  snail's  pace,  and  while  the 
class  of  immigrant  chiefly  brought  in  drifts  back  so  steadily 
to  the  cities,  this  rise  in  rents  and  food-prices  is  bound  to 
continue.  However,  it  is  not  intended  here  to  summarize  or 
to  discuss  the  results  of  the  various  inquiries  already  men- 
tioned, but  rather  to  call  attention  to  their  existence,  which 
is  the  more  notable  because  for  far  too  many  years  Austra- 
lian Governments  have  been  content  with  purely  empiric 
legislation  and  administration.  Even  the  gigantic  and  all- 
important  task  of  federating  the  six  colonies  was  undertaken 
without  any  such  careful  precedent  inquiry  as  distinguished 
the  creation  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  But  when  the 
federation  campaign  was  just  over,  three  notable  Commis- 
sions were  set  on  foot — one  by  New  South  Wales  to  examine 
the  case  for  old-age  pensions,  another  by  the  same  State  and 
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one  by  Victoria  to  recommend  improvements  in  the  local 
education  system.  The  valuable  results  of  these  three,  and 
the  gradual  assumption  by  various  Governments  of  the 
right  to  determine  wages  by  judicial  action  of  some  sort 
(which  involved  detailed  inquiries  of  a  public  nature), 
stimulated  the  growing  habit  of  basing  legislation  on  re- 
search, and  the  latest  crop  of  Commission  results  is  distinctly 
encouraging.  Two  deserve  special  mention — the  careful 
report  on  housing  and  town-planning  prepared  by  Professor 
Irvine,  of  the  University  of  Sydney,  and  the  series  of  reports 
on  food  supplies  and  prices  still  being  issued  by  Mr  T.  R. 
Bavin. 

Australia.  January,  1914. 
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I.  THE  INDIAN  QUESTION  BEFORE  UNION 

THINGS  move  quickly  in  South  Africa.  In  December 
the  strike  of  Indians  in  Natal,  the  organized  march  of 
a  thousand  of  them  into  the  Transvaal  in  defiance  of  the 
immigration  laws,  and  the  conflicts  with  the  forces  of  the 
State  which  followed,  involving  loss  of  life  and  property, 
appeared  to  have  opened  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
relations  between  the  Government  and  the  people  of  India 
on  the  one  side  and  the  self  governing  dominions  of  the 
Empire  on  the  other,  wherein  all  the  resources  of  statesman- 
ship would  be  taxed  to  find  a  satisfactory  solution.  In 
January  a  general  strike  of  European  workers,  called  by  the 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions  in  support  of  a  strike  of  the 
railway  servants,  ranged  the  whole  community  on  one  side 
or  the  other  of  a  domestic  dispute.  In  this  the  Government 
was  fighting  with  all  the  forces  at  its  disposal  against  the 
efforts  of  a  small  body  of  men,  controlling  nominally  the 
whole  body  of  organized  labour,  to  extort  by  means  of  the 
general  strike  compliance  with  certain  demands,  as  to  the 
reasonableness  of  which  there  was  wide  difference  of  opinion. 
One  nail,  according  to  the  Greek  proverb,  drives  out  another, 
and  the  perplexities  of  the  Indian  question  have  for  the 
moment  been  lost  sight  of.  It  is,  however,  a  question  fraught 
with  difficulties  and  dangers  not  only  for  South  Africa  but 
for  the  whole  Empire.  It  has  not  been  settled,  but  only  over- 
laid for  the  moment  by  the  more  urgent  matters  of  the  day. 
In  order  to  understand  the  present  trouble  it  is  necessary 
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to  go  back  to  the  state  of  affairs  existing  in  the  Transvaal 
just  after  the  war,  when  the  people  who  had  fled  from  the 
country  on  the  outbreak  of  war  were  returning,  and  others 
were  coming  in  to  try  their  luck  under  the  new  condition. 
The  British  Government  had  not  given  any  undertaking  in 
the  terms  of  peace  as  to  the  restriction  of  Asiatic  immigra- 
tion. In  view,  however,  of  the  strong  sentiment  held  by 
both  the  European  races  against  Asiatic  immigration  on 
any  extensive  scale  and  of  the  anticipation  that  the 
Crown  Colony  form  of  Government,  which  was  established 
after  the  war,  would  soon  give  place  to  a  responsible 
government,  it  was  decided  only  to  allow  Asiatics  to  come 
into  the  Transvaal  who  had  actually  been  settled  there 
before  the  war.  This  policy,  it  was  thought,  would  respect 
the  rights  of  the  Indians  who  had  been  in  the  country  before 
the  war  on  whose  behalf  the  British  Government  had  fre- 
quently put  pressure  on  the  Transvaal  Republic,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  would  leave  the  incoming  responsible  government 
free  to  deal  with  the  question  of  what  restrictions,  if  any, 
were  to  be  placed  on  Asiatic  immigration  for  the  future. 
The  legislative  machinery  for  giving  effect  to  this  policy 
was  found  in  the  Peace  Preservation  Ordinance,  which  was 
passed  just  after  the  war,  and  which  empowered  the  Govern- 
ment to  prohibit  anyone  from  entering  the  new  colony 
except  under  permit.  As  the  country  settled  down  this 
restriction  was  in  practice  allowed  to  fall  into  abeyance  as 
regards  Europeans,  but  it  was  maintained  in  regard  to 
Asiatics  in  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  above  mentioned. 
In  the  case  of  the  Orange  River  Colony  no  such  policy  was 
necessary.  There  the  Republican  Government  had  before 
the  war  put  on  the  statute  book  and  enforced  a  law  excluding 
Asiatics  altogether  by  name  from  entering  and  settling  in 
the  State,  and  that  law  remained  and  still  remains  in 
operation. 

The  Transvaal  Government,  however,  was  very  soon 
confronted  with  the  difficulty  of  determining  between  appli- 
cations for  permits  to  enter  the  country  made  by  Indians 
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who  had  genuinely  been  resident  before  the  war,  and  those 
made  by  new-comers,  who  either  personated  previous 
residents,  or  supported  their  applications  by  affidavits  as  to 
previous  residence  which  it  was  difficult  either  to  accept  or 
reject.  The  Transvaal,  owing  to  the  opportunities  which  it 
offered  of  lucrative  trade  with  the  natives,  was  the  great 
centre  of  attraction  to  a  certain  class  of  Asiatics.  Loud  com- 
plaints were  constantly  raised  by  the  European  trading 
communities,  more  especially  in  the  country  towns,  of  a 
large  influx  of  Asiatics,  which  was  strongly  controverted  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Indian  community.  The  actual  figures,  so 
far  as  any  trustworthy  figures  could  be  obtained,  did  not 
disclose  any  serious  increase  in  the  Asiatic  population,  but 
at  the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Indian  trader, 
especially  in  the  country  towns,  was  much  more  in  evidence 
than  before,  and  was  rapidly  gaining  ground  over  the  Euro- 
pean storekeeper.  One  object  lesson  in  this  process — and 
there  were  several — was  of  more  weight  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  than  any  statistics  which  could  be  produced  by  the 
immigration  office.  Besides,  the  Transvaal  had  then  no 
control  over  the  ports,  whether  those  of  the  British  colonies 
or  of  the  Portuguese  Province,  and  immigrants  coming 
from  these  ports,  or  from  the  large  Indian  population 
resident  in  Natal,  had  only  a  land  frontier  between  them  and 
the  Transvaal.  This  added  to  the  general  sense  of  inse- 
curity, and  brought  a  demand  for  more  stringent  legislation. 
Before  dealing  further  with  this  stage  of  the  question  it  is 
necessary  to  describe  the  position  in  Natal.  Until  the  recent 
troubles  there  the  Indian  population  of  Natal  had  been 
uniformly  peaceful  and  apparently  contented.  The  Trans- 
vaal had  always  been  the  storm  centre  of  Indian  trouble. 
It  was,  however,  the  presence  of  the  Indians  in  such  large 
numbers  in  Natal  that  gave  much  of  its  significance  to  the 
agitation  in  the  Transvaal.  Without  them  the  numbers  else- 
where would  not  have  justified  any  apprehension  on  the  part 
of  the  European  people,  so  long  as  immigration  could  be 
prevented  or  materially  restricted. 
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The  Indians  in  Natal  have  for  the  most  part  come  there 
not  as  individual  immigrants  but  in  pursuance  of  a  definite 
policy  of  providing  labour  for  the  sugar  fields  of  Natal.  The 
Indian  labourer  was  brought  in  under  indenture  bound  to 
work  out  his  contract  under  the  penalties  of  the  criminal 
law.  He  was  a  cleverer  and  more  industrious  worker  than  the 
native.  He  was  cheap  and  his  wants  were  few.  No  wonder 
that  the  Natal  sugar  planter  should  have  looked  to  the  Indian 
coolie  as  specially  designed  to  provide  the  labour  which  he 
required.  There  was  only  one  blot  on  the  scheme.  The 
Indian  showed  a  tendency  when  he  had  served  his  term  of 
indenture  to  stay  on  in  Natal  as  a  free  man,  whereas  the 
planter's  idea  was  that  he  should  either  re-indenture  or  go 
back  to  India.  Natal  did  not  want  the  Indians,  but  only  their 
labour,  and  accordingly  from  time  to  time  efforts  were 
made  to  secure  that  those  who  did  not  re-indenture  should 
perforce  be  returned  to  India.  The  Government  of  India, 
however,  has  consistently  set  its  face  against  this,  and,  as 
the  controllers  of  the  sugar  industry  and  the  coal  mines  and 
other  industries  which  were  springing  up  in  Natal  on  the 
basis  of  the  imported  labour  were  persuaded  that  they  could 
not  dispense  with  the  Indian  immigrant,  the  Natal  Govern- 
ment was  driven  to  look  for  expedients  which,  while  not 
making  it  obligatory  on  the  Indian  to  return  on  the  expira- 
tion of  his  indenture,  would  yet  put  some  pressure  on  him 
to  do  so. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  .£3  tax,  of  which  so  much  has 
been  heard  lately.  By  an  Act  passed  in  1895  (No.  17  of  1895) 
it  was  provided  that  the  indenture  to  be  entered  into  by  the 
immigrant  should  contain  a  clause  by  which  he  undertook 
at  the  expiration  of  his  contract  either  to  return  to  India 
or  to  remain  under  indentures.  If  he  failed  to  carry  out  this 
part  of  the  contract,  and  remained  in  Natal  unindentured, 
he  was  required  to  take  out  a  yearly  pass  or  licence  at  a  cost 
of  £3.  In  1903  an  amending  Act  was  passed  by  which  the 
children  of  the  indentured  immigrant,  whether  born  before 
or  after  his  arrival  in  Natal,  were  made  subject  to  the 
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necessity  of  going  to  India  or  of  serving  under  indenture  in 
Natal,  or  in  the  alternative  of  taking  out  the  annual  pass  or 
licence  and  paying  the  tax  of  £3.  The  Act  did  not  apply  to 
children  who  had  reached  the  age  of  sixteen  in  the  case  of 
boys  and  thirteen  in  the  case  of  girls  before  it  took  effect,  or 
to  the  grandchildren  or  later  descendants  of  the  indentured 
man.  This  is  the  legal  scope  of  the  £3  tax.  In  practice  its 
collection  has  been  perfunctory. 

Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  Union  the  Indian 
Government,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  opportunities  per- 
mitted to  Indian  immigrants  to  settle  in  the  country  after 
the  expiration  of  their  indentures,  refused  to  allow  any 
further  recruiting  of  indentured  labourers,  and  the  supply 
is  therefore  stopped.  There  has  not  been  the  collapse  in  the 
industrial  fabric  of  Natal  which  was  always  foretold  as  the 
result  of  any  attempt  to  restrict  the  supply  of  cheap  inden- 
tured Indians.  The  sugar  industry  has  been  passing  through 
a  time  of  unexampled  prosperity.  At  present  (census  of  191 1) 
the  Indian  population  of  Natal  numbers  upwards  of  130,000 
of  which  probably  from  20,000  to  30,000  have  been  born  in 
the  country. 

The  first  attempt  at  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Transvaal,  with  the  object  of  restricting  Asiatic 
immigration,  took  the  form  of  a  registration  law,  which  was 
passed  by  the  nominated  legislative  council  in  1906.  The 
Imperial  Government  refused  assent,  on  the  ground  that 
responsible  government  was  about  to  be  instituted,  and  that 
the  new  elective  parliament  should  be  left  to  deal  with  so 
difficult  a  question.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  parlia- 
ment after  the  grant  of  responsible  government  in  1907  was 
to  pass  a  law  in  identical  terms  with  that  which  had  been 
passed  by  the  Crown  Colony  legislature,  and  it  thereupon 
received  the  Royal  assent.  The  fact  is  that  any  Government, 
which  endeavoured  to  restrict  in  any  way  the  entrance  of 
Asiatics  into  the  Transvaal,  with  no  control  of  the  ports, 
and  with  open  land  frontiers  on  almost  all  sides,  was  bound 
to  fall  back  on  a  system  of  registration  as  the  only  means  of 
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ensuring  an  effective  check.  Registration  of  course  implies 
identification,  and  that,  in  the  case  of  an  Asiatic  population 
such  as  we  have  here,  meant  a  system  of  finger  prints. 
Accordingly  the  Act  required  all  Asiatics  resident  in  the 
Transvaal  to  be  registered,  and  to  carry  certificates  of 
registration  marked  with  their  finger  impressions.  The  en- 
forcement of  this  Act  met  with  strong  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Asiatic  community  culminating  in  the  so-called 
passive  resistance  movement.  The  prisons  were  filled  to 
overflowing  with  Indians  who  refused  to  register,  and  strong 
appeals  were  made  to  the  sympathies  of  the  British,  and 
still  more  the  Indian  public,  supported  by  allegations  of 
maltreatment,  some  of  which  were  well  founded,  but  in  all 
of  which  the  facts  were  carefully  presented  or  distorted  so 
as  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  Indian  peoples.  This 
agitation  marked  in  two  respects  a  definite  stage  in  the 
relations  of  the  Indians  in  South  Africa  to  the  Government 
and  the  European  community.  It  brought  forward  a  leader 
and  an  organization,  and  it  definitely  connected  the  agita- 
tion of  Indians  here  with  that  which  is  making  itself  felt  in 
India  for  fuller  political  rights. 

Several  attempts  were  made  by  the  Government  with  the 
assistance  of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Transvaal 
Parliament  to  arrive  at  an  amicable  settlement  with  the 
Indian  leaders.  One  of  these  appeared  to  have  succeeded. 
The  Government  agreed  to  certain  concessions  asked  for  by 
the  Indian  leaders,  and  they  on  their  part  advised  their 
people  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  as  to 
registration  and  all  but  a  few  did  so.  Afterwards,  however, 
Mr  Gandhi  on  behalf  of  the  Indians  repudiated  the  agree- 
ment, on  the  ground  that  the  Government  had  not  ful- 
filled its  undertaking,  and  he  now  definitely  put  forward  the 
demand  for  equal  treatment  under  the  Immigration  law  for 
Asiatics  with  Europeans,  i.e.,  that  they  should  not  be  ex- 
cluded by  name,  or  as  Asiatics,  but  should  be  subject  to  the 
same  tests,  educational  or  other,  as  Europeans. 
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II.  THE  INDIAN  QUESTION  TO-DAY 

WITH  the  advent  of  Union  the  question  of  a  general 
law  regulating  immigration  had  to  be  dealt  with,  and 
the  Government  was  desirous  of  framing  it  so  as  to  avoid, 
if  possible,  another  conflict  with  the  Indians  here.  The 
Imperial  Government  was  equally  anxious  to  secure  a  peace- 
ful settlement  of  the  question,  having  learned  by  bitter 
experience  the  extent  to  which  the  grievances  of  British 
Indians  in  South  Africa  were  used  to  spread  disaffection  in 
India.  It  seemed  as  if  there  should  be  no  insuperable  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  such  a  settlement.  The  Indian  leaders 
here  (and  in  this  they  were  strengthened  by  the  advice  of 
Mr  Gokhale  when  he  visited  the  country),  recognized  that 
they  must,  for  the  present  at  least,  yield  to  the  overwhelm- 
ing weight  of  public  opinion  in  South  Africa  against  any 
further  Asiatic  immigration.  All  they  asked  was  that 
Asiatics  should  not  be  excluded  by  name.  Subject  to  this 
they  were  willing  to  see  tests  of  so  elastic  a  nature  that  the 
Government  would  be  able  in  practice  to  exclude  Asiatics, 
provided  a  certain  limited  number  were  admitted  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  Asiatic  community  as  priests  or  professional 
men.  They  asked,  however,  as  a  condition  of  this,  that  the 
Indians  lawfully  resident  in  South  Africa  should  be  fairly 
and  reasonably  treated.  This  of  course  covers  a  number  of 
claims  which  have  been  or  might  be  put  forward  on  behalf 
of  the  Indian  community,  varying  in  importance  from  the 
abolition  of  the  special  tax  levied  on  certain  Indians  in 
Natal  (which  has  already  been  explained),  to  the  claim  for 
full  political  and  civil  rights,  which  has  never  been  formally 
put  forward  by  them,  but  which,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
never  been  renounced.  No  definite  list  of  claims  or  grievances 
was  formulated,  and  all  the  discussions  which  took  place, 
even  when  Mr  Gokhale  was  here,  were  informal,  but  by  a 
sort  of  tacit  agreement  questions  such  as  that  of  equality 
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in  respect  of  political  rights  and  the  right  to  hold  land,  were 
left  in  the  background,  and  attention  was  confined  to  less 
contentious  matters,  such  as  the  abolition  of  the  special  tax 
in  Natal,  the  removal  of  obstacles  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
trading  and  hawking  licences  by  Indians,  the  more  sym- 
pathetic administration  of  immigration  laws,  the  provision 
in  the  new  immigration  law  of  an  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  immigration  officers,  the  admission  of  wives  of  Indians 
who  have  settled  here,  notwithstanding  that  they  had  been 
married  under  rites  admitting  of  polygamy  and  therefore 
not  recognized  by  the  law  of  the  Union  as  constituting  a 
legal  marriage. 

As  regards  the  special  tax  in  Natal  the  Government  had 
expressed  themselves  in  terms  which  were  generally  under- 
stood as  indicating  that  they  intended  to  repeal  it,  though  no 
definite  promise  was  given.  The  question  of  the  admission 
of  wives  is  a  more  complicated  one.  It  really  involves  the 
recognition  of  non-Christian  Indian  marriages  as  legally 
valid.  The  Indian  leaders  have  at  various  times  professed 
that  they  would  be  satisfied  if  provision  were  made  in  the 
law  for  the  admission  of  a  wife  in  cases  where  the  Indian 
resident  here,  though  married  under  a  law  which  allows  him 
to  have  more  wives  than  one,  yet  announces  his  intention  of 
being  in  fact  monogamous.  Such  an  arrangement,  however, 
would  in  practice  be  unworkable,  and  either  would  be  aban- 
doned or  would  lead  (as  it  is  intended  to  lead)  to  the  legal 
recognition  of  Indian  marriages. 

The  Immigration  Bill  ultimately  became  law  after  various 
amendments  had  been  accepted  by  the  Government,  which 
met  some  of  the  criticism  directed  against  it  in  its  original 
form  by  the  Indian  community.  An  appeal  was  allowed  on 
questions  of  law  from  immigration  officers.  Amendments 
were  accepted  safeguarding  the  existing  rights  of  Indians 
registered  under  the  Transvaal  law  and  also  preserving  the 
right  of  admission  into  the  Cape  Province  existing  under 
the  previous  law,  though  it  is  contended  by  the  Indian 
leaders  that  this  right  is  even  now  not  fully  secured  and 
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depends  on  the  administration  of  the  Act.  On  the  point  of 
the  admission  of  wives  the  Government  accepted  an  amend- 
ment allowing  the  admission  of  a  wife  "  by  a  monogamous 
marriage."  It  was  clear,  when  the  amendment  was  moved 
and  accepted,  that  if  a  court  of  law  was  asked  to  interpret 
these  words,  it  was  most  unlikely  that  they  would  be  con- 
strued as  applicable  to  a  marriage  which  was  monogamous 
only  at  the  will  of  the  parties.  It  was  thought,  however,  as 
the  Government  had  accepted  the  amendment — presumably 
with  the  object  of  meeting  the  claim  put  forward  by  the 
Indians — that  it  at  any  rate  would  not  seek  a  decision  of 
the  courts  on  the  interpretation  of  the  words.  This  anticipa- 
tion, however,  was  not  realized,  for  very  soon  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  new  Act  a  case  was  brought  before  the  Court  in 
Natal,  at  the  instance  of  the  Government  immigration 
officers,  contesting  the  right  of  a  "  wife  "  to  come  in  under 
this  description,  and  the  decision,  as  was  expected,  was 
adverse  to  the  claim. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  the  £3  tax 
was  equally  calculated  to  provide  material  for  raising  dis- 
affection among  the  Indians.  As  has  been  already  stated  the 
Government,  if  not  bound  by  a  formal  promise  to  remove 
the  tax,  had,  at  any  rate,  let  it  be  understood  that  there  was 
no  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  removal.  When  parlia- 
ment met,  however,  it  appeared  that  a  majority  of  the  Natal 
members  were  opposed  to  its  removal,  and  the  Government, 
which  at  present  enjoys  the  support  of  the  members  most 
closely  interested  in  the  sugar  industry,  decided  to  leave 
things  as  they  were.  These  two  questions  (the  admission  of 
wives  and  the  repeal  of  the  ^3  tax)  were  the  main  points  on 
which,  after  the  passing  of  the  Immigration  Act,  Mr 
Gandhi  set  himself  to  rouse  the  resistance  of  the  Indian 
community.  Natal  was  selected  as  the  scene  of  his  chief 
activity.  A  strike  was  declared  of  Indian  labourers  employed 
on  the  sugar  estates  and  the  coal  mines,  and  upwards  of 
1,000  of  them  were  started  on  a  march  into  the  Transvaal, 
as  a  protest  against  the  provisions  of  the  Immigration  Act, 
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which  maintained  the  old  inter-colonial  barriers  against 
Asiatic  immigration.  The  "  marchers  "  were  stopped  and 
taken  back  without  any  serious  violence,  but,  in  one  or  two 
places  where  the  Indians  were  on  strike,  there  were  dis- 
turbances which  were  not  suppressed  without  loss  of  life. 
The  Indian  leaders,  including  Mr  Gandhi,  were  sentenced 
to  various  terms  of  imprisonment  for  their  share  in  the 
breaches  of  the  Immigration  Law,  and,  after  order  had  been 
restored,  the  Government  appointed  a  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  strike  and  disturbances,  the 
use  of  force  in  restoring  order  and  the  alleged  maltreatment 
of  Indians  and  to  make  any  recommen  dations  on  any  of  these 
matters.  The  Commission,  immediately  on  its  appointment, 
recommended  the  release  of  Mr  Gandhi  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  Indian  community,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  able  to  put  their  case  forward,  and  this  recommendation 
was  at  once  acted  upon  by  the  Government.  No  sooner  was 
Mr  Gandhi  at  liberty,  however,  than  he  repudiated  the 
Commission,  on  the  ground  that  the  Indian  community 
had  not  been  consulted  as  to  its  constitution,  and  that  two 
of  the  members  were  not  impartial.  He  announced  that  the 
Indian  community  would  give  no  assistance  to  it  in  its 
work,  and  present  no  evidence  before  it.  He  also  announced 
that  a  second  march  on  the  Transvaal  was  to  be  ordered  for 
the  first  days  of  the  new  year,  but  this  was  subsequently 
postponed.  Then  there  came  the  strike  of  railwaymen 
throughout  the  Union,  followed  by  a  sympathetic  general 
strike  in  the  Transvaal,  and  Mr  Gandhi  declared  that  he 
would  suspend  further  operations  whilst  these  disturbances 
were  going  on,  so  as  not  to  embarrass  the  Government  by 
too  many  troubles  at  once.  When  the  strike  came  to  an  end, 
an  exchange  of  letters  took  place  between  Mr  Gandhi  and 
the  Government  in  which  the  former  repeated  his  objections 
to  any  Indians  appearing  before  the  Commission,  or  to  any 
evidence  being  put  forward  in  support  of  the  allegations  of 
maltreatment,  harrowing  accounts  of  which  had  been  spread 
broadcast  both  in  England  and  in  India  at  the  time.  The 
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Government  has  strenuously  denied  these  allegations.  It 
has  appointed  a  judicial  commission  consisting  of  a  Judge 
of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  two 
eminent  members  of  the  legal  profession  and  courts  the 
fullest  inquiry  before  that  tribunal.  The  complainants, 
however,  refuse  to  appear  unless  the  Indian  community  is 
consulted  or  represented  in  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  with  this  demand  the  Government  refuses  to 
comply.  Mr  Gandhi  undertakes,  while  holding  aloof  from 
the  Commission,  to  abstain  from  any  so-called  "  passive 
resistance  "  movement  until  the  Commission  has  issued  its 
report.  He  also  recapitulates  the  "  points  on  which  relief  has 
been  sought."  Two  of  these  require  legislative  changes,  viz., 
the  abolition  of  the  £3  tax  in  Natal  and  the  recognition  of 
the  wives  of  immigrants.  The  others  are  administrative 
matters,  viz.,  the  administration  of  the  Immigration  Act  so 
as  to  secure  (a)  that  Indians,  who  under  the  former  law 
could  enter  the  Cape  Province,  should  not  be  debarred 
under  the  more  stringent  provisions  of  the  new  Act ;  and 
(b)  that  Indians  who  may  be  admitted  on  special  qualifica- 
tions should  not  be  excluded  from  entering  the  Free  State 
Province,  in  spite  of  the  retention  of  the  old  law  of  that 
province  forbidding  the  settlement  of  Asiatics;  and  the 
administration  of  existing  laws  affecting  Asiatics,  with  due 
regard  to  vested  rights.* 

*The  Report  of  the  Commission  was  published  on  March  17.  It  recom- 
mended unanimously  that  the  £$  licence  should  be  abolished,  the  marriage 
grievance  met  by  new  regulations,  and  various  administrative  irritations 
under  the  Immigrants  Exclusion  Act  removed.  The  Viceroy,  speaking  in 
the  Legislative  Council  at  Delhi  on  the  same  day,  declared  these  recom- 
mendations to  be  satisfactory,  and  they  have  been  well  received  by  the 
public  in  India. 
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III.  THE  REAL  ISSUE. 

THESE  points,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  described  as 
"  points  on  which  relief  has  been  sought."  If  they  were 
the  only  "  points  "  that  stood  between  us  and  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  question  of  the  position  of  the  Indian 
population  in  South  Africa,  the  problem  would  be  an  easy 
one.  But  behind  these  is  the  claim  of  the  Indians  as  British 
subjects  to  move  freely  throughout  the  Empire.  In  South 
Africa  their  spokesmen  carefully  keep  that  claim  in  the  back- 
ground. They  know  that,  in  the  present  state  of  South 
African  opinion,  it  would  be  disastrous  to  fight  on  that  issue. 
But  they  do  not  give  it  up.  Sir  M.  Bhownaggree,  speaking 
as  one  of  a  deputation  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the 
subject  of  the  recent  troubles  in  Natal  on  the  ist  December 
last,  put  forward  certain  "  claims  which  the  people  of  India 
had  a  clear  right  to  submit  to  the  Crown  as  its  loyal  sub- 
jects." These  claims  were: 

1 .  The  release  of  the  passive  resisters  and  strikers  now 
in  prison. 

2.  The  amendment  of  the  Immigration  Act  to  remove 
the  racial  bar,  the  refusal  of  domiciliary  and  existing 
rights  and  the  repeal  of  legislation  which  offends  against 
the  religious  and  marital  status  of  the  people  of  India. 

3.  The  abolition  of  the  poll  tax. 

4.  The  institution   of  a   thorough   inquiry  into    the 
responsibility  resting  on  both  parties,  the  Indian  and  the 
Colonial,  for  recent  events,  by  a  tribunal  with  adequate 
Indian  representation. 

5.  The  adoption  ultimately  of  such  measures  by  the 
Crown  as  shall  secure  to  British  Indians  throughout  the 
Empire  the  rights  of  citizenship,  which  have  been  guaran- 
teed to  them  by  the  solemn  pledge  of  the  Crown. 

In  numbers  2  and  5  what  may  be  called  the  ultimate 
objects  of  the  Indians  here  are  clearly  and  frankly  stated. 
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In  South  Africa,  however,  just  as  they  do  not  at  present  ask 
for  the  removal  of  racial  distinctions  in  the  administration 
of  the  immigration  law,  so  they  do  not  put  forward,  and  even 
disclaim,  any  demand  at  present  for  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. They  ask  at  present  for  "  recognition,"  that  is,  the 
right  of  the  Indian  community  to  be  formally  consulted 
before  any  step  is  taken  by  Government  affecting  their 
interests.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  leaders  not  to  summon 
their  hosts  to  action  on  a  cry  which  will  range  European 
sympathies  against  them.  When  they  proclaim  war  against 
the  State,  or  as  they  call  it,  go  into  passive  resistance,  it  is 
on  one  of  the  less  contentious  items  of  the  list — the  humilia- 
tion of  giving  finger  prints,  the  .£3  tax,  or  the  non-recogni- 
tion of  their  marriages,  which  is  represented  as  a  slur  on  the 
reputation  of  their  women.  Unluckily  the  colour  prejudice 
of  the  people  here,  and  the  unsympathetic  administration 
of  laws  made  primarily  in  the  interests  of  the  European  popu- 
lation, seldom  fail  to  furnish  them  with  a  call  which  brings 
their  people  together,  teaches  them  organization  and  sacrifice 
for  a  common  object  and  as  a  rule  leads  to  a  "  settlement " 
which  leaves  them,  in  some  respects  at  any  rate,  better  off 
than  before.  And  if,  behind  all  this,  is  the  aspiration  after 
the  higher  objects  mentioned  before,  it  is  not  merely  the 
aspiration  of  a  few  idealists  but  the  demand  of  a  people, 
civilized  and  educated  so  far  as  their  opportunities  allow, 
who  have  made  South  Africa  their  home  or  who  have  been 
born  there.  It  is  time  for  us  to  recognize  this,  and  to  con- 
sider what  our  answer  to  it  is  to  be.  We  have  seen  the  bonds 
of  Imperial  union  drawn  closer  by  consideration  of  the  needs 
of  common  defence  against  external  aggression.  Conferences 
of  ministers  of  self  governing  dominions  meet  regularly,  at 
which  this  question,  as  a  rule,  overshadows  all  others. 
Perhaps,  now  that  the  conference  habit  is  established,  it 
would  be  useful  to  seek  common  counsel  on  this  question  of 
the  relations  of  the  European  and  coloured  races  in  the  self- 
governing  dominions  of  the  Empire,  if  thereby  some  common 
tradition  may  be  built  up  under  which  both  may  find  room 
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for  growth  in  freedom  and  peace.  Without  that  there  is  the 
danger  always  present  that  ignorance  and  prejudice  will  use 
their  natural  weapon  of  undistinguishing  repression  and  sow 
thereby  a  crop  of  bitterness  and  strife,  dangerous  to  the 
unity  of  the  Empire  as  it  now  stands. 
South  Africa.  February,  1914. 
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THE  GREAT  STRIKE 

THE  most  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of  New 
Zealand  for  1913  was  the  strike  which  occupied 
approximately  the  last  two  months  of  the  year.  Except  for 
the  maritime  strike  of  1890,  which  changed  the  face  of 
New  Zealand  politics  by  instituting  the  Liberal-Labour 
regime,  the  history  of  the  Dominion  supplies  no  comparable 
experience.  But  the  struggle  through  which  we  have  just 
passed,  though  it  is  not  likely  to  produce  equally  momen- 
tous consequences,  was  intrinsically  of  greater  gravity? 
owing  to  the  immense  advance  which  the  organization  and 
ambitions  of  Labour  have  made  in  the  interval,  and  in 
particular  to  the  ascendancy  which  revolutionary  doctrines 
have  recently  acquired  in  the  counsels  of  the  party.  In  this 
respect  the  great  Brisbane  strike  of  1912  (which  was  fully 
described  in  THE  ROUND  TABLE  for  June,  1912)  presents  a 
closer  parallel.  Each  represented  a  deliberate  attempt  on 
the  part  of  a  large  section  of  organized  labour  to  dictate 
to  the  State  by  means  of  a  general  strike,  and  in  both  cases 
the  State  had  to  summon  special  forces  to  its  aid  before 
the  attack  upon  its  authority  could  be  repelled. 

In  New  Zealand,  as  in  Queensland,  the  levy  was  not 
on  the  military  basis  which  was  shortly  afterwards  to  be 
applied  to  a  similar  crisis  in  South  Africa.  The  Government 
invited  the  citizens  to  enrol  as  special  constables,  and  the 
peculiarly  impressive  and  picturesque  feature  of  the 
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struggle  was  the  enthusiastic  response  which  the  appeal 
drew  from  the  country  districts.  The  instruction  provided 
by  the  experience  of  Brisbane  was  on  this  point  followed 
and  bettered.  Both  as  special  constables  and  as  wharf 
labourers  the  farmers  contributed  the  bulk  of  the  power 
that  reasserted  the  authority  of  the  law  and  broke 
the  strike.  Mounted  farmers  guarded  the  wharves, 
and  patrolled  the  streets  while  other  farmers 
loaded  and  unloaded  the  ships  which  the  strikers  had 
refused  to  work  and  had  forbidden  others  to  work.  A 
struggle  which  might  otherwise  have  added  another  com- 
monplace chapter  to  the  history  of  the  secular  antagonism 
between  capital  and  labour  thus  assumed  the  appearance  of 
a  battle  between  the  farmer  and  the  advanced  guard  of 
urban  socialism.  The  two  forces  which  had  long  been  in 
a  state  of  more  or  less  veiled  antagonism  were  brought  face 
to  face.  The  battle  was  carried  to  the  gates  with  an  almost 
Homeric  directness,  and  the  farmers  won  a  complete  and  un- 
conditional victory. 

Though  the  revolutionaries  had  long  been  proclaiming 
"  the  paralysing  of  industry  from  the  North  Cape  to  the 
Bluff"  as  one  of  the  objects  of  their  policy,  the  great 
struggle  was  precipitated  before  they  were  ready  by  fol- 
lowers who  had  mastered  their  general  teaching  too  well 
to  be  under  specific  control.  January  or  February  would 
have  been  the  month  selected  by  the  leaders  of  the  Federa- 
tion for  their  experiment  in  general  paralysis  if  they  had 
been  free  to  choose.  It  is  in  these  months  that  both  the 
exports  of  wool  and  other  produce  and  the  passenger  traffic 
reach  their  maximum,  and  it  was  early  in  February,  1914, 
that  the  agreements  under  which  the  waterside  workers  and 
the  seamen  were  working  were  to  expire.  There  was  accord- 
ingly an  impression  among  the  employers  that  an  early 
date  in  1914  had  actually  been  selected  by  the  Federation 
for  the  trial  of  strength.  But  when  the  forces  are  assembled 
and  the  fighting  spirit  is  in  the  air,  an  accident  may  easily 
precipitate  a  conflict  before  the  projected  time.  In  the 
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present  case  the  accident  was  supplied  by  the  grievance 
of  men  who  took  no  direct  part  in  the  critical  operation. 

On  October  18,  1913,  the  Wellington  Shipwrights' 
Union  struck  by  way  of  protest  against  the  refusal  by  the 
employers  of  certain  demands  which  had  been  presented, 
though  not  for  the  first  time,  on  the  previous  day.  The 
strike  was  unreasonable  in  that  it  was  practically  without 
notice;  but  the  general  opinion  is  that  the  strikers  had 
substantial  grounds  for  complaint,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  discontinuance  by  the  Union  Steamship  Company 
of  the  practice  which  had  prevailed  for  nearly  forty  years 
of  paying  the  men  for  the  time  occupied  in  going  to  and 
from  their  work  at  the  patent  slip.  The  change  involved  a 
loss  in  wages  of  gd.  a  day.  In  anticipation  of  the  strike 
the  shipwrights  had  cancelled  their  registration  as  an 
industrial  union  under  the  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
Act,  and  registered  under  the  Trades  Union  Act  as  a 
branch  of  the  Wellington  Waterside  Workers'  Union— 
a  large  and  powerful  union  affiliated  to  the  Federation  of 
Labour. 

On  October  22  the  Wellington  Waterside  Workers' 
Union  held  a  "  slop-wotk "  meeting  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  grievances  of  the  shipwrights.  The  strike 
of  the  shipwrights  was  not  in  contravention  of  any  award 
or  agreement,  but  by  holding  a  meeting  in  working  hours 
the  Waterside  Union  violated  the  fundamental  clause  in 
its  agreement  with  the  shipping  companies,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  continuity  of  work.  While  the  meeting  was 
being  held  members  of  the  union  who  had  stayed  away 
from  it  were  taken  on  by  the  employers.  The  union  then 
demanded  that  those  who  attended  the  meeting  should  be 
reinstated  in  the  places  which  they  would  otherwise  have 
had,  but  the  employers  refused,  though  they  were  quite 
willing  to  give  these  men  the  next  jobs  that  offered  in 
ordinary  rotation.  The  union  persisted  in  the  demand  for 
full  reinstatement  and  resolved  that  no  work  should  be 
done  until  it  was  conceded.  The  employers  retorted  that 
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the  action  of  the  men  in  stopping  work  and  refusing  to 
return  had  terminated  the  agreement.  Before  the  day  was 
out  the  union  had  formally  declared  a  strike.  On  October  23 
the  working  of  the  wharves  by  free  labour  was  attempted, 
but  on  the  following  day  a  riotous  crowd,  which  broke  the 
barricade  erected  at  the  head  of  the  main  wharf,  and  surged 
past  the  inadequate  force  of  police,  compelled  the  crews 
and  clerks  engaged  in  the  handling  of  cargo  to  desist.  It  was 
clearly  impossible  to  proceed  further  until  the  police  had 
been  greatly  strengthened.  The  cargoes  were  accordingly 
left  untouched  and  the  strikers'  pickets,  at  the  head  of  the 
wharf  and  even  at  the  ships'  sides,  were  allowed  to  say 
what  goods  might  pass  to  and  fro,  and  what  might  not.  The 
rule  that  everything  was  contraband  except  passengers 
and  their  luggage  was  strictly  enforced.  For  the  idle  ships 
the  possibilities  were  considered  sufficiently  serious  to 
justify  their  removal  on  October  28  to  an  anchorage  in  the 
stream,  and  except  for  "H.M.S.  Psyche"  and  an  occasional 
passenger  steamer  the  wharves  were  left  absolutely  bare.'j 
The  successful  establishment  of  this  lawless  tyranny 
in  the  chief  port  and  capital  city  of  the  country  was  a 
strange  spectacle  which  made  even  the  most  thoughtless 
think.  And  the  fact  that  it  remained  unchallenged  for  ten 
days  naturally  provoked  loud  complaints  against  the  inac- 
tivity of  the  Government.  But  the  Government  was  pro- 
ceeding steadily  with  its  preparations,  and  by  November  3 
had  a  force  of  2,000  special  constables  enrolled,  half  of 
which  consisted  of  mounted  men  from  the  country.  By 
blocking  the  export  of  butter  and  cheese  the  stoppage  of 
the  port  had  brought  hundreds  of  small  farmers  face  to  face 
with  ruin,  and,  following  the  Queensland  precedent  already 
mentioned,  countrymen  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  volun- 
teered for  service  in  the  streets  and  on  the  wharves.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Commissioner  of  Police,  one  mounted  man 
is  worth  three  men  on  foot  for  constabulary  work.  The 
thousand  mounted  men  who  came  from  their  farms  to  the 
rescue  of  law  and  order  in  Wellington  were  certainly  a  force 
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admirably  qualified  by  courage,  dash  and  discipline  for  the 
work,  and  the  authorities  could  have  doubled  the  number 
without  reducing  the  quality,  if  they  had  thought  it  necessary 
to  accept  all  the  offers  made.  At  first  it  looked  as  though 
their  soldierly  qualities  would  be  severely  tried.  The  suc- 
cessful assertion  of  mob  rule  on  the  wharves  had  intensified 
the  very  ugly  spirit  already  animating  the  strikers  and  their 
sympathisers,  and  filled  with  high  hopes  the  criminals  and 
the  hoodlums  who  find  their  opportunity  in  a  time  of  great 
popular  excitement.  When  on  November  5  the  force  of 
mounted  "  specials  "  rode  through  the  city  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  wharves  and  clear  the  way  for  traffic,  the  men 
were  assailed  by  an  angry  mob  along  the  greater  part  of  the 
route  with  stones  and  other  missiles  and  unprintable  exe- 
crations. The  forethought  of  some  miscreants  had  even 
made  provision  for  the  laming  of  the  horses.  The  whole 
display  was  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  ever  witnessed 
in  the  capital  city  and  brought  forcibly  home  to  many  of 
its  citizens  the  narrowness  of  the  dividing  line  between 
civilization  and  barbarism,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can 
be  crossed  in  a  time  of  excitement.  The  slackness  of  some 
of  the  regular  police  who  had  been  aggrieved  by  the  recent 
refusal  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  to  permit  them  to  form 
a  union,  also  suggested  that  the  Government  would  have 
been  very  unwise  to  attempt  to  defy  the  mob  with  the  small 
force  which  alone  was  at  its  disposal  until  the  "  specials  " 
had  been  mustered. 

Previously  to  this  march  of  the  mounted  men  there  had 
been  several  serious  conflicts  between  the  police  and  the 
mob,  in  which  firearms  were  occasionally  used  by  the  latter, 
but  without  serious  results.  And  on  the  following  day,  when 
the  way  to  the  wharves  had  again  to  be  cleared  in  order  that 
the  working  of  cargoes  should  begin  in  earnest,  there  were 
general  apprehensions  of  very  serious  trouble.  But  a  better 
tactical  disposition  of  the  force  and  a  knowledge  that  the 
prohibition  against  retaliation  had  been  removed  combined 
to  'falsify  these  fears.  The  display  of  organized  force  had  so 
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effectively  done  its  work  that  the  actual  exercise  of  force 
proved  to  be  unnecessary.  The  Strike  Committee's  ten  days' 
reign  was  at  an  end,  and  except  for  occasional  assaults  upon 
isolated  "  specials,"  who  shared  equally  with  "  scabs " 
the  bitter  hostility  of  the  strike  leaders  and  the  mob,  and 
much  intimidation  of  strikers  anxious  to  return  to  work  and 
of  others  desirous  of  taking  the  vacant  places,  the  King's 
writ  has  run  without  challenge  upon  the  wharves  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  city  ever  since. 

The  authority  of  the  law,  which  was  temporarily  in 
abeyance,  has  since  asserted  itself  effectively  by  the  prose- 
cution and  conviction  of  a  large  number  of  offenders. 
Among  these  were  six  of  the  strike  leaders,  whose  arrest 
on  November  n  and  12  was  one  of  the  most  impressive 
events  of  the  struggle.  After  an  interval  exceeding  a  fort- 
night in  each  case,  five  of  them  were  bound  over  to  keep 
the  peace.  The  President  of  the  Federation  was  also 
sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment  for  inciting 
resistance  to  the  police,  though  released  on  bail  pending 
appeal,  and  with  others  was  committed  for  trial  for  the 
indictable  offence  of  seditious  language. 


II.  INTERVENTION  OF  THE  FARMERS 

THE  activity  of  the  farmers  did  not  stop  short  at  the 
policing  of  the  wharves  and  the  streets.  They  also 
set  to  work  as  wharf  labourers  to  load  and  unload  the  ships. 
The  employers  astutely  decided  to  have  no  free  labour,  and 
a  new  Waterside  Workers'  Union  was  accordingly  formed 
and  registered  under  the  Arbitration  Act.  The  seventy 
original  members  of  this  union  were  practically  all  either 
farmers  or  farm  labourers.  Day  by  day  the  membership 
increased  until  in  five  weeks  the  total  exceeded  2,000 — 500 
more  than  the  membership  of  the  union  on  strike.  Of  this 
total  not  more  than  300  were  repentant  strikers,  and  the 
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large  majority  were  countrymen,  of  whom,  however, 
about  300  had  returned  to  their  homes,  and  some  200 
more  had  gone  to  sea  to  replace  seamen  and  firemen  who 
had  struck.  There  was  a  dramatic  and  picturesque  element 
about  all  that  the  farmers  contributed  to  the  breaking  of  the 
strike,  but  nothing  that  they  did  was  more  effective  or  pro- 
duced a  profounder  impression  than  this.  The  prophecy  of 
the  strike  leaders  that  the  farmers  might  load  the  steamers 
with  produce  but  could  never  get  them  away  from  the 
wharf  seemed  a  likely  one  when  it  was  made.  But  when  after 
the  "  Opawa  "  had  been  loaded  by  farmers  at  Auckland  and 
Wellington  her  departure  for  London  was  delayed  by  the 
strike  of  fourteen  of  her  firemen,  nearly  all  the  vacancies 
were  promptly  filled  by  farmers.  Nor  was  this  an  isolated 
instance.  The  Union  Company  was  frequently  able  to 
draw  upon  the  new  Waterside  Union  in  Wellington  to  fill 
gaps  in  its  crews;  and  of  the  Seamen's  Union  formed  in 
Auckland  under  the  Arbitration  Act  to  man  the  coastal 
steamers  abandoned  by  the  strikers,  the  Secretary  reported 
that  the  first  200  members  were  mostly  farmers  and  farm 
labourers.  Such  enterprise  and  versatility  on  the  part  of 
the  agricultural  community  had  been  as  little  expected  by 
the  public  as  by  the  strike  leaders,  and  probably  surprised 
the  farmers  themselves.  Though  New  Zealand  is  essentially 
the  country  of  small  farmers  the  difficulties  of  organization 
have  presented  a  bar  to  the  full  realization  of  their  power. 
But  there  is  nothing  that  succeeds  like  success,  and  this 
confidence  and  the  prestige  engendered  by  this  remarkable 
display  of  strength  may  perhaps  be  far-reaching  in  its  poli- 
tical and  industrial  effects. 

It  was,  of  course,  clear  from  the  first  that  if  the  strike 
was  not  speedily  settled  it  was  bound  to  spread,  and  might 
spread  indefinitely.  Most  of  the  miners  and  watersiders 
of  the  Dominion  had  been  affiliated  to  the  Federation  of 
Labour  under  its  original  constitution;  the  seamen  were 
bound  to  sympathize;  and  the  power  of  such  a  combination 
to  cripple  traffic  and  industry  was  obvious.  Alarmed  by  the 
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apparent  imminence  of  the  great  conflict  which  had  so  long 
been  prophesied,  the  public  lost  no  opportunity  of  urging  a 
peaceful  settlement  upon  both  parties.  Much  time  was  spent 
in  conferences  for  this  purpose.  The  Waterside  Workers' 
Union  had  handed  over  the  control  of  its  case  at  the  outset 
to  the  Federation  of  Labour,  and  the  Federation  accepted 
the  responsibility,  though  the  action  of  both  bodies  involved 
a  breach  of  the  Federation's  new  constitution,  adopted  less 
than  four  months  before.  A  committee  representing  the 
employers  generally  undertook  after  a  short  interval  a 
similar  office  for  the  shipping  companies.  Representatives 
of  these  two  bodies  met  in  conference,  the  Prime  Minister, 
Mr  W.  F.  Massey,  acting  as  chairman  during  the  later  stages 
of  its  deliberations. 

From  start  to  finish  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  substance  of  the  settlement.  The  parties  were  at 
one  in  their  readiness  to  renew  the  violated  agreement 
without  any  alteration  in  the  rates  of  pay,  the  hours  of 
work  or  the  general  conditions.  The  whole  controversy 
turned  upon  the  sanctions  to  be  provided  for  its  enforcement. 
The  first  stipulation  of  the  shipping  companies  was  that 
the  agreement  should  be  registered  under  the  Industrial 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act  "  in  order  to  secure  a 
definite  guarantee  that  the  terms  of  the  agreement  be  car- 
ried out  faithfully."  Two  of  the  other  proposals  subse- 
quently submitted  in  the  alternative  by  the  companies  were 
that  the  agreement  should  be  renewed  for  three  years  with 
a  penalty  of  .£1,000  for  stoppage  of  work,  and  that  the 
whole  matter  should  be  submitted  to  Mr  Justice  Williams 
as  arbitrator.  All  these  proposals  in  turn  were  rejected 
by  the  Federation  of  Labour,  and  on  October  3 1  when  the 
Employers'  Committee  was  reconstituted  in  a  manner 
which  purported  to  make  it  representative  of  the  whole 
of  the  trading,  producing  and  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  Dominion,  these  proposals  were  all  formally  with- 
drawn. Two  days  later,  however,  the  Federation  of  Labour, 
after  a  conference  with  representatives  of  many  unaffiliated 
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unions  offered  to  accept  an  extension  of  the  agreement 
with  the  addition  of  a  penalty  clause,  both  the  period 
and  the  penalty  being  left  for  future  determination. 

As  this  proposal  was  identical  in  principle  with  one  pre- 
viously submitted  by  the  employers,  their  acceptance  of 
it  was  confidently  expected.  Their  rejection  of  the  proposal 
meant  war  to  the  knife,  but  they  rejected  it  nevertheless. 
A  resolution  passed  by  the  Employers'  Committee  on 
November  4  declared  their  inability  "  to  enter  into  any 
agreement  with  an  organization  which  refuses  to  register 
under  the  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act." 
The  Committee  pointed  out  that  an  agreement  with  a  body 
registered  under  the  Act  could  be  judicially  interpreted 
and  enforced  by  means  of  penalties.  An  agreement  of  this 
kind  has  when  filed  in  the  Arbitration  Court  the  full  force 
of  an  award  of  the  Court,  but  an  agreement  with  a  body 
which,  like  the  old  Waterside  Workers'  Union,  is  registered 
as  a  trade  union  under  the  Trades  Union  Act,  but  not  as 
an  industrial  union  under  the  Arbitration  Act,  cannot  be 
effectively  enforced.  If,  however,  the  Federation  had  been 
induced  to  agree  to  a  £1,000  penalty  as  originally  asked 
by  the  employers,  and  this  amount  had  been  deposited  or 
effectively  secured,  the  employers  would  have  had  the 
benefit  of  a  sanction  as  effective  as  any  that  the  Arbitration 
Court  would  have  been  likely  to  supply.  The  Federation 
put  this  argument  with  considerable  force  in  its  reply  and 
expressed  itself  as  still  willing  to  provide  every  reasonable 
safeguard  against  another  breach  of  agreement.  "  It  cannot, 
however,"  the  reply  proceeded,  "  do  the  impossible.  It 
cannot  undertake  to  compel  its  members  to  vote  against 
their  will  in  favour  of  a  system  which  they  have  deliberately 
but  lawfully  set  aside." 

Both  sides  had  indeed  changed  front  during  the  past 
week.  The  employers  insisted  upon  registration  which  they 
had  previously  agreed  to  waive;  the  Federation  was  willing 
to  submit  to  a  penalty  clause  which  it  had  previously  de- 
clined to  concede.  The  reason  for  the  change  of  front  in  each 
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case  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  facts  that  the  strikers  were 
in  complete  possession  of  the  Wellington  wharves  at  the 
opening  of  the  negotiations,  and  that  the  force  which 
was  to  oust  them  was  almost  completely  organized  a  week 
later.  The  Federation  of  Labour  at  first  considered  itself 
able  to  dictate  the  terms  of  peace,  but  adopted  a  humbler 
attitude  when  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  the  forces 
that  its  lawlessness  had  brought  into  the  field  became 
apparent.  A  converse  change  had  come  over  the  spirit  of 
the  employers.  The  preponderance  of  public  opinion 
was  decisively  in  their  favour,  but  there  was  considerable 
doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  their  insistence  upon  the 
registration  of  the  unions  under  the  Arbitration  Act.  This 
demand  was  felt  by  many  who  were  entirely  without 
sympathy  with  the  policy  of  the  Federation  of  Labour  to 
be  in  a  sense  usurping  the  province  of  the  Legislature  by 
insisting  upon  a  step  which  it  had  left  to  the  free  choice  of 
the  unions  themselves.  The  inconsistency  of  the  demand 
with  the  previous  attitude  of  the  employers  was  regarded 
as  a  further  weakening  of  their  case.  Probably  the  real 
ground  of  the  final  decision  of  the  employers  and  its  real 
justification  are  to  be  found  in  their  need  for  protection 
and  the  community's  need  for  protection,  not  against  the 
vagaries  of  an  unregistered  union  but  against  the  leadership 
of  the  Federation  of  Labour.  In  spirit  and  personnel  the 
leadership  has  undergone  no  appreciable  improvement 
from  the  reconstruction  effected  in  July  last,  which,  as 
described  in  THE  ROUND  TABLE  for  December,  has  theo- 
retically given  the  organization  a  broader  basis.  The  com- 
munity has  no  confidence  in  the  men  or  their  aims  or  their 
motives.  The  employers  were  not  fighting  so  much  for 
compulsory  registration  as  against  the  "  Red  Federation." 
On  the  first  of  these  issues  if  it  had  not  been  combined 
with  and  subordinated  to  the  other  they  could  not  have 
relied  upon  a  general  support. 

The  reference  of  the  whole  dispute  to  Mr  Justice  Wil- 
liams, or  some  other  arbitrator,  is  a  method  of  settlement 
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which  has  been  much  discussed.  The  ultimate  readiness  of 
the  Federation  of  Labour  to  abide  by  such  a  reference 
went  far  to  convince  Mr  W.  M.  Hughes  and  the  Sydney 
unions  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  Federation's  attitude. 
But  they  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  proposal  had  been 
rejected  by  the  Federation  while  the  issue  was  still  in 
doubt.  Long  before  the  certainty  of  defeat  had  induced  the 
Federation  to  adopt  the  proposal  for  arbitration  as  the 
likeliest  mode  of  "  saving  face,"  the  employers  had  con- 
tracted obligations  to  thousands  of  workers  who  had  come 
to  their  rescue  at  the  critical  time.  To  ignore  those  obli- 
gations was  plainly  impossible;  and  if  they  had  not  been 
ignored  there  would  not  have  been  much  to  arbitrate 
about,  since  the  places  of  all  the  original  strikers  had  been 
filled  and,  with  the  important  exception  of  the  miners, 
those  of  nearly  all  the  others.  The  fact,  however,  that  many 
of  these  vacancies  were  filled  by  men  from  the  country  and 
others  not  desirous  of  retaining  the  places  permanently, 
shows  that  there  would  have  been  a  freer  scope  for  an  arbi- 
trator or  conciliator  with  wide  powers  than  the  employers 
or  the  Government  were  willing  to  allow. 


III.  SEAMEN  AND  COAL  MINERS 

KNG  before  November  4  when  the  negotiations  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Wellington  Strike  proved  abor- 
tive, its  spread  to  other  places  had  begun.  In  self-defence 
the  shipping  companies  had  refused  to  take  cargo  to  or 
from  Wellington,  but  this  had  not  prevented  the  waterside 
workers  of  the  other  chief  ports  and  of  most  of  the  smaller 
ones  from  following  the  lead  of  the  Wellington  Union.  The 
seamen  came  out,  at  first  spasmodically,  but  afterwards  in 
pursuance  of  a  general  call,  consequent  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  "  free  labour  "  to  work  the  wharves.  The  move- 
ment was  not  confined  to  crews  on  New  Zealand  articles, 
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but  the  strikers  were  disappointed  by  the  refusal  of  the  men 
on  most  of  the  home  liners  to  obey  the  call.  Had  this  hope 
been  fulfilled  the  gravity  of  the  position  would  have  been 
greatly  aggravated.  As  it  was,  the  dispatch  of  the  "  Athe- 
nic  "  on  November  18  with  a  cargo  of  produce,  valued  at 
about  ^"300,000,  which  had  been  almost  entirely  loaded 
by  the  farmers  themselves  under  special  police  protection, 
mostly  of  their  own  supplying,  was  hailed  as  the  turning- 
point  of  the  strike.  A  fortnight  earlier  over  70,000  tons  of 
shipping  had  been  lying  idle  in  Wellington  Harbour,  and 
Auckland  was   in   much   the  same   position.   The  coastal 
services  were  restored  with  surprising  rapidity  by  "  scratch  " 
crews,  composed  sometimes  of  officers  from  vessels  which 
were  laid  up   and  occasionally,   as  already  mentioned,  of 
farmers  and  other  members  of  the  new  Waterside  Unions, 
the  requirements  of  the  Shipping  and  Seamen  Act  with 
regard  to  the  training  of  crews  having  been  suspended  by 
the  Government  for  this  purpose.  In  Auckland  there  was 
soon  a  sufficient  supply  of  men  offering  permanently  for 
the  work  to  justify  the  formation  under  the  Arbitration  Act  of 
a  new  Seamen's  Union,  which  soon  had  a  large  membership. 
The  coal  miners,  who,  with  the  waterside  workers,  form 
the  nucleus  of  the  Federation's  strength,  also  responded 
heartily  to  the  call  to  strike.  At  Huntly,  the  chief  coal- 
mining centre  of  the  North  Island,  the  miners  had  struck 
on  account  of  alleged  "  victimization  "  a  few  days  before 
the  watersiders'   troubles  began.  On  the  great  coalfields 
of  the  west  coast  of  the  South  Island  every  mine  was 
soon   idle   and   the   Otago   miners   followed   suit,   though 
many  of  them  belonged  to  arbitration  unions.  Practically 
the  whole  of  the  coal-mining  industry  of  the  Dominion 
was  thus  brought  to  a  standstill.  A  remarkable  feature  of 
the  strike  on  the  West  Coast  was  the  leading  part  played 
by   the   State   coal   miners.   Though   these   men   earn   an 
average  of  1 8s.  per  day  and  limit  their  working  week  to  four 
days,  the  State  mine  at  Runanga  is  the  birthplace  and  the 
stronghold  of  the  "  Red  Federation."  Not  only  were  the 
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Runanga  miners  among  the  first  to  strike,  but  they  took 
the  lead  in  the  intimidation,  incendiarism  and  sabotage 
whereby  the  attempt  to  keep  the  Brunner  mine  partially 
open  was  frustrated.  The  combination  of  permanent  em- 
ployment by  the  State,  high  wages  and  universal  suffrage 
affords  no  guarantee  against  the  spread  of  revolutionary 
doctrines.  Not  only  are  the  miners  the  most  intractable 
of  our  workers,  but  their  work  touches  most  nearly  the 
main  source  of  the  motive  power  of  the  manufacturing  and 
transport  industries,  and  their  places  are  the  most  difficult 
to  fill  in  a  sudden  emergency.  It  was  in  reliance  on  these 
facts  that  the  strike  leaders  declared  when  the  initial  engage- 
ments were  going  against  them  that  they  could  win  the 
whole  campaign  with  folded  hands.  These  hopes  were, 
however,  soon  shattered,  or,  at  any  rate,  deferred  sine  die. 
There  was  a  shortage  of  coal  sufficiently  serious  to  cause 
inconvenience  and  expense,  but  nothing  approaching  to  a 
coal  famine,  though  some  businesses  and  many  small  house- 
holds felt  the  pinch  severely.  By  shipments  which  they  had 
bespoken  before  the  middle  of  December  from  South  Africa 
and  Japan  the  Employers'  Committee  estimated  that  there 
would  be  a  sufficient  supply  of  coal  to  keep  industry  going 
at  its  present  rate  until  the  end  of  February.  There  was,  of 
course,  a  chance  that  the  South  African  mines  might  be 
closed  to  us,  as  the  Australian  mines  were  already  closed,  by 
the  "  solidarity "  of  labour.  But  although  one  of  the 
Federation's  orators,  in  an  attempt  to  persuade  the  Chinese 
fruiterers  to  boycott  a  cargo  of  imported  fruit  which  had 
been  unloaded  by  Arbitrationists,  addressed  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  race  with  which  Labour  had  never  before 
attempted  to  cultivate  fraternal  relations,  as  "  brother 
Chinamen,"  nobody  supposed  that  our  brethren  of  Japan 
would  be  so  carried  away  by  such  blandishments  as  to  de- 
cline to  sell  their  coal  to  our  merchants.  The  extra  cost 
of  about  los.  a  ton  was,  of  course,  a  heavy  tax,  but  the 
country  could  afford  to  pay  it  longer  than  the  West  Coast 
miners  could  subsist  on  strike  pay. 
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IV.  THE  STRIKE  IN  AUCKLAND 

OF  all  the  centres  of  the  Federation's  activity  Auck- 
land was  by  far  the  most  interesting,  because  there 
the  call  was  most  widely  and  enthusiastically  obeyed,  and 
the  public  was  roused  to  the  greatest  energy  in  reply.  The 
early  stages  of  the  struggle  in  Auckland  were  much  the 
same  as  in  Wellington,  but  there  was  a  greater  concentra- 
tion of  energy  on  both  sides.  On  November  8,  after  the 
Auckland  wharves  had  been  in  possession  of  the  strikers  for 
more  than  a  week,  they  were  seized  in  the  early  morning 
while  the  strikers  were  asleep  by  a  strong  force  of  regular 
police  and  special  constables,  both  mounted  and  on  foot. 
The  Strike  Committee  had  previously  announced  that  the 
approach  of  special  constables  to  the  water  front  would  be 
the  signal  for  a  general  strike,  and  they  at  once  proceeded 
to  put  the  threat  into  execution.  The  carpenters,  brick- 
layers, general  labourers,  Harbour  Board  employees,  drivers, 
cooks  and  waiters  were  called  out,  exemption  being  granted 
to  the  drivers  of  bread  carts,  parcel  delivery  carts  and  carts 
collecting  refuse. 

The  response,  both  in  numbers  and  in  enthusiasm,  was 
highly  gratifying  to  the  Auckland  Strike  Committee.  It  was 
estimated  that  there  were  from  6,000  to  7,000  men  on 
strike,  and  that  1,000  more  were  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment as  a  consequence  of  it.  Business  was  paralysed,  the 
transport  services  were  at  a  standstill,  and  citizens  were  put 
to  an  immense  amount  of  expense  and  inconvenience.  But 
the  trouble  passed  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  had  grown. 
Within  three  days  after  the  call  the  restaurants  were  re- 
opening, largely  with  their  previous  staffs;  within  four 
days  carters,  carpenters,  painters,  bricklayers  and  general 
labourers  were  returning  wholesale;  within  a  week  about 
1,000  of  the  strikers  had  resumed  work.  The  estimate  of  the 
number  of  men  working  in  the  affected  trades  during  the 
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second  week  of  the  Auckland  general  strike  was  as  follows : 
1 7th  November,  2,165;  ^th,  2,680;  igth,  3,095;  2Oth, 
3,580;  2ist,  4,340;  22nd,  4,750.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  when  the  places  of  the  strikers  were  being  filled  at 
this  rapid  rate,  mainly  by  the  strikers  themselves,  the  Strike 
Committee  deemed  it  advisable  to  call  the  strike  off  on 
November  23.  The  transport  workers  were  alone  excepted, 
but  the  exception  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  return  of  the 
tramway  employees  to  work  three  days  later.  These  men 
had  resolved  to  strike  if  "  free  labour  "  was  employed, 
but  the  carrying  out  of  their  resolution  was  anticipated 
by  a  shortage  of  coal,  which  compelled  the  tramway  company 
to  suspend  the  service.  With  the  seamen  and  watersiders 
still  out  the  port  of  Auckland,  like  that  of  Wellington, 
was  as  busy  as  ever;  and  on  December  8  the  special 
constables  were  relieved  of  duty  on  the  Auckland 
wharves.  The  thoroughness  with  which  Auckland  had 
been  seized  by  the  epidemic  was  evidently  one  reason 
for  its  rapid  recovery.  The  vague  terrors  with  which  the 
threats  of  a  general  strike  had  been  hitherto  associated  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  New  Zealand  have  been  much 
reduced  by  this  interesting  experience. 

In  Christchurch  and  Dunedin  the  strike  gave  compara- 
tively little  trouble.  The  separation  from  the  sea  of  Christ- 
church,  which  is  served  by  the  port  of  Lyttelton,  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  its  immunity.  A  notable  feature 
of  the  struggle  in  both  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin  was  the 
inability  of  the  strike  leaders  to  keep  order.  In  Auckland 
and  Wellington  it  was  absurdly  alleged  on  behalf  of  the 
strikers  that  it  was  the  enrolment  of  special  constables 
that  provoked  them  to  disorder.  Yet  in  Dunedin  the  Strike 
Committee  resisted  the  urgent  solicitations  of  the  Mayor 
for  a  guarantee  that  peace  would  be  preserved  if  no  "  spe- 
cials "  were  employed,  and  in  Lyttelton  after  the  guarantee 
had  been  given  the  anger  of  the  watersiders  when  they  saw 
the  arbitration  unionists  getting  to  work  rendered  it  value- 
less. In  most  of  the  smaller  ports  the  wharf  labourers 
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obeyed  the  summons  from  Wellington,  and  refused  to  work; 
but  there  was  little  or  no  disorder,  nor  was  there  much 
difficulty  experienced  in  filling  the  vacancies. 

The  difficulties  of  the  position  would  have  been  seriously 
increased  if  the  railway  men  had  joined  the  strike.  The 
lesson  of  the  strike  of  1890  has,  however,  never  faded  from 
their  memories,  and  the  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled 
under  a  provident  scheme  generously  subsidized  by  the 
State  have  supplied  them  with  an  additional  argument  for 
caution.  In  July  last  the  representatives  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Railway  Servants'  Union  were  the  first  and  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  seceders  from  the  Unity  Congress, 
nor  was  their  loyalty  to  the  State  in  doubt  at  any  period  of 
a  strike  that  was  the  outcome  of  the  same  aggressive  spirit 
of  which  they  had  resented  the  triumph  at  the  Congress. 
The  seamen,  who  represent  the  other  main  branch  of  the 
workers  in  the  transport  industry  had,  as  already  mentioned, 
joined  the  strike  at  an  early  date.  But  the  Dunedin  branch 
of  their  union  was  known  from  the  outset  to  have  had  serious 
misgivings  on  the  point,  and  this  feeling  spread  through  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  whole  body  as  the  hopelessness  of  the 
struggle  was  revealed. 

On  December  19,  the  Dunedin,  Wellington  and 
Auckland  branches  of  the  Federated  Seamen's  Union  all 
decided  in  favour  of  the  resumption  of  work.  This  decision 
knocked  the  bottom  out  of  the  strike,  and  the  acceptance 
by  the  seamen  of  the  shipping  companies'  stipulation  for 
the  registration  of  their  Union  under  the  Probation  Act 
meant  not  merely  that  the  strikers  had  gained  nothing, 
but  that  the  companies  had  gained  a  point  of  considerable 
importance  which  was  not  even  in  issue  when  the  struggle 
began.  On  December  20  the  whole  strike  was  formally 
declared  off  except  as  regards  the  miners,  from  whom  it 
was  still  expected  that  a  stubborn  resistance  might  be  forth- 
coming. But  in  January  the  miners  accepted  the  inevitable, 
registration  of  their  unions  being  made  a  condition  of  this 
settlement  also.  The  only  fear  now  is  that  the  great 
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advantage  which  the  unreasonable  claims  of  the  Federation 
of  Labour  has  put  into  the  hands  of  the  employers  may  be 
pushed  too  far,  and  that  bitterness  may  be  engendered 
through  the  assertion  by  some  of  the  new  unions  of  an 
exclusiveness  for  which  there  is  no  warrant,  either  in  the 
spirit  of  the  law  or  in  the  temper  of  the  people. 

The  Government  is  really  entitled  to  the  utmost  credit 
for  the  thoroughness,  calmness  and  courage  with  which  it 
faced  the  position  and  organized  the  special  forces  which 
were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  com- 
munity. Nor  has  the  public  been  slow  to  give  the  Govern- 
ment the  credit  that  is  its  due.  The  Opposition  party,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  suffered  not  a  little  in  the  public  esti- 
mation by  the  uncertainty  of  its  attitude  to  the  great 
struggle.  The  party  did  not  commit  itself  to  the  open  sup- 
port of  the  strike,  but  it  failed  to  give  the  Government 
the  hearty  support  which  the  grounds  of  the  emer- 
gency was  felt  to  demand.  It  was  the  alliance  with  Labour 
that  brought  the  Liberals  into  power  after  out  last  great 
strike,  and  kept  them  there  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
That  alliance  has  since  been  weakened,  if  not  shattered,  and 
it  is  inevitable  that  the  desire  to  restore  it  should  affect  the 
Liberals  with  a  blindness  to  the  faults  of  Labour  from  which 
a  position  of  complete  independence  would  have  saved 
them. 


V.  THE  GOVERNMENT'S  NAVAL  POLICY 

SINCE  the  opening  of  Parliament,  students  of  the 
Imperial  problem  have  anxiously  awaited  the  statement 
of  the  naval  policy  of  the  present  Government.  After  a  long 
delay  the  policy  was  announced  to  the  House  on  October  28 
last  in  the  form  of  a  statement  which  was  read  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  in  the  absence  through  illness  of  Mr  Allen,  the 
Minister  for  Defence.  There  is  prefaced  to  the  statement 
itself  a  summary  of  what  has  been  done  by  past  Governments 
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in  the  matter  of  naval  defence.  In  1887  by  the  Australasian 
Defence  Act  it  was  provided  that  New  Zealand  should  pay 
£20,000  per  year  as  a  proportional  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  more  efficient  naval 
force  in  Australasian  waters.  No  alteration  was  made  until 
1903.  Under  the  New  Zealand  Naval  Defence  Act  of  that 
year  the  subsidy  was  increased  to  .£40,000  per  year.  In 

1908  by  the  Naval  Defence  Act  the  subsidy  was  increased 
still  further  to  £100,000  per  year  for  ten  years  from  May  12, 
1909.  The  gift  of  the  battle  cruiser,  "  New  Zealand,"  fol- 
lowed in  March,  1909. 

In  1909  the  Imperial  Defence  Conference  met  in  London 
and  an  important  agreement  was  made  concerning  the 
future  defence  of  the  Pacific.  Under  this  agreement  a  Pacific 
fleet  was  to  be  established  consisting  of  three  units,  one 
in  the  East  Indies,  one  in  Australian  waters  and  one  in 
the  China  Seas.  Each  unit  was  to  consist  of  a  large  armoured 
cruiser  of  the  Indomitable  type,  three  second-class  cruisers 
of  the  Bristol  type,  six  destroyers  of  the  River  class  and 
three  submarines  of  the  "  C  "  class.  The  battle  cruiser, 
"  New  Zealand,"  was  to  be  the  flagship  of  the  China  unit, 
and  by  arrangement  between  Mr  McKenna  and  Sir  Joseph 
Ward  a  portion  of  the  China  unit  was  to  be  stationed  during 
peace  time  in  New  Zealand  waters.  The  ships  were  to  be 
manned  as  far  as  possible  by  New  Zealanders.  On  August  1 1, 
1909,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  McKenna,  Sir  Joseph  Ward  made  a 
proposal  to  the  Admiralty  substantially  in  the  above  terms, 
and  suggested  that  the  New  Zealand  portion  of  the  China 
unit,  consisting  of  two  new  Bristol  cruisers,  three  de- 
stroyers and  two  submarines,  should  be  completed  by  1912. 
On  August  1 8,  1909,  the  Admiralty  accepted  the  proposal 
and  suggestions  of  Sir  Joseph  Ward. 

In  the  early  part  of  1912  the  Liberal  Government  con- 
sented to  the  battle  cruiser  being  stationed  wherever  the 
Admiralty  wished.  That  alteration  of  the  agreement  of 

1909  was  approved  by  the  present  Government  of  New 
Zealand.    In    1912    the    new    arrangement    between    the 
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Imperial  Government  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
commenced.  When  the  Australasian  unit  of  the  Pacific 
fleet  was  completed  the  Australasian  squadron  was 
withdrawn  by  the  Imperial  Government. 

As  far  as  New  Zealand  was  concerned  this  was  the 
position  of  naval  defence  when  Mr  Allen  went  to  England 
in  December,  1912.  He  was  commissioned  by  the  New 
Zealand  Government  to  interview  the  Imperial  authori- 
ties and  to  place  the  arrangements  for  naval  defence  on  a 
more  permanent  and  definite  basis.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  up  to  this  time  the  Admiralty  had  not  carried  out  the 
agreement  made  with  Sir  Joseph  Ward  in  1909.  Mr  Allen 
was  informed  by  the  Imperial  authorities  that  the  position 
had  materially  changed,  and  it  was  not  considered  advisable 
to  proceed  with  the  agreement  of  1909.  Under  these  circum- 
stances a  new  agreement  was  made.  New  Zealand  was  in 
the  future  to  train  her  own  personnel  and  for  that  purpose 
the  Admiralty  was  to  provide  a  training  ship  and  a  com- 
plement of  officers  and  men.  It  was  further  arranged  that  the 
Imperial  Government  should  station  two  light  cruisers 
in  New  Zealand  waters  for  the  protection  of  commerce  and 
for  Imperial  purposes. 

When  Mr  Allen  returned  to  New  Zealand  he  submitted 
this  proposal  to  the  Cabinet  and  suggested  besides  that  a 
cruiser  of  the  "  Melbourne  "  type  should  be  built.  The 
Government,  however,  considered  that  the  proposal  for  the 
two  light  cruisers  was  too  great  a  departure  from  the  agree- 
ment of  1909  and  suggested  to  the  Imperial  authorities 
that  two  cruisers  of  the  Bristol  type  should  be  substituted 
for  two  light  cruisers,  and  in  that  case  New  Zealand  should 
provide  £150,000  per  year.  The  offer  was  not  accepted. 

The  following  telegram  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
under  date  October  2,  1913,  explains  itself: 

It  was  confidently  anticipated  in  1909  that  stationing  of  the 
Bristols  in  New  Zealand  waters  could  be  arranged  without  interfering 
with  the  general  strategic  disposition  of  naval  strength  necessary 
in  the  interests  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  Available  Bristols  are 
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required  elsewhere;  in  particular,  two  have  been  sent  temporarily 
to  the  East  India  and  China  Stations  respectively.  At  present  they 
would  be  superfluous  in  New  Zealand  waters,  as  there  are  no  pos- 
sible enemy  ships  of  equal  speed  to  be  dealt  with  there. 

It  was  necessary  to  go  into  the  history  of  New  Zealand's 
past  negotiations  and  arrangements  with  the  Imperial 
authorities  in  order  to  understand  the  reasons  for  and  objects 
of  the  policy  which  the  Government  proposes  to  adopt. 
That  policy  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  The    building   in    Great    Britain    of  a    modern 
cruiser  of  the  Bristol  type,  to  cost  about  £400,000, 
such   cruiser   to   be   under   the   control  of  the   New 
Zealand  Government  during  time  of  peace  and  of  the 
Admiralty  in  time  of  war  or  whenever  urgently  re- 
quired. 

2.  The  training  of  a  New  Zealand  personnel.  The 
Government  proposes  to  take  over  the  "  Philomel " 
and  employ  her  as  a  training  ship. 

3.  The  training  of  officers.  With  this  object  two 
cadets  will  be  entered  yearly  at  Osborne  or  Dartford 
and  six,  if  possible,  at  the  Australian  Naval  College. 
In  addition  "  special  entry  "  cadets  will  be   received 
by  the  Admiralty. 

4.  For  the  men  there  will  be  two  methods  of  entry 
to  the  New  Zealand  Naval  force : 

(a)  As  boys  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  a 
half  and  sixteen  to  serve  up  to  eighteen  and  for 
seven  years  afterwards. 

(b)  As  youths  and  men  between  the  ages  of 
seventeen  and  twenty-five  to  serve  for  seven  years. 
Facilities  for  the  men  to  transfer  to  the  Royal  Navy 
will  be  provided. 

5.  Dockyard   accommodation   will   be   provided   at 
Auckland. 

6.  Finance.  In  addition  to  the  annual  payment  of 
£140,000   to   meet   sinking   fund   and   other   interest 
charges  on  the  battle  cruiser,  there  will  be  a  further 
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annual  appropriation  of  ^100,000  to  pay  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  policy  as  outlined  above.  Any  balance 
remaining  after  New  Zealand  expenses  are  met  will  be 
paid  to  the  Admiralty. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  statement  indicates 
the  goal  which  the  Government  ultimately  hopes  to  reach. 

In  placing  their  opinions  on  the  subject  of  naval  defence  before 
the  House  the  Government  are  not  only  thinking  of  the  present, 
or  even  of  the  immediate  future,  but  of  what  may  happen  in  years 
to  come  and  the  necessity  of  making  preparation  therefor.  The 
British  Dominions  in  the  Pacific  should  aim  at  nothing  less  than 
British  naval  supremacy  for  this  hemisphere.  It  may  take  many  years 
to  bring  it  about,  but  more  difficult  tasks  have  been  accomplished 
by  people  of  the  British  race.  The  co-operation  of  the  Imperial 
authorities  with  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  aspirations  of  these  young  countries  by  consulting 
them  when  possible  with  regard  to  Imperial  defence  matters,  the 
pride  of  possession,  the  traditions  of  the  past,  are  all  factors  which 
make  for  unity,  strength  and  nationhood,  and  which  will  in  time 
give  us  the  same  position  in  the  way  of  naval  supremacy  in  these 
seas  that  is  held  by  our  kinsmen  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

On  December  3  Mr  Allen  moved  the  second  reading  of 
the  Naval  Defence  Bill,  which  embodied  that  portion  of 
the  naval  policy  of  the  Government  requiring  the  sanction 
of  the  House  this  session.  Mr  Allen's  speech  was  on  the  lines 
of  the  statement  referred  to  above.  Its  main  features  were 
an  enunciation  of  a  new  policy  for  the  defence  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  a  recapitulation  of  the  chief  points  of  difference 
which  had  arisen  between  the  New  Zealand  Government 
and  the  British  Admiralty.  The  system  of  subsidy  was 
again  criticized  by  the  Minister,  who  stated  that  the  Bill 
was  a  final  departure  from  that  system  of  naval  defence.  Mr 
Allen  pleaded  almost  passionately  for  the  recognition  and 
nurture  of  a  national  naval  sentiment.  He  asked  that  the 
Dominion  should  begin,  in  however  humble  a  way,  to  make 
personal  sacrifice  for  its  defence  on  sea  as  well  as  on  land. 
He  opposed  the  subsidy  because  it  was  an  obstacle  to  the 
consummation  of  his  ideal  and  did  not  provide  the  Do- 
minion with  an  effective  defence  in  its  own  waters  where 
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such  a  defence  was  urgently  and  perhaps  immediately 
required.  A  quotation  from  the  report  of  Mr  Allen's  speech 
will  make  clear  his  position : 

Speaking  of  subsidies  he  said  that  New  Zealand  had  seen  New 
Zealand  men  trained  for  the  British  Navy  by  British  officers  and 
yet  had  no  say  in  it  whatever,  just  as  she  saw  her  ships  manned  and 
controlled  by  the  British  Admiralty.  Had  this  not  gone  on  long 
enough?  Surely  their  brains  were  worth  something  to  the  Empire? 
It  was  not  good  enough  merely  to  go  on  putting  their  hands  into 
their  pockets.  The  New  Zealand  ideal  was  a  truly  Imperial  ideal  in 
wanting  to  have  some  responsibility  in  the  training  of  their  own  naval 
men  and  the  naval  defence  of  their  own  shores. 

Speaking  on  the  present  international  position  of  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  he  said  that  New  Zealand  was  not 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  New 
Hebrides.  He  hoped  that  some  day  Canada,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  would  unite  with  the  Mother  Country 
for  the  defence  of  the  Pacific.  In  the  East  New  Zealand 
was  protected  by  an  alliance,  but  as  a  New  Zealander  he 
considered  that  we  should  not  rely  upon  an  alliance  but 
upon  the  Imperial  Navy.  The  Dominion,  therefore,  should 
endeavour  to  place  itself  in  such  a  position  that  it  would 
have  the  security  of  naval  strength  in  the  Pacific  and  not 
merely  a  certain  amount  of  security  based  upon  an  alliance. 

In  discussing  the  details  of  the  Bill  the  Minister  of 
Defence  pointed  out  that  the  naval  forces  automatically 
came  under  the  control  of  the  British  Government  in 
time  of  war.  There  was  no  such  provision  in  the  Australian 
scheme.  The  transfer  of  men  to  the  British  navy  for  experi- 
ence and  training  was  also  provided  for.  He  hoped  that  they 
would  be  able  to  take  a  small  step  towards  the  evolution 
of  a  satisfactory  controlling  body  for  the  Pacific,  a  board, 
perhaps,  upon  which  Australia,  Canada  and  New  Zealand 
would  be  represented.  His  proposal  was  similar  to  that  of 
Sir  Joseph  Ward  in  1909,  but  the  Dominion  would  pay 
.£100,000  per  year  to  the  maintenance  of  its  own  personnel 
and  not  to  the  British  Admiralty. 
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The  most  important  contribution  to  the  remainder 
of  the  debate  was  that  of  Sir  Joseph  Ward.  He  attacked 
the  principle  of  the  Bill  and  asserted  that  the  financial 
burden  of  the  scheme  would  be  far  heavier  than  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Government.  The  policy  was  a  dangerous 
one  because  it  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  a  local  navy 
and  thereby  flouted  the  expert  opinion  of  the  Admiralty. 
The  Admiralty  opposed  the  institution  of  local  navies. 
If  in  the  face  of  that  opinion  any  Dominion  chose  to  estab- 
lish a  local  fleet  unit,  then  the  Admiralty  would  give  that 
Dominion  all  possible  advice  and  assistance.  He  believed, 
however,  that  the  British  Government  was  the  best  judge 
of  the  naval  necessities  of  the  Dominion. 

Sir  Joseph  then  reviewed  the  prospective  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  Bristol  cruiser.  At  the  lowest  the  cost 
would  be  £  1 50,000  per  year  and  might  be  as  high  as  £200,000 
per  year  when  interest  and  depreciation  were  added.  Sir 
Joseph  based  his  figures  upon  the  difference  between  the 
estimated  and  actual  cost  of  maintenance  in  Australia.  He 
agreed  with  Mr  Allen  that  the  defence  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
was  an  urgent  problem,  but  thought  that  the  maintenance  of 
a  central  Imperial  navy  of  irresistible  strength  was  the  best 
solution  of  that  problem.  He  argued  that  the  cost  of  the 
Government  scheme  would  be  excessive  now,  and  would 
increase  indefinitely  in  the  future,  and  that  the  scheme 
itself  would  not  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed. In  any  case  the  agreement  of  1909  had  been  sus- 
pended only  and  not  revoked. 

Only  five  other  members  spoke  in  the  debate — the  Prime 
Minister  and  Mr  Fisher  and  Mr  Herries,  all  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  in  support  of  the  Bill;  and  Mr  Russell  and 
Mr  Wilford,  both  members  of  the  Opposition,  against  the 
Bill.  The  second  reading  was  carried  by  thirty-one  votes 
against  twenty-one.  In  Committee  on  the  Bill  Sir  Joseph 
Ward  moved  an  amendment  to  test  whether  members  were 
in  favour  of  a  proposal  for  a  separate  navy  and  whether  a 
referendum  should  be  taken  before  severance  from  the 
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Imperial  Navy  was  completed.  This  amendment  was  lost 
by  thirty-one  to  twenty-one. 

The  significant  feature  of  the  debate  was  that  no  Govern- 
ment member  spoke  or  voted  against  the  Bill,  and  no  Oppo- 
sition member  spoke  or  voted  in  favour  of  it.  The  Bill  was 
driven  through  all  its  stages  under  the  crack  of  the  party 
whip.  The  sound  Government  member  trusted  implicitly 
to  Mr  Allen  and  accepted  the  whole  of  his  proposal  without 
a  query,  while  the  good  Oppositionist,  taking  the  time  from 
his  leader,  voted  unhesitatingly  for  the  rejection  of  the  Bill. 
Neither  kind  of  partisan  could  have  given  reasons  for  the 
faith  that  was  in  him.  The  Bill  contained  a  radical  alteration 
of  the  system  of  naval  defence  in  this  Dominion  and  was 
perhaps  the  opening  of  a  new  and  important  era  in  its 
history;  yet  the  Parliament  of  this  country  gave  to  the 
affirmation  of  a  principle  of  such  far-reaching  importance 
not  so  long  and  serious  a  consideration  and  hardly  so  intel- 
ligent a  consideration  as  was  given  during  this  same  session 
to  the  affirmation  of  a  principle  governing  the  future  con- 
struction of  tramcars.  On  this  occasion  at  least  Parliament 
only  too  faithfully  represents  the  people  of  New  Zealand. 

New  Zealand.  January,  1914. 
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NAVAL  POLICY  AND  THE  PACIFIC 
QUESTION 


IT  has  been  obvious  for  some  time  that  the  naval  policy 
adopted  by  the  Defence  Conference  of  1909  has  entirely 
broken  down,  but  the  attention  given  to  the  fact  has  varied 
considerably  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  In  Great 
Britain  a  period  of  serious  tension  in  foreign  affairs  combined 
with  a  protracted  constitutional  struggle  at  home  has  wiped 
out  practically  all  memory  of  arrangements  made  in  very 
different  circumstances  more  than  four  years  ago.  In  Canada 
a  fierce  domestic  struggle  has  placed  another  party  in  power, 
which  has  marked  its  dissatisfaction  with  the  Canadian 
part  of  the  1909  Agreement  by  taking  fresh  counsel  with  the 
Admiralty  and  launching — or  seeking  to  launch — a  new 
policy  of  its  own.  South  Africa,  which  was  not  represented 
by  a  united  Government  in  1909,  made  no  engagements  at 
that  time,  and  has  not  yet  given  shape,  as  a  Dominion,  to 
any  very  clear  views  on  naval  affairs.  In  Australia,  on  the 
other  hand — and  more  lately  in  New  Zealand  as  well — 
dissatisfaction  has  been  growing  with  the  consciousness 
that,  as  a  scheme  of  individual  naval  development  for 
common  purposes,  the  1909  Agreement  is  at  an  end. 

In  Australia  the  Agreement  was  welcomed  warmly  at  the 
time  because  it  seemed  to  provide  for  two  kindred  objects 
which  Australians  had  equally  at  heart.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  establishment  of  an  Australian  Navy,  to  be  built 
and  manned  (so  far  as  possible)  by  the  Commonwealth 
itself  and  controlled  by  the  Parliament  which  had  voted 
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the  funds.  The  other  was  the  better  provision  for  British 
interests  in  the  Pacific  by  naval  co-operation  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  three  British  communities  on  whose  coasts 
the  Pacific  falls.  The  first  of  these  aims  is  already  attained. 
Australia  has  its  "  fleet  unit  "  and  its  Navy  List;  the  ships 
composing  the  unit  are  not  "  His  Majesty's  Ships  "  pure 
and  simple,  but  "His  Majesty's  Australian  Ships";  all 
these  ships,  from  H.M.A.S.  "  Australia,"  the  battle  cruiser, 
to  the  destroyers  and  submarines  (the  latter  have  reached 
Port  Jackson  under  their  own  power  within  the  last  four 
weeks),  are  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  Commonwealth 
Parliament,  and  are  controlled  from  day  to  day  by  an 
Australian  Naval  Board,  sitting  to  advise  the  Australian 
Minister  of  Defence. 

So  far  as  this  unit  goes,  Australia  has  no  complaint. 
Its  creation  has  been  helped  forward  by  the  Admiralty 
in  every  way,  and  practically'  all  the  officers  and  skilled 
ratings  required  for  it  have  been  lent  to  the  Australian 
Government  from  the  strength  of  the  British  naval  estab- 
lishment. Australians  are,  however,  conscious  that  the 
practical  support  given  by  the  Admiralty  in  1909  to  the 
policy  of  local  fleet-units  has  since  been  modified,  if  not 
entirely  withdrawn;  and  they  are  anxious  to  know,  as  they 
proceed  with  their  local  policy,  how  far  they  can  count 
upon  the  future  co-operation  of  British  naval  authorities 
and  the  British  Government.  They  observe  that  Mr 
Borden's  consultations  with  the  Admiralty  in  1912  have 
led  to  naval  proposals  in  the  Canadian  Parliament  which 
do  not  tally  with  the  policy  of  1909;  that  the  battle-cruiser 
"  New  Zealand"  is  stationed  in  European  waters  instead  of 
in  the  China  seas;  that  none  of  the  other  three  fleet-units — 
Indian,  Far  Eastern,  and  Canadian — required  to  supple- 
ment their  own  is  in  existence,  or  even  in  contemplation, 
at  the  present  time ;  and  finally  that  the  Admiralty  has  found 
itself  unable  to  supply  New  Zealand  with  the  two  "  Bristol " 
cruisers  and  other  small  craft  which  it  proposed  four  years 
ago  to  base  on  Wellington  by  1912. 
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Their  anxiety  regarding  the  purely  naval  aspect  of  the 
1909  Agreement  is  therefore  very  great,  and  it  is  part  of  a 
still  wider  anxiety  regarding  British  policy  in  the  Far  East. 
Australians — or  large  numbers  of  them — are  becoming 
more  and  more  convinced  that  the  security  of  the  British 
Pacific  communities  is  not  sufficiently  considered  in  the 
scheme  of  British  foreign  policy  at  the  present  day.  The 
failure  of  the  naval  agreement  seems  to  them  to  be  clear 
evidence  of  an  absorbing  pre-occupation  on  the  part  of 
British  statesmen  with  European  affairs.  They  fear  that 
British  Admirals  look  only  to  the  North  Sea,  and,  perhaps, 
the  Mediterranean;  British  diplomats  no  further  than  to 
Paris,  St  Petersburg  and  Berlin.  And  in  this  matter  of  broad 
policy,  as  well  as  in  the  dependent  question  of  naval  organi- 
zation, they  would  like  to  know  exactly  where  the  Pacific 
communities  "  come  in."  In  New  Zealand  opinion  on  the 
subject  is  not  so  advanced  and  much  less  articulate;  but 
the  change  of  naval  policy  just  carried  out,  and  the  debates 
upon  it  in  the  Legislature,  show  that  there  is  now  a  good 
deal  of  common  ground  (in  fact,  if  not  in  sentiment) 
between  the  views  of  the  New  Zealand  Government  and 
those  of  the  Commonwealth. 


I.  THE  AUSTRALIAN  VIEW 

THIS  powerful  current  of  opinion  is  at  present  over- 
looked in  Great  Britain  as  completely  as  the  problems 
with  which  it  is  concerned;  but  in  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land it  has  been  greatly  strengthened  in  the  last  few  months 
by  the  visit  of  the  battle-cruiser  "  New  Zealand  "  and  the 
arrival  of  H.M.A.S.  "Australia  "  as  flagship  of  the  Australian 
Squadron.  New  Zealanders  have  wandered  in  thousands  over 
the  great  ship  presented  by  them  to  the  British  Fleet,  and 
they  have  seen  her  steam  away,  not  for  service  (as  the 
Admiralty  originally  proposed)  in  the  China  Seas,  but  to 
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join  the  First  Cruiser  Squadron  in  the  North  Sea.  Aus- 
tralians, on  the  other  hand,  already  see  their  policy  realized 
in  the  clear  grey  outlines  of  ships  completely  owned  and 
controlled   by  their   own   Government   and   stationed  in 
Australian  waters.  They  have  taken  the  first  great  step,  and 
borne  its  cost.  Whither  is  it  to  lead  them?  And  where  are 
the  partners  on  whom  they  counted  to  join  the  enterprise? 
These  questions  are  before  them  in  concrete  form.  How 
deeply  they  are  felt  by  all  who  devote  any  thought  to  the 
matter  (whether  or  not  they  share  each  other's  views)  may 
best  be  shown  by  setting  out  in  the  following  pages  a  paper 
received  from  Australian  students  of  THE  ROUND  TABLE. 
It   was   written  soon  after  the  "  Australia  "  had  arrived, 
and  passes  from  some  discussion  of  the  Admiralty  attitude 
to  a  survey  of  the  whole  Pacific  question  from  the  national 
Australian  point  of  view.  There  is,  unfortunately,  not  space 
to  give  the  paper  as  a  whole,  but  the  following  summarized 
version  contains  all  the  chief  points  of  the  original  and 
preserves  its  actual  wording  as  far  as  possible: — 

"  Public  opinion  in  Australia  has  always  been  confused 
on  the  naval  question.  The  more  conservative  schools 
of  thought,  anxious  to  be  in  consonance  with  the  best 
expert  opinion  in  England,  have  for  years  rejected  the 
idea  of  a  local  navy,  and  have  only  recently  accepted  it. 
The  local  navy  policy  has  been  very  largely  the  product 
of  a  robust  nationalism  rather  crudely  expressed  in 
several  powerful  organs.  From  them  it  has  been 
accepted  by  the  mass  of  public  opinion  instinctively  as 
the  only  policy  acceptable  to  a  people  which  aspires  to 
the  rank  of  nation.  In  no  case  have  the  grounds  upon 
which  it  is  based  been  carefully  thought  out  and  ex- 
pressed in  such  a  way  as  to  appeal  to  those  interested 
in  Imperial  questions  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 
Meanwhile  English  opinion  has  been  impressed  by  the 
sacrifices  which  Australia  is  prepared  to  make,  and  has 
heaped  compliments  and  encouragements  upon  her. 
These  are  flattering,  but  under  the  circumstances,  if 
not  positively  dangerous,  they  are  of  very  little  assis- 
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tance.  The  Australian  who  is  anxious  to  see  his  country 
put  in  the  way  of  safety  is  not  satisfied  to  feel  that  the 
fleet  is  like  a  mechanical  toy  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
boy  with  a  view  to  stimulating  mechanical  propensities. 
Thus  the  first  results  of  the  knowledge  that  we  possess 
a  fleet  are  the  consciousness  that  the  mass  of  confused 
and  uncoordinated  opinion  upon  matters  of  defence 
within  the  Empire  is  dangerous,  and  the  desire  for  the 
definite  formulation  of  a  scheme  in  which  the  relations 
of  various  parts  of  the  Empire  to  the  responsibilities  of 
defence  are  clearly  set  out. 

"  This  need  is  rendered  the  more  notable  when  we 
consider  the  history  of  the  attempts  which  have  lately 
been  made  to  formulate  a  common  policy.  The 
Australian  fleet  in  its  present  form  was  first  definitely 
agreed  to  at  the  Defence  Conference  of  1909,  in  which 
Canada  and  Australia  and  England  took  part.  It 
formed  part  of  a  scheme  in  which  both  Canada  and 
England  assumed  obligations  or  indicated  their  inten- 
tion of  adopting  certain  lines  of  policy.  None  of  the 
obligations  undertaken  by  Canada  or  England  have  been 
carried  out.  Australia  has  done  her  part,  but  the  policy 
of  the  other  members  of  the  Conference  has  changed, 
and  their  parts  in  the  scheme  have  been  abandoned. 
The  occasion  has,  therefore,  arisen  to  make  the  most 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
Australian  policy  is  based,  of  the  reasons  which  should 
induce  Australians  to  insist  upon  its  continuance,  of 
the  sacrifices  and  risks  which  the  policy  involves,  and 
of  the  direction  in  which  it  may  be  expected  to  develop. 

"  The  presentation  of  such  a  subject  is  surrounded 
by  many  difficulties.  Questions  of  the  most  perplexing 
character  confront  us  on  every  hand.  If  Admiralty 
opinion  is  adverse,  if  English  opinion  generally  is  only 
tolerant,  it  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  Australian 
scheme  that  English  opinion  should  be  challenged,  and 
if  possible  converted.  The  whole  position  should  be 
considered  so  that  English  criticism  may  have  full  play 
and  the  really  correct  policy  a.dopted.  On  the  other 
hand  opinion  is  very  much  divided  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  dangers  to  which  Australia  is  exposed.  Some  of 
these  arise  peculiarly  out  of  Australian  social  policy. 
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Yet  the  Pacific  interests  of  the  Empire  can  only  be 
defended  by  a  joint  scheme  of  defence.  The  Australian 
policy  must  have  some  relation  to  some  such  joint 
scheme.  It  must  also  have  some  bearing  upon  future 
Imperial  relations.  Fears  are  widely  though  quietly 
expressed  that  it  may  lead  to  separation.  Others  feel 
that  it  will  promote  a  united  Imperial  policy.  The 
Australian  policy  has  suffered  a  great  deal  from  the  lack 
of  detailed  presentment,  and  an  effort  must  be  made  to 
examine  it. 

"  The  main  factors  which  enter  into  the  question  of 
the  security  of  British  interests  in  the  Pacific  are  fairly 
simple.  We  have  on  the  one  hand  the  unquestionable 
preponderance  of  Japanese  power.  The  first  question 
is,  how  far  is  that  power  limited  by  countervailing 
factors  and  tendencies.  The  overwhelming  prepon- 
derance of  Japan  in  the  Pacific  is  not  questioned,  and 
need  not  be  closely  examined.  It  is  Japan  first  and 
every  one  else  nowhere.  Japan  is  in  a  position,  so  far  as 
her  naval  and  military  offices  are  concerned,  to  work 
her  will.  Her  fleet  is  a  growing  one.  Ministerial  pro- 
grammes contemplate  increases,  and  though  public 
feeling  protests  against  the  taxation,  it  has  not  shown 
any  disinclination  to  maintain  the  present  policy.  It  is, 
of  course,  true  that  the  efficacy  of  any  warlike  arma- 
ments is  strictly  limited.  Questions  of  distance  affect 
very  much  the  power  of  a  great  nation  to  work  its  will. 
But  the  distance  of  Australia  from  Japan  is  counter- 
balanced by  the  extraordinary  difficulty  which  Aus- 
tralia would  have  in  defending  her  coast  line  and  pre- 
venting a  lodgment  in  unoccupied  parts  where  agri- 
cultural settlements  would  grow  up  impossible  of 
displacement. 

"  The  instability  of  conditions  in  the  East  will  have 
one  of  two  issues,  either  of  which  is  big  with  menace 
for  other  countries  in  the  Pacific.  Either  Japan  will 
obtain  a  dominant  interest  in  China,  or  she  will  be 
disappointed.  In  the  one  case,  backed  by  the  immense 
resources  of  China,  she  might  be  inspired  to  extend  her 
sphere  of  power;  in  the  other,  deterred  from  her  im- 
mediate object  she  might  turn  towards  an  object  to  be 
gained  with  more  certainty.  It  would  be  dangerous  to 
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rely  upon  the  supposed  internal  difficulties  of  Japan. 
Burdens  which  seem  to  sap  the  economic  strength  of  a 
people  sometimes  produce  a  national  reaction  in  which 
the  strength  of  the  nation  is  reinforced  in  every  way. 
Such  a  reaction  took  place  in  France  in  1872.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  its  national  burdens  were  caused  by  over- 
population, a  desperate  people  might  easily  be  induced 
to  undertake  bold  enterprises.  The  influence  on  the 
individual  citizen  to  migrate  would  be  great,  and  if 
other  nations  in  self-defence  refused  to  admit  the  immi- 
gration, questions  of  national  honour  would  be  at  once 
involved.  It  is  indeed  dangerous  to  calculate  too  closely 
the  conditions  which  seem  to  limit  the  efficacy  of  the 
overwhelming  armaments  of  Japan.  We  know  that  the 
fleet  is  there,  and  that  we  have  nothing  to  match  it. 
We  have  no  idea  how  it  may  be  used  by  the  statesmen 
of  Japan  in  two,  ten,  or  twenty  years  time.  Thus  for 
all  practical  purposes  it  must  be  assumed  that  the 
Japanese  Fleet  stands  at  its  face  value  and  that  it  is  the 
dominant  force  in  the  Pacific. 

"  It  is  next  to  be  considered  whether  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  treaty  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  British 
interests  in  the  Pacific.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a 
treaty  is  merely  a  contractual  obligation.  It  is  secured 
by  no  independent  guarantee,  but  only  by  the  mutual 
self-interest  of  the  contracting  parties.  Are  the  re- 
spective interests  of  Great  Britain  and  Japan  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  treaty  of  sufficient  strength  to 
secure  its  observance? 

"  The  interest  of  England  in  the  observance  of  the 
treaty  is  obvious.  The  treaty  enables  Great  Britain  to 
do  without  a  fleet  in  the  Pacific.  Great  Britain  has 
enormous  interests  in  the  Pacific  which  can  under  these 
circumstances  only  be  protected  by  Japan.  Japan  indeed 
is  the  only  nation  that  can  protect  them,  and,  therefore, 
it  is  essential  to  Great  Britain  to  secure  her  alliance. 
But  what  quid  -pro  quo  does  Great  Britain  give  for  this 
service?  Great  Britain  has  no  fleet  in  the  Pacific,  and, 
therefore,  can  do  no  service  to  Japan  there.  Japan  has 
no  interests  in  the  Atlantic,  and  therefore  Great  Britain 
cannot  render  any  services  to  Japan  there.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  treaty  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  safe- 
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guard.  It  is  dangerous  in  that  it  leads  to  the  diminution 
of  English  power  in  the  Pacific.  If  questions  arose 
between  the  Empire  and  Japan  in  the  Pacific,  the 
Empire  would  be  helpless.  In  order  to  retain  the  virtue 
of  the  treaty  so  far  as  was  possible,  Great  Britain  might 
have  to  sacrifice  her  interests  on  the  question  raised. 
Such  a  sacrifice  would  probably  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  outer  Dominions. 

"  Are  the  interests  of  any  part  of  the  Empire  likely 
to  come  into  conflict  with  those  of  Japan  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  war  a  possibility?  It  should  be  pointed  out 
at  once  that  the  character  of  the  respective  interests  of 
the  Dominions  concerned  in  the  Pacific  varies  con- 
siderably both  in  kind  and  intensity.  It  is  important  to 
emphasize  this  because  at  present  it  is  a  strong  but 
unacknowledged  factor  in  the  discussion  of  all  Pacific 
questions.  A  nation  which  is  only  concerned  in  pro- 
tecting commercial  interests  is  in  quite  a  different 
position  from  a  nation  which  believes  that  the  lives, 
the  happiness  and  the  personal  well-being  of  its  sub- 
jects may  be  in  question — particularly  if  the  danger  be 
held  to  arise  from  a  race  whose  civilization  is  alien,  and 
whose  victory  would  mean  deprivation  of  privileges 
and  traditions  which  have  grown  into  the  life  of  a 
people.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  difference  of 
interests  affects  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Dominions  towards  Pacific  questions.  The  interests  of 
Great  Britain  are  primarily  commercial,  the  interests 
of  the  Dominions  are  personal.  Great  Britain  has  pro- 
tected her  Empire  by  a  world  wide  naval  supremacy. 
This  supremacy  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to 
maintain;  if  it  is  not  kept  up  to  the  full,  and  so  long  as 
the  British  Government  has  the  sole  disposal  of  the 
forces  of  the  Empire,  it  is  likely  to  concentrate  where 
English  interests  are  personal  and  not  where  they  are 
merely  commercial.  An  alliance  may  be  a  very  good  pro- 
tection for  merely  commercial  interests.  It  is  quite 
another  thing  to  rely  on  a  treaty  where  personal  inter- 
ests are  involved.  It  is  true  that  a  more  intense  feeling 
of  national  sympathy  between  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
would  give  the  British  peoples  that  personal  interest  in 
extra-European  problems  which  is  necessary,  but  that 
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sympathy  needs  development  and  a  full  understanding 
of  those  problems  which  does  not  at  present  exist. 

"  The  settled  policy  of  Australia  is  to  exclude  Asiatic 
races.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  by  so  doing  she  not 
only  delays  the  development  of  her  territory  and 
weakens  her  resources  for  defence,  but  also  offends 
Japanese  sensibilities  and  puts  Japan  into  the  category 
of  hostile  nations.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  victorious  and 
dominant  nation  like  Japan  will  brook  this  action  if  she 
feels  able  to  resent  it.  As  Sir  Valentine  Chirol  and  Mr 
Lovat  Fraser  have  recently  pointed  out,  the  suscepti- 
bility of  these  nations  is  intensified  by  the  growth  of 
democratic  ideas.  This  aspect,  however,  can  be  put  too 
strongly.  It  is  probable  that  a  policy  of  total  exclusion 
is  less  likely  to  cause  irritation  than  partial  exclusion. 
Race  consciousness  is  likely  to  be  far  stronger  when  two 
races  are  living  side  by  side  than  when  there  is  no 
mixture  at  all.  It  is  where  an  alien  race  becomes 
numerous  and  the  other  race  begins  to  fear  for  its 
position  and  prestige  that  discrimination  is  made, 
collisions  occur,  and  ill  feeling  is  generated. 

"  The  two  dominant  interests  to  be  considered  are 
the  need  for  greater  area  in  the  case  of  Japan,  and  in 
that  of  Australia  for  freedom  to  develop  a  pure  Western 
civilization  unhampered  by  race  difficulties.  Some  scope 
for  expansion  must  be  given  to  Japan  or  her  millions 
must  burst  out  and  overwhelm  the  most  available 
country.  In  fact,  the  gravest  danger  of  Australia  is  that 
other  countries  may  by  pressure  of  various  kinds  deprive 
Japan  of  her  legitimate  sphere  of  expansion  and  divert 
it  to  Australia.  There  are  unutilized  territories  in  Asia, 
and  in  the  islands  of  the  North  Pacific,  in  which  Japan 
may  find  plenty  to  feed  her  populations,  and  into  which 
she  may  expand  if  European  nations  will  allow  her. 
For  example,  Holland  has  vast  territories  in  the  East 
Indian  Archipelago  undeveloped  and  unprotected ;  she 
now  proposes  to  establish  a  fleet  of  seven  Dreadnoughts 
to  protect  them.  What  it  is  necessary  to  do  is  to  see 
that  Australia  does  not  represent  the  line  of  least 
resistance. 

^  "  The  political  institutions  developed  under  Western 
civilization  can  only  be  worked  satisfactorily  or  at  all 
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in  a  homogeneous  population  in  which  the  members 
have  confidence  and  trust  in  one  another.  They  cannot 
co-exist  with  race  discrimination.  And  if  the  necessity 
of  race  separation  began  to  appear,  conflicts  would 
begin  at  once.  The  people  would  have  to  choose  be- 
tween sacrificing  the  democratic  form  of  their  institu- 
tions and  substituting  a  regime  of  force  over  the  alien 
people  or  permitting  the  democratic  institutions  to  be 
open  to  an  alien  race  which  did  not  understand  them 
and  would  only  use  them  to  establish  its  dominance. 
Those  who  have  had  the  painful  experience  of  hearing 
a  cultured  American  justify  lynching  will  realize  the 
dangers  to  the  moral  life  of  a  nation  of  race  mixture. 
This  instinct  of  race-preservation  is  world- wide,  but,  in 
countries  where  the  danger  is  non-existent,  it  remains 
dormant. 

"  From  this  point  of  view  so  called  peaceful  penetra- 
tion is  more  to  be  feared  than  real  war.  Its  effect  would 
be  more  far-reaching.  A  definite  adoption  of  the  policy 
of  total  exclusion  might  mean  war.  In  such  a  war 
Australia  might  have  some  chance  of  success.  Her 
organization,  her  mechanical  and  political  capacities, 
the  genius  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  sympathy  of  other 
sections  of  the  race  and  of  European  civilization,  would 
all  be  on  her  side,  and  might  enable  her  to  win  in  the 
struggle.  If  there  were  an  internal  race  conflict,  none  of 
these  influences  would  come  to  bear.  Australia  is, 
therefore,  much  better  advised  to  put  her  fortunes  to 
the  test  and  to  take  her  stand  upon  a  policy  of  total 
exclusion.  It  is  not  a  matter  upon  which  compromise 
is  possible.  If  Germany  or  the  United  States  coveted 
the  vacant  spaces  of  Australia,  and  Australia  found  it 
impossible  to  resist,  she  might,  without  seriously  im- 
pairing her  future,  give  up  a  portion  of  Australia. 
There  is  no  fundamental  question  upon  which  the  two 
races  need  come  into  conflict.  But  with  an  Eastern  race 
the  conflict  of  ideals  and  of  civilization  is  fundamental, 
and  the  Imperial  aspirations  of  Japan  in  the  Pacific 
make  it  inevitable  that  any  concession  would  be  used 
as  a  stepping  stone  to  further  advances. 

"  What  policy  should  be  adopted  towards  meeting 
the  dangers  which  seem  to  threaten  the  Pacific  com- 
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munities?  Up  to  the  last  few  years  the  policy  of  what 
is  known  as  the  Blue  Water  School  of  naval  strategists 
has  been  dominant.  This  school  held  the  view  that  the 
true  policy  was  concentration  of  the  naval  forces  of 
Great  Britain  where  the  danger  was  likely  to  arise.  In 
case  of  difficulty  the  command  of  the  sea  should  be 
obtained  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  by  attacking 
and  defeating  the  enemy  at  its  strongest  point,  and  then 
all  else  would  be  easy.  Isolated  raids  in  outer  seas  were 
contemplated,  but  it  was  felt  that  they  could  be  pun- 
ished at  leisure  when  the  principal  enemy  was  defeated, 
and  that,  this  being  the  case,  such  raids  would  not  often 
be  attempted.  An  admiral  of  this  school  would  (quite 
rightly)  consider  the  bombardment  of  Sydney  with 
equanimity.  It  would  use  up  the  enemy's  powder  and 
could  be  compensated  afterwards.  According  to  this 
theory,  the  fleets  of  the  Empire  should  be  concentrated 
(as  they  have  been)  in  European  water  to  meet  a 
possible  attack  by  Germany.  The  wisdom  of  this  policy 
is  not  questioned.  Germany  is  a  potential  enemy  of  the 
whole  Empire. 

"  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  the  policy  is 
applicable  at  all  to  the  present  circumstances  where  a 
potential  enemy  of  great  power  exists  in  the  East ;  and 
is  not  controllable  by  European  forces.  An  attack  by 
Japan  might  not  involve  any  European  complication  at 
all.  It  could  not  justify  England's  attacking  Germany 
and  securing  the  command  of  the  sea.  She  could  not 
send  her  fleet  away  without  forfeiting  her  potential 
command  of  the  sea  to  Germany,  an  invitation  which 
might  easily  be  accepted.  She  could  not  get  any  guar- 
antee from  Germany  without  giving  substantial  com- 
pensation. If  such  a  state  of  affairs  could  arise,  the 
theory  of  the  Blue  Water  School  is  not  applicable  at  all. 
That  theory  only  applies  to  a  simple  situation,  and  not 
to  the  "  two  ocean  "  dilemma  which  now  confronts  the 
Empire.  That  the  security  of  the  Outer  Empire  depends 
upon  the  United  Kingdom's  being  able  to  detach  a 
portion  of  its  fleet  and  send  it  to  the  outer  seas  in  case 
of  danger  is  admitted  in  the  Memorandum  presented 
by  Mr  Churchill  to  the  Canadian  Parliament.  He  stated 
that  it  could  still  be  done,  and  invited  a  contribution 
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by  Canada,  so  that  the  margin  of  ships  available  might 
be  increased.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  doubt  as  to  how 
far  Mr  Churchill's  estimate  of  the  margin  of  the 
British  Fleet  that  could  be  transferred  is  correct. 
Professor  Spencer  Wilkinson,  in  a  statement  which  was 
quoted  in  the  Australian  section  of  THE  ROUND  TABLE 
for  September,  1912,*  and  which  has  never  been  denied, 
stated  bluntly  that  England  could  not  be  counted  upon 
as  a  factor  in  securing  control  of  the  Pacific. 

"  It  is  almost  impossible  for  Australians  to  follow 
the  discussions  in  the  British  Parliament  and  press  as 
to  standards  of  safety,  but  it  seems  clear  that  where 
naval  experts  are  speculating  as  to  whether  Great  Britain 
will  have  a  margin  over  Germany  of  more  than  three 
available  ships  at  the  least  favourable  moment  for 
Great  Britain,  it  is  paltering  with  the  subject  to  suggest 
that  Great  Britain  could  detach  any  portion  of  her 
fleet.  Mathematically  she  might  seem  to  be  able  to  do 
so,  but  practically  it  is  impossible.  Mr  Churchill  pro- 
posed to  station  his  Dominion  ships  at  Gibraltar.  This 
would  be  of  little  or  no  use  to  the  Dominions,  as  the 
difference  in  distance  from  Australia  as  compared  with 
the  North  Sea  is  trifling. 

"  Besides  the  Pacific  situation  is  not  a  temporary  one. 
It  is  due  to  the  advance  to  power  of  a  nation  of 
50,000,000  inhabitants  whose  interests  are  shared  by, 
and  who  aspire  to  lead,  countless  millions  of  Asiatics. 
Such  a  menace  can  only  be  met  by  large  armaments; 
an  expedition  like  the  disastrous  cruise  of  the  Russian 
fleet  round  the  world  would  not  meet  it.  A  permanent 
policy  with  preparations  for  docks,  repairs,  recruiting, 
invaliding,  stores,  etc.,  would  be  necessary.  A  European 
nation  working  on  far-advanced  bases  would  be  hope- 
lessly outclassed  in  the  long  run  by  Japan  working  on 
home  bases. 

"  Another  factor  is  the  question  of  control.  Assum- 
ing that  a  fleet  could  be  detached  from  the  Atlantic, 
would  it  come  at  any  time  when  it  was  called  for  by  a 
Dominion?  If  a  Dominion  were  attacked,  no  matter 
on  what  provocation  by  her,  the  British  fleet  would  no 
doubt  be  available  to  get  her  out  of  the  scrape,  but 
*  Vol.  ii,  pp.  718-9. 
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the  action  of  armaments  is  not  merely  ex  'post  facto. 
They  are  used  in  peace  to  give  support  to  policy.  A 
fleet  in  the  Atlantic  is  of  little  weight  in  assisting  the 
settlement  of  grave  issues  in  the  Pacific.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  where  the  interests  of  the  Pacific 
Dominions  are  not  directly  shared  by  the  British 
people.  Such  a  divergence  of  interests  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Dominions  should  not  be  slurred  over 
in  the  supposed  interests  of  unity.  It  must  be  faced. 
It  is  useless  to  believe  that  statesmen  or  populace  in 
England  understand  the  point  of  view  or  realize  the 
dangers  of  the  Dominions.  Under  democratic  con- 
ditions the  only  defence  is  self-defence.  The  dangers 
which  face  Australia  are  unique.  They  affect  no 
nation  in  the  world  to  anything  like  the  same  degree 
as  they  do  Australia.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  British 
Ministers,  as  things  stand  to-day,  could  secure  greatly 
increased  sacrifices  from  the  British  electorate. 

"  These  facts  show  conclusively  that  some  effort 
has  to  be  made  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  to-day  by  the 
people  who  border  on  that  ocean  to  defend  themselves, 
and  that  those  peoples  should  determine  the  policy 
upon  which  their  defence  is  to  be  conducted.  Isolated 
effort  is  ineffective.  An  effort  must  be  made  to  lay 
down  some  principle  to  which  all  the  Dominions  may 
subscribe;  and  if  the  foregoing  arguments  are  sound, 
it  is  evident  that  the  first  principles  of  any  contribution 
should  be: 

"  I.  That  there  should  be  ships  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
large  enough  to  cope  with  any  hostile  fleet. 

"  2.  That  those  ships  should  constitute  one  fleet  and 
be  worked  on  a  common  plan. 

"  3.  That  those  fleets  should  be  based  upon  the 
British  Dominions  in  the  Pacific  so  far  as  construction, 
repairs,  naval  bases,  etc.,  are  concerned. 

"  4.  That  those  ships  should  be  contributed  and 
manned  by  the  various  members  of  the  Empire  who 
are  interested  in  the  control  of  the  Pacific,  so  far  as 
possible  from  their  own  citizens. 

"  5.  That  those  fleets  should  be  controlled  by  an 
authority  which,  while  not  divorced  in  any  way  from 
the  British  naval  authorities,  would  be  in  direct  touch 
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with  the  Governments  of  the  Dominions,  and  carrying 
out  a  policy  agreed  to  by  all. 

*  The  most  immediate  necessity  is  the  holding 
of  another  Imperial  Defence  Conference,  to  consider 
the  means  necessary  for  the  defence  of  British  interests 
in  the  Pacific.  In  the  absence  of  common  political 
institutions  for  the  Empire  the  Conference  is  the 
appropriate  means  for  settling  great  questions  of 
policy.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  conference  it  is  not 
of  very  great  value  to  speculate  as  to  the  way  in  which 
a  general  Pacific  policy  should  be  worked  out. 
The  question  of  control  would,  of  course,  be  a  very 
difficult  one  even  from  the  strategic  point  of  view.  It 
is  not  suggested  for  a  moment  that  there  should  be  a 
complete  separation  between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
fleets.  The  principle  of  co-operation  between  these 
two  is  just  as  important  as  co-operation  in  the  Pacific 
between  the  fleets  there.  A  more  important  matter  is 
the  lack  of  experience  which  the  Dominions  possess 
in  naval  matters,  from  questions  of  equipment  and 
discipline  to  questions  of  strategy.  This  can  only  be 
supplied  by  the  British  Admiralty.  Thus  it  is  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  some  link  with  the  British 
Admiralty.  This  link  might  be  supplied  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Imperial  Defence.  A  branch  of  this  Commit- 
tee might  be  constituted  to  deal  with  Pacific  matters. 
This  branch  would  meet  in  the  Pacific  and  have  officers 
in  touch  with  the  various  Colonial  Governments.  It 
would  consist  of  experts  for  the  various  divisions  of 
naval  organization,  and  political  delegates  from  the 
various  Dominions. 

"  The  organization  should  be  made  so  as  to  har- 
monize as  far  as  possible  with  the  English  organization. 
There  could  indeed  be  no  reason  why,  even  if  ultimate 
control  of  the  Pacific  fleet  were  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  Dominions,  the  whole  of  the  organization,  the 
scheme  of  co-operation,  the  elaboration  of  war  plans 
and  dispositions,  should  not  be  worked  out  by  the 
Home  and  Dominion  naval  authorities  together  in  a 
common  homogeneous  scheme.  Such  a  process,  if 
once  inaugurated,  might  go  on  indefinitely,  without 
any  serious  interference  by  responsible  Ministers. 
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There  is  no  real  reason  why  there  should  not  be  joint 
officers  and  joint  committees  to  consider  and  report 
upon  matters  which  concerned  both  navies. 

"  It  is  suggested  that  such  a  policy  will  most 
effectively  promote  the  interests  of  Imperial  unity.  It 
will  engender  that  common  experience  which  we  must 
have  before  we  can  hope  to  meet  successfully  the  pro- 
blems connected  with  Imperial  Union.  The  policy  sug- 
gested is  not  a  concession  to  local  prejudice,  it  is  a 
challenge  to  local  responsibility.  In  addressing  the 
Australian  people  this  challenge  should  be  emphasized. 
We  are  demanding  great  things  of  the  Empire;  we 
are  asking  for  a  trust  in  us,  and  for  privileges  which 
no  Empire  in  history  has  yet  accorded  to  its  con- 
stituents. We  believe  that  such  a  trust  and  such  a 
reciprocal  responsibility  are  essential  factors  in  the 
future  well-being  of  the  Empire.  If  they  do  not  exist, 
the  Empire  must  fall;  no  organization  can  make  up 
for  them.  We  believe  in  realities,  and  thus  it  is  best 
for  us  to  understand  the  full  extent  of  our  responsi- 
bilities." 

There  is  no  question  that  in  its  insistence  on  the  "  White 
Australia  "  ideal  and  on  the  strength  of  nationalism  as  the 
leading  motives  of  Australian  political  thought  this  able  and 
interesting  memorandum  faithfully  reflects  the  dominant 
ideas  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  was  circu- 
lated for  criticism  to  a  certain  number  of  persons  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Australia  who  devote  some  portion  of  their 
time  to  political  questions  without  taking  an  active  part  in 
politics.  The  comments  returned,  some  by  individuals,  and 
some  by  groups  who  considered  the  paper  together,  are 
unanimous  upon  its  value  as  a  statement  of  the  prevailing 
Australian  view.  There  was  indeed  a  fairly  general  agree- 
ment that  even  the  features  in  which  it  was  open  to  criti- 
cism added  to  its  merit  as  an  expression  of  Australian 
feeling.  One  commentator,  for  instance,  who  had  objec- 
tions of  his  own  to  make,  accepted  it  broadly  as  "  a  clear 
and  forcible  expression  of  the  Australian  point  of  view,  and 
not  the  less  because  of  its  emphasis  (and  perhaps  exaggera- 
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tion)  of  the  problem  of  defence  against  Japan."  Another 
group  of  critics,  who  held  that  the  paper  overlooked  many 
important  considerations  in  "  the  relation  of  the  Pacific  to 
world-politics,"  agreed,  nevertheless,  that  "  Australia  felt 
less  concerned  than  formerly  in  the  growth  of  non- Asiatic 
Powers  in  the  Pacific;  and  that,  while  no  doubt  the  pre- 
dominance of  a  European  Power  might  threaten  her  poli- 
tically, the  danger  was  slight  in  the  face  of  the  menace 
to  her  civilization  which  would  be  involved  in  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  Asiatic  nations."  And  yet  a  third  group 
"  accepted  the  main  principles  laid  down,"  while  expressing 
some  surprise  that  there  was  no  reference  in  the  paper 
"  either  to  climatic  conditions  or  to  population  as  essential 
factors  in  the  problem  of  Australian  national  defence." 

Three  or  four  other  criticisms  should  not  be  overlooked. 
It  was  held  in  more  than  one  quarter  that  the  paper,  while 
insisting  rightly  on  the  inadequacy  of  any  alliance  as  a 
substitute  for  strength,  yet  underrated  the  merits  of  the 
Japanese  Alliance  by  allowing  much  too  little  for  its  value 
to  Japan.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that,  although  the  paper 
expressed  truly  enough  the  desire  of  Australians  for  special 
measures  of  defence  in  the  Pacific,  it  did  not  do  sufficient 
justice  to  their  feeling  that  the  security  of  Australasia 
rested  ultimately  upon  one  sole  condition — "  the  integrity 
and  continuance  of  the  British  Empire." 

Finally  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  was  shown 
regarding  the  purely  naval  side  of  the  article.  One  critic 
considered  that  too  little  allowance  had  been  made  for  the 
wish  of  the  Australian  people,  while  organizing  their  own 
naval  establishment,  to  associate  it  more  closely  than  at 
present  with  the  other  fleets  of  the  Empire.  Another  was  of 
opinion  that  injustice  had  been  done  to  the  Admiralty 
regarding  the  Agreement  of  1909.  A  third  very  able 
criticism — which  was  accompanied  by  a  memorandum 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  making  naval  bases  on  the 
northern  instead  of  the  southern  Australian  coasts- 
accepted  the  local  flotilla  policy,  but  held  that  there  was 
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also  needed  a  jointly  owned  deep-sea  Pacific  Fleet.  The 
article,  these  critics  complained,  indicated  the  need  of  such 
a  fleet,  but  did  not  show  how  it  was  to  be  raised  and  main- 
tained. And,  lastly,  a  writer  of  particular  authority  on 
constitutional  questions  observed  that,  while  the  paper 
stated  well  the  political  argument  for  a  local  fleet,  it  alto- 
gether minimized  the  diplomatic  and  other  difficulties  which 
such  a  fleet  might  create.  "  When  a  delicate  question  of 
policy  affecting  the  Pacific  is  under  consideration — as  to 
which  the  Australian  Government  may  be  very  imper- 
fectly informed  under  present  conditions — the  movements 
of  a  fleet  dictated  by  the  Australian  Government  will  be 
watched  with  the  closest  interest.  Fleets  are  used  in  peace 
as  well  as  in  war,  and  their  movements  are  a  well-recognized 
part  of  the  diplomatic  game." 

None  of  these  objections,  however,  were  put  forward 
in  serious  detraction  of  the  paper  as  a  statement  of  Aus- 
tralian views.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  just,  if  forcible,  expres- 
sion of  the  disappointment  and  bewilderment  caused  by 
the  present  attitude  of  the  British  Government  to  its  Pacific 
responsibilities,  and  also  as  a  sign  of  the  direction  which  the 
majority  of  Australians  would  at  present  like  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  future  to  take. 

Since  these  private  views  were  formulated  and  discussed, 
Senator  Millen,  Senator  Pearce's  successor  as  Common- 
wealth Minister  for  Defence,  has  issued  a  public  statement* 
which  shows  that  tl  ey  are  closely  in  accord  with  official 
opinion.  Senator  Millen  points  out  that,  according  to  Mr 
Churchill's  recent  statement  on  the  Navy  Estimates,  "a 
battle-cruiser  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  a  fleet-unit  provided 
by  the  Dominions/'  and  that  "the  presence  of  such 
vessels  in  the  Pacific  is  not  necessary  to  British  interests." 
This,  he  contends,  involves  a  change  of  policy  fatal  to  the 
Australian  naval  scheme,  which  was  approved  by  the  Ad- 
miralty in  1909,  and  to  the  Henderson  programme,  which 

*  Senator  Millen's   statement  was  issued  to  the  Australian  Press   on 
April  12,  and  fully  summarized  in  the  English  Press  on  the  following  day. 
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was  endorsed  by  the  Admiralty  in  1911.  He  proceeds  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  ability  and  at  some  length.  His  argu- 
ment seems  to  make  no  points  which  are  not  fairly  covered 
by  the  foregoing  statement  written  for  THE  ROUND  TABLE, 
but  his  conclusions  should  be  given  in  his  own  words.  Mr 
Churchill's  new  exposition  of  policy  involves,  he  says,  the 
following  eight  consequences: 

1 .  The  definite  non-fulfilment  by  the  Admiralty  of  obligations 
undertaken  by  the  1909  Agreement. 

2.  The  destruction  of  the  basis  on  which  the  Royal  Australian 
Navy  was  organized,  and  as  a  result  of  which  the  Australian 
people  committed  themselves  to  the  expenditure  of  several 
millions  of  public  money. 

3.  The  abandonment  of  those  features  of  the  Royal  Australian 
Navy  which  in  1909  were  regarded  by  the  Admiralty  as  most 
essential,  especially  the  expression  of  opinion  that  battle- 
cruisers  are  not  needed  in  the  Pacific,  and  should  be  sent  to 
Home  waters. 

4.  The  replacement  of  a  definite  inter-Imperial  co-operative 
policy  for  the  naval  defence  of  the  Pacific  by  an  un-co- 
ordinated,  ephemeral  scheme,  possessing  neither  permanence 
nor  clear  aim  and  function. 

5.  The  substitution  for  the  scheme  of  a  powerful  joint  Imperial 
fleet  in  the  Pacific  of  ineffective  isolated  units. 

6.  An    interpretation    of  the    effect    of    the   Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance  which  is  not  accepted  in  Australia  as  justified  by 
the  circumstances,  and,  if  adopted  by  the  Imperial  authorities 
in  either  1909  or  1911,  might  have  involved  a  serious  modi- 
fication of  the  scheme  recommended  in  those  years  by  the 
Admiralty  for  acceptance  by  the  Dominions. 

7.  The  ignoring  of  those  "other  considerations  "*  which  are  so 
important  from  the  wider  Imperial  point  of  view,  and  on  which 
the  Admiralty  laid  so  much  stress  in  1909. 

8.  The  announcement  of  a  vital  departure  in  many  important 
respects  from  a  policy  agreed  upon  between  the  Dominions 
and  the  Imperial  Government,  without  any  previous  consulta- 
tions with,  or  even  preliminary  notification  to,  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Dominions. 

These  conclusions  are,  he  declares,  so  serious  that  "  matters 
cannot  rest  where  they  are,  and  the  complete  change  of 

*  See  page  4. 1 5  below. 
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policy  announced  by  the  Admiralty  must  be  discussed  at 
the  conference  table." 

The  official  views  of  the  New  Zealand  Government  are  in 
purport  much  the  same.  Though  more  tentatively  expressed, 
the  recent  utterances  of  the  Minister  of  Defence,  Colonel 
Allen,  convey  the  same  belief  that  the  Agreement  of  1909 
has  been  broken  and  the  naval  position  of  the  Empire  there- 
by seriously  impaired.  Colonel  Allen  evidently  holds  also 
that  too  much  reliance  is  being  placed  upon  the  Japanese 
Alliance  as  a  substitute  for  a  fleet  stationed  in  Far  Eastern 
waters,  and  that  a  more  satisfactory  position  is  only  to  be 
attained  by  the  inception  of  naval  training  and  organization 
in  New  Zealand,  as  in  Australia,  on  national  lines.  Mr 
Massey,  the  Prime  Minister,  has  recently  expressed  very 
similar  views.  According  to  the  cables,  he  has  declared  that 
the  Japanese  Alliance  "  is  not  sufficient  protection  for  New 
Zealand,  and  New  Zealand,  therefore,  must  do  something 
for  herself."  "His  idea,"  the  cable  adds,  "was  that  Canada, 
Australia,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand  and  Great  Britain 
should  join  to  put  a  great  fighting  Navy  in  the  Pacific, 
which  he  believed  would  yet  become  the  battleground  of 
the  nations."*  The  naval  policy  lately  adopted  by  New  Zea- 
land in  accordance  with  these  ideas  was  described  in  detail 
in  the  last  issue  of  THE  ROUND  TABLE,!  and  some  further 
account  of  the  present  shaping  of  the  public  mind  upon  it 
will  be  found  in  the  New  Zealand  contribution  to  the  pre- 
sent issue. tjlt  represents  an  important  new  departure  which 
needs  to  be  taken  carefully  into  account.  Public  opinion  on 
the  subject  is  still  apparently  vague,  divided  and  uncertain; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  the  departure  has  begun  and  is 
likely  to  proceed. 

All  this  movement  of  opinion  in  the  Pacific  communities 
is  a  very  significant  factor  from  both  the  naval  and  the 
diplomatic  standpoint,  and  British  statesmen  are  called 

*  See  cable  from  Wellington  in  The  Times,  May  29. 
fSee  ROUND  TABLE,  March,  1914,  pp.  382-9. 
t  See  pp.  587-90  below. 
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upon  to  study  and  appreciate  it.  In  the  following  pages 
reference  is  made  chiefly  to  the  Australian  position,  because 
it  is  at  present  more  keenly  felt  and  more  precisely  formu- 
lated; but  most  of  the  considerations  discussed  apply  as  well 
to  New  Zealand  as  to  Australia,  and  with  some  qualifica- 
tions to  Canada.  India  is  not  mentioned  as  one  of  the  possible 
participants  in  Pacific  defence,  although  she  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  such  by  speakers  and  writers  who  pay  little 
other  attention  to  her  interests.  Whatever  the  future  may 
show,  she  has  at  present  enough  to  do  within  her  own 
borders  and  in  the  seas  and  territories  immediately  about 
her.  Her  annual  contribution  to  her  own  defence  already 
amounts  to  twenty  millions  sterling,  and  it  may  have  to  be 
increased  to  meet  her  own  necessities.  General  principles  for 
the  application  of  Indian  revenues  to  defence  were  carefully 
laid  down  by  the  Welby  Commission  in  1900.*  If  those 
principles  are  to  be  in  any  way  revised,  it  must  only  be  with 
the  full  consent  of  the  Government  of  India,  which  should 
henceforth  be  independently  represented  in  any  Conference 
connected  with  the  Eastern  defences  of  the  Empire. 

*  The  Commission  adopted  a  minute,  submitted  by  Lord  Northbrook, 
which  limited  Indian  participation  to  expenditure  in  certain  geographical 
areas.  On  this  principle  it  was  held  that  India  had  "  direct  and  substan- 
tial interest"  in  all  questions  affecting  her  own  frontiers  and  the 
contiguous  territories,  Persia,  the  coast  and  islands  of  Arabia  and  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  Siam.  She  was  considered  to  have  the  same  "  direct  and 
substantial  interest "  in  keeping  open  the  Suez  Canal  and  in  "  the  main- 
tenance of  order  and  established  government  in  Egypt  so  far  as  the  Suez 
Canal  is  affected  thereby  "  ;  but  only  "  a  modified  interest "  in  questions 
affecting  China  and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  no  "  direct  or  substantial 
interest"  in  "Japan  or  countries  and  islands  east  and  south  of  China."  It 
was  pointed  out,  however,  that  "  special  cases  "  might  arise  extending  her 
direct  interest  to  regions  outside  these  areas,  and  it  was  suggested  that 
such  cases  might  be  referred  to  a  special  arbitrating  tribunal.  See  Report 
of  the  Welby  Commission  on  Indian  Expenditure,  Cd  131,  1900,  pp.  111-6. 
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II.  THE  NAVAL  AGREEMENT  OF   1909 

IT  is  impossible,  of  course,  altogether  to  detach  the 
naval  policy  of  any  period  from  the  diplomatic  history 
of  that  period ;  the  two  are  always  interacting,  and  must 
be  studied  together  if  they  are  to  be  rightly  understood. 
But  a  considerable  part  of  the  grievance  felt  by  Australians 
arises  from  the  course  taken  by  the  internal  politics  of  the 
Empire ;  and  since  these  are  criticized  on  their  own  account 
with  little  reference  to  the  parallel  movement  of  inter- 
national affairs,  it  will  be  simplest  to  look  first  at  the  history 
of  the  naval  question  as  between  the  British  and  the  Domin- 
ion Govern  merits  in  order  to  see  what  exactly  the  Admiralty 
has  said  and  done. 

The  naval  crisis  of  1909  opened  a  new  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  Imperial  defence ;  but  for  more  than  twenty  years 
before  that  memorable  spring  the  need  of  naval  co-operation 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions,  and  the  problem 
presented  by  it,  had  forced  themselves  intermittently 
upon  the  public  mind. 

Such  Conferences  as  had  been  held  had  hitherto  fallen 
broadly  into  two  divisions.  From  1887  to  1902  the  British 
Government  had  consistently  endeavoured' — though  with 
slight  success — to  call  attention  to  the  obligation  which  it 
felt  to  be  owed  by  all  the  Dominions  to  the  Navy.  The 
first  proposal — that  of  plain  money  contributions — was 
soon  abandoned  for  suggestions  which  aimed  at  associating 
contribution  with  some  degree  of  responsibility  and  control. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  all  such  suggestions  were  con- 
trary to  the  political  sentiment  of  the  Dominions,  which 
manifested  through  their  representatives  a  strong  and  grow- 
ing desire  to  substitute  commercial  consolidation  by  means 
of  preferential  duties  for  the  joint  organization  of  de- 
fence. The  climax  of  this  movement  was  reached  in  the 
Conference  of  1902,  which  finally  determined  Mr  Cham- 
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berlain  upon  his  policy  of  Imperial  Preference  and  Tariff 
Reform.  Meanwhile  the  sense  of  nationalism  called  forth 
by  the  experiences  of  the  South  African  war  was  growing 
apace;  and  when,  in  1905,  Mr  Chamberlain's  commercial 
policy  was  decisively  defeated  at  the  polls,  the  advent 
of  a  new  Government  in  England  which  advocated  dis- 
armament, deprecated  all  further  organization  of  the 
Empire  for  defence,  and  returned  in  Imperial  relations 
generally  to  the  laisser-faire  tradition  of  nineteenth-century 
Liberalism,  synchronized  with  a  certain  centrifugal  move- 
ment of  opinion  in  all  the  Dominions  except  New  Zealand. 
The  Conference  of  1907  did  little  more  than  register  these 
clearly  marked  tendencies. 

Such  was  the  situation  on  the  eve  of  the  great  events 
which  produced,  only  two  years  later,  the  Defence  Con- 
ference of  1909.  The  Hague  Conference  of  1907  had 
already  proved  in  that  year  that  hopes  of  a  general  European 
disarmament  were  entirely  illusory.  In  the  following  year 
Austria,  supported  by  Germany,  brought  Europe  to  the 
verge  of  war  by  suddenly  annexing  Bosnia-Herzegovina 
in  defiance  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  At  the  same  time 
the  rivalry  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  was  gravely 
accentuated  by  the  introduction  of  a  third  German  Navy 
Law,  providing  for  a  greatly  increased  programme  of  ships. 
Finally,  in  March  of  the  following  year,  came  the  "  scare  " 
produced  by  the  discovery  of  the  acceleration  of  shipbuilding 
in  the  German  yards. 

There  followed  a  strong  popular  reaction  from  the 
laisser-aller  of  the  preceding  three  years.  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  special 
authority  of  the  Minister  most  closely  in  touch  with  inter- 
national affairs,  had  declared  that  "  a  new  situation " 
was  created  by  the  German  programme.  "  There  is  no 
dispute,"  he  said,  "  ....  that  in  order  to  meet  the  German 
fleet  when  it  is  completed  we  shall  have  to  build  a  new  fleet 
of  our  own,  more  powerful  than  any  we  have  yet  got.'* 
The  effect  produced  throughout  the  Empire  by  these  words 
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was  profound.  The  immediate  result  was  the  offer  of  two 
Dreadnoughts  to  the  navy,  one  (with  the  promise  of 
another,  if  necessary)  from  New  Zealand,  and  one  from 
Australia.  The  Canadian  Parliament  also  passed  a  resolution 
recognizing  "  the  duty  of  the  people  of  Canada  ...  to 
assume  in  larger  measure  the  responsibilities  of  defence," 
and  declaring  that  it  would  cordially  approve  any  expendi- 
ture required  for  "  the  speedy  organization  of  a  Canadian 
Naval  Service."  It  was  obviously  necessary  that  the  new 
energies  thus  manifested  should  be  co-ordinated  so  far 
as  possible,  and  invitations  were  accordingly  issued  by  the 
British  Government  to  a  subsidiary  conference,  "  to  discuss 
the  general  question  of  naval  and  military  defence  of  the 
Empire,  with  special  reference  to  the  Canadian  resolution 
and  to  the  proposals  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia." 
Meanwhile  a  strong  popular  campaign  had  developed  in 
England  in  favour  of  doubling  the  shipbuilding  programme 
of  the  year,  and  the  Government,  which  had  laid  down 
only  four  Dreadnoughts  in  the  two  preceding  years,  found 
itself  ultimately  compelled  to  provide  a  programme  of  no 
less  than  eight  for  the  single  year  1909. 

The  subsidiary  Imperial  Conference  met  in  the  same 
year,  and  framed  the  Agreement  on  which  the  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  Governments  have  since  acted. 

Two  things  were  clear  from  the  outset.  In  the  first  place, 
the  comparative  indifference  shown  by  the  Premiers 
at  previous  Conferences  to  the  needs  of  defence  had  given 
way,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  the  New  Zealand  and 
Australian  Governments,  to  a  keen  desire  for  more  solid 
participation  in  the  task  of  maintaining  their  own  security. 
But  the  events  of  the  preceding  years  had  also  had  another 
effect,  which  was  to  set  aside  entirely  the  old  ideas  of 
central  organization  and  control  in  favour  of  the  creation 
of  local  fleets. 

The  victory  of  Japan  over  Russia,  the  conclusion  of 
the  second  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  in  1905,  the  Anglo- 
French  Agreement  of  the  previous  year,  and  finally  the 
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great  development  of  German  authority  in  Europe,  had 
already  led,  before  the  Conference  of  1907,  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  majority  of  British  men-of-war  from  out- 
lying stations  for  the  purpose  of  concentration  in  and 
near  the  North  Sea.  Australia  had  thus  seen  an  immense 
reduction  of  British  naval  strength  in  the  Pacific  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  triumph  of  Japan  was  rousing 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  external  aspects 
of  national  policy  and  causing  in  particular  some  anxious 
inquiry  into  the  sanctions  of  the  "  White  Australia  "  ideal. 
English  sympathy  with  that  ideal  was  regarded  at  the 
time  as  a  doubtful  quantity  (there  is  indeed  a  tendency 
to  doubt  English  sympathy  still),  and  these  anxieties 
combined  with  the  natural  promptings  of  nationalist 
sentiment  to  set  opinion  running  strongly  in  favour  of  a 
local  fleet.  The  offer  of  the  Dreadnought  to  Great  Britain 
had  been  accompanied  by  a  change  of  Governments  (the 
precarious  balance  of  three  parties  being  still  the  dominant 
feature  of  Federal  politics),  and  it  was  fairly  certain  that 
Australian  sentiment  would  not  wholeheartedly  support  the 
Dreadnought  policy  unless  it  were  reconciled  in  some  way 
with  the  aspirations  and  anxieties  of  Australian  nationalism. 

The  natural  result  was  to  establish  co-operation,  instead 
of  concentration,  as  the  main  principle  of  the  schemes  pro- 
pounded to  the  Conference — a  method  which  tallied  well 
with  the  Imperial  policy  of  the  British  Government  of  the 
day. 

The  Admiralty  accordingly  took  the  initiative  in  pre- 
senting a  Memorandum*  to  the  Conference  which  embodied 
the  new  idea.  Faithful  to  the  eternal  principles  of  strategy,  it 
pointed  out,  to  begin  with,  that  the  method  calculated  to  give 
the  "  maximum  of  power  "  for  a  given  expenditure  would  be 
"  for  all  parts  of  the  Empire  to  contribute  according  to  their 
needs  and  resources  to  the  maintenance  of  the  British  navy." 
But  this  method,  it  frankly  recognized,  was  incompatible 

*  See  Correspondence  and  Papers  relating  to  the  Conference  [Cd.  4948, 
1909],  pp.  20-3. 
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with  the  political  character  of  the  Imperial  system,  since  the 
"  individual  national  sentiment  "  of  the  larger  Dominions 
required  the  creation  of  local  naval  forces  which  would 
serve  as  the  foundation  of  "  future  Dominion  navies  " 
as  well  as  contribute  materially  to  immediate  security.  The 
Memorandum  proceeded  therefore  to  formulate  certain 
principles  for  the  guidance  of  Dominions  desiring  to 
create  a  navy.  The  first  of  these  was  the  establishment  of  a 
special  kind  of  "  fleet  unit,''  consisting  of  a  battle-cruiser, 
three  light  cruisers,  six  destroyers  and  three  submarines. 
The  second  was  the  maintenance  of  a  common  standard  in 
shipbuilding,  armament,  warlike  stores,  training  and  disci- 
pline. The  third  (which  the  Admiralty  assumed  without 
foundation  to  have  been  generally  recognized  by  the 
Dominions)  was  that  in  time  of  war  the  local  naval  forces 
should  come  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Admiralty. 

These  recommendations  harmonized  well  with  certain 
suggestions  for  the  organization  of  an  Australian  naval 
force  put  forward  by  the  Federal  Labour  Ministry*  just 
before  the  change  of  Government  and  the  subsequent  offer 
of  an  Australian  Dreadnought.  They  were  accordingly 
accepted  in  full  by  the  Australian  representative,  subject 
to  some  temporary  assistance  from  Imperial  funds.  New 
Zealand  also  accepted  them  in  a  modified  form,  which 
absolved  her  from  any  responsibility  for  the  organization 
of  the  unit  in  which  she  took  part.f  Canada,  on  the  other 
hand,  considered  the  proposals  unsuitable  to  her  double 
seaboard,  and  decided  to  make  a  start  with  two  light 
cruisers,  to  be  stationed  one  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  other 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  for  the  purpose  of  training  seamen  for 
a  Canadian  fleet. 

In  the  Memorandum  summarizing  the  results  of  the 
Conference  with  the  Australian  representatives,!  the 

*  See  Cd.  4,948, 1909,  pp.  3-5. 

f  A  full  statement  of  the  course  of  New  Zealand  policy  will  be  found  in 
the  New  Zealand  article  contributed  to  the  last  number  of  THE  ROUND 
TABLE,  March,  1914,  pp.  382-9.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  it  here. 

I  See  Cd.  4,948, 1909,  pp.  35-6. 
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Admiralty  further  explained  that  "  the  Australian  Fleet 
unit  should  form  part  of  the  Eastern  Fleet  of  the  Empire, 
to  be  composed  of  similar  units  of  the  Royal  Navy,  to  be 
known  as  the  China  and  the  East  Indies  units  respectively 
and  the  Australian  unit."  The  Prime  Minister  explained 
the  arrangement  in  similar  terms  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
"  A  remodelling  of  the  squadrons  maintained  in  Far 
Eastern  waters  was,"  he  said,  "considered  on  the  basis 
of  establishing  a  Pacific  Fleet,  to  consist  of  three  units  in 
the  East  Indies,  Australia,  and  China  seas,  each  comprising, 
with  some  variations,  a  large  armoured  cruiser  of  the  '  In- 
domitable '  type,  three  second-class  cruisers  of  the  '  Bristol ' 
type,  six  destroyers  of  the  River  class,  and  three  submarines 
of  the  '  C  '  class."*  No  date  was  put  forward  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  complementary  units,  but  an  indication 
was  given  as  to  the  China  unit  in  the  letter  written  by  Sir 
Joseph  Ward  to  the  First  Lord  to  summarize  the  result 
of  the  New  Zealand  negotiations.  The  China  unit,  it  was 
there  stated,  was  "  to  be  taken  in  hand  and  completed 
before  the  end  of  1912."  Mr  McKenna,  however,  did  not 
mention  the  date  in  his  reply ,f  which  simply  declared  that 
"  part  of  the  China  Fleet  unit,  as  set  out  by  you,  will 
be  maintained  in  New  Zealand  wraters  as  their  headquarters" 
— the  "  part  "  referred  to  consisting  of  two  "  Bristols," 
three  destroyers  and  two  submarines.  For  the  rest,  the 
arrangement  was  left  vague,  Sir  Joseph  Ward  merely  noting 
that  the  First  Lord  had  "  explained  that  the  general  idea 
underlying  the  Admiralty  Memorandum  was  that  the 
present  East  Indies,  China,  and  Australian  Squadrons 
should  be  treated  strategically  as  one  Far  Eastern  or, 
as  you  thought  a  preferable  term,  Pacific  Station,  and  that 
each  of  the  principal  portions  of  this  station  should  have  a 
complete  Fleet  unit." 

It  is  obvious  now  that,  despite  the  best  of  intentions  on 
all  sides,  this  Agreement  left  room  for  misunderstandings 

*  Mr  Asquith,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  August  26,  1909. 
t  See  Cd.  4,948, 1909,  pp.  27-8. 
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of  the  most  serious  kind.  The  Admiralty  was  clearly 
doing  its  utmost  to  give  full  play  in  the  defensive 
system  of  the  Empire  to  the  stimulus  and  inspiration  of 
nationalism;  but  it  knew  its  business  well  enough  to 
realize  that  its  freedom  of  action  in  stationing  its  own 
ships  could  not  possibly  be  signed  away,  for  however 
short  a  period.  The  international  situation  changes  from 
month  to  month,  and  from  year  to  year;  and  no  First  Lord 
or  Foreign  Secretary  who  understands  his  responsibilities 
can  possibly  pledge  himself  to  any  course  of  action  three 
years  ahead.  The  policy  proper  to  the  moment,  and  with  it 
the  appropriate  disposition  of  ships,  must  depend  upon 
the  circumstances  of  the  moment.  It  is  difficult  enough  to 
estimate  these  accurately  even  in  the  two-year  period 
covered  by  the  Navy  Estimates  every  spring ;  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  estimate  them  over  such  a  period  as  seemed  to 
be  covered  by  the  Agreement  of  1909. 

It  is  worth  while  cultivating  wisdom  after  the  event  in 
order  to  possess  it  before  the  event  in  future.  Those  who 
hoped  most  of  the  1909  Agreement  must  realize  now  that 
it  was  a  product  of  the  wrong  kind  of  political  opportunism. 
Its  makers  took  the  line  of  least  political  resistance  at  the 
moment,  and  left  the  result  to  chance;  they  gave  loose 
undertakings,  and  overlooked  the  difficulties.  Such  arrange- 
ments should  never  have  been  made.  It  will  only  be  necessary 
to  examine  these  difficulties  very  briefly  to  show  why  the 
policy  of  the  Admiralty  has  since  been  changed. 

The  "  fleet  unit  "  of  1909  was  something  quite  unknown 
to  previous  naval  practice.  It  was  not,  in  reality,  a  naval 
disposition,  but  a  political  one.  It  disregarded  some  naval 
principles  of  great  importance  by  stationing  ships  of  the 
line  in  places  far  removed  from  other  ships  of  their  own 
character,  and  thus  divorcing  them  from  their  proper  func- 
tions. Dreadnoughts  and  their  crews  can  only  serve  their 
proper  ends  in  combination  with  other  Dreadnoughts.  They 
should  be  stationed  where  squadron-training  can  be  steadily 
carried  out  in  time  of  peace,  and  where  they  may  have  other 
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Dreadnoughts  to  face  in  time  of  war.  Any  other  disposition 
involves,  from  the  naval  point  of  view,  great  waste  of  material 
and  men.  The  "  fleet  units  "  of  the  projected  "  Eastern 
Fleet  of  the  Empire  "  were  obviously  devised  without  re- 
gard for  this  consideration.  No  two  of  the  proposed 
"  units  "  would,  in  normal  circumstances,  have  been  less 
than  four  thousand  miles  apart,  and  only  one  of  them 
would  ordinarily  have  been  within  four  thousand  miles  of 
a  foreign  squadron  of  similar  character.  The  scheme  there- 
fore assumed  that  the  Admiralty  would  be  able  to  spare 
eight  of  its  most  modern  ships  (of  which  two  would  be 
ships  of  the  line  or  their  equivalent,  carrying  very  large 
trained  crews)  for  purposes  which,  however  important 
politically,  had  very  little  relation  to  the  cardinal  naval 
purpose  of  massing  superior  force  and  training  where  imme- 
diately required  to  assert  the  command  of  the  sea. 

The  folly  of  this  assumption  must  have  been  plain  to  all 
who  attended  the  Imperial  Conference  two  years  later  in 
1911.  In  the  interval  the  pressure  of  European  naval  com- 
petition had  steadily  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  inter- 
national tension  in  the  Far  East  had  been  sensibly  relaxed, 
and  the  potential  strength  of  Great  Britain  in  that  area, 
though  unrepresented  by  a  large  fleet,  was  being  illus- 
trated by  the  keenness  of  Japanese  statesmen  to  renew  for 
a  fresh  period  of  ten  years  the  Alliance  of  1905.  In  these 
circumstances  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1911,  after  full 
discussion  of  the  international  situation  in  the  joint  sittings 
with  the  Committee  of  Defence,  approved  the  renewal  of 
the  Japanese  Alliance  for  the  period  1911-1921  on  terms 
distinctly  more  favourable  to  the  Empire  than  those  of 
1905.  It  was  part  of  this  agreement  that  Great  Britain  should 
maintain  in  the  Far  East  a  squadron  stronger  than  that  of 
any  other  European  Power;  and  that  she  has  more  than 
done.  It  followed  that  she  was  under  no  necessity  to  detach 
any  of  the  most  modern  ships  in  her  fast  expanding  pro- 
grammes for  service  in  Far  Eastern  waters,  since  such  ships 
were  not  required  in  those  waters  to  face  any  potential 
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enemy  ships  of  equal  speed  and  strength.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  concentration  and  increase  of  British  naval 
power  in  European  waters  was  itself  a  guarantee  of  the 
status  quo  in  the  Pacific,  at  least  against  adventures  by  other 
European  Governments. 

The  1909  Agreement  was  thus  already  an  anachronism  by 
1912,  the  year  in  which  the  China  unit  should  have  been  com- 
pleted, if  the  Admiralty  policy  had  remained  as  outlined  to 
Sir  Joseph  Ward.  If  the  Japanese  Alliance  had  not  been  re- 
newed, measures  would  by  then  have  become  necessary  to 
put  something  adequate  in  its  place  before  its  expiry  in  1915, 
and  that  something  must  necessarily  have  been  a  naval 
arrangement  of  a  much  more  practical  character  than  the 
"  Eastern  Fleet  of  the  Empire  "  vaguely  proposed  in  1909. 
Since,  however,  the  Alliance  had  been  renewed,  the  naval 
position  in  the  Pacific  was  made  good  for  another  ten  years. 
It  was  obvious,  therefore,  that  from  the  purely  naval 
point  of  view,  the  establishment  of  the  East  Indies  and 
China  "  fleet  units  "  was  neither  necessary  nor  even 
desirable. 

Even  so,  there  may  still  have  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why 
the  Australian  policy  $er  se  should  not  be  extended  success- 
fully with  a  view  to  some  better  scheme  of  naval  combina- 
tion at  a  later  date.  Thus,  if  Canada  has  undertaken  at 
that  time  to  carry  out  a  scheme  of  local  development  on 
the  Australian  plan,  the  method  of  co-operation  between 
the  two  Dominion  fleets  and  the  British  Navy  might 
conceivably  have  been  left  over  for  reconsideration  at  another 
Defence  Conference.  Such  at  any  rate  was  the  hope  widely 
felt  in  Australia  when  Mr  Borden  came  to  England  to 
confer  with  the  Admiralty  in  the  summer  of  1912. 

The  expectation  was  certainly  not  unreasonable,  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  advice  laid  before  Canada,  as 
before  the  other  Dominions,  in  1909;  but  like  the  rest  of  that 
advice,  it  was  put  out  of  court  by  another  unexpected 
change  in  the  naval  situation,  produced  by  the  Fifth  German 
Navy  Law,  of  1912.  The  effect  of  the  Law  was  set  out 
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in  detail  in  the  Memorandum*  prepared  for  the  Canadian 
Government  by  the  Admiralty  in  October  of  that  year. 
Only  the  main  result  need  be  stated  here. 

The  policy  of  local  development  with  Admiralty  sup- 
port recommended  to  Australia  was  only  practicable 
on  the  assumption  that  officers  and  skilled  ratings  would 
be  available  from  the  British  establishment  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  man  the  Australian  ships  until  the  Common- 
wealth could  itself  recruit  and  train  the  full  complement 
required.  There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  doubt 
upon  this  essential  point  in  1909.  Attention  was  then  con- 
centrated upon  the  provision  of  ships,  and  the  authorities 
do  not  appear  to  have  realized  that,  if  programmes  went 
on  increasing,  the  ships  laid  down  might  soon  exceed 
the  available  supply  of  trained  men.  Ships  take  on  the 
average  two  years  to  complete;  seamen  take  four  years  to 
train;  the  skilled  personnel  take  from  eight  years  to  ten. 
Recruiting  and  training  had  been  damped  down  during 
the  years  1906-9,  and  even  in  the  subsequent  year,  or  two 
years,  they  were  kept  below  the  numbers  required  by  the 
expansion  of  the  Fleet.  When,  therefore,  as  a  result  of  the 
German  Navy  Law  of  1912,  it  became  necessary,  over  and 
above  the  manning  of  new  ships,  to  keep  a  much  larger 
number  of  older  ships  in  full  commission,  the  strain  upon 
the  British  personnel  became  much  too  great  to  permit  of 
men  being  spared  for  ships  not  directly  available  in  the 
critical  theatres  at  the  outbreak  of  war. 

The  position  was  explained  by  Mr  Churchill  in  a  letter 
to  Mr  Borden  read  in  the  Canadian  Parliament!  on 
March  10,  1913: 

"  The  Admiralty  will,  of  course,  loyally  endeavour 
to  facilitate  the  development  of  any  practicable  naval 
policy  which  may  commend  itself  to  Canada;  but  the 
prospects  of  their  being  able  to  co-operate  to  any 
great  extent  in  manning  the  units  is  now  much  less 

*  See  Parliamentary  Paper,  Cd.  6,513, 1912. 
t  See  Canadian  Hansard,  vol.  XLVI,  No.  54,  pp.  5,342-3. 
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than  it  would  have  been  at  the  time  of  the  Imperial 
Conference  of  1909. 

"  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  new  German 
Navy  Law  has  necessitated  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  ships  which  His  Majesty's  Government 
must  keep  in  commission,  and  all  our  manning  re- 
sources are  now  strained  to  their  utmost  limits,  more 
especially  as  regards  lieutenants,  specialist  officers 
(gunnery,  torpedo,  and  navigation),  and  the  numerous 
skilled  professional  ratings  which  cannot  be  improvised 
or  obtained  except  by  years  of  careful  training.  .  .  . 
The  provision  of  two  fleet  units  consisting  of  the  most 
modern  ships  would  divert  from  their  necessary 
stations  large  numbers  of  very  efficient  officers  and 
men  which  would  have  to  be  lent  by  the  Admiralty. 
The  case  of  the  Australian  unit  stands  on  a  different 
footing,  for  its  establishment  directly  relieves  the 
British  ships  hitherto  maintained  on  the  Australian 
stations,  thus  ultimately  setting  free  a  considerable 
number  of  men.  Looking  to  the  far  greater  manning 
difficulties  which  now  exist  than  formerly  in  1909, 
the  establishment  of  two  such  units  would  place  a 
strain  upon  the  resources  of  the  Admiralty  which,  with 
all  the  will  in  the  world,  they  could  not  undertake  to 
meet." 

In  the  last  two  years  recruiting  has  been  carried  on  for 
the  Navy  at  a  much  increased  rate;  the  full  numbers  have 
been  enlisted  which  it  was  possible  to  train.  But  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  any  considerable  margin  of  trained 
personnel  is  once  more  available  for  service  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  strategic  dispositions  of  the 
Admiralty  and  of  potential  enemy  fleets. 

It  will  be  clear  from  this  review  that  the  Agreement  of 
1909  had  the  defects  as  well  as  the  qualities  of  its  political 
character.  Recognizing,  as  no  Imperial  Conference  had  yet 
done,  that  the  national  sentiment  of  the  Dominions  was 
one  of  the  strong  foundations  of  the  Imperial  system,  it 
sought  to  give  due  expression  to  that  sentiment  in  the 
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policy  which  it  proclaimed.  But  in  pursuing  this  essential 
aim  the  Agreement  carried  political  opportunism  to  the 
point  of  disregarding  all  principles,  but  those  which  hap- 
pened to  be  convenient  at  the  time.  It  made  a  policy 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment  without  con- 
sidering the  certainty  that  the  circumstances  wrould  change 
before  the  policy  could  be  carried  out;  and  it  ignored  the 
equally  essential  fact  that,  wrhen  the  circumstances  did 
change,  the  action  of  the  British  Government,  because  of 
its  supreme  and  undivided  responsibility,  must  necessarily 
be  governed  by  naval  principle,  and  the  immediate  require- 
ments of  Imperial  security;  and  that  such  a  result  would 
unfortunately  lay  the  British  Government  open  to  the 
charge  of  bad  faith,  at  any  rate  in  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, in  the  former  of  which  great  liabilities  had  been  in- 
curred on  the  assumption  that  the  policy  of  the  Conference 
was  permanent.  As  it  happened,  naval  principle  in  the  new 
conditions  proved  quite  incompatible  with  the  political 
dispositions  outlined  in  the  Agreement.  The  Agreement 
therefore  went  to  the  winds. 

The  pressure  in  Europe  grew  apace;  the  pressure  in  the 
Pacific  was  reduced.  International  antagonisms  nearly 
reached  the  flash  point  in  Europe;  in  the  Pacific  they  were 
firmly  kept  under  by  the  renewal  of  the  Alliance  between 
Great  Britain  and  Japan.  These  were  hard  facts  recognized 
by  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1911,  but  not  foreseen  by  the 
Defence  Conference  of  1909.  Mr  Churchill  pointed  the 
moral  with  his  customary  lucidity  in  his  statements  on  the 
Navy  Estimates  in  last  March. 

"  The  safety  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  [he  then 
said]  is  secured  by  the  naval  power,  and  the  Alliance, 
which  is  based  on  the  naval  power,  of  Great  Britain. 
No  European  state  would,  or  could,  invade  or  conquer 
New  Zealand  or  Australia  unless  the  British  Navy  had 
been  destroyed.  The  same  naval  power  of  Great 
Britain  in  European  waters  also  protects  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  from  any  present  danger  from  Japan  .... 
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The  situation  in  the  Pacific  will  be  absolutely  regulated 
by  the  decision  in  European  waters.  Two  or  three 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  Dreadnoughts,  if  brought 
into  line  in  the  decision  theatre,  might  turn  the  scale 
and  make  victory  not  merely  certain  but  complete.  The 
same  two  or  three  Dreadnoughts  in  Australian  waters 
would  be  useless  the  day  after  the  defeat  of  the  British 
Navy  in  home  waters.  Their  assistance  would  only 
serve  to  prolong  the  agony  without  altering  the  course 
of  events.  Their  effectiveness  would  have  been  destroyed 
by  events  which  had  taken  place  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe,  just  as  surely  as  if  they  had  been  sunk  in 
the  battle.  The  Admiralty  are  bound  to  uphold  and 
proclaim  broad  principles  of  unity  in  command  and 
in  strategic  conceptions,  and  of  concentration  in  the 
decisive  theatre  and  for  the  decisive  event."* 

The  force  of  this  doctrine  is  illustrated  by  the  comments 
of  the  greatest  living  writer  on  naval  strategy,  Admiral  Ma- 
han,  in  a  context  almost  exactly  parallel  to  Mr  Churchill's. 
In  Admiral  Mahan's  book  on  Naval  Administration  and 
Warfare:  Some  General  Principles,  published  in  1908, 
there  is  an  essay  entitled  "  A  Retrospect  upon  the  Japan- 
Russia  War."f  "  Among  the  most  important  lessons  of  this 
war  " — Admiral  Mahan  writes — "  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant, as  also  one  easily  understood  and  which  exemplifies  a 
principle  of  warfare  of  ageless  application — is  the  inexpedi- 
ency, the  terrible  danger,  of  dividing  the  battle-fleet,  even 
in  times  of  peace,  into  fractions  individually  smaller  than 
those  of  a  possible  enemy."  At  the  outbreak  of  war  a  great 
part  of  the  battle  strength  of  the  Russian  Fleet  was  in  Euro- 
pean waters;  another  part  had  been  based  upon  Port  Arthur 
and  Vladivostock.  Separated,  these  squadrons  were  indivi- 
dually weaker  than  the  concentrated  Japanese  fleet ;  together, 
they  would  have  been  superior. 

In  a  vivid  passage  the  sailor  pictures  the  statesmen  in 
council  upon  this  course : 

*  Statement  on  Navy  Estimates,  Hansard,  March  17,  1914,  pp. 
1927-9. 

•f  Naval  Administration  and  Warfare,  pp.  167-173. 
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"  From  the  military  point  of  view  the  absurdity  of 
the  procedure  is  clear;  but  for  national  safety  it  has  to 
be  equally  clear  to  statesmen  and  to  people.  An  outside 
observer,  with  some  little  acquired  knowledge  of  the 
workings  of  men's  minds,  needs  small  imagination  to 
hear  the  arguments  at  the  Russian  Council  Board. 
*  Things  are  looking  squally  in  the  East,'  says  one; 
c  the  fleet  ought  to  be  increased.'  *  Increased,'  says 
another,  '  you  may  say  so.  All  the  ships  we  have  ought 
to  be  sent,  and  together,  the  instant  they  can  be  got 
ready.'  '  Oh,  but,'  rejoins  a  third,  '  consider  how  ex- 
posed our  Baltic  shores  would  be  in  case  war  against  us 
should  be  declared  by  Great  Britain,  which  already 
has  an  understanding  with  Japan.'  The  obvious  reply, 
that  in  case  Great  Britain  did  declare  war,  the  only 
thing  to  be  done  with  the  Baltic  fleet  would  be  to 
smuggle  it  close  inside  the  guns  of  Cronstadt,  would 
probably  be  made;  if  it  was  it  was  not  heeded.  In  a 
representative  Government  would  doubtless  have  been 
heard  the  further  remark,  *  The  feeling  in  our  coast 
towns,  at  seeing  no  ships  left  for  their  protection, 
would  be  so  strong  that  I  doubt  if  the  party  could 
carry  the  next  election.'  Against  this  there  is  no 
provision  except  popular  understanding  ;  operative 
perhaps  in  the  interior,  where  there  is  no  occasion  for 
fright."* 

Admiral  Mahan  is,  of  course,  presenting  this  picture  for 
the  benefit  of  his  countrymen  in  the  United  States.  "  To 
an  instructed,  thoughtful,  naval  mind  in  the  United 
States,"  he  says,  "  there  is  no  contingency  affecting  the 
country,  as  interested  in  the  navy,  so  menacing  as  the  fear 
of  popular  clamour  influencing  an  irresolute,  or  militarily 
ignorant,  administration  to  divide  the  battleship  force  into 
two  divisions,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific."  But  his  argu- 
ment applies  absolutely  to  the  situation  which  has  con- 
fronted the  British  Admiralty  since  1909.  He  quotes  em- 
phatically, as  though  in  answer  to  the  politicians,  the  saying 
of  a  French  author  that  "  naval  strategy  is  as  necessary  in 
peace  as  in  war."  Bad  strategy  is  bad  statesmanship.  Russia 

*  Naval  Administration  and  Warfare,  pp.  170-1. 
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lost  her  war  with  Japan  through  faulty  dispositions  made 
in  time  of  peace.  The  Russian  Government  divided  the 
fleet,  conceiving  in  that  course  a  gain  of  position  and  no  loss 
of  total  strength ;  the  fact  was  that  position  was  of  merely 
secondary  importance  as  compared  with  concentration, 
since  the  total  strength  of  the  fleet  was  not  sufficient  to 
make  it  superior  in  both  theatres  at  once.  "  It  would  have 
mattered  little,"  the  Admiral  concludes,  "  whether,  being 
united,  the  outbreak  of  the  war  found  it  in  the  Baltic  or  in 
Vladivostok.  'That  it  could  come,  as  did  Rozhestvensky,  but 
in  double  his  force,  would  have  been  a  fact  no  less  emphatic 
when  in  the  Baltic  than  in  the  Far  East"  The  disposition 
best  calculated  to  win  in  war  is  that  most  likely  to  maintain 
peace.  Had  the  Russian  Fleet  not  been  divided  in  deference 
to  false  ideas  of  security,  the  war  might  never  have  occurred. 
The  words  italicized  constitute,  from  a  purely  naval 
standpoint,  the  final  condemnation  of  the  Agreement  of 
1909.  If  it  is  true  that  "  naval  strategy  is  as  necessary  in 
peace  as  in  war,"  that  maxim  applies  with  special  force  to 
the  naval  dispositions  of  the  British  Empire,  which  are 
primarily  made,  not  to  win  wars,  but  to  prevent  them. 


III.  THE  ANGLO-JAPANESE  TREATY  AND 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  BALANCE 

\  USTRALIAN  critics  of  Admiralty  policy  will  prob- 
^jLably  admit  that,  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  purely  naval 
argument  is  conclusive.  But — they  may  justly  say — the 
Admiralty  itself  pointed  out  in  1909  that  the  purely  naval 
argument  could  not  be  regarded  as  covering  the  whole  case. 
"  It  has  long  been  recognized,"  the  Admiralty  wrote,  "  that, 
in  defining  the  conditions  under  which  the  naval  forces  of 
the  Empire  should  be  developed,  other  considerations  than 
those  of  strategy  alone  must  be  taken  into  account."* 

*  Admiralty  Memorandum,  given  in  Blue-book  on  the  1909  Conference, 
Cd.  4948,  p.  21. 
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The  truth  is  that  this  statement  is  open  to  two  interpre- 
tations, which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  differentiated 
in  1909. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that,  "  in  defining  the  conditions 
under  which  the  naval  forces  of  the  Empire  should  be  deve- 
loped," political  and  constitutional  considerations  are  even 
more  important  than  strategic  ones.  The  strategic  argument, 
however  powerful,  cannot  permanently  justify  a  system  of 
contribution  by  free  peoples  to  a  Fleet  over  whose  operations 
they  have  no  control.  The  Admiralty  realized  this  decisively 
in  1909;  and  while  pointing  out  that  "  in  furtherance  of  the 
simple  strategical  ideal  the  maximum  of  power  would  be 
gained  if  all  parts  of  the  Empire  contributed,  according  to 
their  needs  and  resources,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  British 
Navy,"  it  finally  discarded  that  policy  on  constitutional 
grounds.  No  one  with  any  grasp  of  realities  now  believes  in 
"  contributions  "  pure  and  simple  to  the  British  Navy;  and 
the  Admiralty  has  proved  the  sincerity  of  its  Memorandum 
by  doing  everything  to  facilitate  the  development  of  the 
local  Australian  fleet,  lending  its  personnel  and  even  guaran- 
teeing some  part  of  the  cost. 

But  the  Australian  rejoinder  construes  the  statement  of 
the  Admiralty  in  another  and  wider  sense.  It  assumes  not 
merely  the  abandonment  of  the  obsolete  demand  for  "  contri- 
butions," but  also  that  the  Admiralty  must  subordinate  to 
hard-and-fast  agreements  with  other  Governments  its  own 
free  hand  in  disposing  of  its  own  ships.  This  assumption  is 
implicit  in  the  Australian  statement  summarized  in  the 
first  section  of  this  article.  It  may  be  seen  even  more  clearly 
in  the  rejoinder*  of  Senator  Millen,  the  Australian  Minister 
of  Defence,  to  Mr  Churchill's  statement  on  the  Navy 
Estimates. 

The  full  force  of  this  grave  difference  of  opinion  can 
only  be  realized  by  a  comparison  of  the  full  text  of 
Senator  Millen's  statement  and  Mr  Churchill's  speech. 
Mr  Churchill  protests  that  the  Admiralty  has  more 

*  See  page  4.08  above. 
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than  fulfilled  the  Agreement  of  1909,  because  it  has 
supplied  all  the  trained  personnel  required  for  the 
Australian  Fleet,  facilitated  its  establishment  in  every 
way,  and  provided  meanwhile  for  more  than  the  naval 
strength  required  by  the  Agreement  and  the  Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance  in  the  Far  East.  Senator  Millen  admits  the  claim  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  establishment  of  the  Australian  fleet, 
but  declares  that  the  substitution  of  differently  composed 
squadrons  for  the  East  Indies  and  China  "  fleet  units  "  has 
shattered  the  policy  on  which  the  Australian  naval  establish- 
ment was  based.  He  claims,  in  other  words,  that  under  the 
1909  Agreement  the  Admiralty  definitely  bound  itself  some 
years  ahead  to  a  certain  disposition  of  eight  of  its  most 
modern  ships,  including  two  of  the  most  costly  of  all  types, 
the  battle-cruiser. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  Admiralty's 
undertaking  was  in  its  terms  diplomatically  loose;  but  it  is 
none  the  less  a  fact  that  by  changing  the  composition  of  its 
Eastern  squadrons  and  abandoning  the  "  fleet  unit  "  idea  it 
has  knocked  all  sense  out  of  its  1909  advice.  The  Australian 
grievance  is  therefore  perfectly  reasonable;  and  it  can  only 
be  said  on  the  Admiralty  side  that  the  "  fleet  unit  "  idea — 
a  political,  not  a  naval,  idea — was  unpractical  from  the  start, 
and  that  in  so  far  as  the  Agreement  seemed  to  bind  the 
Admiralty  in  the  distribution  of  its  own  most  modern  ships 
it  was  pledging  future  First  Lords  and  Boards  of  Admiralty 
in  a  quite  impossible  way.  The  weakness  of  the  "  fleet  unit  " 
idea  has  already  been  demonstrated.  A  very  brief  illustration 
will  show  likewise  the  utter  impracticability  of  the  pledge. 

In  order  to  keep  it  the  First  Lord  would  have  had  to  add 
a  section  to  his  statement  on  the  Navy  Estimates  this  March 
in  something  roughly  resembling  the  following  terms. 
"  I  have  explained  to  the  House  that  the  programme  of 
new  construction  considered  necessary  by  the  Admiralty 
in  the  present  year  consists  of  four  battleships,  four  light 
cruisers,  and  twelve  destroyers.  The  sums  necessary  for 
beginning  this  programme  together  with  the  supplementary 
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estimate  already  voted  this  spring  bring  the  total  charge  of 
the  Fleet  for  the  year  up  to  just  over  ^54,000,000.  The  sum 
is  vast;  with  the  Army  Estimates  it  raises  the  expenditure 
of  the  country  on  defence  to  nearly  £2  per  head  of  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom;  but  the  country  has 
never  yet  refused  the  money  considered  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  general  security  of  the  Empire.  There  is,  moreover, 
a  further  charge  for  which  I  am  bound  to  ask  the  sanction 
of  the  House.  Under  the  Agreement  of  1909  the  Admiralty 
proposed  to  form  a  China  '  fleet  unit  '  and  an  East  Indies 
*  fleet  unit  '  similar  to  that  which  has  now  been  built  by  the 
people  of  Australia.  In  order  to  discharge  this  obligation  it 
is  necessary  to  lay  down  two  more  capital  ships,  six  light 
cruisers,  and  some  extra  destroyers  and  submarines.  The 
total  cost  of  this  extra  programme  will  amount  when  com- 
pleted to  about  ten  millions  sterling.  A  vote  for  about  three 
thousand  extra  personnel  will  also  be  required.   It  is  true 
that  the  Government  consider  their  present  naval  strength 
in   the  East   to   be  amply  adequate,   together   with   the 
Japanese  Alliance,  to  guarantee  the  security  of  the  Pacific 
Dominions  and  Dependencies,  and  that  the  provision  now 
made  is  adequate  to  the  naval  protection  of  the   whole 
Empire,  East  as  well  as  West;  but  the  pledge  given  in  1909, 
though  the  conditions  were  then  different,  must  not  be 
overlooked,  nor  the  great  importance  of  providing  comple- 
mentary units  such  as  will  encourage  and  facilitate  the  naval 
development  of  Australia,  already  far  advanced  by  the  help 
of  British  personnel.  The  House — and  I  do  not  doubt  that 
in  speaking  of  the  House  I  may  include  those  of  my  own 
party  who  have  pressed  most  strongly  the  case  against  large 
Estimates,  as  well  as  my  friends  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  and 
Labour  parties — the  House,  I  say,  will  easily  understand 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  taxpayers  in  this  country,  burdened  as 
they  may  already  be,  not  merely  to  maintain  the  present 
security  of  the  Empire  but  to  help  the  Dominions — even  at 
the  cost  of  some  considerable  extra  expenditure — to  prepare 
to  take' their  share  of  the  task  of  Imperial  defence  at  some 
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future  time.  I  feel  therefore  that,  large  as  the  Estimates 
already  are,  I  may  ask  the  House  to  sanction  the  expenditure 
of  this  further  ten  millions  without  seeking  to  defend 
myself  against  the  charge  of  too  warm  a  belief  in  armaments 
or  too  careless  an  eye  to  expense." 

Some  such  statement  as  this  the  First  Lord  would  have 
had  to  present  in  order  to  escape  Senator  Millen's  rebuke. 
Whether  he  would  also  have  escaped  the  rebuke  of  critics 
nearer  home  is  a  question  not  perhaps  germane  to  the 
reasonableness  or  unreasonableness  of  his  case;  but  his 
Australian  critics  should  picture  themselves  presenting  such 
an  argument  to  the  Australian  working-man  if  they  are  to 
judge  it  in  perspective,  and  not  according  to  some  bias  of 
their  own  which  the  English  working-man  does  not  possess. 

Australian  statesmen  are  already  making  such  heavy 
demands  upon  their  own  people  in  the  cause  of  defence  that 
they  may  be  counted  upon  to  realize  the  weakness  of  the 
case  for  literal  adhesion  to  the  1909  Agreement  from  this, 
the  British  taxpayer's,  point  of  view.  The  Australian  people 
are  now  paying  more  than  £i  a  head  for  defence;  that  is 
expenditure  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  expenditure  on 
defence  of  any  other  Dominion.  But  the  British  taxpayer  is 
paying  almost  twice  as  much  as  the  Australian;  with  the 
interest  on  the  debt  incurred  in  building  up  the  Empire 
(which  the  Dominions  do  not  share  in  any  way)  he  is  indeed 
paying  more  than  £2  IDS.  per  head  of  the  population;  and 
his  country,  long  weighted  with  this  burden,  stands  in 
greater  need  than  any  Dominion  of  liberal  expenditure  on 
social  reform.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
contend  that  the  British  taxpayer  can  be  bound  by  pro- 
posals put  forward  in  different  circumstances  five  years  ago 
to  any  naval  expenditure  above  and  beyond  that  which  the 
British  Government  considers  necessary  to  guarantee  the 
present  security  of  the  Empire.  The  argument  does  not 
prove,  of  course,  that  Australians  are  wrong  in  complaining 
that  the  Agreement  has  been  broken;  that  they  have  good 
reason  to  do,  for  the  British  Government  should  not  make 
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engagements  which  it  may  not  be  able  to  keep.  What  the 
argument  does  prove  is  that  the  Agreement  was  as  little 
thought  out  from  the  political  as  from  the  strategic  stand- 
point, and  was  a  political  as  well  as  a  strategic  blunder  from 
the  first.  It  was  certain  to  raise  these  political  difficulties 
because  it  disregarded  naval  principle  and  failed  altogether 
to  reckon  with  the  fact  that  naval  dispositions  must  depend 
on  international  conditions,  and  that  international  condi- 
tions change.  As  a  political  no  less  than  as  a  naval  arrange- 
ment, it  should  therefore  never  have  been  made. 

Accepting  this,  as  they  are  sure  to  do,  Australians  will 
repudiate  the  suggestion  that  the  British  taxpayer  is  called 
upon  to  make  gratuitous  sacrifices  on  their  behalf,  but  they 
will  still  question  whether  some  further  British  expenditure 
on  Pacific  defence  is  really  as  gratuitous  as  Mr  Churchill 
believes.  They  will  say  that  what  English  statesmen  call 
"  security "  is  not  security  to  Australia,  and  they  will 
contend  that  the  1909  policy,  or  something  in  its  place,  is 
needed  to  keep  British  power  up  to  the  minimum  of  safety 
in  the  Pacific.  This  view  is  the  main  burden  of  the  Australian 
statement  summarized  in  the  first  section  of  this  article. 
It  is  even  more  concisely  expressed  in  Senator  Millen's 
declaration  that  Mr  Churchill's  strategical  argument  in- 
volves "  an  interpretation  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance 
which  Australia  does  not  accept."5 

In  substance  the  Australian  estimate  of  the  Alliance  is 
this — that  its  value  to  the  British  Empire  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  its  value  to  Japan,  that  it  must  therefore  be 
regarded  as  terminable  at  any  moment  according  to  the 
convenience  of  the  Japanese  Government,  and  that  it  is  in 
consequence  no  substitute  for  adequate  naval  strength  in 
the  Pacific.  "  We  know,"  says  the  writer  of  the  Australian 
statement,  "  that  the  Japanese  fleet  is  there,  and  that  we  have 
nothing  to  match  it.  We  have  no  idea  how  it  may  be  used  by 
the  statesmen  of  Japan  in  two,  ten  or  twenty  years'  time." 
"  An  alliance,"  he  writes  a  little  further  on,  "  may  be  a  very 

*  See  p.  408   above. 
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good  protection  for  merely  commercial  interests.  It  is  quite 
another  thing  to  rely  on  a  treaty  where  personal  interests 
are  involved."*  In  other  words,  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  Pacific  are  commercial  and  therefore  second- 
ary; for  such  interests  the  Alliance  may  offer  adequate 
security.  But  the  interests  of  Australia  are  of  a  different 
order,  for  they  involve  national  life  and  death ;  to  Australia 
therefore  the  Alliance  falls  far  short  of  the  security  required. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  Australian  writer  refuses  to  accept  the 
argument  that  the  European  balance  is  affected  by  the  Alli- 
ance or  itself  in  any  way  promotes  the  security  of  Australia. 
He  will  not  be  put  off,  that  is,  with  the  political  argument 
any  more  than^with  the  strategic  argument  for  the  concen- 
tration of  British  naval  power  in  European  waters.  Neither 
argument  applies,  in  his  opinion,  to  "the  'two  ocean' 
dilemma  which  now  confronts  the  Empire."  f 

These  contentions  present  a  challenge  to  the  whole  prin- 
ciple of  British  foreign  and  naval  policy  as  at  present  con- 
ceived. If  they  are  sound,  they  make  nonsense,  not  merely 
of  the  present  arrangements  in  the  Pacific,  but  of  the  ar- 
rangements contemplated  in  the  1909  Agreement,  however 
loyally  carried  out.  For  if  the  Japanese  Alliance  is  no  security, 
the  only  alternative  must  be  a  British  Pacific  fleet  capable  of 
defeating  the  whole  Japanese  Navy — a  Fleet,  that  is,  of  at 
least  two  battle-squadrons,  containing  each  eight  modern 
ships  of  the  line,  with  cruiser  squadrons  and  flotillas  to 
match.  If  the  Alliance  is  not  to  be  relied  upon,  the  three 
small  isolated  units  contemplated  by  the  1909  Agreement 
would  be  as  useless  as  the  Alliance  itself.  Such  units  would 
always  be  liable  to  destruction  in  detail;  and  they  would  be 
incapable  of  serious  resistance  to  the  Japanese  Navy,  even 
when  united.  It  hardly  needs  Admiral  Mahan's  warning 
against  division  of  the  battle-fleet  to  bring  the  naval  folly 
of  such  an  arrangement  home. 

The  alternatives,  then,  are  clear.  If  the  Alliance  is  no 
adequate  guarantee  of  security,  there  is  only  one  effective 

*  See  pp.  397,  398  and  401  above.  j  See  p.  401  above. 
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substitute —  a  battle-fleet  in  the  Pacific  superior  to  that  of 
Japan.  Is  it  necessary  for  the  British  Empire,  in  addition  to 
its  many  other  responsibilities,  to  set  at  once  about  the 
creation  of  such  a  fleet? 

It  is  argued  in  the  Australian  statement*  that  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Alliance  is  all  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain  and 
that  Japan  derives  no  substantial  benefit  from  it  at  all.  The 
question  at  once  arises  why  in  that  case  it  should  ever  have 
been  concluded  by  Japan,  much  less  renewed  only  three 
years  ago  on  terms  less  favourable  to  herself  than  those 
which  she  obtained  in  1905.  A  very  brief  review  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Treaty  since  its  inception  in  1902  may  make  the 
answer  plain. 

The  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  witnessed 
a  startling  revolution  in  the  scheme  of  Far  Eastern  politics. 
Japan,  emerging  from  the  rapt  seclusion  of  centuries,  like 
Athene  fully  armed  from  the  head  of  Zeus,  had  amazed  the 
world  by  challenging  the  strength  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
and  bringing  it  to  its  knees.  It  had  been  said  that  that  great 
anvil  would  shatter  the  hammer  that  struck  it ;  it  was  found 
that  the  hammer,  like  Siegfried's  sword,  could  shatter  the 
anvil  at  one  stroke.  Instantly  three  great  European  Powers — 
Russia,  Germany  and  France — intervened  to  deprive  Japan 
of  the  new  strength  to  which  her  victory  gave  her  the  right. 
She  was  obliged  to  cede  Port  Arthur  and  the  other  mainland 
positions  which  she  had  won.  Only  a  few  months  afterwards 
Port  Arthur  passed  into  Russian  hands,  and  the  Powers 
were  called  upon  to  recognize  the  emergence  of  another 
entirely  new  Far  Eastern  force,  hostile  and  dangerous  to 
the  preservation  of  the  Chinese  Empire  as  well  as  to 
the  awakened  energies  of  Japan.  This  was  the  military  power 
which  Russia  was  enabled  to  exert  in  the  Far  East  by  the 
building  of  the  Trans-Siberian  railway.  That  mighty  line  of 
railroad  was  now  to  be  carried  to  the  Pacific  at  Vladivostok 
and  to  the  sea  of  Japan  at  Port  Arthur.  It  meant  that  sea- 
power,  such  as  Great  Britain  had  always  been  able  to  apply, 
was  no  longer  the  dominating  factor  in  Far  Eastern  diplo- 

*  See  p.   397  above 
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macy,  since  Russia  could  mass  her  European  armies  in 
China  without  menace  to  her  communications  at  any  point 
from  the  sea.  Japan  had  therefore  to  brace  herself  at  once 
for  a  life  and  death  struggle,  very  similar  to  Great  Britain's 
long  struggle  against  the  Powers  of  the  European  continent. 
Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  had  to  see  to  it  at  once 
that  the  new  factor  brought  into  play  against  sea-power 
did  not  undermine  and  destroy  her  whole  position  in  the 
East.  The  pre-occupation  of  Russia  in  Eastern  politics 
was  already  disturbing  the  European  balance.  It  seemed 
possible  that  it  might  completely  upset  the  Pacific 
balance  and  make  havoc  of  British  policy  in  both  hemi- 
spheres. 

The  first  Alliance,  concluded  for  five  years  on  January  30, 
1902,  had,  therefore,  as  its  objects  "  to  maintain  the  status  quo 
and  general  peace  "  in  the  "  extreme  East,"  to  preserve  "  the 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  "  of  China  and  Korea, 
and  "  to  secure  equal  opportunities  in  those  countries  for 
the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations."  For  this  purpose 
it  was  provided  that  if  either  Power  became  involved 
in  war  with  another  Power  in  defence  of  its  Far 
Eastern  interests,  the  other  should  "  maintain  a  strict 
neutrality  and  use  its  efforts  to  prevent  other  Powers  from 
joining  in  hostilities  against  its  Ally  ";  and  further,  that  if 
either  Ally  were  attacked  by  more  than  one  Power  in  defence 
of  those  interests,  the  other  should  come  to  its  assistance 
and  conduct  the  war  and  make  peace  "  in  common."  The 
underlying  motives  of  the  compact  were  not  obscure.  Japan 
was  manifestly  drifting  into  war  with  Russia.  It  was  there- 
fore essential  for  her  to  secure  herself  against  the  interven- 
tion in  the  conflict  of  any  other  Power  and  against  such  a 
combination  of  European  Powers  after  the  conflict  as  had 
robbed  her  of  the  fruits  of  her  war  with  China.  Great 
Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  desired  to  prevent  the  war  from 
developing  as  the  result  of  intervention  into  a  general  Euro- 
pean melee,  to  save  China  from  dismemberment,  to  pre- 
serve the  "  open  door  "  for  commerce,  and  to  reduce  diplo- 
matic friction  in  the  Far  East  as  far  as  was  reasonably 
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possible.  The  idea  of  "  the  balance,"  which  has  always 
governed  British  foreign  policy,  was,  of  course,  the  main 
inspiration  here.  China  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  inter- 
national friction  for  many  years.  Were  Japan  to  be  crushed, 
there  would  necessarily  follow  a  struggle  for  position 
amongst  the  European  Powers  in  which  Great  Britain 
would  be  obliged,  however  unwillingly,  to  take  part.  The 
European  rivalry  in  armaments  would  thus  be  extended  to 
the  Far  East,  and  Great  Britain  compelled  to  face  the 
possibility  of  the  concentration  of  great  Asiatic  resources 
in  the  hands  of  one  or  two  competing  European  Powers. 
Russia  in  particular  would  be  launched  upon  a  course  of 
Eastern  expansion  unfavourable  to  British  interests  in  the 
East,  which  would  also  prevent  her  from  playing  her  proper 
part  in  the  European  equilibrium  just  at  the  time  when  the 
rapid  growth  of  German  ambitions  made  her  presence  there 
essential  as  a  counterweight. 

The  event  soon  showed  that  both  the  contracting  Powers 
had  planned  wisely  in  concluding  the  Alliance.  The  hos- 
tilities declared  between  Russia  and  Japan  were  successfully 
localized,  and  Russia  defeated — mainly  on  account  of  the 
division  of  her  fleet.  With  the  help  of  the  United  States, 
exerted  in  the  interest  of  peace,  Japan  was  enabled  to  make 
good  her  claim  to  Port  Arthur  and  the  Liaotung  Peninsula, 
Korea,  and  a  sphere  of  influence  in  Manchuria.  The  struggle 
of  the  European  Powers  in  China  was  checked,  the  integrity 
of  China  (so  far  as  it  was  not  already  impaired)  was  main- 
tained, and  Russia  was  prevented  from  the  concentration 
of  her  main  energies  upon  expansion  in  the  Far  East. 
Internal  unrest  prevented  her  for  some  years  afterwards 
from  reasserting  her  proper  influence  in  European  councils, 
but  the  farsightedness  of  British  policy  in  making  possible 
the  Triple  Entente  between  Great  Britain,  Russia  and 
France  has  since  been  confirmed  by  the  maintenance  of 
European  peace  during  the  long  period  of  tension  produced 
by  the  Balkan  War. 

The  Alliance  having  fully  justified  itself  by  the  end  of  the 
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Russo-Japanese  War,  negotiations  for  its  renewal  and  exten- 
sion were  concluded  just  as  the  war  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  result  was  the  second  Treaty,  signed  on  August  I2> 
1905.  This  Treaty  differed  in  two  important  respects  from 
its  predecessor.  Instead  of  confining  the  special  interests 
covered  by  its  provisions  to  "  the  extreme  East,"  it  was 
made  to  relate  to  "  the  region  of  Eastern  Asia  and  India," 
special  attention  being  given  to  Japan's  position  in   Korea 
and   to  Great  Britain's  interest    "  in  all    that    concerns 
the  security  of  the   Indian   Frontier."  And  secondly,  it 
provided  that  in  the  event  of  aggressive  action  by  any  single 
Power  against  either  Ally  (not  merely,  as  in  the  former,  upon 
the  combination  of  two  Powers  against  either  Ally)  the 
other  should  "  at  once  come  to  the  assistance  of  its  Ally, 
and  conduct  the  war  in  common,  and  make  peace  in  agree- 
ment with  it."  This  provision  of  course  applied  only  to  the 
case  of  aggression  against  the  "  special  interests,"  in  "  the 
region  of  Eastern  Asia  and  India,"  covered  by  the  Treaty. 
For  Japan  it  meant  security  to  develop  her  new  possessions 
(Korea  was  formally  annexed  in  1910)  and  to  recover  in  peace 
from  the  exhaustion  of  the  war.  For  Great  Britain  it  meant 
liberty  to  concentrate  her  fleets  against  the  massed  and 
growing  naval  strength,  close  to  her  home  shores,  of  the  next 
greatest  naval  Power;  and  in  addition  to  this  concentration 
of  warlike  resources  (the  basis  of  all  diplomacy),  it  still  further 
promoted  the  diplomatic  movement  which  balanced  the 
Triple  Alliance  between  the  three  central  European  Powers 
by  the  development  of  the  Triple  Entente.  The  extension  of 
the  Treaty  to  cover  Great  Britain's  interest  "  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  security  of  the  Indian  Frontier "  meant  that 
Russian  aggression  against  Great  Britain  in  the  Middle  East 
would  instantly  bring  the  Japanese  forces  into  play  against 
Russia  herself  in  Manchuria.  The  excellent  result  was  the 
Anglo-Russian  Convention  relating  to  Persia,  Afghanistan 
and  Tibet,  concluded  two  years  later,  in  1907.  This  rap- 
prochement between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  has  been  the 
basis  of  the  diplomatic  combination  between  Great  Britain, 
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Russia  and  Japan  to  which  Europe  is  chiefly  indebted  for  the 
prevention  in  1911  and  again  in  1913  of  a  great  European 
war.  Its  effect  was  also  seen  in  the  conclusion  between 
Russia  and  Japan,  in  1910,  of  an  agreement  designed  to 
safeguard  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  (under  which  they 
made  peace  in  1905)  and  various  engagements  between  the 
two  Powers  and  China. 

In  the  ordinary  course  the  second  Alliance  would  have 
expired  in  1915,  but  by  1911  its  value  to  both  contracting 
Powers  had  been  once  again  so  clearly  demonstrated  that  it 
was  then  renewed  for  another  ten  years.  The  British  reasons 
for   that   course   were  laid   before   the   Dominion   repre- 
sentatives assembled  for  the  Imperial  Conference  in  May 
and  June,  1911.  The  third  Treaty  was  signed  on  July  13 — 
the  first  great  international  instrument  to  be  approved  in 
Council  by  all  His  Majesty's  Prime  Ministers.  The  Imperial 
Conference  had  only  just  broken  up,  and  the  final  negotia- 
tion of  the  Treaty  was  still  proceeding,  when  an  event  oc- 
curred which  showed  that  Great  Britain  was  wise  in  securing 
the  freest  possible  hand  to  deal  with  international  rivalry  in 
Europe  itself.   On  July  I  the  German  cruiser  "  Panther  " 
appeared  at  Agadir,  and  there  followed  a  bitter  diplomatic 
struggle  between  France  and  Germany,  which  was  prevented 
from  developing  into  open  war  mainly  by  Great  Britain's 
declaration  that  her  forces  would  be  thrown  into  the  scale 
against  the  disturber  of  the  peace.  The  slow  movement  of 
international  "  pressures  " — to  use  a  term  borrowed  from 
modern  meteorology — had  in  fact  brought  the  centre  of 
cyclonic  disturbance  from  the  Far  East,  where  it  had  hovered 
for  many  years  before  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  to  the 
Mediterranean  basin,  the  Franco-German  frontier  and  the 
North  Sea;  and  storm  after  storm  has  since  gathered  in 
that  great  area.  This  is  not  the  place  to  recount  in  detail 
the  European  history  of  the  last  three  years.  It  must  suffice 
to  enumerate  the  chief  incidents — the  Italian  descent  upon 
Tripoli,  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Turkey  and  the  Balkan 
States,  the  struggle  which  followed  between  Bulgaria  and 
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her  two  Allies,  the  long  negotiations  over  the  future  of 
Albania,  the  imminent  danger  (which  threatened  contin- 
uously for  nearly  six  months)  of  war  between  Russia  and 
Austria-Hungary,  the  equal  danger  that  this  outbreak 
would  involve  the  Allies  of  those  two  Powers — on  the  one 
side,  Germany  and  perhaps  Italy,  on  the  other  side,  France 
— and  finally  the  grave  prospect,  by  no  means  averted  yet, 
that  with  the  collapse  of  Ottoman  power  the  Asiatic 
dominions  of  the  Caliph  may  become  a  sphere  of  conten- 
tion, or  of  conflict,  between  the  great  European  Govern- 
ments. To  say  that  throughout  this  period  British  diplomacy 
has  been  at  many  critical  moments  the  decisive  factor  which 
has  turned  the  scales  for  peace  is  only  to  recite  a  fact  to 
which  the  chief  statesmen  of  Europe — French,  Russian, 
German,  Austro-Hungarian  and  Italian — have  all  borne 
testimony  within  recent  months ;  and  that  decisive  influence 
— exerted  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Empire,  for  the  Empire's 
greatest  interest  is  peace — could  not  have  been  successfully 
exerted  but  for  the  strength  and  concentration  of  the 
British  Fleet  in  European  seas. 

It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  in  this,  its  European 
aspect,  British  foreign  policy,  with  the  Japanese  Alliance 
as  one  of  its  essential  features,  has  been  abundantly  justified 
by  results.  Is  its  Eastern  aspect  more  questionable,  and  is 
the  Alliance  of  less  importance  to  Japan  at  the  present  time 
than  it  has  been  for  nearly  twelve  years  past? 

In  one  respect  it  certainly  is.  Unreasonable  and  hopeless 
as  such  a  struggle  would  be,  there  has  been  for  some  years 
a  certain  danger  of  conflict  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States.  Were  the  Elder  Statesmen  still  responsible  for 
Japanese  policy,  the  danger  would  not  be  serious;  for  in  a 
war  with  the  United  States  Japan  would  take  enormous 
risks  for  ridiculously  inadequate  stakes.  The  strong  control 
of  the  national  destinies  exerted  by  the  oligarchy  which 
built  up  the  present  international  position  of  Japan  has, 
however,  given  place  to  much  less  stable  influences,  and  it  is 
always  possible  now  that  the  greater  power  of  popular 
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opinion  might  lead,  if  roused  by  incidents  which  seemed  to 
convey  an  insult  to  national  pride,  to  wild  courses  which  the 
knowledge  and  acumen  of  the  older  heads  would  certainly 
condemn.  This  was  a  possibility  for  which  the  second  Alli- 
ance made  no  provision,  but  British  statesmen  realized  that 
in  it  there  lay  a  challenge  to  public  sentiment  throughout 
the  British  democracies  which  would  in  a  crisis  have  broken 
the  Alliance  and  ranged  all  British  opinion  on  the  side  of 
Japan's  white  foe.  It  was  accordingly  provided  in  the  third 
Alliance  that,  "  should  either  High  Contracting  Party 
conclude  a  treaty  of  general  arbitration  with  a  third 
Powrer,"  nothing  in  the  Agreement  should  "  entail  upon 
such  Contracting  Party  an  obligation  to  go  to  war  with  the 
Power  with  whom  such  treaty  of  arbitration  is  in  force." 
The  possibility  that  the  Empire  might  be  drawn  by  its 
obligations  into  conflict  with  the  United  States  was  thus 
ruled  out. 

This  new  provision,  which  stands  as  Article  IV  in  the 
third  Treaty,  was  highly  unpopular  in  Japan;  it  led  to  some 
open  demonstrations  when  the  Treaty  was  made  public  in 
Tokyo.  The  fact  that  Japanese  statesmen  nevertheless 
renewed  the  Alliance  is  therefore  strong  prima facie  evidence 
that  they  regard  it  as  necessary  from  their  own  point  of  view. 
The  necessity  is  indeed  demonstrable.  Japan's  most  crucial 
interest  as  an  island-Power  is  to  prevent  the  establishment 
and  consolidation  of  any  Power  on  the  mainland  of  China 
which  might  ultimately  threaten  her.  The  Russo-Japanese 
War  became  inevitable  when  Russia  advanced  to  Port 
Arthur  and  the  Liaotung  Peninsula  and  began  to  penetrate 
Korea.  Having  fought  and  won  that  war,  Japan  now  holds 
her  mainland  positions  by  agreement  with  Russia.  Korea 
she  has  annexed,  but  of  Port  Arthur  she  has  only  a  lease, 
concluded  between  China  and  Russia  and  taken  over  from 
Russia  at  the  end  of  hostilities.  Her  position  is  therefore 
by  no  means  secure ;  for  some  day  she  must  inevitably  renew 
the  struggle  for  it  against  either  a  rejuvenated  China  or 
some  European  Power,  unless  she  can  in  the  meantime 
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strengthen  herself  so  much  as  to  make  aggression  too  danger- 
ous. Her  foreign  interests  accordingly  coincide  for  the 
present  very  closely  with  her  domestic  necessities.  She  is 
passing  through  a  grave  economic  and  constitutional  crisis, 
the  outcome  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  foretell.  Peace  is 
essential  to  her ;  and  so  far  from  being  able  to  think  of  war, 
she  has  been  compelled  to  reduce  her  shipbuilding  pro- 
gramme and  limit  the  development  of  her  military  power. 
If,  in  these  circumstances,  she  has  any  projects  of  develop- 
ment abroad,  they  are  very  unlikely  to  extend  beyond  the 
establishment  of  her  influence  in  China  and  the  seizure  of  all 
such  economic  opportunities  in  that  vast  Pandora's  box  as 
fortune  may  place  in  her  way. 

For  liberty  to  pursue  all  these  objects,  which  are  abso- 
lutely vital  to  her,  without  serious  menace  from  other 
Powers  she  depends  at  present  entirely  on  the  British 
Alliance.  Her  position  has  recently  been  defined  by  the  new 
Prime  Minister,  Count  Okuma,  who,  himself  one  of  the  last 
and  also  one  of  the  most  liberal  of  the  Elder  Statesmen, 
seems  to  have  succeeded  for  the  present  in  holding  the 
scales  between  the  rising  forces  of  democracy  and  the 
old  oligarchical  regime.  Addressing  the  annual  meeting 
of  Provincial  Governors  on  May  15,  Count  Okuma  stated 
that  the  Government  intended  to  introduce  "  comprehen- 
sive reforms  for  the  reduction  of  taxation,  greater  facilities 
for  education,  and  a  larger  measure  of  constitutional 
liberty/'  These  intentions,  needless  to  say,  are  not  com- 
patible with  a  policy  of  foreign  adventure,  and  Count 
Okuma  went  on  to  emphasize  the  fact.  Dwelling  upon  the 
impossibility  for  Japan  of  taking  any  independent  action 
with  regard  to  China,  he  said  that  "  Japan  must  act  only 
after  the  fullest  conference  and  in  complete  co-operation 
with  the  Powers/'  "The  Premier,"  we  are  further  told, 
"  laid  stress  upon  the  benefits  of  the  Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance,  which  he  said  were  even  greater  to-day  than  they 
had  ever  been.  He  believed  that  the  Alliance  assured  benefits 
to  China,  which  would  undoubtedly  have  suffered  disinte- 
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gration  as  the  result  of  recent  revolutions  if  the  Alliance 
had  not  existed."*  His  language  on  these  points  carries  all 
the  more  weight  in  that  he  has  secured  the  co-operation  as 
Foreign  Minister  of  Baron  Kato,  for  some  years  Ambassador 
in  London  and  perhaps  the  most  capable  and  experienced 
of  younger  Japanese  statesmen. 

Foreign  policy  is  based  upon  a  calculation  of  probabilities, 
and  such  calculations  may  sometimes  be  wrong.  But  this  at 
least  is  certain  regarding  the  international  position  of  Japan 
— that  she  cannot  maintain  herself  without  some  foreign 
alliance,  and  that  if  she  decides  to  dispense  with  the  British 
Alliance,  she  must  have  some  equally  solid  support  in  its 
place.  It  is  therefore  not  serious  argument — all  moral  con- 
siderations apart — to  suggest  that  Japan  may  break  the 
Alliance  without  notice  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  to- 
morrow or  next  week  or  next  month,  if  this  appear  con- 
venient to  her.  To  do  so  would  be  suicidal  unless  she  had 
already  secured  a  definite  alliance  safeguarding  her  mainland 
possessions  with  some  other  Power.  There  is  only  one 
Power  which  could  give  her  that  guarantee — Russia — and 
Russia  could  not  give  it  without,  as  her  statesmen  well  know, 
profoundly  modifying  the  present  alignment  of  European 
Powers.  The  result,  as  in  all  such  international  movements, 
would  be  a  counter-understanding  between  those  Govern- 
ments which  feared  the  new  alliance.  No  European  Power 
except  perhaps  Russia,  which  tends  to  spread  in  all  direc- 
tions like  a  lava  stream,  can  regard  without  dismay  the  pros- 
pect of  a  struggle  for  the  different  parts  of  the  Chinese 
Empire;  but  when  once  such  a  movement  is  threatened, 
every  Power  in  self-defence  must  make  ready  for  interven- 
tion, should  its  own  interests  demand.  If  Russia  were  leagued 
with  Japan,  and  Great  Britain  no  party  to  the  league, 
Germany  would  be  driven  to  make  her  own  interests  secure. 
There  is  only  one  course  which  would  enable  her  to  reduce 
her  armaments  in  Europe  in  order  to  make  her  naval  and 

*  See  telegrams  from  The  Times  correspondent   and  from  Rcuter's  corre- 
spondent at  Tokyo,  The  Times,  March  1 8. 
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military  strength  felt  in  the  East — and  that  is  co-operation 
with  Great  Britain.  If  the  occasion  demanded  it,  nothing 
could  prevent  Great  Britain  and  Germany  from  agreeing 
to  detach  for  Far  Eastern  service  such  proportionate  strength 
from  their  European  fleets  as  to  keep  full  command  of  the 
Pacific. 

These  reflections  are  highly  speculative,  for  there  is  not 
the  slightest  sign  that  Japan  desires  anything  but  the  longest 
possible  continuance  of  the  Alliance.  The  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion must  change  very  greatly  before  she  is  likely  to  find  any 
stronger  inducement  elsewhere,  and  it  is  never  a  very 
profitable  matter  to  attempt  to  work  out  the  diplomatic 
bearings  of  a  revolution  in  international  relationships  so 
remote  from  the  realities  of  the  present  time ;  but  it  is  per- 
missible to  point  out  that,  should  such  a  revolution  come,  it 
must  bring  into  play  new  checks  and  balances  which  will 
speedily  be  used  by  a  wise  diplomacy  to  readjust  the  general 
equilibrium. 

There  is  a  final  argument  in  the  Australian  statement 
which  may  not  seem  to  be  met  by  these  considerations.  It  is 
that  Japan  might  seize  the  opportunity  of  a  European  war 
in  which  Great  Britain  was  engaged  to  threaten  the  security 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  only  answer  to  this 
argument  is  that  if  Great  Britain  lost  the  European  war,  the 
Pacific  communities  would  be  lost  likewise,  because  the 
whole  Imperial  fabric  would  collapse  with  the  loss  of  pre- 
dominant sea-power.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Great  Britain 
won,  the  reassertion  of  her  naval  superiority  in  one  ocean 
would  make  itself  felt  at  once  in  all,  since  nothing  could 
prevent  her  fleets,  victorious  in  Europe,  from  striking  a 
hostile  fleet  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  For  the 
British  Empire  the  Pacific  is  still  in  a  strategic  sense  only  a 
secondary  theatre,  because  a  decision  there  can  be  postponed 
until  after  the  decision  in  British  home  waters.  This  may  not 
always  be  the  case,  but  it  is  so  in  present  conditions,  and 
present  conditions  are  the  only  ones  with  which  either  naval 
policy  or  foreign  policy  can  deal. 
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Australians  naturally  feel  their  isolation  strongly,  and 
there  is  no  intelligent  community  which  is  pleased  to  be 
regarded  as  a  "  secondary  theatre  "  where  defence  is  con- 
cerned. The  phrase  does  not,  however,  mean  that  Australian 
defence  is  a  secondary  consideration  to  British  strategists. 
When  security  is  discussed,  a  distinction  needs  to  be  made 
between  immunity  from  conquest  and  immunity  from 
minor  tribulations,  such  as  commerce  destruction  and  raids. 
In  the  former  respect  the  Imperial  guarantee  is  absolute, 
because  the  serious  invasion  of  Australia  is  at  present  an 
immensely  difficult  operation,  for  which  the  invaders  would 
need,  not  only  a  long  period  of  time,  but  the  greatest  possible 
security  throughout  that  period  and  afterwards  against  any 
interruption  of  sea  communications  with  their  base. 
Formosa  is  2,500  miles  from  Port  Darwin,  or  about  eight 
days'  steaming  for  transports;  it  is  4,200  miles  from  Rock- 
hampton,  the  northern  Australian  railhead,  or  about  a 
fortnight's  steaming  for  transports;  it  is  about  5,000  miles 
from  Sydney,  the  nearest  vital  centre  of  the  Commonwealth. 
While,  therefore,  the  task  of  invasion  is  not  impossible,  it  is 
in  fact  much  more  difficult  than  that  which  Great  Britain 
undertook,  with  complete  command  of  the  sea,  in  the  South 
African  War,  and  it  could  not  be  risked  at  all  until  the  sea- 
power  of  Great  Britain  had  been  broken  or  seriously  im- 
paired. Against  this  danger  to  security  the  battle-fleets  of 
Great  Britain,  wherever  stationed,  are  for  the  present  an 
adequate  safeguard;  and  for  the  lesser  dangers  of  warfare, 
such  as  raids  and  damage  to  trade,  Australia  by  herself  can 
sufficiently  provide. 

It  is  right  to  weigh  the  ultimate  conditions  and  trials  of 
war,  but  these  are  not  the  possibilities  which  Australia  has 
most  pressing  reason  to  dread.  The  Australian  statement 
observes  with  truth  that  "  peaceful  penetration  is  more  to 
be  feared  than  real  war."*  The  gradual  infiltration  of 
Japanese  immigrants  into  the  Pacific  and  East  Indian 
islands  may  in  the  future  greatly  complicate  the  problem  of 

*  See  p.  400  above. 
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Australian  defence.  There  is  the  further  possibility  of  pene- 
tration in  the  unpeopled  Australian  north,  like  the  mining 
of  drops  and  driblets  of  water  which  gradually  destroys  a 
dam.  There  is,  as  the  Australian  statement  also  observes, 
the  danger  of  recurrent  and  rising  irritation  on  all  the  points 
of  contact  between  the  races  and  their  competing  standards 
of  life.  There  is  the  growth  of  commercial  rivalry,  inevitable 
from  the  great  industrial  expansion  now  promised  in  the 
East.  There  is,  finally,  the  danger  that  inconsiderate  and 
provocative  action  on  the  part  of  British  communities  may 
some  day  drive  Japanese  statesmen  into  the  arms  of  a  great 
European  military  Power. 

These  dangers  are  in  the  first  instance  peace  dangers,  and 
should  never  be  allowed,  if  statesmanship  can  prevent  it,  to 
grow  into  an  active  cause  of  enmity  and  strife.  The  minor 
elements  of  misunderstanding  which  now  exist  would  be 
intensified  a  hundredfold  by  strained  and  unfriendly 
relations  between  British  Governments  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan.  Japan  has  no  desire  to  spread  and  quicken 
those  dormant  elements;  it  is  her  desire,  on  the  contrary, 
to  see  them  reduced  and,  if  possible,  neutralized.  The 
British  Empire  should  therefore  seek  her  co-operation  on 
terms  which  will  continue  to  preserve  the  dignity  and 
interests  of  both  States. 

This  co-operation  is  now  happily  an  established  fact,  but 
it  is  always  liable  to  suffer  from  lack  of  popular  understand- 
ing and  from  the  sowing  of  hatred  in  speeches  and  in  the 
Press.  In  such  disparagement  of  a  high-spirited  people  there 
is  neither  dignity  nor  common  sense.  For  White  Australia, 
as  for  the  whole  Empire,  a  wise  diplomacy,  aided  by 
courteous  relations  between  the  peoples  and  firmly  based 
on  strong  reserves  of  organized  power,  is  the  first  and  surest 
kind  of  defence.  For  the  safe  development  of  her  civilization 
on  European  standards  and  by  European  stocks  Australia 
needs  above  all  the  steady  maintenance  of  peaceful  relations 
between  the  great  Asiatic  communities  and  herself.  Under- 
standing is  essential  to  the  purpose  as  well  as  strength,  and 
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in  that  purpose  lies  diplomacy's  special  task — a  task  which 
cannot  be  divorced  from  the  maintenance  of  the  European 
balance,  with  its  world-wide  influence,  or  from  the  preserva- 
tion of  British  allegiance  in  the  Eastern  Dominions  of  the 
Crown.  All  these  great  matters  are  therefore  part  of 
Australia's  interests ;  they  are  indeed  of  crucial  importance 
to  Australian  national  life. 


IV.  THE  TASK  OF  THE  NEXT  CONFERENCE 

THE  naval  and  the  diplomatic  aspects  of  British  policy 
in  the  Pacific  have  now  been  separately  reviewed. 
Together,  they  provide  a  sufficiently  definite  answer  to  the 
main  question  raised  in  the  Australian  statement — "  Does 
the  Japanese  Alliance  constitute  an  adequate  substitute  for 
a  British  Pacific  Fleet,  or  does  it  not?  " 

Neither  foreign  policy  nor  naval  policy  can  look,  so  far  as 
practical  measures  are  concerned,  more  than  a  few  years 
ahead.  When  all  the  factors  of  present  importance  have  been 
taken  into  account,  they  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Japanese  Alliance,  secured  as  it  is  by  the  predominance 
of  British  naval  power  in  the  European  theatre  and  supported 
by  a  British  Pacific  squadron  superior  to  any  European 
squadron  in  the  East,  is  in  present  circumstances  an  ade- 
quate guarantee  against  any  menace  to  Imperial  security 
which  can  reasonably  be  feared.  In  present  conditions  the 
naval  dispositions  of  Great  Britain  maintain  the  whole 
Imperial  system,  East  as  well  as  West.  The  Australian  fleet 
bears  no  share  of  this  responsibility;  it  is  only  an  additional 
security,  or  rather  a  reserve,  not  calculated  in  the  strategic 
disposition  of  naval  forces  on  which  the  real  burden  rests. 
It  would  be  no  advantage  to  Imperial  security  in  the  Pacific, 
but  really  destructive  of  it,  to  divide  the  present  battle- 
strength  of  Great  Britain  between  Europe  and  the  Far  East; 
for  such  a  division  while  giving  no  sufficient  counterweight 
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to  the  naval  power  of  Japan  in  her  own  waters,  would  weaken 
fatally  the  European  foundations  on  which  the  Alliance  rests. 
If  the  Alliance  were  to  lapse  or  even  to  lose  the  firmness 
which  unquestionably  distinguishes  it  at  the  present  time, 
the  only  adequate  alternative  to  it  would  be  the  creation  of 
a  Pacific  fleet  superior  to  that  of  Japan.  To  create  such  a 
fleet,  in  addition  to  maintaining  naval  predominance  in 
Europe,  would  greatly  increase  the  burden  already  carried 
by  the  British  taxpayer,  and  no  sane  Government  can  ask 
the  British  taxpayer  to  provide  against  contingencies  which 
are  beyond  all  reasonable  reckoning  for  the  immediate  future 
and  cannot  arise  at  any  time  without  sufficient  warning  to 
enable  British  statesmen  to  foresee  them  and  forestall  their 
effects. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  conclusion,  which  is  undoubtedly 
shared  by  every  European  Chancellery  with  an  eye  to  Far 
Eastern  affairs,  is  limited  strictly  to  the  conditions  prevailing 
at  the  present  day.  It  does  not  pre-judge  the  future,  which 
may  reveal  conditions  of  a  different  kind,  but  confines  itself 
to  the  practical  considerations  which  necessarily  govern  the 
present  measures  of  policy  and  defence.  With  such  a  conclu- 
sion, restricted  as  it  must  be  to  the  facts  of  the  day,  Australian 
Ministers  are  not  well  able  to  quarrel,  since  they  cannot  de- 
mand an  immediate  change  of  policy  in  the  Pacific  without 
demanding  also  a  large  increase  in  the  British  Navy  Esti- 
mates. They  have,  moreover,  expressly  disclaimed*  any 
wish  to  be  taken  regularly  into  council  on  the  course  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  are  therefore  in  no  position  to  put  their 
views  to  the  only  efficient  test — continuous  contact  with 
the  realities  of  international  politics.  Mr  Fisher's  Govern- 
ment had  access  to  the  realities  at  the  Conference  of  1911, 

*  It  was  officially  intimated  to  the  Dominion  Governments  in  1912  that 
Mr  Borden's  proposal  to  send  a  Cabinet  Minister  to  London  as  a  per- 
manent Canadian  representative  on  the  Committee  of  Defence  was  open 
to  any  other  Government  which  approved  it.  Mr  Fisher  stated  to  the 
Australian  Correspondent  of  The  Times,  on  December  8,  1912  (See  The 
Times,  December  9)  that  he  regarded  the  proposal  as  "  impracticable,"  on 
the  ground  that  "  a  Minister  so  distant  might  easily  lose  touch  with  his 
colleagues."  He  reiterated  this  opinion  in  Parliament. 
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and  with  full  knowledge  it  approved  the  renewal  of  the 
Alliance.  In  other  words,  it  approved  the  general  principle 
governing  the  present  arrangements  in  the  Pacific.  Having 
secured  the  support  of  their  Australian  colleagues  for  the 
main  principle,  British  Ministers  may  fairly  claim  to  be  the 
final  arbiters  on  the  measures  required  to  give  it  effect. 
Their  responsibility  is  world-wide,  and  they  alone  are  in  a 
position  to  appreciate  the  facts.  They  are,  moreover, 
responsible  to  the  taxpayer  who  bears  the  lion's  share,  or 
rather  the  ox's  burden,  of  what  security  costs. 

The  present,  however,  is  one  thing  and  the  future  another. 
Applied  to  the -present,  Senator  Millen's  argument  involves 
a  revolution  in  policy  which  the  British  Government  cannot 
possibly  endorse.  To  endorse  it  would  be  to  admit  a  right 
of  revision  over  the  conduct  of  foreign  and  naval  affairs; 
and  since  it  has  not  been  suggested  that  Australia  should 
bear  any  larger  share  of  the  cost,  this  right  would  be  exer- 
cised by  Australian  Ministers  at  the  British  taxpayer's 
expense.  Whatever  the  1909  Agreement  may  have  suggested, 
this  is  manifestly  an  untenable  case.  But  the  argument  takes 
a  different  colour,  if  the  contingencies  of  the  future,  rather 
than  the  conditions  of  the  present,  are  what  it  has  in  view. 
Though  firm  enough  in  present  conditions  and  for  present 
purposes,  the  Alliance  may  not  last.  If  the  Pacific  problem 
is  to  be  rightly  stated,  it  is  essential  to  distinguish  between 
measures  of  immediate  necessity  and  measures  of  pre- 
paration against  future  needs.  Whatever  Senator  Millen's 
case,  the  Australian  statement*  is  certainly  loose  in  this 
respect,  for  it  speaks  of  "  two,  or  ten,  or  twenty  years  time," 
as  though  the  problem  were  the  same  in  re  ation  to  any  of 
those  three  dates.  The  fact  is  that  an  entirely  different  order 
of  considerations  arises  according  to  which  of  the  three 
periods  is  being  discussed.  A  battleship  begins  to  be  obso- 
lete from  the  moment  its  keelplate  is  laid,  and  programmes 
of  construction  are  necessarily  limited  to  the  requirements 
of  two  or  three  years  ahead.  The  trained  personnel  takes 

*  See  p.  397  above, 
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much  longer  to  produce;  but  even  with  personnel  the  cost 
is  not  to  be  incurred  except  for  necessities  which  can  be 
reasonably  calculated  in  advance.  Foreign  policy,  likewise, 
is  not  intended  to  deal,  and  cannot  possibly  deal,  with 
anything  but  the  facts  as  they  exist.  It  is  the  business  of  a 
Foreign  Office  and  an  Admiralty  to  take  in  concert  the 
measures  required  here  and  now  to  maintain  the  interests 
committed  to  their  charge;  the  more  remote  contin- 
gencies demand  preparation  of  a  different  kind,  which  con- 
cerns itself,  not  with  immediate  measures  of  foreign  and 
naval  policy,  but  with  building  up  the  resources,  the  organi- 
zation and  the  national  spirit  by  which  all  policy  in  the  long 
run  stands  or  falls. 

The  difference  between  British  and  Australian  views 
suggested  by  the  Australian  statement  can  be  judged  in 
better  perspective,  if  this  distinction  be  borne  in  mind. 
Australians  will  admit  that  they  are  not  in  a  position 
to  condemn  as  inadequate  measures  which  the  British 
Government,  with  much  fuller  knowledge,  considers  ade- 
quate, or  to  demand  a  change  of  policy  entailing  a  further 
charge  on  the  British  taxpayer  which  his  own  Government 
has  decided  to  be  superfluous.  They  are,  on  the  other  hand 
absolutely  entitled  to  say  that  an  understanding  like  the 
Alliance  may  not  permanently  remain  a  sufficient  safeguard 
for  Australia  against  the  Asiatic  menace  and  to  determine  at 
all  sacrifice  to  make  good  their  own  defence.  To  Englishmen, 
who  know  that  determination  to  be  the  basis  of  all  true 
nationhood,  the  vigour  of  the  Australian  statement  on  this 
subject  will  seem  beyond  all  praise.  The  Australian  position 
is  not,  as  Australians  seem  inclined  to  suspect,  misunder- 
stood by  most  of  those  who  controvert  their  views  about  a 
British  Pacific  battle-fleet.  The  misunderstanding  which 
arises  is  due  to  the  fact  that  British  Ministers,  whose  imme- 
diate responsibilities  are  sufficiently  heavy,  confine  their 
measures  of  foreign  policy  and  defence  to  the  facts  of  their 
own  time,  while  Australian  Ministers  are  looking  in  these 
matters  to  the  future  and  seeking  to  make  ready  for  contin- 
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gencies  which  are  not  yet  at  hand.  It  is  not  unnatural  that 
this  pre-occupation  should  lead  Australians  to  make  a  pre- 
Raphaelite  picture  of  the  Pacific  problem,  in  which  the 
values  of  foreground,  middle  distance  and  remoter  distance 
are  all  the  same;  but  perspective  is  essential,  if  misunder- 
standing is  to  be  dispelled.  The  pre-Raphaelite  and  the 
working  surveyor  have  somehow  to  come  to  terms. 

The  Australian  determination  is  to  create  an  effective 
Pacific  battle-fleet  over  and  above  all  diplomatic  under- 
standings, however  secure.  Seen  in  perspective,  the  need  of 
the  Pacific  communities  seems  therefore  to  assume  the 
following  lines. 

Before  all  things,  in  the  very  foreground  of  the  picture, 
is  the  need  of  developed  resources  and  white  population. 
These  are  the  basis  of  all  sound  defence,  and  neither  foreign 
policies  nor  naval  policies  can  supply  their  place  for  more 
than  a  little  time.  It  occurs  to  the  distant  observer  that 
the  Australian  people  may  not  have  grasped  this 
necessity  as  they  have  grasped  other  important  aims. 
If  they  had  done  so — he  reflects — the  splendid  resolution 
which  has  put  their  whole  manhood  into  military 
training  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  noble  fleet  would  have 
manifested  itself  no  less  effectively  in  the  peopling  and  de- 
velopment of  the  country  they  have  to  defend.  It  would 
seem  as  though  in  many  quarters  the  immigrant  were  still 
regarded  with  dislike  as  one  who  comes  to  reduce  the  general 
share  of  wealth,  not  welcomed  as  one  who  comes  to 
strengthen  an  undermanned  and  isolated  garrison.  It  is 
often  also  complained  that  in  Australia  capital  meets  with 
more  suspicion  and  discouragement  than  in  any  other  new 
territory  in  the  world.  In  both  these  matters  the  Australian 
attitude  is  reasoned  and  not  hard  to  explain ;  social  ameliora- 
tion is  one  of  the  greatest  aims  of  statesmanship,  and  the 
strength  of  a  nation  is  not  to  be  measured  without  regard 
to  the  general  level  of  prosperity  enjoyed  by  its  people. 
But  the  emphasis  may  be  laid  too  heavily  on  social  progress. 
6  Being,"  in  Oliver  Cromwell's  great  saying,  "  comes 
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before  well-being."  It  is  useless  for  a  people  to  be  prosper- 
ous, if  it  fail  to  survive,  and  each  generation  in  a  growing 
country  must  sacrifice  some  comfort  to  the  welfare  of  the 
next.  A  candid  observer  will  therefore  note  with  some 
concern  that  in  the  Australian  statement — as  some  of  its 
Australian  critics  observe* — no  reference  is  made  to 
population  as  an  essential  factor  in  the  problem  of  Australian 
national  defence.  "  The  Spartans,"  observes  Bacon  in  his 
essay  on  The  True  Greatness  of  Kingdoms  and  Estates — 
which  contains  one  of  the  earliest  clear  statements  of  the 
value  of  sea-power — "  the  Spartans  were  a  nice  people  in 
point  of  naturalization:  whereby,  while  they  kept  their 
compass,  they  stood  firm;  but  when  they  did  spread,  and 
their  boughs  were  becomen  too  great  for  their  stem,  they 
became  a  windfall  upon  the  sudden."  The  Commonwealth 
branches  over  a  vast  continent  almost  as  large  as  Europe; 
its  stem  is  a  people  of  not  four  and  a  half  million  souls. 

These  considerations  come  first,  because  the  keenest 
patriotism  and  the  most  ungrudging  sacrifice  will  be  of  no 
avail,  if  the  Government  of  the  day,  when  the  trial  comes, 
have  not  the  men  or  the  resources  to  give  national  policy 
effect.  Next  to  them  comes  the  education  of  the  people  to 
the  task  they  have  to  discharge.  In  this  matter  the  policy  of 
universal  military  training  adopted  both  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  is  the  surest  possible  guarantee  of  the  spirit 
which  their  destiny  will  demand.  Having  made  the  sacrifice 
in  good  time,  they  may  be  content  in  the  assurance  that  they 
will  have  a  population  well  fitted,  if  only  it  be  large  enough, 
to  preserve  and  further  their  national  ideals. 

Next  again  in  true  perspective  comes  the  organization 
of  naval  power.  The  vital  question  of  method  here  brings 
the  argument  back  to  the  Agreement  of  1909.  Australia  has 
thrown  herself  with  determination  and  thoroughness  into 
carrying  out  her  share  of  that  scheme;  and  New  Zealand  has 
now  determined  to  tread  a  similar  path.  The  Australian 
unit  is  practically  complete;  and  the  policy  of  1909  has  been 

*  See  p.  406  above. 
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supplemented  by  Admiral  Henderson's  programme,  adopted 
by  the  Commonwealth  Government,  which  aims  at  creating 
a  squadron  of  eight  capital  ships,  with  auxiliary  craft,  by 
1931.  The  progress  of  recruiting  for  the  fleet  shows  that  the 
national  spirit  is  eagerly  engaged  in  the  creation  of  naval 
strength.  Already  a  third  of  the  complement  of  the  unit 
consists  of  Australian  recruits,  and  a  naval  college  has  been 
established,  on  the  Osborne  model,  which  seems  able  to 
draw  upon  a  wide  choice  of  educated  Australian  youth. 
The  progress  of  the  same  policy  in  New  Zealand  will  be 
most  interesting  to  watch. 

To  this  policy  the  Admiralty  has  given  all  possible  help. 
A  part  of  the  cost  of  the  Australian  establishment  was 
to  be  borne  in  case  of  need  by  the  British  Government,  and 
the  Commonwealth  has  drawn  on  the  British  strength  for 
the  whole  of  its  trained  personnel. 

The  aid  thus  given  has  been  gratefully  acknowledged  again 
and  again  by  the  Australian  Government;  but  a  grievance 
is  nevertheless  felt  against  the  Admiralty,  as  the  preceding 
pages  have  shown.  This  grievance  is  intelligible  in  all  re- 
spects and  in  some  respects  substantial.  Analysed,  it  makes 
the  chief  need  of  the  moment  very  plain. 

The  grievance  is,  roughly,  based  on  three  counts. 
Australians  feel,  in  the  first  place,  that  by  departing  from 
the  1909  Agreement  and  offering  to  Canada  in  1912  a 
totally  different  form  of  advice  from  that  offered  to  Aus- 
tralia in  1909,  the  Admiralty  has  gone  back  upon  the 
belief  in  national  naval  development  to  which  it  gave  its 
support  five  years  ago.  In  the  second  place,  they  consider 
that,  if  this  change  of  policy  was  to  be  made  and  the  1909 
Agreement  not  to  be  fulfilled,  the  necessity  of  the  change 
and  the  reasons  for  it  should  have  been  communicated  to 
Australia  long  ago.  In  the  third  place,  they  fear  that  the 
failure  of  the  Agreement — particularly  in  regard  to  the 
complementary  character  of  the  East  Indies  and  China 
"  units "  —has  stultified  their  efforts  and  made  them  of 
small  account. 
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The  position  of  the  Admiralty  on  the  first  of  these 
counts  has  already  been  explained.  Mr  Churchill  stated  in 
one  of  his  communications  to  the  Canadian  Government* 
the  reasons  why  it  was  impossible  for  the  Admiralty  to 
offer  the  same  help  in  the  establishment  of  a  Canadian 
fleet  as  in  that  of  the  Australian  one.  The  policy  of  national 
development  has  not  been  thrown  over;  it  was  re-affirmed 
with  fresh  suggestions  for  its  development,  in  Mr  Churchill's 
statement  on  the  Navy  Estimates  last  March.t  But  the 
form  given  to  it  in  1909  ignored  certain  difficulties  which 
were  certain  to  arise  and  threw  naval  principle  to  the 
winds.  Events  have  in  consequence  compelled  the  British 
Government  to  revise  its  application,  and  more  particu- 
larly to  fix  the  liabilities  which  it  involves  with  regard 
to  personnel  within  limits  which  the  Admiralty  can  safely 
fulfil. 

The  Admiralty  thus  cannot  be  blamed  for  making  some- 
what different  suggestions  to  Canada  than  were  embodied 
in  the  Agreement  of  1909.  Security  demanded  it,  and  secur- 
ity is  the  highest  law.  On  the  second  count,  however,  its  case 
is  very  weak.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  reasons  for  change 
were  not  communicated  to  the  Australian  Government, 
even  if  the  circumstances  of  the  other  Dominion  Govern- 
ments made  the  summoning  of  another  defence  Conference 
for  the  time  being  impossible.  There  is  an  impression  in 
Australia  that  the  British  Government  has  been  unwilling 
to  hold  such  a  Conference;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
British  Ministers  would  have  made  every  effort  to  arrange 
one,  in  spite  of  great  domestic  difficulties,  had  it  suited  the 
convenience  of  the  other  Governments.  For  none  of  them, 
however,  except  the  Australian  Government  was  the  time 
opportune.  The  Canadian  Government  was  engaged  in  the 
parliamentary  struggle  provoked  by  the  Naval  Aid  Bill, 
and  considered  itself  in  no  position  to  discuss  the  broader 
aspects  of  co-operative  defence  so  long  as  its  emergency 

*  See  pp.  420-1  above. 

f  See  Hansard,  March  17,  1914,  pp.  1930-1. 
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proposals  were  still  unpassed.  The  South  African  Govern- 
ment was  dealing  with  divisions  of  great  bitterness  in  its 
own  ranks,  and  had  barely  weathered  that  domestic  incident 
when  it  was  called  upon  to  meet  successively  the  fierce 
strike  of  July,  the  widespread  agitation  of  the  Indians  in 
Natal,  and  finally  the  renewed  industrial  revolt  which 
brought  about  the  declaration  of  martial  law,  the  deporta- 
tions, and  the  recent  proceedings  in  the  Union  Parliament. 
The  New  Zealand  Government,  for  its  part,  would  gladly 
have  attended  a  full  Conference;  but  it  showed  no  desire 
for  a  merely  triangular  discussion  in  which  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  would  have  been  the  only  Dominions  taking 
part.  The  more  immediate  question  of  the  method  of  New 
Zealand's  participation  in  Pacific  defence  has  now  been  dis- 
posed of  by  Colonel  Allen's  visit  to  England  and  the  policy 
announced  to  Parliament  at  the  end  of  last  year;  and  the 
larger  problem  raises  issues  which  need  to  be  discussed  by  a 
complete  gathering  of  Dominion  Governments. 

In  the  light  of  all  these  facts  the  failure  of  the  British 
Government  to  arrange  a  Conference  assumes  a  reasonable 
shape;  but  the  correspondence*  on  the  subject  recently 
made  public  shows  that  the  matter  was  very  unreasonably 
handled  both  at  Melbourne  and  in  Whitehall.  The  possi- 
bility had  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  during  the 
autumn  of  1912,  but  it  is  not  till  December  19  that  the 
Commonwealth  Government  definitely  make  the  suggestion. 
They  cable  on  that  date,  the  eve  of  the  Christmas  vacation, 
suggesting  a  meeting  in  January  or  February.  On  January  8, 
the  Colonial  Office  inquires  with  some  reason  whether  the 
date  suggested  is  not  meant  for  January  or  February,  1914. 
The  reply  being  in  the  negative,  there  is  no  course  but  to 
abandon  the  Conference,  the  Colonial  Office  observing, 
however,  that  any  Commonwealth  Ministers  who  can  visit 
England  for  discussion  later  in  the  year  will  be  welcomed. 

*  Correspondence  Relating  to  the  Representation  of  the  Self-providing 
Dominions  on  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  and  to  a  proposed  Naval 
Conference,  Cd  7347,  April  1914. 
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The  matter  then  drops  till  [after  the  Commonwealth 
elections.  On  August  16,  the  new  Australian  Government 
takes  the  subject  up,  asking  for  information  regarding  the 
1909  Agreement,  and  obviously  reviving  the  suggestion  of  a 
Conference.  This  is  not  answered  for  eleven  weeks,  but  on 
November  21,  the  Colonial  Office  returns  to  the  subject 
by  mail  in  a  communication  worthy  of  its  worst  traditions. 
The  answer  arrives  by  cable  on  February  9,  and  an  interval 
of  five  weeks  is  then  necessary  for  the  Colonial  Office  to 
consider  its  reply.  Steps  are  finally  taken  to  consult  New 
Zealand,  but  the  delay  has  brought  the  meeting  of  the 
Commonwealth  Parliament  too  near,  and  on  March  23,  the 
Australian  Government  cables  that  it  is  now  too  late  for 
an  Australian  Minister  to  visit  England  in  the  present  year. 

This  exchange  of  communications  begins  badly  on  the 
Australian  side,  but  the  methods  of  Downing  Street,  as 
shown  in  the  subsequent  correspondence,  admit  of  no  de- 
fence. It  is  best  to  draw  a  veil  over  an  Office  which  takes 
from  August  16  to  March  13  to  answer  a  cabled  inquiry  in 
a  practical  way — an  inquiry  which,  even  if  Ministers  were 
separated  for  the  autumn  recess,  might  well  have  been 
answered  within  as  many  days  as  the  Colonial  Office  took 
months.  The  Colonial  Office  has,  in  truth,  been  deteriorat- 
ing steadily  ever  since  Mr  Chamberlain's  time.  A  study  of 
its  performances  in  any  matter  of  moment  to  the  Dominions 
during  the  last  nine  or  ten  years  shows  it  to  be  constantly 
out  of  touch  with  facts,  apparently  incapable  of  interpreting 
even  the  little  which  it  knows  from  any  but  the  narrowest 
departmental  standpoint,  and  moving — if  it  moves  at  all — 
only  with  reluctance  and  sloth  in  the  wake  of  other  Depart- 
ments whose  efforts  to  keep  pace  with  Imperial  needs  it 
cannot  entirely  neutralize.  No  corner  of  the  Imperial 
system  more  greatly  needs  rapid  and  ruthless  reform. 

The  force  of  the  Australian  grievance  upon  this  count  is 
all  the  greater  since  they  have  no  less  substantial  reason  for 
their  third  complaint — that  the  failure  of  the  1909  Agree- 
ment has  seriously  impaired  a  naval  policy  to  which,  in  the 
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strength  of  their  faith  in  Admiralty  advice,  they  have  devoted 
much  effort  and  large  sums.  It  is  poor  consolation  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  be  told  that  the  1909  policy  was  in  any  case 
faulty  and  unpractical — though  such  is  undoubtedly  the  case, 
for  the  Australian  "  fleet  unit  "  with  its  single  Dreadnought, 
would  in  reality  have  profited  very  little  by  the  stationing 
of  another  single  Dreadnought  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  of  a 
third  in  the  Far  East.  However  that  may  be,  the  Australian 
"  fleet  unit "  is  now  in  being,  and  the  Australian  Govern- 
ment must  necessarily  wish  to  know,  if  the  1909  policy  is 
discarded,  to  what  arrangements  they  may  look  forward  in 
its  place.  The  Australian  fleet  cannot  by  itself  within 
any  period  deserving  practical  consideration  be  strong 
enough  to  establish  naval  superiority  in  the  Pacific.  The 
Henderson  programme,  even  when  complete,  will  be  a  long 
way  short  of  that  ideal,  and  the  older  ships  in  it  will  be 
practically  obsolete  by  the  time  the  last  are  built.  The 
Australian  naval  policy  is  therefore  of  no  avail  without  some 
complementary  policy  on  the  part  of  Canada  and  Great 
Britain,  for  New  Zealand  alone  would  not  be  able,  even  if 
she  chose  to  adopt  that  course,  to  add  sufficiently  to  the  Aus- 
tralian strength.  The  problem  is  not  an  urgent  one,  in  the 
sense  that  steps  must  be  taken  here  and  now  to  provide 
for  the  creation  of  a  predominant  Pacific  fleet.  What  is 
required  is  an  understanding  of  the  lines  on  which  develop- 
ment is  to  proceed,  so  that  Australia  may  know  that  her 
great  efforts  are  not  being  thrown  away. 

Mr  Churchill's  idea  of  creating  an  Imperial  battle- 
squadron  based  on  Gibraltar,  of  which  all  the  Dominion 
Dreadnoughts  should  form  part,  does  not  seem  likely  to 
secure  much  support  meanwhile,  although  as  a  method  of 
co-operation  it  meets  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  moment 
in  a  very  practical  way.  It  has,  of  course,  great  defects; 
the  chief  of  which  is  that  it  seems  on  the  surface — and  may 
in  practice  really  be  used — to  earmark  Dominion  ships  for 
European  service  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  not  be  in- 
creasing the  general  naval  strength  of  the  Empire,  but 
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merely  reducing  the  British  Navy  Estimates.  Gibraltar  is, 
moreover,  too  remote  a  base  for  Australians  to  feel  any 
interest  in  a  squadron  attached  to  it.  For  these  reasons  the 
suggestion  has  fallen  flat,  and  in  many  quarters  in  Australia 
the  worst  possible  construction  has  been  placed  upon  Mr 
ChurchilTs  references  to  the  value  of  the  battle-cruiser 
"  New  Zealand,"  the  strategic  argument  being  suspect 
as  a  device  for  securing  "  contributions  "  to  British  battle- 
strength  in  European  waters.  It  is  obviously  unprofitable 
for  the  Admiralty  to  devote  any  further  thought  to  the 
Gibraltar  squadron  idea  if  the  Dominions  are  unfavourable 
to  it ;  but  it  is  worth  while  to  point  out  that  the  scheme  has 
great  merits  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  appreciated 
at  their  full  value  by  Mr  Churchiirs  critics  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  In  the  first  place,  the  building  and  equipping 
of  Dreadnoughts  is  only  a  part  of  the  expense  which  they 
entail,  for  they  have  further  to  be  manned  and  maintained. 
The  cost  of  a  Dreadnought  in  commission,  apart  from  the 
initial  charges  for  building  and  equipment  and  for  training 
its  personnel,  runs  from  .£100,000  to  .£130,000  a  year.  It  is 
therefore  of  no  advantage  to  the  British  taxpayer,  but  the 
reverse,  to  have  to  man  and  maintain  a  contributed  Dread- 
nought which  does  not  serve  the  strategic  purposes  of  the 
Admiralty ;  for  men  are  then  wasted  upon  it  who  are  needed 
elsewhere,  and  the  annual  charge  of  its  maintenance  becomes 
a  merely  gratuitous  addition  to  the  British  Navy  Estimates. 
In  the  second  place,  Dreadnoughts  are  of  comparatively 
small  value  in  stations  where  they  are  cut  off  from  all  possi- 
bility of  squadron-training  with  other  ships  of  their  own 
type.  In  their  main  function  they  are  ships  of  the  line, 
built  and  trained  to  act  in  concentration  against  an  enemy 
battle-fleet.  Contributed  Dominion  Dreadnoughts  in  conse- 
quence present  an  economic  problem  and  a  technical  naval 
problem,  both  of  which  have  to  be  taken  into  account  with 
the  special  political  problem  inherent  in  "  contributions/' 
whether  of  money  or  ships ;  and  of  these  different  problems 
the  Gibraltar  squadron  idea  contained  a  practical  solution, 
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though  only  of  a  temporary  and  provisional  kind.  It  was, 
moreover,  very  well  conceived  for  bringing  together  officers 
and  seamen  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  in  a  single 
squadron  where  special  provision  could  be  made  for  such 
difficulties  as  different  rates  of  pay.  Serving  thus,  in  company 
with  other  squadrons  of  the  line,  and  profiting  by  fleet 
training  on  the  largest  scale,  the  personnel  from  the  Do- 
minions would  gain  opportunities  of  experience  and  ad- 
vancement such  as  purely  local  service  can  never  give; 
and  the  annual  visits  of  the  squadron  to  Dominion  ports 
would  serve  as  object  lessons  in  many  valuable  ways. 

Despite  the  prospect  of  such  visits,  however,  the  idea  is 
clearly  not  suited  to  appeal  to  distant  communities  which 
want  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of  their  own  ships.  Some 
other  understanding  is  therefore  necessary  if  the  first  Dread- 
nought or  two  of  the  coming  Australian  fleet  are,  pending 
the  elaboration  of  a  Pacific  policy,  to  contribute  anything 
solid  to  the  present  maintenance  of  security.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Australian  ships,  even  though  the  battle-cruiser  be 
an  isolated  and  aimless  leviathan  from  the  strategic  point  of 
view,  are  doing  valuable  service  by  the  training  they  afford 
and  the  appeal  they  make  to  national  pride,  and  are  laying 
firmly  the  foundations  of  future  naval  power.  The  Australian 
naval  organization  and  establishment  is  already  a  national 
achievement  of  solid  worth.  Combined  with  the  military 
training,  it  means  that,  as  the  resources  and  population 
of  the  country  increase,  the  Commonwealth  will  be  making 
muscle  as  well  as  weight.  In  performing  this  service  the 
Australian  fleet  is  meeting  the  real  need  of  the  day,  and  it  is 
also  working  out  a  system  of  local  defence,  which  will  be 
needed  as  the  complement  of  any  future  development  of 
joint  Imperial  striking  power.  All  such  service  is  much  to 
the  good.  Like  young  Siegfried,  a  nation  should  forge  its  own 
sword;  for  it  will  put  out  its  true  strength  on  no  other 
terms. 

The  success  of  Australian  efforts,  however,  must  ulti- 
mately depend  upon  the  co-operation  of  Great  Britain  and 
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other  Dominions.  It  is  not  possible  to  forecast  what  form 
this  may  take  until  the  policy  of  Canada,  and  possibly  of 
South  Africa,  assumes  some  clearer  shape.  The  weaknesses 
developed  by  the  1909  Agreement  are  some  guide  to 
the  difficulties  which  any  effective  system  of  co-operation 
must  endeavour  to  surmount,  and  actual  discussion  round 
a  table  is  the  only  practical  means  of  bringing  these  diffi- 
culties out.  The  real  need  of  the  moment  is  therefore  for 
another  Imperial  Conference  such  as  the  Australian 
statement  suggests.  It  seems  clear  that  it  cannot  meet 
before  next  year,  when  the  regular  quadrennial  Conference 
is  due ;  but  next  year  should  be  generally  convenient,  since 
the  Canadian  Government  will  then  presumably  be  working 
out  the  permanent  proposals  with  which  Mr  Borden  has 
announced  that  he  will  follow  up  the  emergency  contri- 
bution of  ships.  A  comparison  of  Canadian  and  Australian 
aims  will  then  be  possible;  till  then  the  practicability  of  the 
Australian  ideal  of  a  joint  Pacific  fleet  is  not  very  easy  to 
discuss. 

Two  points  of  great  importance  emerge,  however,  at 
once  from  the  rough  sketch  of  Pacific  policy  with  which 
the  Australian  statement  concludes. 

Of  the  five  principles  there  stated,  the  first  demands  that 
"  there  should  be  ships  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  large  enough  to 
cope  with  any  hostile  fleet  " ;  the  second,  that  "  those  ships 
should  constitute  one  fleet  " ;  and  the  third,  that  "  the  ships 
should  be  based  on  the  Dominions  by  which  they  are  built." 
The  first  point  to  be  considered  is  how,  consistently  with  the 
independent  authority  of  the  different  Governments,  these 
ships  or  squadrons  are  really  to  be  welded  into  an  efficient 
naval  whole.  If  the  new  Pacific  fleet  is  to  provide  for  security, 
it  must  be  as  effective  and  as  well  controlled  an  instrument 
as  the  present  Japanese  fleet.  British  fleets  are  primarily 
instruments  of  policy,  designed  to  secure  the  greatest  of 
British  interests — peace.  To  secure  that  interest,  they 
must  conform  to  strategic  principle  in  all  their  dispositions, 
even  in  time  of  peace,  since  "  naval  strategy  "  — to  quote 
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again  the  great  maxim  quoted  by  Admiral  Mahan — "  is  as 
necessary  in  peace  as  in  war."*  To  be  efficient,  moreover, 
they  must  also  conform,  even  in  time  of  peace,  to  naval 
requirements  in  matters  of  command  and  control.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  neither  strategic  principle  nor  naval  re- 
quirements can  be  met  by  isolated  squadrons  based  on  ports 
many  thousand  miles  apart.  The  only  efficient  arrangement 
conceivable  is  a  joint  battle-fleet,  with  local  flotillas  as  its 
auxiliaries,  concentrated  throughout  the  year,  though  moving 
freely  from  one  base  to  another,  and  subject  to  a  single 
control. 

That  is  the  naval  aspect  of  the  problem.  The  second  point 
which  must  necessarily  be  faced  arises  from  its  diplomatic 
aspect — the  relation  of  such  a  fleet  to  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs.  It  has  been  shown  that  a  great  diplomatic  instrument 
like  the  Japanese  Alliance  affects  profoundly  the  relations 
of  all  the  chief  European  Powers.  A  Pacific  fleet  such 
as  the  Australian  statement  contemplates  would  have 
an  influence  even  more  profound.  It  would  be  a  new  factor 
in  the  international  balance,  and  it  could  no  more  divest 
itself  of  diplomatic  significance  than  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain  could  address  an  audience  from  a  platform  as 
a  private  man.  Its  dispositions  would  be  known  to  every 
Foreign  Office  with  an  eye  to  Pacific  affairs;  and  in  some 
contingencies  the  movement  of  even  a  single  ship — like 
the  "  Panther  "  at  Agadir — or  the  conduct  of  a  single 
commanding  officer  might  precipitate  a  crisis  involving 
peace  and  war. 

It  is  suggested  in  the  Australian  statement  that  the  prob- 
lem of  control  might  be  solved  by  the  creation  of  a  Pacific 
branch  of  the  Committee  of  Defence.  The  idea  may  well 
be  found  to  have  great  advantages  so  far  as  information 
is  concerned  and  the  working  out  of  plans;  but  if  it  is 
necessary  to  correlate  the  defensive  system  of  the  Empire 
with  its  foreign  policy,  then  clearly  the  body  ultimately 
responsible  for  international  relations  must  control  all 

*  See  p.  424  above. 
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British  high-sea  fleets.  The  creation  of  a  Pacific  branch  of 
the  Committee  of  Defence  cannot  therefore  in  any  way 
promote  the  solution  of  the  problem — what  Government  is 
to  control  a  jointly  owned  Pacific  fleet? 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  performances  of  the  1909 
Conference  that  it  omitted  to  deal  in  any  way  with  the 
international  aspect  of  naval  co-operation  and  of  separate 
Dominion  fleets.  The  subject,  however,  forced  itself  upon 
the  Conference  of  1911,  and  it  was  there  decided*  that, 
while  the  Dominions  were  to  retain  absolute  control  over 
their  navies,  which  were  to  have  naval  stations  of  their  own, 
Dominion  vessels  were  to  be  governed  by  Foreign  Office 
instructions  whenever  they  desired  to  enter  foreign  ports. 
The  Admiralty  was  also  to  be  notified  if  any  Dominion 
desired  to  send  its  ships  outside  its  own  naval  station;  and 
in  time  of  war,  when  a  Dominion  placed  its  ships  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Admiralty,  they  were  to  "  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  British  fleet  and  remain  under  the  control  of  the 
Admiralty  during  the  continuance  of  the  war."  The  epi- 
tome of  this  compromise  is  to  be  found  in  the  regulations 
regarding  the  most  crucial  of  all  national  and  international 
questions,  that  of  the  Flag.  "  The  ships  of  such  Dominion 
naval  force,"  so  the  regulations  run,  "  will  hoist  at  the  stern 
the  white  ensign  as  the  symbol  of  the  authority  of  the 
Crown,  and  at  the  jack-staff  the  distinctive  flag  of  the 
Dominion." 

So  far  as  symbols  go — and  they  are  of  great  importance — 
the  compromise  looks  well.  But  as  a  step  towards  real  co- 
operation in  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  it  will  not  stand  the 
test  of  serious  analysis.  It  is  only  necessary  to  glance  at  the 
boundaries  of  the  Australian  Naval  Station  to  realize  that. 
The  line  has  been  drawn  both  on  the  north  and  on  the  east 
so  as  to  cut  out  all  foreign  territory  of  any  kind.  It  runs  south 
of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  just  encloses  the  Australian 

*  See  Memorandum  of  Conferences  between  the  British  Admiralty 
and  Representatives  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  [Cd.  5,746-2, 1912,  pp.  1-3]. 
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portion  of  New  Guinea,  and  then  dips  southwards  so  as  to 
exclude  New  Caledonia,  the  New  Hebrides,  and  all  the  Pacific 
Islands  except  Norfolk  Island  and  Lord  Howe  Island, 
which  are  Australian  territory.  The  only  non-British 
territory  enclosed  by  it  is  a  generous  section  of  Antarctica — 
so  that  the  Commonwealth  Government  is  effectually 
shielded  from  direct  contact  with  any  alien  community 
except  the  penguins  at  the  South  Pole.  This  is  clearly  not 
the  opportunity  of  learning  by  that  direct  experience  of  the 
world's  affairs  which  the  Australian  statement  desiderates. 
It  would  necessarily  be  modified  at  once  if  the  Pacific 
communities  were  to  undertake  any  joint  responsibility 
for  their  own  defence;  for  the  Australian  Government 
cannot  at  present  send  a  ship  even  to  New  Zealand  (so 
stands  the  arrangement  of  1911)  without  notifying  the 
British  Admiralty. 

At  present  there  is  no  New  Zealand  Station,  but  the 
policy  adopted  by  that  Dominion  will  demand  that  such  a 
station  be  fixed.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Station  includes  a 
large  section  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States;  but 
is  otherwise  of  no  importance,  for  its  western  boundary 
runs  from  a  point  east  and  north  of  the  Pacific  Islands  to 
Behring  Straits  and  the  North  Pole.  The  two  existing 
Dominion  Stations  in  the  Pacific  are  thus  divided  by  an 
immense  area;  and  in  this  dividing  area  lie  all  foreign 
territories  and  waters  which  might  invest  with  diplomatic 
significance  the  movements  of  Dominion  ships.  Co- 
operation between  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Canada 
would  not  be  possible  therefore  without  some  further 
understanding  as  to  the  area  open  to  the  three  Dominion 
fleets  and  the  method  by  which  they  should  be  controlled. 

It  is  obvious  indeed  that  if  a  joint  Pacific  fleet  is  to  be 
created,  these  whimsical  "  stations  "  must  be  abolished  and 
the  ocean  treated  as  a  whole;  but  that  will  not  be  possible 
unless  the  problem  of  foreign  relations,  which  the  "stations" 
are  so  ingeniously  devised  to  burke,  is  taken  into  as  serious 
consideration  as  that  of  naval  control.  The  Australian 
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statement  defines  as  the  fifth  of  its  principles  the  delegation 
of  control  to  "  an  authority  which,  while  not  divorced  in  any 
way  from  the  British  naval  authorities,  would  be  in  direct 
touch  with  the  Governments  of  the  Dominions,  and  carrying 
out  a  policy  agreed  to  by  all."  There  is  nothing  to  add  to  this 
statement  of  the  object  in  view,  provided  it  be  recognized 
that  the  control  of  a  high-sea  fleet  cannot  be  divorced 
from  the  control  of  foreign  policy  and  the  daily  responsible 
conduct  of  international  affairs.  If  the  Empire  is  to  remain 
intact,  it  is  not  the  distinctive  flag  at  the  jackstaff  of  our 
ships,  however  sacred  that  may  be  to  our  various  national 
prides,  but  the  flag  of  our  common  allegiance,  His 
Majesty's  white  ensign  at  the  stern,  which  must  symbolize 
our  relation  towards  foreign  Powers. 

Here  then  is  the  cardinal  problem  for  the  next  Conference. 
The  Conference  of  1909  took  a  great  step  forward  by  endors- 
ing the  policy  of  Dominion  navies;  but  its  project  of  an 
Eastern  Fleet  of  the  Empire  was  quite  unpractical  in  the 
form  which  it  then  took,  and  it  did  not  even  consider  the 
international  problem  which  separate  naval  establishments 
would  raise.  The  Conference  of  1911  could  not  ignore  the 
problem,  but  it  shelved  the  real  difficulties  by  promulgating 
an  obviously  ephemeral  compromise.  If  the  Conference  of 
1915  is  to  do  more  lasting  work,  its  members  must  study  the 
experience  of  the  past  five  years  and  come  to  closer  quarters 
with  the  realities  of  their  task. 

To  discuss  the  joint  development  of  armaments  as  though 
effective  combination  were  necessary  only  in  actual  warfare 
is  to  overlook  the  Empire's  highest  need  as  also  its 
noblest  task.  British  armaments  must  in  their  character  and 
dispositions  be  calculated  to  stand  the  ordeal  of  war,  for 
that  is  the  finalitest  of  their  worth;  but  their  first  and  great- 
est function  is  to  maintain  peace,  and  they  will  have  failed 
us  already  in  some  degree  from  the  moment  that  war  is 
declared.  The  Empire  would  mean  little  to  its  best  citizens 
were  its  sole  inspiration  to  be  the  massing  of  material 
power.  Organized  force  is  essential  to  its  purpose,  but  that 
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purpose  itself,  inherited  from  the  chequered  upward  striving 
of  the  past  and  more  ennobling  than  any  development  of 
strength  and  wealth,  is  to  ensure  peace  throughout  the  world, 
and  more  particularly  between  East  and  West.  It  is  vital  to 
our  own  white  civilization  to  keep  it  in  mutually  helpful 
relations  with  the  Asiatic  peoples  on  which  it  has  encroached ; 
and  the  peace  of  the  world,  as  well  as  our  own  security, 
depends  in  no  small  measure  upon  our  success  in  the  task. 
The  new  life  which  the  Empire  is  giving  to  India,  and  the 
mutual  value  of  its  friendship  with  the  awakened  people  of 
Japan,  are  striking  signs  of  its  fitness  for  that  mediating 
and  reconciling  office  between  Eastern  and  Western  ways  of 
life ;  but  we  are  still  only  at  the  threshold  of  the  work,  which 
is  bound  up  with  the  whole  Imperial  system  of  policy  in  the 
Dependencies  and  in  international  affairs.  Policy  and  defence 
cannot  therefore  be  separated,  if  either  is  to  be  studied  with 
effect.  The  efforts  of  the  Conferences  of  1909  and  1911  have 
been  sterile  largely  because  they  were  based  upon  an  attempt 
to  isolate  the  two  and  treat  them  as  separate.  It  is  for  the 
next  Conference  to  recognize  their  inevitable  association 
and  to  reconcile  it  with  the  national  aspirations  so  finely 
expressed  in  the  creation  of  one,  and  the  promise  of  other, 
Dominion  fleets. 
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IN  the  December  issue  of  THE  ROUND  TABLE  appeared  a 
brief  description  of  the  five  ipoints  of  the  Indians'  claim  in 
South  Africa,  with  the  intimation  that  the  trouble  which 
had  been  brewing  for  a  considerable  time  previously  had 
come  to  a  head  in  the  shape  of  a  renewal  of  passive  resistance. 
This  was  followed,  in  the  March  number  of  THE  ROUND 
TABLE,  by  a  further  account  of  developments,  and  a  fuller 
statement  of  the  question,  from  the  South  African  stand- 
point, as  it  presented  itself  then.  Meanwhile  the  report  of 
the  Solomon  Commission  was  published  on  March  17,  and 
contains  recommendations  calculated,  if  carried  into  effect 
with  reasonable  promptitude,  to  alleviate  materially,  if  not 
altogether  to  remove,  the  grievances  which  lay  at  the  root  of 
the  troubles.  The  following  pages  discuss  the  agitation  and 
the  report  from  the  Indian  point  of  view. 

A  perusal  of  the  Commission's  report  leaves  a  general 
impression  that,  although  the  gravity  of  the  issues  involved 
was  fully  grasped  and  admirably  handled,  the  intensity  of 
feeling  engendered  in  India  during  the  latter  half  of  1913 
and  the  first  three  months  of  this  year,  and  the  full  import 
of  the  agitation  created  in  India  by  events  in  South  Africa, 
were  not  wholly  appreciated.  It  seems  therefore  desirable, 
especially  in  view  of  the  criticism  to  which  Lord  Hardinge 
was  exposed  on  account  of  his  pronouncement  in  Madras,  to 
analyse  the  Indian  point  of  view,  and  to  endeavour  to  explain 
how  it  comes  about  that  the  question  of  the  welfare  of  their 
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fellow  countrymen  resident  in  South  Africa  can  now  arouse 
in  India  a  universal  feeling  of  sympathy  culminating  in  an 
agitation  of  grave  moment  to  the  Empire  at  large.  It  is 
hardly  appreciated  in  South  Africa  that,  at  the  numerous 
public  meetings  held  throughout  India  to  urge  intervention 
on  behalf  of  the  Indians  in  South  Africa,  Englishmen  and 
Indians  stood  together  on  the  platform  and  shared  the  task 
of  proposing  and  seconding  the  resolutions;  that  English 
women  associated  themselves  with  the  Indian  women  in 
their  protest  against  what  was  felt  to  be  the  stigma  that  was 
being  undeservedly  cast  upon  all  Indian  womanhood;  and 
that  the  feeling  generally  aroused  was  more  widespread, 
genuine  and  intense  than  has  been  occasioned  by  any  other 
public  question  in  recent  years.  It  is  necessary  to  make  this 
clear,  inasmuch  as  it  explains  the  position  as  it  presented 
itself  in  India,  and  justifies  the  attitude  taken  up  by  the 
Viceroy  on  behalf  of  India.  This  aspect  of  the  case  will  be 
referred  to,  and  Lord  Hardinge's  speech  quoted,  later,  in 
its  proper  place. 


I.  THE  INDIAN  POINT  OF  VIEW 

IN  the  first  place  it  is  but  too  evident  that  the  validity  of 
the  Indian  claims  is  very  seriously  prejudiced,  para- 
doxical though  such  a  statement  may  appear  to  be,  by  the 
Indians  in  South  Africa.  As  Mr  Gokhale  himself  said,  in 
Bombay,  on  December  15,  1912,  "  Four-fifths  of  the  entire 
Indian  population  in  South  Africa  represented  indentured 
labourers,  ex-indentured  labourers  and  their  descendants. 
The  remainder  were  free  persons  who  had  gone  there  at 
their  own  expense  in  the  wake  of  the  indentured  labourers. 
One  peculiarity  of  the  position  .  .  .  was  that  there  was  no 
educated,  class  among  the  Indians  in  South  Africa,  similar  to 
the  educated  class  of  this  country  "  (India).  Now  the  inden- 
tured labourer  is  drawn  most  largely  from  the  Madras  coolie 
class;  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  superior  class  of  Indians, 
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it  is  of  course  inevitable  that  the  South  African  should 
imagine  that  India  is  exclusively  inhabited  by  people  who  are, 
racially  and  in  the  degree  of  their  civilization,  identical  with 
the  Indians  whom  he  sees.  Even  the  presence,  in  South 
Africa,  of  a  very  few  persons  of  the  type  of  Mr  Gandhi,  and 
the  isolated  visit  of  Mr  Gokhale,  are  powerless  to  bring 
home  the  fact,  with  which  we  in  India  are  so  familiar,  that 
the  Indian  who  migrates  to  South  Africa  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  belongs,  ex  hypothesi,  to  that  precise  position  in  the 
social  scale  which  is  indicated  by  his  occupation,  and,  if  he 
were  in  India,  could  neither  aspire  nor  hope  to  rise  above  it. 

India,  the  political  unit  of  the  news  agencies  and  news 
telegrams,  is  essentially  non-existent.  It  is,  indeed,  un- 
necessary to  repeat  that  the  diversities  of  race,  religion  and 
language  of  its  peoples  make  it  an  entity  regarding  which 
dogmatic  assertions  are  impossible;  but  this  truth  has  been, 
of  late,  reiterated  so  frequently  that  it  tends  to  bring  about 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  situation  almost  as  grave  as  was 
occasioned  by  the  glib  dicta  which  assumed  a  united  and 
homogeneous  India.  It  seems  desirable,  therefore,  to  preface 
the  description  of  the  Indian  view  of  the  South  African 
troubles  by  a  brief  survey  of  the  component  elements  which 
go  to  make  up  what  we  call  India  and  Indian  opinion. 

Ethnologic  ally  the  population  of  India  may  perhaps,  for 
present  purposes,  best  be  described  as  the  result  of  the 
successive  superimposition  of  a  series  of  highly  civilized 
Aryan  races  upon  a  substratum  of  Dravidians:  and  its  pecu- 
liarity lies  in  the  circumstance  that,  owing  to  the  meticulously 
specialized  character  of  the  civilization — social  and  religious 
— of  the  invaders,  the  technical  social  distinction  between 
Aryan  and  non-Aryan  still  persists  through  the  caste 
system  at  the  present  day,  although  the  racial  distinction 
has  become  less  marked.  Later  political  conquests,  first  by 
Mohammedan  invaders  and  later  by  European  countries,  have 
changed  the  outward  forms  of  government  but  have,  as  yet, 
had  singularly  little  effect  upon  the  sociology  of  the  country, 
though  the  addition,  whether  by  the  settlement  of  the  Mogul 
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invaders  or  by  forcible  conversion,  of  Mohammedanism  to 
the  pre-existing  religious  faiths  of  India,  has  had  an  impor- 
tant bearing  upon  the  political  constitution  of  the  continent. 
A  factor  in  the  case,  however,  which  is  too  frequently 
ignored,  but  which,  as  will  be  clear  from  what  will  follow, 
has  considerable  importance  in  framing  a  true  estimate  of 
India's  views  to-day,  is  the  illustrious  past  which  the  history 
of  India  reveals.  At  the  very  dawn  of  our  Christian  era  India 
was,  at  various  epochs,  welded  into  an  Empire  by  successive 
dynasties,  which  may  here  perhaps  be  illustrated  by  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Asoka.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  India  under  his  rule  attained  to  a  degree  of  prosperity, 
civilization  and  efficiency  of  administration  which,  excepting 
the  Roman  Empire  at  the  height  of  its  glory,  has  not  been 
attained  by  Europe  until  comparatively  modern  times.  Then 
followed  other  periods  during  which,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  India  as  a  whole  was  in  the  forefront  of  prosperity 
and  commercial  enterprise  under  Hindu  dynasties,  and  these 
were  succeeded,  and  eclipsed,  by  the  splendours  of  the 
Mogul  empire. 

It  is  true  that,  throughout  these  thousands  of  years, 
Indian  society,  with  the  sanction  of  the  highly  philosophic 
religious  system  of  the  Aryan  Hindus,  has  continued  to  be 
disintegrated  into  a  number  of  separate  compartments,  and 
that  customs  and  manners  have  varied  in  different  parts  of 
the  huge  country  with  the  variations  of  language  and  cli- 
mate; and  it  may  be  asserted  with  confidence  that  one  con- 
tinuing factor  which  has  militated  steadily  against  the 
evolution  in  India  of  a  single,  or  even  uniform,  conception 
of  nationality  has  been  the  multiplicity  of  the  languages 
spoken.  Perhaps  the  most  momentous  result  of  England's  con- 
nexion with  India  has  been  the  establishment,  for  the  first 
time  in  its  long  nistory,  of  a  common  language  for  the 
educated  classes  of  the  country.  Not  only  has  this  achieve- 
ment profoundly  modified  the  outlook  as  between  one  part 
of  India  and  another,  or  between  one  class  or  caste  of  the 
people  and  others,  but  it  has  entirely  changed  the  point  of 
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view  from  which  Indians  of  the  educated  class  regard  the 
British  Empire  and  the  outer  world.  They  are  able,  at  last, 
to  take  in  common  a  survey  of  their  past,  and  to  under- 
stand the  co-relation  of  the  development  of  India's  civiliza- 
tion with  its  place  in  the  eyes  of  other  nationalities ;  and  they 
can  view  their  interests  not  solely  from  the  interprovincial 
standpoint,  but  from  that  of  their  common  Indian  advantage. 
Intensely — and  rightly — proud  of  their  high  and  ancient 
civilization:  made  aware  of  their  place  in  the  sun  in  the 
historic  past:  conscious  of  their  inherent  capacity  to  hold 
their  own  in  any  fair  and  informed  comparison  between 
their  own  Aryan  civilization  and  that  of  any  other  human 
race,  educated  Indians  of  the  upper  classes  are  rapidly  evolving 
an  instinct  of  nationality  which,  though  it  is  handicapped  in 
development  by  a  thousand  social  fetters  of  their  own 
manufacture,  is  a  genuine  impulse  towards  a  higher  realiza- 
tion of  the  best  that  is  in  them.  We  British  have,  in  our 
language  and  our  western  education,  furnished  to  India  the 
cement  with  which  may,  eventually,  be  bound  together  the 
strong  fabric  of  an  Indian  national  sentiment,  the  first 
symptoms  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  expression  of  a 
common  sympathy  with  India's  children  abroad  in  the 
treatment  that  is  meted  out  to  them,  and  in  the  indignant 
protest  against  the  assumption,  which  underlies  that  treat- 
ment, that  Indians  generally  belong  to  an  inferior  civilization 
and  can  be  classed  with  the  indigenous  tribes  of  South 
Africa. 

It  may  be,  indeed  it  is,  true  that  the  bulk  of  the  Indians 
who  are  found  in  South  Africa  belong  chiefly  to  the  un- 
educated and  depressed  classes  of  India,  on  whose  behalf, 
in  India,  no  great  enthusiasm  would  be  displayed  in  regard 
to  their  rights  and  privileges.  It  is  also  the  case  that  South 
Africans  are  not  in  a  position  to  know  that  the  indentured 
labourer  is  not  typical  of  Indian  civilization  at  its  best.  In 
other  words  neither  side  has  been  able  to  enter  into,  and 
understand,  the  point  of  view  of  the  other;  and  the  condi- 
tions are  such  as  to  make  it  extraordinarily  difficult  to 
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enable  them  to  do  so.  There  are,  however,  certain  outstand- 
ing principles  which  can  be  made  clear,  and  certain  grave 
misunderstandings  which  should  be  susceptible  of  removal; 
and  one  of  the  first  of  the  latter  is  the  misconception  which 
classifies  and  regards  the  Indian  immigrant  as  an  uncivilized 
pagan,  instead  of  as  a  humble  member  of  a  great  and  highly- 
civilized  community  derived  from  the  same  great  Aryan 
stock  as  we  ourselves.  There  must  be  discrimination:  and  it 
is  relevant  at  the  present  stage  of  the  discussion  to  recall  the 
wise  words  of  Lord  Milner  when  dealing  with  the  Colour 
Question  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Johannesburg  on  March  31, 
1905.  In  commending  to  his  audience  a  careful  study  of  the 
report  of  the  Native  Affairs  Commission,  he  said:  "  Above 
all  you  may  learn  that  the  essence  of  dealing  with  it  is 
discrimination — not  to  throw  all  coloured  people,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  into  one  indiscriminate  heap,  but  to 
study  closely  the  differences  of  race,  of  circumstances,  of 
degrees  of  civilization,  and  to  adapt  your  policy  intelligently 
and  sympathetically  to  the  several  requirements  of  each/' 
Lord  Milner  was  not  here  referring  more  particularly  to  the 
Indian  question,  but,  as  an  earlier  passage  in  the  same 
speech  shows,  to  the  Kaffir  problem  generally;  but  both 
English  and  Indians  in  India  hold  that  the  principle  of  dis- 
crimination should  be  very  specially  applied  to  the  case  of 
Indians  in  South  Africa,  if  not  to  their  admission,  at  all 
events  to  their  treatment  when  admitted,  within  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Union.  Cecil  Rhodes's  principle,  quoted  in  the 
same  speech  by  Lord  Milner,  of  "  equal  rights  for  every 
civilized  man,"  may  not,  as  yet,  be  a  practicable  policy  for 
South  Africa ;  but  there  is  room  for  hope  that  the  discrimi- 
nation will  gradually  come. 

Indians  not  only  belong  to  a  country  with  a  civilization 
far  older  than  our  own,  and  a  literature  and  philosophical 
cult  which  has  profoundly  modified  those  of  the  west,  but 
they  are  descended  from  the  same  racial  stock  as  ourselves. 
Planted  in  a  different  soil  and  in  surroundings  widely 
differing  from  those  of  northern  and  western  Europe,  they 
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have  developed  their  civilization  upon  other  lines  and,  under 
the  influence  of  their  surroundings,  have  permitted  the 
accretion  to  their  early  religious  teachings  of  many  features 
alien  to  their  original  purity.  Through  the  medium  of  the 
English  language  has  come  to  India  self-knowledge,  the  know- 
ledge of  her  own  high  traditions  and  great  heritage  of  thought 
as  well  as  the  realization  of  her  historical  greatness.  We 
British  have  in  fact  given  to  India  a  unifying  medium  as  well 
as  created  the  germs  of  a  national  unity.  Those  Indians  who 
profit  by  the  medium  do  not  perhaps  realize  to  what  they 
owe  this  new  sentiment;  and  they  most  certainly  do  not 
fully  appreciate  its  novelty.  Its  application  to  the  case  of  the 
silent  labourers  in  South  Africa  indicates  a  radical — almost 
a   revolutionary — change   in   outlook.    South   Africa   may, 
indeed,  be  said  to  have  achieved  for  the  humbler  varieties  of 
the  Indian  races  what  has  never  been  achieved  for  them  with- 
in the  confines  of  their  own  country — a  recognition  of  their 
equality  of  rights.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  South  Africa 
should  appreciate  this.  The  South  African  citizen  sees  only 
indentured,  or  ex-indentured,  coloured  labourers,  with  a 
lower  standard  of  living  than  himself;  with  manners  and 
customs  which  his  own  civilization  regards  as  objectionable; 
and  with  a  religion  which,  in  his  partial  understanding  of  it, 
judging  it  by  externals,  he  regards  frankly  as  pagan.  Thought- 
ful Indians  of  reasonable  outlook  admit  that  such  an  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  South  African  is  not  merely  excusable  but  is 
even  inevitable;  and  they  make  due  allowance  for  it.  They 
realize  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  the  South 
African  to  appreciate,  merely  from  contact  with  the  Indian 
indentured  labourer,  the  high  standard  of  civilization  so  long 
ago  attained  by  India,  or  to  guess  at  the  possibility  that  the 
better  classes  of  Indians  are  derived  from  the  same  great 
subdivision  of  the  human  race  as  himself.  The  indentured 
labourer,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  other  immigrants  to  South 
Africa,  are,  in  point  of  fact,  not  of  the  same  race  as  the 
educated  Indian  who  is  now  evolving  the  theory  of  an  Indian 
nationality  through  the  medium  of  the  English  language. 
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The  latter  is  racially  more  closely  related  to  the  South 
African  than  to  the  immigrant.  But  the  Indian  leaders, 
admitting  all  this,  yet  feel  themselves  entitled  to  urge  that 
just  as  Briton  and  Boer  in  South  Africa,  under  the  <zgis  of 
the  British  flag,  are  combining  to  promote  the  well-being 
and  betterment  of  their  vast  territories,  so  these  should 
recognize  the  claims  of  all  Indians  hailing  from  the  British 
Empire  in  India  to  humane  and  considerate  treatment  as 
British  subjects. 

Nor  has  the  attitude  of  the  best  Indian  opinion  failed  to 
take  note  of  the  difficulties  with  which  South  Africa  is  con- 
fronted in  connexion  with  this  problem.  To  quote  Mr 
Gokhale  again,  from  his  speech  in  Bombay  on  return  from 
South  Africa:  "  The  European  community  are  a  handful  of 
people — only  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  in  all — in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  indigenous  population  at  a  totally  different 
grade  of  civilization.  And  the  contact  between  these  two 
races  has  already  created  grave  problems ....  And  they 
found  in  the  midst  of  their  difficult  and  complicated 
situation  a  third  element  introduced,  belonging  to  another 
civilization  and  representing  other  modes  of  life  'and 
thought."  It  is  clear  from  this  that  Mr  Gokhale,  in 
laying  stress,  first  upon  the  illiteracy  and  backwardness  of  the 
vast  bulk  of  the  Indians  in  South  Africa,  and,  secondly, 
upon  the  difference  in  the  grade  of  their  civilization  from 
that  of  the  European  settler  and  ruler  in  the  Union,  is  ex- 
pressing an  enlightened  recognition  of  the  factors  which 
make  for  difficulty  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  awaiting 
settlement.  His  statement  admits,  what  all  candid  Indians 
would  admit,  that  the  problem  relating  to  the  class  of 
Indians  who  migrate  to  South  Africa  as  labourers  is  not 
strictly  the  problem  of  British  citizenship.  It  is  rather  the 
problem  of  securing  fair  and  humane  treatment  for  a  class 
which,  in  India,  suffers  from  social  disabilities  of  a  very 
real  description;  a  class,  moreover,  which,  by  heredity 
and  education,  is  not,  in  India,  recognized  as  being  qualified 
effectively  to  exercise  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  the  same 
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degree  as  Mr  Gokhale's  "  educated  class."  And  it  is  for  these 
reasons  that  the  wisest  and  best  Indian  opinion  has  aban- 
doned the  original  claim  to  the  "  open  door  "  and  equality 
of  political  citizenship  in  order  to  concentrate,  with  added 
effect,  upon  the  demand  for  material  concessions  calcu- 
lated to  remove  the  sense  of  unfair  and  oppressive  treat- 
ment. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  Mr  Gokhale  expresses  the  most 
enlightened  Indian  opinion;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
his  view  does  not  in  this  matter  secure  universal  acceptance. 
There  is  a  small  section  of  Indians,  of  sane  and  moderate 
views,  who  regard  the  sacrifice  of  the  claim  to  the  open  door 
as  the  sacrifice  of  one  of  the  essential  rights  inherent  in 
British  citizenship.  India,  as  has  been  explained  in  [the 
foregoing  paragraphs,  has  only  recently  arrived  at  the  stage 
of  national  self-consciousness.  Her  educated  sons  have  ab- 
sorbed the  principles  of  free  British  citizenship,  and  cannot 
be  expected  to  realize  that  the  freedom  of  British  citizen- 
ship depends,  in  its  very  nature,  upon  practical  factors  as 
well  as  upon  theoretical  principles:  that  the  latter  have, 
indeed,  been  evolved  from  the  former.  India  is  not  yet  a 
country  in  which  all  citizens  are  equal;  and  it  may  be  cen- 
turies yet  before  their  social  equality  is  recognized.  This  fact 
is  vital  to  the  questions  now  at  issue  in  South  Africa,  and 
nothing  will  be  gained  by  ignoring  it.  Political  equality 
follows  from  social  equality,  and  cannot  safely  precede  it. 
Until  society,  in  whatever  country,  affords  equal  oppor- 
tunity, both  in  the  social  and  industrial  world,  to  every  one 
of  its  citizens,  real  political  equality  is  an  impossibility. 
Those  Indians  who  are  most  zealous  in  their  championship 
of  the  rights  of  their  fellow-countrymen  in  South  Africa 
would  not,  and  could  not  if  they  would,  regard  them  as  their 
equals  in  their  own  country:  they  would  be  equally  averse 
from  the  idea  of  submitting  to  the  notion  that  the  Indians 
in  South  Africa  were  fairly  representative  of  Indians. 
Right  of  access  for  all  British  subjects  to  all  parts  of  the 
British  Empire  is  no  doubt  an  attractive  theoretical 
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principle,  but  it  is  in  fact  nowhere  accepted  in  practice,  as 
has  been  dramatically  demonstrated,  in  the  very  case  of 
South  Africa,  by  the  recent  deportations  of  labour  agitators. 
The  true  reason  why  so  many  enlightened  Indians  deplore 
the  abandonment  of  the  claim  to  the  "  open  door,"  is,  in 
fact,  the  feeling  that  it  is  closed  to  Indians  on  account  of 
the  race,  or  colour,  prejudice.  Here  again  nothing  is  gained 
by  closing  our  eyes  to  facts.  The  colour  prejudice  is,  no 
doubt,  a  factor  influencing  the  South  African  view.  It 
would  be  a  miracle  were  it  not  so;  and  Mr  Gokhale,  with 
true  insight,  has  faced  the  fact  as  an  inevitable  adjunct 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  European  finds  himself 
placed  amid  Kaffirs  in  South  Africa.  He,  however,  sees — and 
so  do  many  advanced  Indians — that  the  grade  of  civilization, 
not  the  colour  prejudice,  is  the  dominating  question;  and 
it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  grade  of  civilization  attained 
to  by  the  class  of  Indians  who  work  in  South  Africa  is  no 
more  the  grade  of  civilization  of  the  educated  high  caste 
Indian  of  Aryan  descent  than  it  is  of  the  European  settler 
in  South  Africa. 


II.  THE  POINTS  FOR  SETTLEMENT. 

THE  problem  for  settlement  is,  therefore,  sufficiently 
complex.  On  the  one  hand,  a  new-born  sense  of  nation- 
ality, sensitive,  only  recently  apprised  of  its  high  heritage, 
but  hampered  by  the  conditions  surrounding  that  heritage. 
On  the  other  hand  a  new  country,  sparsely  peopled  by  the 
conquering  European  settlers  in  the  midst  of  "  a  vast  indi- 
genous population "  with  hardly  any  civilization  at  all. 
The  problem  is  not  merely  the  treatment  to  be  accorded 
to  immigrants  of  yet  a  third  race,  and  the  limitations  to  be 
imposed  upon  their  immigration,  but  how  to  adapt  that 
treatment  to  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  newly-born 
national  sentiment  of  the  educated  and  highly  civilized 
people  of  their  country  of  origin,  which,  like  South  Africa 
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itself,  claims  to  be  an  integral  portion  of  the  British  Empire. 
Stated  thus,  the  claim  as  put  forward  by  Mr  Gokhale  is 
not  an  unreasonable  claim,  nor  should  a  settlement  based 
upon  that  claim  be  beyond  the  wit  of  man  to  achieve.  The 
specific  points  of  grievance,  together  with  the  findings  of 
the  Solomon  Commission  on  them,  can  now  be  examined. 

The  five  grievances  of  the  Indians  as  summarized  in 
THE  ROUND  TABLE  of  December,  1913,  were: 

1.  The  racial  barrier  in  the  Immigration  Act; 

2.  The  deprivation  of  pre-existing  rights  by  that  Act ; 

3.  The  .£3  tax  on  ex-indentured  men,  women  and 
children ; 

4.  The  insecurity  in  status  of  married  women;  and 

5.  The    spirit   animating    the  administration   of  the 
existing  laws  governing  the  Indians  in  South  Africa. 
The  failure  to  redress  these  grievances  led  to  a  deliberate 

movement,  inaugurated  and  led  by  Mr  Gandhi,  to  force 
upon  the  South  African  Government,  by  a  general  strike 
and  by  a  peaceful  invasion,  in  contravention  of  the  law, 
of  territory  to  which  migration  was  prohibited,  the  early 
fulfilment  of  what  the  Indian  community  had  every  reason 
to  regard  as  the  binding  promises  already  given  to  it.  The 
invasion  led  to  the  conviction  and  imprisonment  of  such 
large  numbers  of  Indians  that  the  capacity  of  the  jails  gave 
out,  and  those  convicted  had  to  be  confined  in  settlements. 
The  process  of  carrying  the  law  into  effect  in  this  manner, 
coupled  with  the  measures  taken  to  suppress  the  strike 
movement,  led  to  rioting  and  violence,  notably  at  Mount 
Edgecomb,  Esperanza  and  La  Mercy.  Sensational  accounts 
of  ill-treatment  and  flogging,  as  well  as  the  unprovoked 
shooting  of  Indian  resisters,  were  telegraphed  to  England 
and  India.  Public  feeling  in  both  these  countries  was  greatly 
roused,  and  there  was,  apparently  even  in  South  Africa,  a 
general  feeling  that  an  inquiry  should  be  held,  not  only  (as 
demanded  primarily  in  India  and  England),  into  the 
alleged  ill-treatment  of  Indians  in  the  course  of  the 
repressive  measures,  but  also  into  the  conditions  generally 
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governing  the  admission  of  Indians   to  the   country  and 
the  administration  of  the  restrictive  provisions. 

Opinion  in  India  was  well  summarized  by  the  Viceroy,  Lord 
Hardinge,  at  Madras  on  November  24,  1913,  in  replying  to 
various  addresses:  and,  since  the  speech  was  hailed  in  India 
as  putting  the  case  for  the  Government  of  India  as  forcibly 
as  it  could  be  put  at  the  moment,  it  may  be  well  to  quote 
at  length  that  portion  which  related  to  South  Africa: 

His  Excellency  said:  "The  position  of  Indians  in 
South  Africa  has  for  some  years  past  received  the  most 
anxious  consideration  of  the  Government  of  India  and, 
as  the  Mahajana  Sabha  acknowledge,  they  are  doing  all 
that  lies  in  their  power  to  ensure  fair  treatment  for 
Indians  residing  within  the  Union.  The  Act  of  which 
you  complain  has  in  practice  the  effect  of  putting  a 
stop  to  Asiatic  emigration  to  South  Africa,  though  it 
does  not  discriminate  in  so  many  words  against  Asiatics. 
We  have,  however,  succeeded  in  securing  the  privilege 
of  entry  for  a  limited  number  of  educated  Indians 
annually.  We  have  also  made  special  endeavours  to 
secure  as  favourable  terms  as  possible  for  Indians  al- 
ready resident  in  the  Union  and  our  efforts  have 
resulted  in  the  inclusion  of  provisions  for  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  courts  on  points  of  law  and  of  a  definition 
of  '  domicile  *  in  accordance  with  which  the  position 
of  Indians  who  entered  the  Union  otherwise  than  under 
indenture  has  been  satisfactorily  laid  down.  We  are  at 
the  present  moment  in  communication  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  regarding  other  restrictions  contained 
in  the  Act  to  which  we  take  exception,  and  we  trust  that 
our  representations  may  not  be  without  result.  You 
have  urged  in  your  address  that  retaliatory  measures 
should  be  taken  by  the  Government  of  India,  but  you 
have  not  attempted  to  state  the  particular  measures 
which  in  your  opinion  should  be  adopted.  As  you  are 
aware,  we  forbade  indentured  emigration  to  Natal  in 
1911,  and  the  fact  that  the  Natal  planters  sent  a  dele- 
gate over  to  India  to  beg  for  a  reconsideration  of  that 
measure  shows  how  hardly  it  hit  them.  But  I  am  afraid 
it  has  had  but  little  effect  upon  South  Africa  as  a  whole, 
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and  it  is  unfortunately  not  easy  to  find  means  by  which 
India  can  make  her  indignation  seriously  felt  by  those 
who  hold  the  reins  of  Government  in  that  country. 
Recently  your  compatriots  in  South  Africa  have  taken 
matters  into  their  own  hands,  by  organizing  what  is 
called  passive  resistance  to  laws  which  they  consider 
invidious  and  unjust,  an  opinion  which  we,  who  watch 
their  struggles  from -afar,  cannot  but  share.  They  have 
violated,  as  they  intended  to  violate,  those  laws  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  penalties  involved  and  ready  with 
all  courage  and  patience  to  endure  those  penalties. 
In  all  this  they  have  the  sympathy  of  India,  deep  and 
burning,  and  not  only  of  India  but  of  all  those  who  like 
myself,  without  being  Indians  themselves,  have  feelings 
of  sympathy  for  the  people  of  this  country. 

"  But  the  most  recent  developments  have  taken  a 
very  serious  turn  and  we  have  seen  the  widest  pub- 
licity given  to  allegations  that  this  movement  of  passive 
resistance  has  been  dealt  with  by  measures  which  could 
not  for  a  moment  be  tolerated  in  any  country  that 
claims  to  call  itself  civilized.  These  allegations  have  been 
met  by  a  categorical  denial  from  the  responsible  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa,  though  even  their  denial 
contains  admissions  which  do  not  seem  to  me  to  indi- 
cate that  the  Union  Government  have  exercised  a 
very  wise  discretion  in  some  of  the  steps  which  they 
have  adopted.  That  is  the  position  at  this  moment, 
and  I  do  feel  that  if  the  South  African  Government 
desire  to  justify  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  India  and 
the  world,  only  one  course  is  open  to  them,  and  that 
is  to  appoint  a  strong  and  impartial  committee,  upon 
which  Indian  interests  shall  be  fully  represented,  to 
conduct  a  thorough  and  searching  inquiry  into  the  truth 
of  these  allegations ;  and  ....  I  have  not  hesitated 
to  press  that  view  upon  the  Secretary  of  State.  Now 
that,  according  to  telegraphic  accounts  received  in  this 
country  from  South  Africa,  such  disorder  as  arose 
has  completely  ceased,  I  trust  that  the  Government 
of  the  Union  will  fully  realize  the  imperative  necessity 
of  treating  a  loyal  section  in  a  spirit  of  equity  and  in 
accordance  with  their  rights  as  free  citizens  of  the 
British  Empire.  You  may  rest  assured  that  the  Govern- 
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ment  of  India  will  not  cease  to  urge  these  considerations 
upon  His  Majesty's  Government/' 

Eventually  the  Solomon  Commission  was  appointed  to 
investigate  the  whole  question,  and  Sir  Benjamin  Robertson 
was  deputed  by  the  Government  of  India,  with  the  consent 
of  the  South  African  Government,  to  represent  the  views 
of  his  Government  and  the  interests  of  the  Indian  com- 
munity before  the  Commission.  It  is  felt  in  India  to  have 
been  most  unfortunate  that  Mr  Gandhi  should  have  de- 
cided to  boycott  the  Commission,  and  his  action  in  this 
matter  has  added  greatly  to  its  difficulties.  It  is  greatly  to 
be  regretted  that  a  unique  opportunity  of  representing  the 
claim  of  India  through  Indians  should  have  been  lost ;  and 
if,  nevertheless,  as  it  is  hoped,  the  Commission's  work 
bears  valuable  fruit,  that  result  will  have  been  more  directly 
due  to  the  Government  of  India,  through  Sir  Benjamin 
Robertson,  than  to  the  Indian  leaders  in  South  Africa. 

As  might  be  inferred  from  the  analysis  of  the  Indian 
view  of  the  struggle,  the  question  which,  of  all  others, 
excited  Indian  feeling  most  was  the  marriage  question. 
Here  was  a  direct  slur  upon  the  civilization  of  the  country 
of  origin — India — and  one  which,  owing  to  the  fact  that, 
though  polygamy  is  countenanced,  monogamy  is  the  rule 
in  India,  was  felt  to  be  largely  undeserved.  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether,  if  the  marriage  question  had  not  come  into 
prominence,  Indian  sentiment  would  have  been  roused 
to  anything  like  the  same  extent.  The  influence  of  Indian 
womanhood  was  thrown  into  the  balance,  and  all  other 
issues  were  dwarfed.  Public  meetings  of  women,  in  which 
English  women  took  part,  were  convened,  and  there  was 
left  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  reality  and  depth  of 
feeling  aroused.  This  issue  was  regarded  as  the  one  which 
of  all  others  cried  for  early  remedy;  and  this  fact  in  itself 
should  go  far  towards  correcting  the  impression,  which 
apparently  prevails  in  South  Africa,  that  India's  marriage 
laws  are  of  less  sanctity  than  those  of  Europe. 
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From  the  report  of  the  Solomon  Commission,  it  is  clear 
that  that  body  correctly  gauged  the,  view  of  Indians  that 
this  was  the  crux  of  the  agitation.  They  report  that  the 
marriage  question  is  the  most  difficult  of  those  with  which 
they  have  had  to  deal,  and  they  devote  careful  consideration 
to  the  subject.  It  appears  to  be  the  practice  of  the  Immi- 
gration Department  to  admit  one  wife,  and  any  minor 
children  by  her,  of  any  Indian  now  entitled  to  reside  in  any 
province  or  who  may  hereafter  be  admitted  to  the  Union, 
irrespective  of  the  fact  that  his  marriage  to  that  wife  may 
have  been  contracted  according  to  a  religion  that  recognizes 
polygamy,  or  that  she  is  one  of  several  wives  married  abroad, 
provided  that  she  is  the  only  wife  residing  in  South  Africa. 
The  Commission  recommend  an  amendment  of  the  Immi- 
gration Act  so  as  to  bring  the  law  into  conformity  with  this 
practice. 

The  Commission  further  advises  that  instructions  be 
given  to  the  Immigration  Officers  to  open  registers  in  each 
province  for  the  registration,  by  Indians  who  have  been  three 
or  more  years  in  the  Province  and  "  who  have  at  present 
or  have  had  in  the  past "  more  than  one  wife  living  with  them 
in  South  Africa,  of  the  names  of  such  wives.  These  wives 
should  thereafter  be  free  to  travel  to  and  from  India  with 
their  minor  children,  so  long  as  their  husband  continues 
to  reside  in  South  Africa. 

Legislation  is  recommended  on  the  lines  of  an  Act  of  the 
Cape  Colony,  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  marriage 
officers,from  among  Indian  priests  of  different  denominations, 
for  the  solemnization  of  marriages  in  accordance  with  the 
religious  tenets  of  the  parties;  and  general  legislation  is 
urged  to  provide  for  the  validation  by  registration  of  existing 
de  facto  monogamous  marriages  of  one  man  with  one  woman 
under  the  system  which  recognizes  the  right  of  the  husband 
to  marry  one  or  more  other  wives. 

It  may  be  said  with  confidence  that  these  recommenda- 
tions, if  carried  into  effect,  and  if  worked  reasonably  by  the 
administrative  officers,  will  go  far  to  satisfy  India.  One  wife 
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and  her  children  will  be  admitted  with  her  husband,  and 
will  be  free  to  go  and  come  so  long  as  her  husband  is  in 
South  Africa.  Provision  is  made  for  registration  of  other 
wives  married  in  accordance  with  the  religious  tenets  of 
the  community,  and  for  the  due  solemnization  in  South 
Africa  of  such  marriages.  There  will,  in  fact,  be  no  pro- 
hibition against  a  plurality  of  wives  and  no  exclusion  of 
such,  though  the  legal  status  of  wife  in  the  eyes  of  the  South 
African  legislature  will  be  confined  to  one  woman  only. 

From  the  correspondence  referred  to  in  the  Commission's 
report  it  is  clear  that  these  recommendations  meet  with 
the  concurrence  of  Mr  Gandhi,  as  representing  the  general 
body  of  Indians;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  they  will  be 
found  entirely  acceptable  to  Mohammedans.  This  aspect 
of  the  proposal  for  registration  of  a  plurality  of  wives 
is  carefully  discussed,  at  considerable  length,  in  the  report, 
and,  while  the  difficulty  is  fairly  faced,  the  alternative 
which  the  Commission  reject,  of  legalizing  polygamy,  is  one 
which  Indian  Mussulmans  will,  it  is  believed,  recognize  to 
be  impossible.  As  the  Commission  observe:  "It  is  possible, 
however,  that  if  they  (the  Mohammedans),  clearly  under- 
stand that  there  will  be  no  prohibition  against  their  going 
through  the  form  of  marriage  with  one  or  more  women  after 
their  first  marriage  has  been  registered,  and  that  by  so  doing 
they  will  not  be  incurring  any  penalties,  they  would  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  "  the  proposed  solution — a  solution  in 
which  the  Malay  Mussulmans  have  acquiesced. 

The  next  grievance,  second  in  importance  only  to  the 
marriage  question,  is  the  £3  tax.  All  ex-indentured  Indians 
in  Natal  who  completed  their  indentures  after  1901,  and 
their  descendants,  including  all  males  above  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  and  all  females  above  the  age  of  thirteen,  are 
liable  to  this  tax;  and  if  they  fail  to  pay  it  they  are  ultimately 
liable  to  be  imprisoned  with  hard  labour  for  contempt  of 
court.  This  impost  was  no  doubt  devised  with  the  object 
of  securing  the  speedy  repatriation  of  Indians  on  expiry  of 
their  indentures;  but  it  has  failed  to  attain  that  object. 
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The  Indian  view  was  well  expressed  by  Mr  Gokhale  in 
December,  1912,  in  Bombay.  "  That  under  any  law  a  girl  of 
thirteen  should  have  to  pay  £3  a  year  to  the  State  and  should 
be  liable  to  be  sent  to  jail  with  hard  labour  for  non-payment 
is  a  thing  too  horrible  to  contemplate.  If  you  take  an  ordinary 
family  of  a  father,  a  mother  and  two  daughters  of  thirteen 
and  fifteen,  with  one  or  two  younger  children,  you  will  find 
that  the  family  has  to  pay  £i  2  a  year  for  the  mere  permission 
to  live  in  the  Colony  of  Natal — and  that  after  the  man  and 
the  woman  have  contributed  five  years'  labour  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  colony  under  a  system  of  indenture."  After 
examining  the  effect  of  this  exorbitant  impost  Mr  Gokhale 
went  on :  "  Need  anybody  wonder  that  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Natal  Legislature  declared  openly  two  years  ago  that 
the  impost  broke  up  families,  drove  men  into  paths  of  crime 
and  women  into  lives  of  shame."  Having  failed  in  its  primary 
object  of  securing  the  speedy  departure  of  Indians  from 
South  Africa  it  really  seems  to  be  the  case  that  there  is  no 
possible  defence  for  this  exaction ;  and  this  is  the  view  taken 
by  the  Solomon  Commission,  who  recommend  that  the  tax 
be  repealed;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  matter  is  not  one  of 
entire  simplicity,  and  that  there  is  a  genuine  feeling  on  the 
part  of  some  people  that  dangerous  consequences  may  ensue. 
The  part  of  the  Commission's  report  dealing  with  this 
aspect  of  the  question  is  worth  quoting.  The  Commissioners 
say: 

"  It  has  been  impressed  upon  us,  however,  that, 
apart  altogether  from  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the 
question,  there  are  extraneous  considerations  which 
make  it  undesirable  that  the  tax  should  be  remitted  at 
the  present  time. 

"  It  is  urged  in  the  first  place  that  the  time  is 
inopportune,  inasmuch  as,  coming  immediately  after 
the  strike,  it  will  give  the  Indians  the  impression  that 
the  Government  has  yielded  to  pressure,  and  it  will, 
therefore,  be  an  encouragement  to  them  in  future  to 
resort  to  similar  means  for  securing  their  ends.  This, 
however,  is  not  an  argument  that  appeals  to  us.  If  it 
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is  right  and  proper  that  the  tax  should  be  remitted,  we 
do  not  think  that  the  Legislature  should  be  deterred  by 
such  considerations  from  doing  what  it  conceives  to  be 
right.  Moreover,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  specially  in  view  of  the  firm  attitude  taken  up  by 
the  Government  during  the  strike,  we  do  not  think  that 
the  Indians  will  misconceive  the  situation,  or  believe 
that  there  has  been  any  concession  to  pressure. 

"  In  the  second  place  it  has  been  urged  upon  us  that 
a  repeal  of  the  tax  will  have  a  very  serious  effect  upon 
the  natives  throughout  South  Africa.  It  is  upon  this 
ground  that  quite  a  number  of  the  witnesses,  who,  on 
the  merits  of  the  question  are  in  favour  of  its  repeal, 
object  to  any  legislation  to  that  effect.  They  fear  that 
such  legislation  will  lead  to  an  agitation  on  the  part  of 
the  natives  for  the  remission  of  the  Hut  Tax,  and  that, 
if  that  is  refused,  will  cause  grave  discontent  and  unrest, 
which  will  probably  culminate  in  serious  disturbances. 

"  This  is  a  matter  which  seems  to  us  to  fall  outside 
the  scope  of  our  inquiry.  It  is  impossible  for  us  at 
present  to  undertake  such  an  investigation  as  would  be 
necessary  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
on  the  question.  It  is  one  essentially  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Government,  which  has  sources  of  infor- 
mation which  are  not  at  our  disposal.  Without,  there- 
fore, expressing  any  opinion  on  the  subject  we  have 
thought  it  desirable  to  refer  to  it,  in  view  of  the 
importance  attached  to  it  by  several  of  the  witnesses 
who  gave  evidence  before  us." 

As  regards  the  first  objection  to  repeal,  the  Commission 
are  not  only  unquestionably  right  in  the  attitude  they  take 
up,  but  also  in  their  estimate  of  the  effects  of  the  concession. 
It  is  quite  possible  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Kaffirs,  any  con- 
cession to  agitation  may  be  unwise  and  be  interpreted  as  a 
sign  of  weakness.  The  Indians  in  South  Africa  are,  though 
uneducated,  on  a  different  plane  of  intelligence  and  will  not 
be  guilty  of  the  error  of  supposing  that  what  is  conceded  on 
the  ground  of  right  is  really  conceded  only  through  fear. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  they  are  numerically  but  a  small 
percentage  of  the  population,  they  know  that  they  will  fail 
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to  secure  that  support  in  India  which  has  stood  them  in  such 
good  stead  in  the  past  troubles  in  connexion  with  factious 
or  unreasonable  demands. 

A  number  of  recommendations  are  made  relating  to  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  administering  the  Immigration 
Act,  and  those  which  are  concerned  with  the  grant  of  per- 
mits and  certificates,  the  taking  of  finger  impressions,  the 
fees  for  identification  certificates,  and  the  recognition,  else- 
where in  the  Union,  of  Natal  domicile  certificates,  are  all 
calculated  to  alleviate  the  oppressive  conditions  hitherto 
imposed  on  Indians.  It  is  impossible  to  say  with. assurance, 
as  yet,  that  the  recommendations  technically  remove  all 
grievances  based  on  a  racial  distinction,  though  it  would 
appear  that  the  essentials  of  a  full  redress  are  implied  in  the 
advice  that 

"  Domicile  certificates  which  have  been  issued  to 
Indians  in  Natal  by  Immigration  Officers  of  that 
Province,  and  which  bear  the  thumb  impression  of  the 
holder  of  a  permit,  should  be  recognized  as  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  right  of  the  holder  to  enter  the  Union, 
as  soon  as  his  identity  has  been  established." 

The  general  impression  conveyed  by  a  perusal  of  the 
Commission's  report  is,  however,  that  its  recommendations 
cover  all  the  points  in  respect  of  which  there  was  real  hard- 
ship or  even  a  legitimate  feeling  of  grievance ;  and  the  Indian 
press  and  public  have  hailed  it  not  only  as  a  satisfactory 
document,  but  as  a  statesmanlike  pronouncement  on  the 
real  needs  of  the  situation.  The  recommendations,  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  action  in  India  in  respect  of  married  women 
and  children,  will  certainly  be  acted  upon  when  they  are 
endorsed  by  the  South  African  Government;  and  it  may  be 
well  to  place  it  on  record  that  South  Africa  may  rely  impli- 
citly on  the  capacity  of  the  magistracy  of  India  in  respect  of 
the  thoroughness  of  their  inquiries  and  may  depend  with 
confidence  upon  any  certificate  granted  by  them. 

India,  then,  is  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  report  of  the 
Solomon  Commission.  There  is,  moreover,  no  desire  in 
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India  to  question  the  bona fides  ot  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment, or  to  hesitate  to  believe  in  their  desire  to  take  early 
steps  to  give  effect  to  the  Commission's  recommendations. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  nevertheless,  that  too  much  time  will  not 
be  allowed  to  elapse  before  those  steps  are  taken.  Indians, 
whether  in  India  or  South  Africa,  cannot  be  expected  to 
realize  to  the  full  either  the  difficulties  which  may  confront 
the  Botha  Government,  or  the  uncertainties  inherent  in  the 
political  situation  in  South  Africa.  The  Indian  question  is 
neither  the  only,  nor  perhaps  the  most  important,  question 
with  which  General  Botha,  or  his  successor,  will  have  to  deal, 
but  to  India  that  aspect  of  the  case  cannot  be  expected  to 
appeal.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a  pressing 
demand  in  South  Africa  as  well  as  in  India  for  a  settlement ; 
and  to  India  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  that  the  settle- 
ment should  be  brought  about  without  delay.  It  is  thus 
earnestly  to  be  hoped,  and  hoped  with  some  approach  to 
confident  expectation,  that  the  South  African  Government 
will  be  able  to  introduce  the  necessary  measures  of  reform 
at  a  very  early  date.  It  is  with  no  desire  to  reopen  an  old 
grievance  that  Indians  point  to  the  understanding  arrived  at 
in  1911,  and  express  some  apprehension  lest  the  failure  to 
carry  that  understanding  into  effect  should  be  repeated. 
It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  best  informed  Indians  do 
recognize  South  African  difficulties  and  are  prepared  to 
believe  that  the  Union  Government  are  going  to  do  their 
utmost  to  bring  about  a  speedy  settlement  on  right  lines. 
The  effect  either  of  indefinite  delay,  or  of  material  departure 
from  the  recommendations  regarding  either  of  the  vital 
matters  dealt  with  in  the  Commission's  report,  would, 
however,  have  a  most  damaging  effect. 

There  is  one  other  point  which  it  is  impossible  to  omit 
from  mention  in  any  attempt  to  give  a  fairly  comprehensive 
account  of  Indian  opinion  on  the  South  African  question. 
More  and  more  frequently  there  are  beginning  to  appear  in 
the  Press  accounts  of  the  revolutionary  doings  and  sayings 
of  Indians,  not  only  in  India  but  also  in  Canada,  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere.  These  Indians,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
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really  revolutionaries,  are  doubtless  engaged  primarily  in 
fomenting  disaffection  against  the  British  Government  in 
India ;  but  their  operations  appear  to  be  attracting  the  un- 
favourable notice  of  the  countries  in  which  they  are  residing. 
Indians  of  moderate  view  in  India  are  fully  conscious  of  the 
danger  created  by  these  people  to  the  cause  of  securing  the 
full  recognition  of  British  citizenship  to  Indians  in  other 
British  possessions.  When  the  South  African  difficulty  first 
came  into  prominence,  India  was  going  through  the  first 
period  of  anarchist  outrages,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
these  had  their  effect  on  the  minds  of  people  in  South 
Africa,  exerting  an  influence  unfavourable  to  the  Indian 
cause.  It  is  most  unfortunate  for  that  cause  that  anarchism 
should  still  be  rampant  in  certain  parts  of  India,  and  even 
more  so  that  the  activities  of  the  revolutionaries  in  other 
countries  should  further  handicap  Indians  in  establishing 
their  claim  to  consideration.  It  may  be  true  that  it  is  only  a 
small  section  of  educated  Indians  who  are  engaged  in  this 
mischievous  work;  but  all  well-affected  Indians  are  beginning 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  injury  such  persons  can  do  to 
the  cause  of  their  country's  advance  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  numbers.  Nothing  has  so  imperilled  the  political 
growth  of  India  as  the  political  outrages,  and  the  influence  of 
these  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  shores  of  India. 
Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  nullify  the  work  of  men  like 
Mr  Gokhale  and  Mr  Gandhi  than  the  creation  of  a  feeling 
that  they  are  the  exception  and  not  the  rule;  and  every  out- 
rage committed,  every  Indian  discovered  in  other  countries 
engaged  on  revolutionary  propaganda,  stultifies  the  good 
work  which  those  two  have  done  and  are  doing.  All  true 
well-wishers  of  India,  all  those  who  look  to  her  growth, 
whether  industrial,  commercial  or  political,  on  true  and 
sound  lines,  must  and  do  view  with  reprobation  the  action 
of  these  irresponsible  few  who  have  it  in  their  power  to 
work  incalculable  harm  to  the  cause. 

%*  Since  this  article  was  written,  the  bill  to  give  effect  to  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  has  been  prepared  and  published  by  the  South 
African  Government. 
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THE  Union  of  South  Africa  has  now  been  an  officially 
accomplished  fact  for  four  years.  The  first  Union 
Parliament  is  in  its  fourth  session  and  must  be  dissolved 
next  year.  The  politicians,  who  have  guided  it,  had  pre- 
viously, except  in  the  Cape  Colony  and  in  a  lesser  degree 
in  Natal,*  very  little  experience  of  the  workings  of  the 
British  system  of  self-government,  and  that  system  is  too 
elusive  to  grasp  easily.  The  first  South  African  Cabinet  was 
formed  primarily  on  the  basis  of  including  representatives 
from  each  of  the  four  provinces  and  that  principle  has 
strongly  influenced  each  successive  reconstruction.  After, 
for  example,  the  reconstruction  following  Mr  Hull's  resig- 
nation General  Botha  felt  it  necessary  to  explain  that 
though  for  the  moment  the  Cape  had  four  members  and  the 
Transvaal  but  two,  Sir  David  Graaff  was  resigning  shortly 
and  that  would  redress  the  balance.  It  would  be  idle  to 
pretend  that  men  thus  chosen  forgot  provincial  jealousy 
when  they  entered  the  Cabinet.  The  past  experience  of  the 
Cape,  therefore,  valuable  as  it  has  been,  has  not  had  as 
much  influence  as  might  have  been  expected.  It  is  proposed 
to  examine  some  of  the  divergencies  which  have  occurred 
in  South  Africa  from  the  commonly  accepted  conventions 
and  practice  of  the  British  Constitution.  Many  of  the 

•  Natal  was  granted  Responsible  Government  in  1893. 
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divergencies  may  be  accidental,  some  perhaps  are  inten- 
tional, some  probably  have  been  rectified;  others  very  likely 
will  be  rectified  in  the  future ;  but  at  any  rate  no  harm  can 
be  done  by  calling  attention  to  them. 

The  Nationalist  party  secured  such  a  large  majority  at 
the  polls  that  the  Cabinet  has  been  in  little  danger  from 
without,  but  within  four  years  it  has  passed  through  two 
serious  crises — the  resignation  of  Mr  Hull  and  the  dis- 
missal of  General  Hertzog.  The  first  showed  how  hardly 
the  first  South  African  Cabinet  was  learning  the  doctrine  of 
collective  responsibility.  Mr  Hull  resigned  on  the  ground* 

"  that  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  certainly  I  as 
Minister  of  Finance  have  not  been  consulted  on 
important  matters  affecting  the  railways  and  their 
administration." 

The  general  impression  left  by  the  debate  was,  as  was  stated 
in  THE  ROUND  TABLE  at  the  time,  that  Mr  Hull  was  correct 
in  his  specific  charges.  But  whether  this  was  so  or  not,  all 
the  ministers  who  spoke  seemed  agreed  that  the  Cabinet 
had  not  consulted  together  as  much  as  it  should  have  done. 
The  late  Mr  Sauer  as  Minister  for  Railways  in  his  defence 
said: 

"  The  fact  is,  to  be  perfectly  candid,  perhaps  all  of 
us  in  the  Cabinet  have  carried  on  our  business  in  more 
or  less  of  the  watertight  compartment  system.  Let  us 
be  perfectly  candid,  it  is  not  confined  to  the  railways 
but  extends  to  every  other  department.  Let  me  say 
this,  if  the  railways  and  other  departments  are  to  work 
in  harmony,  with  which  I  quite  agree,  then  the  Trea- 
sury must  be  reciprocal;  but  I  know  just  as  little  of  my 
honourable  friend's  affairs  as  he  says  he  knows  of  mine, 
although  in  every  case  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to 
say  we  did  not  know,  as  in  the  main  we  did  know  the 
position  more  or  less." 

*  The  statements  of  Mr  Hull  and  Mr  Sauer  are  to  be  found  in  South 
African  Hansard,  1912.  column  2,816  et  seq.;  that  of  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  rest  of  the  debate,  column  2,855. 
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And  the  Prime  Minister  said : 

"  I  think  the  Cabinet  has  not  been  sufficiently  con- 
sulted. ...  I  agree  with  my  friend  the  member  for 
Barberton  when  he  says  the  Cabinet  must  be  con- 
sulted more." 

Two  excuses  were  offered  for  this  state  of  things.  The 
Prime  Minister  urged  that  the  amount  of  departmental 
organization  following  Union  had  been  so  great,  that 
Ministers  had  naturally  tended  to  pay  attention  to  their 
own  departments  only,  but  he  hoped  things  would  be 
easier  in  the  future.  The  other  excuse  was  more  interesting. 
The  Minister  for  Railways  said:* 

"  The  position  of  the  railways  is  certainly  difficult 
as  things  stand  at  present.  On  the  one  hand  is  the 
Board  which  is  very  jealous,  and  properly  jealous,  of  its 
rights.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  Government, 
which  is  anxious  that  it  should  be  consulted  at  all 
stages,  and  it  is  very  difficult  at  times  to  carry  out 
your  functions  and  duties,  giving  satisfaction  all 
round." 

The  Prime  Minister,  commenting  on  this,  said  :t 

"  The  Cabinet  must  be  held  more  directly  respons- 
ible. A  spirit  is  prevailing  in  South  Africa,  and  in 
this  House,  which  is  very  eager  to  delegate  large  num- 
bers of  matters  to  Boards.  The  Railway  Board  is  the 
first  institution  of  that  character,  and  that  Board  made 
the  position  more  difficult." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  spirit  does  exist  and  has  had 
considerable  influence  in  various  directions.  With  regard 
to  the  Railway  Board  it  is  significant  that  its  exact  functions 
still  remain  undefined.  Still,  there  can  be  little  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  what  was  the  intention  of  the  Convention.  The 

*  South  African  Hansard,  1912,  column  2,816. 
•\~2bidy  column  2,855. 
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Board  is  there  to  run  the  railways  as  a  business  concern  and 
to  keep  the  railway  service  and  its  conduct  as  far  out  of 
politics  as  possible.  The  members  of  it  are  irremovable 
except  upon  an  address  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  Cabinet  then  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  state  of  the 
railway  service  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  responsible  for  the 
appointment  of  the  members  of  the  Board.  But  inasmuch 
as  the  Treasury  would  have  to  make  good  any  permanent 
deficit  in  the  railway  balance-sheet  it  does  seem  necessary 
that  it  should  be  consulted  upon  matters  likely  to  affect 
that  balance  sheet,  and  since  they  are  of  more  than  depart- 
mental interest  presumably  the  Cabinet  should  be  con- 
sulted as  well.  Again,  the  Act  of  Union,  though  it  lays  down 
that  the  railways  shall  be  conducted  upon  business  prin- 
ciples, goes  on  to  say:* 

"  Due  regard  being  had  to  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial development  within  the  Union  and  promotion 
by  means  of  cheap  transport  of  the  settlement  of  an 
agricultural  and  industrial  population  in  the  inland 
portions  of  all  provinces  of  the  Union." 

The  making  of  new  lines  and  the  reduction  of  rates  for 
those  purposes  by  Parliament  upon  Cabinet  advice  is  clearly 
provided  for  by  the  Act,  and  over  the  political  railway  policy 
the  Cabinet  is  of  course  supreme. 

General  Smuts  evidently  realized  the  friction  which  is 
likely  to  arise  when  the  Minister  is  bound  in  large  numbers 
of  matters  by  such  absolute  Boards.  In  bringing  forward  the 
second  reading  of  his  Defence  Bill  he  proposed  indeed  a 
Defence  Council,  but  said  :f 

"  One  point  seems  quite  clear  that  it  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  ordinary  administration  of  the 
defence  force.  Once  you  take  away  ministerial  control, 
you  create  a  bulwark  behind  which  a  weak  minister 
may  shelter  himself  in  times  of  great  emergency.  .  .  . 

*  Section  127. 

t  South  African  Hansard,  1912,  641-2. 
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The  Defence  Council  should  be  a  consultative  and 
advisory  body.  ...  I  think  that  an  advisory  consultative 
council  to  deal  with  certain  large  matters  in  this  bill 
will  be  of  great  service,  whereas  the  administrative 
bodies  will  really  be  more  a  drag  on  the  machine." 

But  the  Defence  Bill  went  to  a  Select  Committee,  and  the 
result  was  a  schedule  constituting  the  Defence  Council 
and  carefully  defining  its  functions  for  a  period  of  five 
years.  It  is  to  be  consulted  and  advise  the  Governor- 
General  upon  most  matters  of  importance.  The  Governor- 
General  may  in  time  of  great  emergency  act  without  con- 
sulting it,  but  it  must  be  asked  the  course  it  would  have 
recommended  afterwards.  And  it  may  report  to  Parliament. 
It  was  definitely  designed  by  the  Select  Committee  to  act 
as  a  check  upon  the  minister  and  to  prevent  cases  of 
jobbery.  To  judge  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary 
for  Defence  the  Council  has  worked  very  well  and,  apart 
from  its  valuable  recommendations,  has  by  its  very  existence 
checked  any  tendency  to  slackness  in  the  department.* 
Somewhat  similar  though  of  less  importance  are  the  five 
boards  which  were  to  be  constituted  under  the  Land 
Settlement  Act.  The  minister  must  refer  all  proposed 
purchases  of  land  to  one  of  them  and  cannot  give  a  higher 
price  than  that  fixed  by  them. 

One  other  board,  the  Civil  Service  Board,  must  be 
referred  to.  Again  General  Smuts,  in  putting  the  bill  before 
the  House,  dwelt  upon  the  difficulties  of  having  a  board 
independent  of  ministerial  control.  After  comparing  the 
British  and  Australian  systems  he  said  :t 

"  He  thought  they  should  leave  the  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility with  the  Government  in  order  that  year 
by  year  it  might  be  responsible  to  Parliament.  If  they 
went  the  whole  length  of  the  Australian  Act  no  re- 
sponsibility would  rest  with  the  Government." 

*  Annual  Re-port  of  the  Defence  Department,  1914. 
t  South  African  Hansard,  1912,  column  2,039. 
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Once  again,  however,  the  Select  Committee  to  whom  the 
bill  was  referred  insisted  upon  a  Board  appointed  for  five 
years,  reporting  annually  to  Parliament  and  irremovable 
except  upon  a  vote  of  both  Houses  in  the  same  session. 
The  Act,  however,  does  not  go  as  far  as  the  Australian  Act 
and  the  compromise  has  already  led  to  difficulties.  The 
position  is  very  clearly  put  in  the  annual  report  presented 
by  the  Public  Service  Commission  to  Parliament  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  session.*  It  shows  that  there  has 
been  considerable  friction  between  the  Public  Service 
Commission  and  the  Treasury  and  Department  for  the 
Interior.  The  Government  is  trying  to  relegate  the  Com- 
mission to  the  position  of  the  Civil  Service  Advisory  Boards 
which  existed  before  Union,  and  to  restrict  their  functions 
to: 

1.  Recommending  persons  for  appointment  to  posts  in 
the  administrative  and  clerical  departments. 

2.  Keeping  records  and  holding  examinations. 

3.  Inquiry  into  disciplinary  cases. 

4.  Making  recommendations  for  promotion. 

The  Commission,  on  the  other  hand,  claim  that  their 
powers  more  nearly  resemble  those  of  the  Australian  Commis- 
sioners, and  that  they  must  be  consulted  upon  the  creation 
of  new  posts  and  the  fixing  or  alteration  of  any  salary  or 
scale  of  salary  even  if  these  occur  owing  to  the  normal 
expansion  of  departments.  These  claims  they  base  on  the 
fact  that  the  Act  lays  it  down  that  the  Commission  shall 
make  recommendations  as  to  the  control,  reorganization 
and  readjustment  of  any  departments  or  offices  in  the 
public  service,  and  they  fail  to  see  how  even  normal  expan- 
sion can  take  place  without  some  reorganization  and  read- 
justment. 

The  report  goes  on  to  state  that  the  Treasury  claims,  in 
its  own  words,  that  it  must  deal  "  not  alone  with  questions 
of  increased  establishments  but  also  with  the  innumerable 
other  problems  affecting  the  service  which  arise  from  day  to 

*  Report  of  the  Public  Service  Commission,  1914. 
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day,"  while  the  Department  for  the  Interior  claims  that 
"  the  duties  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
public  service  as  a  whole  are  controlled  by  this  depart- 
ment." The  report  has  been  referred  to  a  Select  Committee, 
and  there  for  the  moment  the  question  rests,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  a  very  important  principle  is  at  stake. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Government  have  under  Parlia- 
mentary pressure  more  than  once  consented  to  share  their 
executive  responsibility  with  independent  boards.  It  is 
also  clear  that  it  has  not  been  desirous  of  shrinking  from 
executive  responsibility.  But  the  Hull-Sauer  controversy 
suggested  that  it  little  understood  the  principle  of  collective 
Cabinet  responsibility,  and  that  General  Botha  had  failed 
to  grasp  fully  the  functions  of  a  Prime  Minister.  It  was 
significant  that  though  the  Cabinet  promised  amends  for 
the  future,  party  necessity  being  always  responsible  for 
much,  it  was  Mr  Hull,  who  had  insisted  upon  more  collec- 
tive responsibility,  that  left  the  Cabinet  and  Mr  Sauer, 
who  had  violated  it,  that  remained. 

The  Botha-Hertzog  quarrel  throws  some  further  light 
upon  this  point.  It  was  notorious  that  it  was  impossible 
to  reconcile  the  utterances,  upon  anything  connected  with 
the  racial  problem,  expressed  by  the  Prime  Minister  and 
his  colleague.  Yet  things  were  allowed  to  drift  on  with 
the  most  cynical  disregard  for  the  principle  which  we  are 
discussing  and  might  still  be  drifting  on  if  Colonel  Leuchars 
had  not  brought  matters  to  a  head  by  insisting  upon 
resigning.  In  this  way  the  doctrine  of  the  collective  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Cabinet  was  tardily  vindicated,  but  it  is 
still  open  to  doubt  if  it  has  been  thoroughly  grasped. 


II 

THE  shortcomings  are,  however,  understandable  in  a 
Cabinet  which  brought  together  men,  many  of  whom 
were  but  little  accustomed  to  the  working  of  Parliamentary 
and   Cabinet   government.   But   this   is   not   sufficient   to 
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explain  the  tendencies  of  what  we  may  call  legislative 
responsibility.  The  ordinary  Englishman  of  to-day  thinks 
of  the  Cabinet  as  responsible  not  merely  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  various  departments  of  Government,  but  as 
putting  forward  year  by  year  a  number  of  important  legis- 
lative proposals,  which  it  has  carefully  considered  and  holds 
to  be  essential  for  the  welfare  of  the  country.  It  is  perhaps 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  modern  Cabinet  legislates 
for  the  nation,  but  it  is  probably  true  that  when  the  ordinary 
man  is  asked  about  the  Cabinet,  he  thinks  first  and  thinks 
rightly  of  the  legislative  programme  which  it  puts  forward 
for  his  acceptance.  It  is,  save  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances, upon  the  legislative  measures  which  it  has  passed  or 
proposes  to  pass,  that  it  will  or  will  not  be  returned  to 
power  at  a  general  election.  The  legislative  responsibility 
of  the  Cabinet  seems  to  be  now  firmly  established.  And 
though  it  is  certainly  not  a  hundred  years  old,  it  is,  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  essential  to  the  working  of  the  British  forms  of 
government.  But  this  view  is  by  no  means  universally 
accepted  by  the  first  South  African  Cabinet.  Speaking  at 
Pretoria  in  November,  1912,  General  Smuts,  intellectually 
much  the  ablest  minister,  said:* 

"  He  very  often  thought  that  too  much  was  expected 
from  the  Government.  It  was  the  British  system  for 
the  Government  to  be  practically  solely  responsible 
for  the  legislation  of  the  country,  but  that  was  a 
dangerous  system  and  one  which  in  the  long  run  made 
a  farce  of  Parliament  and  that  tended  to  raise  the  cry 
of  caucus,  which  he  saw  Mr  Merriman  had  also 
referred  to  in  one  of  his  speeches.  It  was  not  only  the 
Government  that  was  responsible  for  legislation,  it 
was  every  member  of  Parliament.  He  thought  that 
there  was  much  in  that  other  system,  under  which 
the  Government  had  not  much  directly  to  do  with  the 
legislation  of  the  country.  The  work  of  the  Government 
was  to  administer  and  the  work  of  Parliament  to  deal 
with  legislation." 

*  Cafe  Times,  November  8,  1912. 
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This  is  not  the  only  occasion  upon  which  the  Minister 
for  the  Interior  and  Finance  has  given  expression  to  such 
ideas.  Nor  have  these  ideas  been  altogether  without  influ- 
ence upon  the  actions  of  the  South  African  Parliament, 
though  it  is  true  that  up  to  the  present  all  important  legis- 
lative proposals  have  been  introduced  to  the  House  from 
the  Treasury  benches.  Circumstances  have  not  been 
unfavourable.  Many  South  Africans,  both  among  poli- 
ticians and  also  outside  their  ranks,  desired  to  start  Union 
with  a  Coalition  Ministry.  They  thought  that  such  a 
Ministry  would  be  the  better  able  to  complete  the  work  of 
the  Convention.  They  held  that  time  would  produce  issues 
upon  which  parties  would  naturally  form  themselves, 
whereas  at  the  time  there  were  few  such  issues  in  existence. 
The  attempts  to  form  this  Coalition  Ministry  broke  down, 
but  the  feeling  which  prompted  it  has  had  a  strong  influence 
upon  the  House  of  Assembly.  The  Unionist  opposition, 
seldom  divided  upon  fundamental  grounds  from  the 
Government's  attitude  on  public  questions,  has  steadily 
refused,  both  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Starr  Jameson 
and  of  Sir  Thomas  Smartt,  to  act  upon  the  principle  that 
the  first  duty  of  an  Opposition  is  to  oppose.  It  has  fre- 
quently given  the  Government  valuable  assistance,  assist- 
ance which  ministers  have  acknowledged  both  inside  and 
outside  the  House.  A  notable  example  is  the  Irrigation 
Act  of  last  year.  Again,  in  bringing  forward  his  proposal 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Civil  Service  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session  of  1912,  Sir  Starr  Jameson  was  very 
careful  to  point  out  that  the  motion  was  not  to  be  treated  as 
a  vote  of  no  confidence  because  the  existing  system  was  the 
best  that  could  be  obtained  under  prevailing  circumstances.* 
Similarly,  when  last  session  Mr  Cresswell,  the  Labour  party 
leader,  proposed  a  vote  of  no  confidence  the  Opposition 
were  to  the  last  moment  arguing  among  themselves  what 
attitude  they  should  adopt.  Even  more  important  and 
significant  has  been  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  Select 

*  Cp.  South  African  Hansard,  1912,  column  487. 
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Committees.  It  seems  to  be  becoming  the  rule  to  refer 
every  first-class  measure  to  a  Select  Committee  soon  after 
its  introduction. 

The  way  in  which  the  Government  calmly  accepts  the 
recasting  of  their  bills  by  these  Select  Committees  has  more 
than  once  been  commented  on  in  THE  ROUND  TABLE.* 

Mr  Malan,  introducing  as  Minister  for  Education  the 
second  reading  of  the  Higher  Education  Bill  in  1912,  said 
that  he  should  not  go  into  the  terms  of  the  bill  in  detail, 
as  he  proposed  to  send  it  to  a  Select  Committee.  When 
roars  of  laughter  from  the  Opposition  greeted  this  remark 
he  reminded  the  House  that  "  in  the  United  States  they 
have  adopted  the  system  of  not  taking  a  bill  till  it  has  been 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee. "t  This  attitude  perhaps 
reached  a  climax  in  the  session  of  1913  when  Mr  Malan  him- 
self moved  that  the  orders  for  the  Second  Reading  of  the 
University  Bill  be  discharged  and  the  bill  be  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee — a  course  which  was  followed.  Mr 
Duncan  not  unnaturally  inquired  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  whether  or  no  ministers  were  agreed  upon  the 
principles  of  the  bill.  It  makes  little  difference  that  Mr 
Malan  shrank  from  openly  defending  his  motion  on  the 
theories  which  General  Smuts  advocates  and  argued  that 
inasmuch  as  the  bill  affected  vested  interests  it  should  be 
treated  as  a  private  bill.  The  tendency  of  the  Government 
to  rely  upon  Select  Committees  for  their  legislative  measures 
is  obvious.  A  remark  in  the  same  speech  of  Mr  Malan  also 
throws  light  upon  the  Government  attitude  towards  legis- 
lation. He  said:J 

"  He  told  Mr  Hawkesley  they  (the  Cabinet)  would 
do  their  best  to  see  it  (i.e.  the  University  Bill  in  the 
shape  to  which  the  Beit  Trustees  had  assented)  adopted 
in  Parliament,  but  they  could  not  bind  Parliament  in 
any  way." 

*  Especially  ROUND  TABLE  for  September,  1912. 
f  South  African  Hansard,  1912,  column  2,176. 
i  Cafe  Times,  April  8,  1913. 
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The  only  meaning  which  can  be  attached  to  this  remark 
is  that  the  Government,  though  the  University  Bill  was 
mentioned  in  the  Governor-General's  speech  and  intro- 
duced by  the  Minister  for  Education,  were  not  prepared  to 
stake  their  existence  upon  the  successful  passing  of  the 
measure.  And  yet  the  University  question  was  admitted  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  with  which  the  country  was 
faced.  Again,  in  the  present  session  the  Government  intro- 
duced the  Peace  Preservation  Bill,  an  executive  measure 
of  first-class  importance.  This  has  now  been  withdrawn, 
and  the  Unionists  openly  rejoice  at  the  success  of  their 
representations. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  does  not  seem  to  be  alto- 
gether impertinent  to  discuss  the  theories  which  General 
Smuts  has  advanced.  The  British  form  of  self-government 
may  be  said  to  combine  Cabinet  responsibility  for  legisla- 
tion and  the  two-party  system.  One  of  the  evils  which  have 
undoubtedly  recently  appeared  is  the  caucus  system.  But 
the  caucus  system  is  not  necessarily  absent  when  Cabinet 
responsibility  for  legislation  is  absent.  In  the  U.S.A.  there 
is  legislation  by  Select  Committee  and  yet  Mr  Bryce  says 
of  the  House  of  Representatives:* 

"  When  a  debate  arises  unexpectedly  on  a  question 
of  importance  members  are  often  puzzled  how  to  vote. 
...  If  the  issue  is  one  of  serious  consequence  to  the 
party,  a  recess  is  demanded  by  the  majority,  say  for 
two  hours.  The  House  then  adjourns,  each  party 
'  goes  into  caucus  '  (the  Speaker  possibly  announcing 
the  fact),  and  debates  the  matter  with  closed  doors. 
Then  the  House  resumes  and  each  party  votes  solid 
according  to  the  determination  arrived  at  in  caucus." 

In  the  United  States  there  are,  of  course,  usually  two 
parties  only.  When  the  two-party  system  is  absent  from  a 
legislative  chamber  the  caucus  evil  is  perhaps  less  obvious. 
Theoretically  a  bill  stands  on  its  merits.  Had,  for  example, 

*  Bryce,  American  Commonwealth,  vol.  i,  p.  154. 
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General  Botha  boldly  adopted  this  attitude,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  he  could  have  carried  the  University  Bill, 
because,  though  not  enthusiastic  over  it,  a  large  part 
of  the  Opposition  were  prepared  to  vote  for  it.  But  it  is 
notorious  that  the  group  system  leads  to  very  much 
outside-the-House  bargaining  and  tacit  understanding. 
Whatever  may  be  the  theory,  members  do  not  as  a  rule 
give  a  free  and  unbiassed  vote  on  the  measure  in  hand  but 
vote  rather  with  a  view  to  securing  a  quid  pro  quo  when 
their  own  favourite  bills  come  forward.  Nor  would  this  evil 
of  the  group  system  disappear,  though  perhaps  it  would  be 
lessened,  if  Government  responsibility  for  legislation  were 
shifted  on  to  the  shoulders  of  Select  Committees.  The 
opportunities  for  political  logrolling  afforded  by  the  Select 
Committees  in  America  are  notorious.  But  it  is  almost 
certain  that  any  combination  of  the  group  system  with 
absence  of  Government  responsibility  for  legislation  would 
result  in  stagnation.  Mr  Bryce  says  of  the  American  House 
of  Representatives:* 

"  If  it  were  a  chamber,  like  those  of  France  or 
Germany,  divided  into  four  or  five  sections  of  opinion, 
none  of  which  commands  a  steady  majority,  it  would 
not  work  at  all.  But  parties  are  few  in  the  United  States 
and  their  cohesion  tight." 

It  is  the  party  cohesion  that  is  most  lacking  in  South 
Africa,  and  strong  Government  leadership  is  therefore 
peculiarly  desirable  to  keep  the  House  from  frittering  away 
its  time. 

If,  however,  the  party  system  were  stronger  one  advan- 
tage would  indeed  be  secured  if  the  introduction  of  bills  lay 
with  select  committees.  They  would  pass  more  rapidly 
than  if  they  were  introduced  by  the  Government,  for  the 
different  sections  of  the  House  would  feel  that  their  views 
had  had  full  consideration  in  the  Committee.  No  Lower 
House  cares  to  spend  much  time  in  academic  debating, 
*  Bryce,  The  American  Commonwealth,  vol.  i,  p.  152. 
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and  even  in  the  South  African  Parliament  time  is  of  very- 
great  importance.  Each  year  there  are  grumblings  at  the 
length  of  the  session,  the  rushing  through  of  much  legisla- 
tion in  the  closing  weeks  and  a  promise  of  a  shorter  session 
next  year.  Of  course,  if  South  Africa  develops  the  group 
system  rather  than  the  two-party  system,  the  saving  of 
time  would  probably  not  be  so  great.  And  even  this  advan- 
tage brings  a  serious  drawback.  The  fate  of  a  bill  is  really 
decided  in  the  Select  Committee  sitting  with  closed  doors.* 
And  consequently  there  is  not  that  public  interest  that  is 
shown  when  it  is  discussed  openly  in  the  House.  And  a 
lack  of  public  interest  in  politics  is  disastrous  in  a  demo- 
cratic state. 

Again,  it  is  well  known  what  days  of  careful  thought  and 
investigation  are  spent  upon  a  measure  before  it  is  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons.  The  correspondence, 
the  interviews,  the  searching  of  blue  books,  the  submission 
of  knotty  points  to  experts  who  are  often  prepared  to  give 
only  confidential  advice — all  these  preliminary  steps  can 
only  be  satisfactorily  undertaken  by  those  with  Govern- 
ment Departments  behind  them.  If  the  legislative  work 
of  the  Cabinet  were  delegated  to  a  Select  Committee,  the 
effect  would  not,  we  venture  to  think,  be  good  upon  the 
Departments,  which  would  have  to  work  under  the  Select 
Committee.  The  Cabinet  might  indeed  introduce  the  bill 
and  there  let  their  responsibility  end,  but  both  courses 
are  open  to  the  same  objection.  Even  when  a  bill  is  intro- 
duced by  a  Cabinet  responsible  for  its  success  which 
has  taken  every  possible  step  to  make  it  perfect,  flaws  and 
defects  enough  are  found  in  it.  What  is  likely  to  be  the 
result  when  there  is  no  such  impelling  motive? 

If  Government   responsibility  for   legislation   makes   it 
difficult  to  effect  radical  alterations  in  a  bill  once  introduced, 
it  means  that  it  will  be  all  the  more  likely  to  introduce  a 
good  bill  in  the  beginning,  especially  if  there  is  the  prospect 
of  a  vigorous  opposition  as  well.  A  further  consideration 
*  Even  in  the  U.S.A.  this  is  usually  the  case  (cp.  Bryce,  vol.  i,  163). 
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is  the  complications  that  are  likely  to  follow  at  election 
times.  It  is  one  thing  for  a  constituency  to  inquire  whether 
a  candidate  is  in  favour  of  a  party  programme ;  it  is  quite 
another  for  it  to  discover  and  weigh  his  attitude  towards  all 
the  different  topics  which  may  be  brought  up  for  legisla- 
tion and  to  analyse  his  voting  during  the  past  Parliament. 
It  is  also  a  well-known  result  of  the  group  system  that  it 
increases  in  a  most  perplexing  way  the  number  of  candi- 
dates at  an  election  and  the  issues  upon  which  the  election 
is  fought. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  needless  to  labour  the  minor  diffi- 
culties which  confront  General  Smuts'  theories  as  to  the 
relative  positions  of  Government  and  legislation.  For  unless 
Government  responsibility  for  legislation  be  accepted, 
unless,  as  a  distinguished  American  writer  upon  the  English 
constitution  has  put  it,  "  the  Cabinet  legislate  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  Parliament,"  one  of  the  supposed 
cardinal  principles  of  Cabinet  Government — the  selection 
of  the  Cabinet  from  one  party  and  that  party  the  party 
having  a  majority  in  the  lower  House  of  Parliament — 
breaks  down.  If  the  Cabinet  be  not  responsible  for  legisla- 
tion there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  they  should  be 
agreed  upon  the  best  course  to  take  over  anything. 

Anyone  at  all  conversant  with  eighteenth-century  English 
history  will  remember  how  slowly  the  principles  of  Cabinet 
and  party  government  came  into  existence.  This  is  usually 
attributed  to  the  overwhelming  superiority  secured  by  the 
Whigs  under  the  first  two  Hanoverian  sovereigns.  Doubt- 
less in  the  same  way  much  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  in 
South  Africa  is  due  to  the  great  numerical  preponderance 
of  the  Nationalist  party.  But  there  was  another  reason.  In 
the  eighteenth  century  legislation  based  upon  general  prin- 
ciples was  extremely  rare.  There  was,  therefore,  very  little 
to  divide  parties.  Most  party  cleavages  came  over  foreign 
policy  and  ministers  triumphed  or  failed  according  to  their 
measure  of  success  therein.  But  in  a  self-governing  Dominion 
foreign  policy  does  not  exist.  As  Colonial  Ministries  are  the 
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more  consulted  upon  foreign  policy  and  come  to  realize 
its  effect  upon  themselves,  questions  may  arise  in  this 
field,  as  one  appears  to  have  done  in  Canada,  sufficiently 
acute  to  differentiate  the  Government  from  the  Opposi- 
tion. But  it  is  not  to  be  expected  and  certainly  not  to 
be  hoped  that  differences  of  this  kind  will  be  frequent. 
There  remains  then  only  domestic  executive  policy  and 
perhaps  finance,  though  that  might  also  be  very  well  dealt 
with  by  a  Select  Committee.  It  is  true  that  the  Opposi- 
tion have  not  been  slow  in  criticizing  such  things  as  the 
Government's  treatment  of  the  Civil  Service,  though  even 
here  they  have  usually  hesitated  in  pressing  home  their 
attacks.  But  in  the  bigger  executive  matters  another  prin- 
ciple has  recently  made  its  appearance  to  stultify  opposi- 
tion. The  Opposition  have  expressed  strong  disapproval  of 
the  way  in  which  the  Government  dealt  with  the  strike 
last  July  and  also  of  the  deportations.  But  they  voted  in 
favour  of  the  deportees  only  being  allowed  back  at  the 
Minister's  discretion  and  have  as  yet  shown  no  signs  of 
bringing  forward  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment. Their  argument  is  that  it  is  necessary  in  times  of 
crisis  to  support  the  Government  whether  its  actions  be 
wise  or  unwise.  There  may  indeed  be  times  when  such  a 
course  is  necessary,  but  when  the  crisis  is  over  the  examina- 
tion and  criticism  of  the  Government's  action  should  be 
the  more  strict  and  careful.  Apparently  the  situation  has 
only  to  be  sufficiently  serious  for  the  Opposition  to  abstain 
from  criticism  on  the  ground  of  patriotism  and  when  it  is 
past  to  say  that,  though  the  situation  was  not  met  in  the 
best  way,  nevertheless  it  was  met,  and  therefore  criticism 
is  superfluous.  If  indeed  this  principle  be  not  accepted 
and  the  Government  introduce  much  executive  legislation 
of  the  kind  of  the  Peace  Preservation  Bill,  then  it  is  true 
that  a  definite  cleavage  might  appear  as  to  the  radical 
principles  upon  which  the  executive  government  of  the 
country  should  be  based.  But  failing  such  a  situation 
should  the  Government  urge  further  that  Parliament  and 
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not  the  Cabinet  is  primarily  responsible  for  legislation,  the 
Opposition  might  ask  with  justice  why  then  they  mono- 
polize all  political  office.  No  one  could  pretend  that  the 
Nationalist  party  contains  all  those  people  most  fitted  for 
executive  work. 

The  real  conclusion  of  General  Smuts'  theory  is  that 
the  executive  must  cease  to  be  formed  on  party  lines. 
Incidentally  it  may  be  noted  that  signs  are  not  wanting 
of  a  Coalition  between  the  two  parties  in  the  near 
future.  This  will  probably  be  hastened  if  the  Labour  party 
be  returned  in  sufficient  strength  to  offer  more  than 
a  vociferous  opposition.  If  this  should  occur  then  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  an  Opposition  who  will  regard  it  as 
their  first  duty  to  oppose.  But  rapidly  as  things  move  in 
Africa,  it  must  be  some  years  before  they  will  be  able  to 
challenge  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Nationalist  party. 
When  one  party  has  a  great  preponderance  for  a  long  time 
the  tendency  is  always  for  the  working  of  the  party  system 
to  become  slack.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  not  lead 
South  Africa  unconsciously  into  modifying  those  principles 
in  an  American  direction.  There  is,  of  course,  no  absolute 
reason  why  South  Africa  should  follow  the  example  of  the 
Mother  Country  in  every  detail.  Should  she  decide  to 
substitute  the  Select  Committee  to  exercise  what  in 
England  have  become  the  legislative  functions  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  to  have  what  seems  to  be  the  natural  corollary 
— a  non-party  executive,  she  will  undoubtedly  provide 
much  to  interest  the  constitutional  historian,  but  it  will  be 
well,  if  she  decide  to  take  this  step,  that  she  should  do  so 
consciously. 

There  is  one  other  tendency  which  may  be  noticed  in 
conclusion,  though  it  appears  to  be  common  to  England  as 
well.  What  we  may  call  the  Radical  theory  of  delegacy  has 
replaced  the  old  theories  of  Burke  as  to  representation. 
Few  successful  candidates,  either  in  Great  Britain  or  in 
South  Africa,  would  dare  address  their  constituents  as 
Burke  addressed  the  electors  of  Bristol  in  1774: 
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"  Your  representative  owes  you  not  his  industry 
only  but  his  judgment,  and  he  betrays  instead  of 
serving  you  if  he  sacrifices  it  to  your  opinion.  Parlia- 
ment is  not  a  congress  of  ambassadors  from  different 
and  hostile  interests.  It  is  a  deliberative  assembly  of 
one  nation  with  one  interest — that  of  the  whole ;  .  .  .  . 
You  choose  a  member  indeed,  but  when  you  have 
chosen  him  he  is  not  a  member  of  Bristol  but  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament.  .  .  ." 

But  though  members  may  adopt  a  humbler  tone  when 
addressing  their  constituents,  it  would  be  wrong  to  infer 
too  much  from  this.  Probably,  for  example,  the  result  of 
Labour  successes  in  the  recent  Transvaal  Provincial 
Council  elections  has  been  to  postpone  rather  than  to 
hasten  the  general  election  for  the  House  of  Assembly.  The 
danger  is  not  for  the  present  but  for  the  future.  Ideas 
constantly  repeated  take  root  in  the  public  mind,  and  we 
hear  so  much  talk  which  takes  the  delegacy  theory  for 
granted  that  it  might  well  become  the  practice  of  the 
future.  A  case  in  point  is  General  Smuts'  attempt  to 
justify  the  deportations  on  the  ground  that  public 
opinion  demanded  it.  Such  an  argument  Mr  Merriman 
denounced  as  "  a  new  and  very  dangerous  doctrine."  Loose 
political  thinking  is  particularly  dangerous  when  a  country 
like  South  Africa  is  just  starting  upon  a  completely  new 
era  of  constitutional  government.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  she  will  be  beware  of  it. 
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I.  FROM  BRADFORD  TO  THE  CURRAGH 

WHITSUNTIDE  is  gathering  about  itself  a  kind  of 
political  tradition,  because  of  its  place  in  the  British 
Parliamentary  year.  The  struggle  which  begins  in  the  first 
weeks  of  the  new  year  waxes  fierce  by  Easter  and  continues 
waxing  after  the  Easter  recess ;  but  by  Whitsuntide  it  often 
seems  that  a  climax  has  been  reached,  and  when  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  adjourn,  there  comes  a  pause  which  is  half 
suspense  and  half  relief,  like  that  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth  acts  of  one  of  Shakespeare's  tragedies. 

The  Whitsuntide  pause  was  never  more  significant  than 
it  has  been  this  year.  The  Government  of  Ireland  Bill  was 
read  a  third  time  on  May  25,  the  day  on  which  Parliament 
adjourned ;  but  the  certainty  that  under  the  Parliament  Act 
it  will  now  become  law,  though  it  profoundly  affects  the 
Parliamentary  situation,  has  not  affected  the  relative 
position  of  the  forces  on  which  its  future  really  depends. 
Ever  since  the  country  read  the  grave  words  uttered  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Session  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  it 
has  seemed  from  week  to  week  that  the  period  of  suspense 
must  now  be  over  and  relief  or  climax  at  hand.  All  through 
March,  April  and  May  the  face  of  events  kept  changing  with 
bewildering  frequency.  Truce  and  conflict  seemed  to  alter- 
nate by  a  kind  of  automatic  law,  the  one  succeeding  the 
other  as  swiftly  and,  it  seemed,  as  inevitably  as  the  wind 
that  follows  a  storm.  The  adjournment  of  Parliament  left 
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this  state  of  things  unchanged.  No  man  could  tell  whether 
the  next  turn  of  the  wheel  would  be  towards  peace  or  war. 
Mr  Asquith's  tentative  proposals  for  a  settlement  were 
laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  9.  They  pro- 
vided for  exclusion  from  the  Bill  for  a  period  of  six  years  of 
such  of  the  Ulster  counties  as  showed  a  majority  by  ballot 
in  favour  of  that  course.*  The  suggestion  had  undoubtedly 
been  pressed  with  difficulty  upon  the  Nationalists,  who 
declared  themselves  ready  to  suffer  it  for  the  sake  of  peace 
but  refused  to  give  it  any  support.  Mr  Asquith  put  it 
forward  in  a  studiously  conciliatory  speech.  The  reception 
given  to  it  was  not,  however,  encouraging.  Sir  Edward 
Carson  met  it  at  once  with  an  emphatic  negative,  except 
upon  conditions  which  he  stated  in  these  terms  :t 

For  my  own  part,  if  you  take  your  time-limit  away,  I  would  feel  it 
my  duty  to  go  over  to  Ulster  and  to  call  a  Convention.  Much,  as  I 
think,  the  system  you  propose  for  segregating  the  various  counties 
is  impracticable,  which  I  think  I  could  easily  show,  though  I  do  not 
think  it  is  relevant  to  the  argument  I  now  have  in  hand.  But  with  this 
time-limit  in,  and  Ulster  ready,  as  I  believe  it,  for  any  exigency  at  the 
present  moment,  I  shall  not  go  to  Ulster.  Take  away  the  time-limit 
and  instead  put  the  limit  of  Parliament,  as  elected  by  the  people, 
whenever  they  may  determine,  having  regard  to  the  feelings  of  Ulster 
itself,  and  then  I  shall  go  to  Ulster,  and  I  make  that  offer  to  the  right 
honourable  Gentleman. 

The  Leader  of  the  Opposition  had  already  argued  that, 
if  the  principle  of  a  referendum  were  admitted  in  the  case 
of  Ulster,  the  referendum  should  be  taken  on  the  Bill  as  a 
whole  to  the  whole  British  electorate.  The  note  of  the 
speech  was  controversial,  and  it  was  echoed  throughout  the 
Unionist  press. 

A  more  generous  acknowledgment  of  the  Government's 
advance,  even  though  inadequate,  might  perhaps  have 
averted  the  reaction  which  immediately  ensued.  In  the 
course  of  the  week  opinion  hardened  greatly  on  both  sides, 

*  See  THE  ROUND  TABLE,  March,  1914,  pp.  220-222. 
t  Hansard,  March  9th,  p.  934. 
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and  Mr  Churchill  summed  up  the  Liberal  and  Nationalist 
feeling  at  Bradford  on  the  following  Saturday.  The  speech 
was  in  the  main  a  highly  coloured  and  rhetorical  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Ulster  Covenant  and  of  its  British  counter- 
part, in  which  he  observed  that  there  were  worse  things 
than  bloodshed  in  the  world  and  ended  by  exhorting  his 
fellow  Liberals  to  "go  forward  together  and  put  these 
grave  matters  to  the  proof."  Coming  from  the  Minister 
who  had  previously  spoken  with  most  regard  for  the  Ulster 
cause,  this  bellicose  deliverance  immediately  sent  the 
barometer  down  by  many  degrees.  The  effect  was  seen 
in  the  House  of  Commons  within  the  next  five  days.  The 
Prime  Minister  had  refused  to  give  any  information  as  to 
the  details  of  his  proposals  for  exclusion,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Opposition  had  given  no  evidence  of  readiness  to 
discuss  them  with  a  real  desire  for  settlement.  Mr  Bonar 
Law  met  this  attack  on  Thursday,  March  19,  by  saying 
that,  if  the  Prime  Minister  would  submit  the  Bill  with  the 
suggested  alterations  to  a  poll  of  the  people,  the  leaders 
of  the  Opposition  would  do  their  best  to  secure  that  the 
result  should  be  accepted  by  the  Covenanters  and  the 
House  of  Lords.  He  followed  this  offer  up  with  an  answer 
to  the  Prime  Minister  in  which  he  declared  his  willingness 
that  the  Referendum  should  be  taken  without  the  plural 
vote,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  if  the  Referen- 
dum showed  a  majority  against  Unionists,  the  Government 
would  be  entitled  to  coerce  the  Covenanters  by  armed  force. 
The  Prime  Minister  gave  no  sign  of  welcome  to  these  pro- 
posals, and  was  asked  by  Sir  Edward  Carson  whether  he 
did  not  now  see  that  his  own  suggestions  for  temporary 
exclusion  were  a  "  hypocritical  sham."  Shortly  afterwards 
the  Ulster  leader  left  the  House  in  order  to  catch  a  train 
for  Ireland,  waving  his  hand  as  he  passed  behind  the 
Speaker's  chair  with  what  the  newspapers  interpreted  as 
"  a  gesture  of  farewell." 

The  sequel  became  known  to  an  astounded  country  in  the 
course  of  the  next  week-end.  Since  the  cold  reception  of  its 
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offer  of  the  ballot  by  counties  the  Government  had  been 
taking  steps  to  protect  Government  stores  in  Ulster  and  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  order  should  disturbance 
occur.  A  sub-committee  of  the  Cabinet  had  been  formed 
to  consider  measures  of  this  nature,  and  special  orders  on 
the  subject  had  been  sent  to  General  Sir  Arthur  Paget, 
the  Commander-in-Chief  in  Ireland,  on  March  14,  the 
day  of  the  Bradford  speech.  On  the  i8th  and  igth  Sir  Arthur 
Paget  was  in  London  conferring  with  Ministers — in  par- 
ticular with  Colonel  Seely,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
On  the  morning  of  the  2Oth,  the  day  after  Sir  Edward 
Carson's  dramatic  exit  from  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
was  back  in  Ireland  and  convened  the  now  famous  gather- 
ings of  commanding  officers  at  the  Curragh.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning,  the  2ist,  the  newspapers  were  stating  that 
the  divisions  stationed  at  the  Curragh,  which  is  the  Army 
Headquarters  in  Ireland,  had  been  ordered  to  "  move  " 
against  Ulster,  and  that  the  majority  of  officers  had  in  con- 
sequence refused  to  obey  orders  and  "  resigned." 

A  certain  amount  of  mystery  still  surrounds  the  action 
taken  by  General  Paget,  so  far  as  his  instructions  from  the 
War  Office  are  concerned;  but  the  nature  of  his  con- 
ferences with  the  brigadiers  and  other  officers  at  the 
Curragh  has  been  made  perfectly  clear  by  the  published 
official  documents.*  Sir  Arthur  Paget's  own  account  of  his 
proceedings  is  as  follows : 

Written  statement  of  General  Sir  A.  Paget>  banded  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  on  2nd  April,  1914. 

After  receiving  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
on  the  I9th  March,  I  returned  at  once  to  Dublin  and  summoned  a 
conference  to  meet  at  10  a.m.  on  the  2Oth  March.  This  conference 
was  attended  by  the  General  Officers  Commanding  5th  Division,  I3th 
and  I4th  Infantry  Brigades,  3rd  Cavalry  Brigade,  and  by  two  of  my 
own  Staff  officers,  viz.,  the  Major-General  in  charge  of  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Brigadier-General,  General  Staff.  The  Officer  Com- 
manding No.  II  District  was  also  present. 

*  See  Correspondence  Relating  to  Recent  Events  in  the  Irish   Command, 
Parliamentary  Paper,  Cd.  7329. 
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I  explained  to  these  officers  that  I  had  received  orders  to  carry  out 
certain  moves  of  a  precautionary  nature.  The  Government  believed 
that  the  precautionary  nature  of  these  moves  would  be  understood, 
and  that  they  would  be  carried  out  without  resistance.  I  said  that  I 
personally  did  not  share  that  opinion,  and  that  I  thought  that  the 
moves  would  create  intense  excitement,  and  that  the  country — and 
if  not  the  country,  then  the  Press — would  be  ablaze  on  the  following 
day.  I  said  that  the  moves  might  possibly  lead  to  opposition,  and 
might  even  eventuate,  and  in  the  near  future,  in  the  taking  of  active 
operations  against  organized  bodies  of  the  Ulster  Volunteer  Force 
under  their  responsible  leaders. 

No  notes  were  taken  at  the  Conference,  and  I  cannot  quote  the 
exact  words  used,  but  such  was  the  general  impression  which  I 
wished  to  convey,  and  which  as  a  fact  I  did  convey  to  the  six  officers 
whom  I  subsequently  questioned. 

I  stated  that  I  had  been  in  close  consultation  with  the  War  Office 
on  the  previous  evening  and  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  concessions 
for  those  officers  who  might  feel  deeply  on  the  subject.  The  most  that 
I  had  been  able  to  obtain  from  Colonel  Seely,  and  that  only  at  a  late 
hour,  and  by  the  help  of  Sir  John  French,  was  the  following : — 

Officers  actually  domiciled  in  Ulster  would  be  exempted  from 
taking  part  in  any  operation  that  might  take  place.  They  would  be 
permitted  to  "  disappear  "  (that  being  the  exact  phrase  used  by  the 
War  Office),  and  when  all  was  over  would  be  allowed  to  resume  their 
places  without  their  career  or  position  being  affected. 

In  answer  to  a  question  put  to  me  I  said  that  other  officers  who 
were  not  prepared,  from  conscientious  or  other  reasons,  to  carry  out 
their  duty,  would  be  dismissed  from  the  Service  at  once.  I  said  that 
Colonel  Seely  had  expressed  the  hope  that  there  would  be  very  few 
cases  of  officers  claiming  exemption. 

I  said  that,  as  regards  the  Ulster  domicile  exemptions,  I  should 
hold  Brigadiers  personally  responsible  that  no  officer  should  be 
exempted  unless  he  fulfilled  strictly  the  conditions  laid  down,  and, 
in  answer  to  one  officer  who  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
the  facts,  I  said  that  very  great  care  would  have  to  be  exercised,  as  an 
officer  granting  an  exemption  to  an  officer  not  properly  qualified  to 
receive  it  would  render  himself  liable  to  trial  by  Court-Martial. 

I  said  that  a  second  conference  would  be  held  at  2  p.m.  on  that 
afternoon,  at  which  I  would  discuss  the  details  of  moves  which  it 
might  be  necessary  to  make,  in  case  of  resistance  to  the  precautionary 
moves  which  were  then  in  process  of  being  carried  out. 

It  was,  in  my  opinion,  necessary  that  I  should  know  before  that 
conference  was  held,  whether  the  senior  officers  present  were  of  my 
way  of  thinking,  viz.,  that  duty  came  before  all  other  considerations. 
I  therefore  said  that  I  could  not  allow  any  officer  to  attend  the  second 
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conference  who  did  not  feel  that  he  could  obey  the  orders  given  him 
in  the  eventuality  which  I  had  sketched.  Any  such  officer  would  be 
expected  to  absent  himself  from  the  second  conference,  and  I  should 
know  what  he  meant. 

It  is,  therefore,  quite  correct  that  I  did  insist  on  knowing  the 
intentions  of  these  seven  officers  before  the  eventuality  actually  arose. 

I  had  no  intention,  however,  of  ascertaining  the  intentions  of 
subordinate  officers.  My  intention  was  that  the  senior  officers  present 
should  simply  inform  those  officers  subordinate  to  themselves  of  the 
exemption  granted,  and  of  the  penalty  of  refusal  to  obey  orders  in  the 
case  of  officers  not  affected  by  the  exemption  clause.  I  wished  particu- 
larly to  make  it  clear  to  officers  that  they  could  not  simply  resign 
their  commissions  and  retire  from  the  Service,  in  possession  of  pen- 
sions and  without  penalty.  Three  of  the  officers  present  understood 
me  completely,  but  the  remaining  four  officers  understood  me  to 
mean  that  any  officer  who  was  not  prepared,  from  conscientious  or 
other  motives,  to  carry  out  his  duty  was  to  say  so,  and  would  then  be 
dismissed  from  the  Service. 

Sir  Arthur  Paget  then  makes  one  or  two  suggestions  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  misapprehension  arose,  and  con- 
cludes, "  I  regret  extremely  that  this  misapprehension 
arose,  and  I  alone  am  responsible  for  it." 

No  doubt  is  left  by  this  straightforward  statement  as  to 
the  meaning  which  General  Paget  intended  to  convey  to 
his  assembled  officers,  but  his  actual  observations  seem 
to  have  been  much  less  clear.  The  result  was  seen  in  the 
course  of  the  day  in  a  minute  from  Brigadier-General 
Gough,  who  commanded  the  3rd  Cavalry  Brigade.  General 
Gough  reported  as  follows : 

With  reference  to  the  communication  from  the  War  Office  con- 
veyed to  me  verbally  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  this  morning,  I 
have  the  honour  to  report  the  result  of  my  interviews  with  the  officers 
of  my  brigade. 

The  officers  are  of  unanimous  opinion  that  further  information  is 
essential  before  they  are  called  upon  at  such  short  notice  to  take 
decisions  so  vitally  affecting  their  whole  future,  and  especially  that  a 
clear  definition  should  be  given  of  the  terms  "  Duty  as  ordered  "  and 
"  active  operations  "  in  Ulster. 

If  such  duty  consists  of  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  property  all  the  officers  of  this  brigade,  including  myself, 
would  be  prepared  to  carry  out  that  duty. 
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But  if  the  duty  involves  the  initiation  of  active  military  operations 
against  Ulster,  the  following  numbers  of  officers  by  regiments  would 
respectfully,  and  under  protest,  prefer  to  be  dismissed : — 

Brigade  Staff,  2  officers. 

4th  Hussars,  17  out  of  19  doing  duty. 

5th  Lancers,  17  out  of  20  doing  duty. 

i6th  Lancers,  16  out  of  16  doing  duty. 

3rd  Brigade,  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  6  out  of  13  doing  duty, 
"  including  R.M." 

4th  Field  Troop,  Royal  Engineers,  — out  of  I  doing  duty. 

3rd  Signal  Troop,  Royal  Engineers,  I  out  of  I  doing  duty. 

In  addition,  the  following  are  domiciled  in  Ulster  and  claim  pro- 
tection as  such: — 

4th  Hussars,  2  officers. 

5th  Lancers,  I  officer. 

3rd  Brigade,  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  2  officers. 

(Sd.)        H.  P.  GOUGH,  Brigadier-General, 
General  Officer •,  Commanding  ^rd  Cavalry  Brigade. 

The  substance  of  this  report  was  telegraphed  to  the  War 
Office  on  Friday  night,  the  2Oth,  and  orders  were  received 
in  reply  directing  that  the  senior  officers  who  had  resigned 
should  be  relieved  at  once  of  their  commands,  and  that  all 
resignations  should  be  refused.  General  Gough  and  the 
officers  commanding  the  5th  and  i6th  Lancers  were 
ordered  to  report  themselves  at  the  War  Office  imme- 
diately, and  on  the  following  morning  Sir  Philip  Chetwode 
was  appointed  to  succeed  General  Gough  in  command  of  the 
3rd  Cavalry  Brigade.  The  authorities  evidently  assumed  at 
this  stage  that  the  commanding  officers  in  question  had 
been  guilty  of  disobedience;  but  on  his  arrival  in  London 
General  Gough  had  no  difficulty  in  establishing  the  pro- 
priety of  his  own  and  his  fellow-officers'  conduct  in  view 
of  the  choice  which  they  understood  themselves  to  have 
been  ordered  to  make.  The  superseded  officers  were  there- 
fore immediately  reinstated,  and  they  still  hold  their  re- 
spective commands. 

An  incident  had,  however,  occurred  during  General 
Cough's  visit  to  London  which  produced  a  storm  of 
indignation  on  the  Ministerial  back-benches  in  Parliament 
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during  the  following  week.  Ministers  were,  of  course, 
besieged  with  questions  regarding  the  Curragh  episode  as 
soon  as  the  House  met  on  Monday,  the  23rd,  and  the 
Prime  Minister  promised  that  all  the  papers  relating  to 
these  events  should  be  published  forthwith.  On  Tuesday 
morning  a  White  Paper*  accordingly  appeared  in  which, 
after  some  correspondence  and  telegrams  between  the 
War  Office  and  Sir  Arthur  Paget,  two  documents  were 
given  which  arose  out  of  General  Cough's  interviews  with 
the  authorities  at  the  War  Office.  The  first  of  these  was  a 
letter  from  General  Gough  to  the  Adjutant-General 
explaining  that  "  on  thinking  over  the  points  raised  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  this  morning  "  (Monday,  23rd)  a  ques- 
tion had  arisen  in  his  mind,  which  would  undoubtedly  be 
one  of  the  first  to  be  asked  by  his  officers  on  his  return. 
The  question,  he  explained,  was  this :  "  In  the  event  of 
the  present  Home  Rule  Bill  becoming  law,  can  we  be  called 
to  enforce  it  on  Ulster  under  the  expression  of  maintaining 
law  and  order?  "  "  Renewed  misconception  "  would,  he 
added,  arise  if  this  point  were  not  made  clear.  As  if  in  answer 
to  this  inquiry,  a  War  Office  memorandum  was  also  printed 
in  the  White  Paper  immediately  after  General  Cough's 
note.  It  was  addressed  to  General  Gough,  and  initialled 
by  Colonel  Seely,  Sir  John  French,  and  the  Adjutant- 
General;  and  these  three  initials  of  course  gave  it  the 
authority  of  a  statement  by  the  Army  Council.  It  ran  as 
follows : 

You  are  authorized  by  the  Army  Council  to  inform  the  officers  of 
the  3rd  Cavalry  Brigade  that  the  Army  Council  are  satisfied  that  the 
incident  which  has  arisen  in  regard  to  their  resignations  has  been  due 
to  a  misunderstanding. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  soldiers  to  obey  lawful  commands  given  to  them 
through  the  proper  channel  by  the  Army  Council,  either  for  the  pro- 
tection of  public  property  and  the  support  of  the  civil  power  in  the 
event  of  disturbances,  or  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  inhabitants. 

*  Cd.  7318.  These  documents  were  afterwards  reprinted  in  the  further 
Paper  already  quoted  (Cd.  7329),  which  was  issued  in  response  to  further 
pressure  in  Parliament. 
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This  is  the  only  point  it  was  intended  to  be  put  to  the  officers  in 
the  questions  of  the  General  Officer  Commanding,  and  the  Army 
Council  have  been  glad  to  learn  from  you  that  there  never  has  been 
and  never  will  be  in  the  Brigade  any  question  of  disobeying  such 
lawful  orders. 

His  Majesty's  Government  must  retain  their  right  to  use  all  the 
forces  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland,  or  elsewhere,  to  maintain  law  and 
order  and  to  support  the  civil  power  in  the  ordinary  execution  of  its 
duty. 

But  they  have  no  intention  whatever  of  taking  advantage  of  this 
right  to  crush  political  opposition  to  the  policy  or  principles  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill. 

The  effect  of  these  two  documents  upon  the  Government 
back-benches  was  electrical,  and  it  had  not  been  even 
dimly  foreseen.  On  Monday,  the  23rd,  Mr  Bonar  Law  had 
read  in  the  House  of  Commons  two  private  letters  showing 
the  effect  upon  officers  at  the  Curragh  of  the  choice  imposed 
upon  them  by  Sir  Arthur  Paget,  and  had  declared  his 
opinion  that  "  nothing  can  save  the  Army  now  except 
a  clear  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Government  that 
officers  will  not  be  compelled,  and  men  will  not  be  com- 
pelled, to  engage  in  civil  war  against  their  will.'"  The 
Prime  Minister's  reply  had  not  satisfied  his  followers. 
The  general  feeling  on  the  Government  side  of  the  House 
was  that  the  Army  had  intervened  against  a  policy  backed 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  Commons,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment, instead  of  taking  strong  measures  against  the  offen- 
ders, was  making  terms.  The  action  of  officers  at  the  Cur- 
ragh was  ascribed  to  aristocratic  influence  and  political 
prejudice.  Mr  Ramsay  Macdonald,  the  leader  of  the 
Labour  party,  had  contrasted  the  attitude  of  officers  in 
regard  to  Ulster  with  their  attitude  in  regard  to  a  strike. 
Mr  John  Ward,  the  Labour  member  for  Stoke-on-Trent, 
had  stirred  the  House  by  an  even  more  pointed  utterance 
on  the  same  theme,  and  Mr  Morrell,  a  Radical  member, 
had  declared  it  "  an  intolerable  thing  that  the  party  oppo- 
site should  be  able,  or  that  they  should  dare,  as  they  are 

*  Hansard,  March  23,  pp.  78-79. 
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doing  on  this  occasion,  to  stir  up  insubordination  in  the 
Army  and  that  they  should  encourage  officers  to  take  part, 
as  they  are  now  doing,  in  party  politics."  He  ended  by  de- 
manding "  a  more  satisfactory  assurance  "  on  the  matter 
from  Ministers.* 

Rumour  and  counter-rumour,  statement  and  counter- 
statement,  had  kindled  these  smouldering  fires  into  con- 
suming flame  by  the  following  afternoon  (Tuesday,  the 
24th).  Mr  Amery  then  moved  the  reduction  of  an  Army 
vote  on  the  ground  that  the  Secretary  of  State  had  failed 
in  his  duty  to  the  Army  and  his  colleagues.  Mr  John  Ward 
seconded  the  amendment,  and  was  cheered  for  three 
minutes  by  the  clock  on  declaring  the  issue  to  be,  "  Are  the 
people  of  this  country  free  to  make  their  laws  absolutely 
without  interference  from  the  King  or  the  Army?  "t  The 
reference  to  His  Majesty — entirely  unwarranted,  as  the 
Prime  Minister  and  Colonel  Seely  declared  it  to  be — 
had  not  been  made  before.  It  was  repeated  later  in  the 
debate  while  Mr  Beck,  a  Liberal  member,  was  protesting 
that  the  very  principles  of  representative  government  were 
now  in  danger.  "  Officers,"  he  said,  "  resign  one  day,  they 
come  over  to  London,  and  are  reinstated  on  what  may 
be  called  contingent  terms  after  visiting  the  War  Office  " 
— "  and  Buckingham  Palace,"  interjected  Mr  Wedgwood, 
the  Radical  member  from  the  Potteries.! 

Profoundly  stirred  as  these  suspicions  showed  the 
Radical  and  Labour  benches  to  be,  they  burnt  more 
fiercely  still  on  the  following  day,  when  the  White  Paper 
was  issued.  Mr  Ward  had  been  acclaimed  in  an  im- 
promptu demonstration  at  the  National  Liberal  Club  on 
Tuesday  evening  for  "  saying  what  we  all  think."  The 
statements  of  the  Unionist  Press  that  officers  at  Aldershot 
were  in  the  same  temper  as  those  at  the  Curragh  and  that 
"  the  Army  "  in  consequence  had  "  killed  Home  Rule,"  and 
the  inference  from  the  White  Paper  that  "  the  Government 

*  Hansard,  March  23rd,  p.  133.  t  Hansard,  March  24th,  p.  252. 

t  Hansard,  March  24th,  p.  255. 
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had  renounced  the  use  of  the  Army  to  enforce  the  decisions- 
of  Parliament,"  brought  a  very  large  section  of  the  Govern- 
ment's supporters  to  the  House  determined  to  evict  Ministers- 
rather  than  condone  a  surrender  to  military  dictation. 
Colonel  Seely's  frank  explanation — frank,  though  confused — 
and  the  Prime  Minister's  subsequent  declarations  served,, 
however,  to  avert  this  catastrophe,  which  must  have 
plunged  the  country  into  a  furiously  contested  election 
upon  an  entirely  false  issue. 

Colonel  Seely  explained  that  after  laying  the  position 
before  the  Cabinet  on  Monday  he  had  proceeded  to  Buck- 
ingham Palace  to  acquaint  His  Majesty  with  the  condition 
of  affairs.  The  Cabinet  had  meanwhile  edited  and  ap- 
proved his  draft  memorandum  to  General  Gough.  He 
had  returned,  considered  the  document  incomplete,  and 
added  to  it  (the  Cabinet  having  then  dispersed)  the  two 
concluding  paragraphs.  Lord  Morley  had  seen  and  ap- 
proved these  paragraphs,  but  they  were  not  submitted  to 
the  Prime  Minister  or  to  other  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
Their  existence  was,  in  fact,  unknown  to  the  Prime  Minister 
until  the  preparation  of  the  White  Paper  for  publication. 
He  had  then  told  Colonel  Seely  that  he  could  not  make 
himself  responsible  for  them,  and  Colonel  Seely,  on  recon- 
sideration, had  concurred  in  the  Prime  Minister's  attitude. 
Feeling  responsible  therefore  for  a  grave  error  of  judgment 
in  having  thus  unintentionally  misrepresented  and  misled 
his  colleagues,  Colonel  Seely  had  placed  his  resignation  in 
the  hands  of  the  Prime  Minister.  Rising  later,  the  Prime 
Minister  himself  explained  that  he  had  not  accepted  the 
resignation  and  that  Colonel  Seely  was  therefore  still 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.  As  it  proved  afterwards,  this 
arrangement  was  regarded  with  great  disfavour  by  the 
back-benches,  but  for  the  time  being  Mr  Asquith  stirred 
them  to  intense  excitement  and  enthusiasm  by  the  declara- 
tion* that  he  would  not  "  assent  to  the  claim  of  any  body 
of  men  in  the  service  of  the  Crown  ...  to  demand  from  the 

*  Hansard,  March  25th,  p.  415. 
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Government  in  advance  assurances  as  to  what  they  will  or 
will  not  be  required  to  do  in  circumstances  which  have  not 
arisen."  "  In  these  matters,"  he  added,  "  ....  the  will  and 
judgment  and  authority  of  Parliament  shall  prevail."  It 
was  a  cautious  declaration,  but  it  served  the  purpose  re- 
quired. The  Opposition  speeches  in  reply,  which  might  in 
Machiavellian  hands  have  stirred  again  the  Liberal  and 
Labour  revolt,  were  such  as  to  consolidate  the  loyalty 
of  the  Prime  Minister's  most  doubtful  followers,  and  after 
another  speech  from  Mr  Churchill — which  repeated  the 
Bradford  note  and  added  that  the  real  issue  was  the  Army 
versus  the  People  and  Parliament — the  Consolidated  Fund 
Bill,  which  in  Parliament's  mysterious  fashion  was  the 
pretext  of  the  debate,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  92. 

The  crisis,  however,  was  not  quite  past.  On  the  next  day 
(Thursday,  26th)  the  general  officers  holding  English 
commands  were  summoned  to  the  War  Office,  and  an 
Army  Council  Order  was  thereafter  issued  embodying 
Mr  Asquith's  declarations  regarding  discipline  in  general 
terms.  This  document  added  nothing  to  the  existing  regu- 
lations, nor  did  it  illumine  the  real  issue  between  conscience 
and  duty  in  the  case  of  civil  strife,  but  it  gave  satisfaction 
to  the  Government  benches  in  Parliament  and  was  there- 
fore perhaps  not  wholly  otiose.  The  case  of  Field-Marshal 
Sir  John  French  and  General  Ewart  was  more  difficult 
to  compose.  They  had  signed  a  Memorandum  in  con- 
junction with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  they  had  been 
repudiated.  They  accordingly  resigned  at  once,  and  per- 
sisted in  that  course  against  all  argument.  Discussion  on 
the  subject  proceeded  till  the  end  of  the  week,  and  on  Mon- 
day, the  3Oth,  it  was  known  that  Colonel  Seely  had  decided 
to  follow  the  two  soldiers  into  retirement.  Speculation  was 
therefore  rife  regarding  Colonel  Seely's  successor,  but  none 
of  the  anxious  augurs  hit  upon  the  Prime  Minister's  choice. 
When  Mr  Asquith  announced  that  afternoon  that  in  view 
of  the  gravity  of  the  position  he  had  decided  to  take  the  office 
himself  and  to  stand  for  re-election  in  his  constituency  in 
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Fife,  he  was  received  with  an  ovation  from  his  own  benches 
and  with  something  not  unlike  involuntary  appreciation 
from  the  benches  opposite.  No  appointment  could  have  been 
better  calculated  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Army  itself, 
and  it  was  also  a  brilliant  Parliamentary  stroke. 

The  merits  of  the  controversy  are  very  difficult  to 
determine,  though  many  weeks  have  passed  since  the  mo- 
mentous Friday  on  which  General  Paget  addressed  his 
brigadiers,  and  received  their  replies.  The  Government 
version  is  too  slight,  the  Opposition  one  too  large,  to  fit 
the  acknowledged  facts.  What  is  clear  is  that  on  March  14 
the  Cabinet  decided  to  adopt  precautionary  measures  in 
Ireland,  and  that  the  sub-committee  of  the  Cabinet  deter- 
mined that,  if  such  measures  were  to  be  taken,  they  should 
be  taken  in  strength.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  argue  that 
such  precautions  were  illegitimate;  the  only  possible 
question  is  whether  at  that  moment,  after  two  years  of 
apparently  complete  indifference  to  the  Ulster  preparations, 
they  were  wise.  Two  further  factors  then  enter  the  account. 
It  is  clear  from  Sir  Arthur  Paget  Js  statement*  that  he  be- 
lieved that  the  measures  contemplated  would  lead  to  serious 
disturbance,  and  that  the  Government  disagreed  with  him. 
On  this  point  the  steady  discipline  of  the  Covenanters, 
both  before  and  since,  seems  to  show  that  Sir  Arthur  Paget 
was  wrong  and  the  Government  right.  There  appears  in  any 
case  to  have  been  no  justification  for  the  alarmist  phrases 
in  which  he  put  the  situation  before  officers  at  the  Curragh 
or  for  the  choice  of  alternatives  which  he  led  them  to  sup- 
pose they  were  to  make.  Apart,  however,  from  Sir  Arthur 
Paget's  views,  it  is  likely  that  the  Government  itself  began  to 
form  a  more  sinister  view  of  possible  contingencies  during 
that  week.  Nothing  else,  except  the  excitement  of  two 
comparatively  inexperienced  Ministers  who  liked  to  feel 
their  power,  can  explain  some  of  the  preparations  which 
were  made — in  particular,  the  instructions  to  the  Third 
Battle  Squadron,  which  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Lamlash 
*  See  p.  504  above. 
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in  order  to  be  at  hand  for  any  eventuality  on  the  Ulster 
coasts.  The  fact  that  the  squadron  embarked  field-guns 
has  been  ingenuously  explained,*  but  in  this  and  some  other 
respects  the  White  Paper,  like  some  forms  of  romantic 
fiction,  seems  to  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  long  arm  of 
coincidence.  It  is  perhaps  not  unfair  to  surmise  both  that 
Ministers  misjudged  the  temper  of  the  Ulster  leaders  and 
also  that  Mr  Churchill  and  Colonel  Seely  began  to  enjoy 
the  proud  position  of  war-lords  moving  legions  a  little  too 
much. 

The  Opposition  still  regard  the  whole  proceedings  as  a 
nefarious  and  inexcusable  "  plot."  Rumours  were  current 
on  the  Thursday  evening  when  Sir  Edward  Carson  waved 
his  hand  in  farewell  to  the  House  that  200  warrants  were 
out  against  the  leaders  of  the  British  and  Ulster  Covenants. 
Sir  Arthur  Paget's  action  at  the  Curragh  lent  colour  to  these 
suspicions,  which  were  afterwards  heightened  day  by  day 
by  the  slow  stream  of  half-statements,  corrections,  sup- 
pressions, admissions  and  contradictions  on  which  the  real 
course  of  events  floated  gradually  from  the  measureless 
caverns  of  Whitehall  into  the  chequered  sunlight  of  Parlia- 
ment. There  were  discreditable  episodes  in  this  part  of  the 
business  on  which  no  one  but  a  blind  partisan  can  reflect 
without  some  sense  of  aversion.  Both  parties  did  badly  at 
times;  and  individual  Ministers  did  extremely  badly  once  or 
twice.  But  whatever  faults  of  judgment  and  of  candour  may 
be  laid  to  their  charge,  Ministers  cannot  be  indicted  for 
anything  which  the  English  language,  as  hitherto  used, 
would  name  a  "  plot." 

These  features  of  the  controversy  would  matter  less,  had 
the  honour  and  discipline  of  the  Army  not  been  seriously 
involved.  The  Army  has  suffered  greatly  and  unjustly  at  the 
hands  of  partisans  in  both  camps.  It  has  neither  disobeyed 
orders,  as  the  Radicals  averred,  nor  "  killed  Home  Rule,"  as 
some  of  its  Unionist  defenders  even  more  foolishly  declared. 
Every  order  given  to  it  has  been  scrupulously  obeyed — 

*  See  Cd.  7,529,  already  quoted,  pp.  13  and  14. 
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Ministers  have  stated  the  fact  again  and  again — and  if  the 
events  at  the  Curragh  have  done  injury  to  the  Liberal  cause, 
the  fault  lies,  not  with  the  officers  who,  on  being  given  the 
choice  between  "  active  operations  "  against  Ulster  and 
dismissal  with  disgrace,  chose  the  latter  as  their  consciences 
bade,  but  with  the  superior  authorities  who  put  such 
questions  in  such  a  form. 

The  further  problem — as  to  how  far  private  conscience  may 
over-rule  public  duty  in  moments  of  civil  strife  lies  outside 
a  mere  narrative  of  actual  events.  The  point  was  raised  again 
by  Labour  members  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Army 
Annual  Bill,  and  Mr  Asquith  has  promised  a  Commission 
to  enquire  into  the  use  of  the  Army  in  such  contingencies 
as  strikes.  The  subject  is  complex  in  the  extreme,  and  only 
two  considerations  bearing  on  the  Curragh  episode  have 
relevance  here. 

In  the  first  place  it  has  to  be  realized  that  the  Army  is  not 
a  soulless  machine.  Its  discipline  is  not  the  automatic 
functioning  of  wheels  and  cogs,  but  the  product  of  human 
esprit  de  corps.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  a  human 
organization  of  such  a  kind  can  be  used  in  domestic  quarrels 
without  regard  to  individual  feeling  and  conscience  in  the 
officers'  mess  and  in  the  ranks.  If  a  Government  need  a  blind 
instrument  in  domestic  controversy,  it  must  hire  mercen- 
aries from  abroad.  The  State  recognizes  the  right  of  the 
individual  soldier  to  hold  political  opinions  by  giving  him  a 
vote.  The  law  regards  him  merely  as  "  a  citizen  armed  in  a 
certain  way,"  who,  despite  this  peculiarity,  has  the  respon- 
sibilities of  any  other  citizen.  This  fact  is  emphasized  in 
Great  Britain  by  the  legal  doctrine  which  makes  a  soldier 
responsible  as  a  citizen  even  for  acts  committed  at  the 
command  of  his  superior  officer  under  military  discipline. 
It  means  that  in  the  last  analysis  the  soldier  must  judge  as  a 
citizen,  with  his  individual  reason  and  conscience  for  his 
only  and  sufficient  guide. 

In  the  second  place,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
distinction  between  "  maintaining  order  "  and  enforcing  a 
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political  measure  by  arms  may  be  very  hard  to  make. 
General  Cough's  Minute  of  March  20  at  the  Curragh 
shows  the  officers  of  the  3rd  Cavalry  Brigade  perfectly 
ready  to  carry  out  the  former  duty — which  would  also  be 
the  only  duty  devolving  on  them  in  strikes.  "If  such  duty," 
he  wrote,  "  consists  of  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the 
preservation  of  property,  all  the  officers  of  this  Brigade, 
including  myself,  would  be  prepared  to  carry  out  that  duty. 
But  if  the  duty  involves  the  initiation  of  active  military 
operations  against  Ulster,  the  following  numbers  of  officers 
by  regiments  would  respectfully,  and  under  protest,  prefer 
to  be  dismissed."  General  Paget's  statement  to  the  officers, 
as  summarized  in  his  own  Memorandum,*  clearly  brought 
the  distinction  into  consideration,  because  it  gave  the 
officers  the  alternative  between  undertaking  the  operations 
in  view  and  being  dismissed,  and  ordered  them — as  the 
majority  understood — to  choose.  Believing  the  operations 
in  view  to  be  the  enforcement  by  arms  of  submission  to  a 
political  measure,  they  consulted  their  consciences  as 
citizens  and  chose  dismissal  and  disgrace.  The  same  point  is 
raised  in  General  Cough's  note  to  the  Adjutant-General  in 
London  on  the  23rd,  and  it  is  the  point  dealt  with  in  the 
two  "  peccant  paragraphs  "  of  the  Army  Council  Memo- 
randum of  the  same  date. 

General  Cough's  question  was  thus  proper  and  indeed 
inevitable  because  it  arose  on  precisely  the  distinction  which 
the  private  conscience  of  the  soldier  qua  citizen  is  bound  to 
make.  There  is  no  escape  from  this  dilemma,  and  Colonel 
Seely's  paragraphs — whatever  their  political  wisdom — 
contained  the  only  answer  which  in  fact  the  Government 
could  return.  "  His  Majesty's  Government  must  retain  their 
right  to  use  all  the  forces  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland,  or  else- 
where, to  maintain  law  and  order  and  to  support  the  civil 
power  in  the  ordinary  execution  of  its  duty.  But  they  have  no 
intention  whatever  of  taking  advantage  of  this  right  to 
crush  political  opposition  to  the  policy  or  principles  of  the 
*See  page  504  above. 
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Home  Rule  Bill."  The  Prime  Minister  made  no  different 
answer  to  Colonel  Seely's ;  he  merely  made  no  answer  at  all. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  history.  Colonel  Seely,  if  his 
party  doubt  it,  can  quote  the  unimpeachable  authority  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  no  bad  judge  of  military 
discipline.  In  1832  a  force  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
men  had  been  raised  in  the  Midlands  and  in  the  North  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  Reform.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  summoned 
to  form  a  ministry  pledged  against  Reform  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Lord  Grey,  sent  orders  that  the  Scots  Greys  at 
Birmingham  "  should  be  daily  and  nightly  booted  and 
saddled,  with  ball  cartridge  ready  for  use  at  a  moment's 
notice. "The  result  is  well  stated  in  a  passage  quoted  recently 
by  the  Edinburgh  Review*  from  Miss  Martineau's  History  of 
the  Thirty  Tears'  Peace: 

Letters  were  found  in  streets  of  the  town,  which  declared  in  tem- 
perate language  that  the  Greys  would  do  their  duty  if  called  on  to 
suppress  riot,  or  any  kind  of  outrage,  but  that  they  would  not  act  if 
called  upon  to  put  down  a  peaceful  public  meeting  or  to  hinder  the 
conveyance  to  London  of  any  petition  by  any  number  of  peaceable 
persons.  Some  of  these  letters  contained  the  strongest  entreaties  to 
the  people  of  Birmingham  to  keep  the  peace,  that  they  might  not 
compel  their  sympathizing  friends  amongst  the  Greys  to  act  against 
them.  Letters  containing  similar  avowals  were  sent  to  the  King,  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  to  Lord  Hill  at  the  War  Office. 

Colonel  Seely's  decision  is  thus  the  same  as  that  to 
which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ultimately  came.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  troops  in  both  instances  being  fundamentally  the 
same,  it  may  moreover  be  questioned  whether  "  aristocratic 
influence  and  political  prejudice  "  had  more  to  do  with  the 
feelings  of  the  3rd  Cavalry  Brigade  in  influencing  adversely 
the  fate  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  in  1914  than  with  those  of  the 
Scots  Greys  in  securing  a  great  measure  of  democratic 
reform  in  1832. 

*  See  the  article  entitled  «  The  Struggle  for  Freedom,"  by  the  Editor, 
Edinburgh  Review,  April,  1914. 
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II.  THE  SECOND  READING  AND  ITS  SEQUEL 

THE  Prime  Minister's  departure  from  the  House  to 
seek  re-election  in  East  Fife  was  by  no  means  the  end 
of  controversy  upon  the  "  plot,"  but  from  that  time  onwards 
the  spurious  issue  of  the  "  Army  versus  the  People  "  passed 
gradually  into  the  background,  while  the  Irish  issue  proper 
resumed  its  dominating  place.  Despite  Mr  Asquith's 
absence  the  House  proceeded  immediately  with  the  Second 
Reading  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  The  fury  of  the  preceding 
week  had  given  place  to  a  certain  reaction,  which  showed 
itself  in  the  more  conciliatory  tone  of  speeches  on  both 
sides ;  and  when,  on  the  second  day  of  the  debate,  a  back- 
bench Unionist  who  was  still  little  known  rose  to  make  a 
simple  but  intensely  sincere  appeal  for  moderation  and 
compromise,  the  effect  upon  the  House  was  profound. 

Speeches  in  Parliament  for  the  most  part  reach  the 
public  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  Dominions  in  such 
.severely  artistic  summaries  that  their  real  quality  is  often 
fatally  disguised.  It  is  in  fact  difficult  to  make  summaries 
which  both  sides  will  accept  as  impartial,  and  in  this  record 
liberty  will  be  taken,  at  some  sacrifice  of  style,  to  give  the 
.salient  passages  in  Hansard's  text.  Sir  Mark  Sykes's  speech 
deserves  such  quotation  at  some  length,  since,  quite  apart 
from  the  immediate  impression  which  it  made,  it  gave 
eloquent  expression  to  a  powerful  movement  of  opinion 
among  the  more  reasonable  members  of  both  parties  which 
held  out  hope  all  through  April  and  May  of  a  settlement 
by  consent.  That  the  movement  has  so  far  produced  no 
result  is  due  in  the  main  to  two  causes — the  uncompro- 
mising attitude  of  the  Nationalist  party  towards  the  Ulster 
Covenant,  and  the  growth  of  a  strong  partisan  agitation 
among  both  Liberal  and  Unionist  stalwarts  which  seems 
determined  to  face  bloodshed  sooner  than  concession  of  any 
kind.  The  anti-armament  Radicals  have,  strange  to  say, 
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denounced  without  reserve  the  efforts  of  even  their  own 
leaders  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  armed  strife,  and  they 
have  been  powerfully  seconded  by  some  extreme  Conserva- 
tives, who  apparently  see  no  evil  in  asking  Ulster  Presby- 
terians to  risk  their  lives  and  liberties  for  the  cause  of  the 
Anglican  Establishment  in  Wales. 

Sir  Mark  Sykes  began  his  speech  with  an  appeal  against 
the  falsehood  of  extremes.  "  In  this  particular  debate,"  he 
said,  "  we  have  occasion  to  pause."* 

Personally,  I  feel  that  for  this  country  the  future  yawns  in  the  most 
terrible  way,  and  unless  this  question  is  settled  now  I  see  no  way  that 
can  save  this  Empire  from  ultimate  disintegration.  If  you  have  an 
election  now,  or  next  year,  or  whenever  it  is,  whichever  party  wins, 
wins  to  its  own  ruin.  If  the  supporters  of  the  Government  win,  they 
will  win  with  a  mandate  to  coerce  Ulster  by  force.  If  the  Unionist 
party  wins,  as  things  now  actually  stand,  they  will  have  a  mandate  to 
thwart  for  many  years  hopes  which  are  now  just  on  the  verge  of 
fruition.  I  feel  that  ruin  is  inseparable  whichever  way  is  adopted,  and 
if  a  settlement  is  not  arrived  at  I  see  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty  but 
bloodshed  sooner  or  later  in  Ireland.  .  .  .  Once  blood  has  been  shed, 
and  once  we  have  come  to  a  moment  of  actual  acts  of  violence,  of 
course  the  factions  grow  more  bitter. 

Behind  the  whole  of  that  dreadful  situation  one  sees  rising  up  the 
prospect  of  labour  troubles,  which,  I  am  sure,  are  the  cause  of  honest 
apprehension  to  the  Members  of  the  Labour  party,  as  they  are  to 
other  hon.  Members.  One  still  sees  India  in  the  most  critical  mental 
condition,  and,  looking  back  to  the  state  the  country  may  be  in  in 
another  twenty  months  or  less,  when  the  loyalist  will  be  shaken  in  his 
faith,  the  anarchist  will  be  hardened,  and  the  fanatic  will  see  in  our 
difficulties  the  hand  of  God  Himself,  that  is  a  position  in  the  world 
which  one  does  not  like  to  contemplate.  Speaking  personally  and 
entirely  from  a  Conservative  point  of  view,  I  say  that  the  England  of 
1895  was  good  enough  for  me.  I  am  not  saying  that  as  a  partisan 
remark,  but  I  prefer  the  general  structure  of  that  year.  But  it  is 
impossible  now  to  go  back  to  that.  We  cannot  go  back  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  Victorian  era,  because  new  forces  have  come  into  play. 

From  this  preface,  moving  because  of  its  sincerity  and 
complete  lack  of  artifice,  the  speaker  proceeded  to  pick 
out  the  one  hope  of  settlement  which  he  had  found  in 

*  Hansard,  April  I,  pp.  1250-1. 
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speeches  from  the  benches  opposite.  It  lay  in  a  suggestion 
thrown  out  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  on  the  preceding  after- 
noon, that  a  federal  system  might  be  worked  out  for  the 
whole  United  Kingdom  within  six  years.  On  this  Sir  Mark 
Sykes  said:* 

I  believe  that  if  both  political  parties  could  only  give  us  good  under- 
takings, as  they  could,  that  this  country  would  have  a  sound  federal 
Constitution  of  such  a  kind  that  Imperial  business  could  be  con- 
ducted without  being  trammelled  by  local  factional  feeling,  and  that 
local  business  could  be  got  through  locally,  without  being  constantly 
hampered  by  the  interference  of  highly  centralized  party  machinery — 
if  such  a  solution  as  that  could  be  arrived  at,  we  should  have  done  far 
more  even  than  settle  the  Irish  question.  I  will  make  a  suggestion, 
although  I  hardly  dare  do  so  after  the  last  speech  but  one  to  which  we 
listened.  (Mr  Dillon's.)  It  is  that  if  Ulster  could  be  excluded  until  a 
federation  scheme  had  been  adequately  discussed,  and  if  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  could  be  passed  in  a  way  in  which  it  would  not  be  incompa- 
tible with  a  federation  scheme,  I  believe  that  somewhere  between 
those  two  the  solution  of  this  difficulty  lies.  ...  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  such  a  settlement  as  that  would  give  the  Irish  Unionist  Member 
an  opportunity  of  saving  the  Union  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word, 
the  Union  that  we  love.  I  believe  that  it  would  also  give  the  Irish 
Unionist  not  only  time  to  think,  but  eventually  an  opportunity  of 
participating  in  the  development  of  his  own  nation,  while  avoiding 
the  fears  and  dangers  which  at  present  haunt  him.  .  .  . 

May  I  venture  at  such  a  juncture  as  this  to  lay  before  gentlemen 
of  the  Irish  Nationalist  party  a  suggestion?  I  say  that  I  believe,  party 
polemics  apart  and  off  the  platform,  that  the  honour  of  the  British 
Army  and  the  future  of  our  Empire  is  as  dear  to  them  as  it  is  to  us, 
not  only  because  of  the  Irish  regiments  with  their  splendid  record, 
but  more  than  that — because  of  the  thousands  of  men  of  their  own 
political  belief,  race  and  creed  who  serve  in  British  regiments  as  well. 
If  they  feel  bitter  at  the  demonstrations  in  Ulster,  if  they  feel  bitter 
at  the  choice  which  the  officers  at  the  Curragh  exercised — well,  it  was 
a  choice,  and  there  was  no  dishonour  in  making  the  choice ;  and,  even 
without  a  choice,  you  may  press  men  too  far  in  some  directions.  . . . 

I  make  no  suggestion  that  a  man  should  not  be  punished  if  he  fails 
to  do  what  he  is  ordered.  If  a  man  is  ground  between  the  nether  and 
upper  millstones  of  conscience  and  duty,  it  is  only  his  own  peace  of 
mind  and  the  verdict  of  posterity  that  can  be  his  reward.  He  must  in 
the  interest  of  the  order  of  things  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  the  God 
of  things  as  they  are.  I  ask  for  no  clemency  for  anybody  who  disobeys 

*  Hansard,  April  I,  pp.  1252-4. 
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an  order,  but  I  do  ask  hon.  gentlemen  below  the  gangway  to  re- 
member that  they  also  have  bitter  memories.  They  have  thirty  years 
behind  them,  dark  years  when  dreadful  things  happened  to  some  of 
them,  and  when  several  of  them  broke  the  law  and  went  to  prison  for 
acts  they  thought  right.  I  ask  them  to  remember  that  other  people 
have  strong  opinions.  I  entreat  them,  if  there  is  a  possibility  of  settle- 
ment, not  to  make  use  of  a  commanding  political  position  in  order  to 
press  good  men  too  far. 

Few  speeches  from  a  junior  member  can  ever  have 
appealed  more  powerfully  than  this  to  all  quarters  of  the 
House.  It  hit  the  feeling  of  the  moment,  shared  by  all  but 
blind  partisans,  that  the  several  parties  had  gradually  been 
drawn  into  intolerable  positions  from  which  it  was  their 
duty  to  recede,*  and  it  indicated  a  line  of  compromise 
which  was  being  much  discussed.  The  question  amongst 
observers  of  the  conflict  in  Parliament  was  whether  the 
forces  behind  the  various  leaders  were  not  too  much 
embittered  by  this  time  to  tolerate  the  sacrifices  required 
to  bring  about  peace. 

Mr  Redmond  stated  the  Nationalist  position  in  a  speech 
which  was  conciliatory  in  tone,  though  discouraging  in 
effect,  on  the  concluding  day  of  the  Second  Reading  debate. 
He  addressed  himself  early  in  his  speech  to  Sir  Edward 
Carson  direct. t 

Anything  which  would  mean  burying  the  hatchet,  anything  which 
would  mean  the  consent  of  these  Ulstermen  to  shake  hands  frankly 
with  their  fellow  countrymen  across  the  hateful  memories  of  the  past, 
would  be  welcomed  with  universal  joy  in  Ireland  and  would  be  gladly 
purchased  by  very  large  sacrifices  indeed.  If  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  would  say  to  me,  "  We  both  are  Irishmen;  we  both  love 
our  country;  we  both  hate — and,  I  am  sure,  this  is  absolutely  true  of 
both  of  us — we  both  hate  all  the  old  sectarian  animosities,  all  the  old 
wrongs,  all  the  old  memories  which  have  kept  Irishmen  apart,  let  us 
come  together  and  see  what  we  can  do  for  the  welfare  of  our  common 
country,  so  that  we  can  hand  down  to  those  who  come  after  us  an 
Ireland  more  free,  more  peaceful,  more  tolerant,  an  Ireland  less 

*  See  the  article  entitled  "The  Irish  Crisis,"  THE  ROUND  TABLE, 
March,  1914. 
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cursed  by  racial  and  religious  differences  ";  if  an  appeal  like  that 
were  made  to  us,  I  say  without  the  smallest  hesitation  that  there  are 
no  lengths  that  Nationalist  Ireland  would  not  be  willing  to  go  to 
assuage  the  fears,  allay  the  anxieties,  and  remove  the  prejudices  of 
their  Ulster  fellow-countrymen. 

But,  alas,  that  is  not  the  position.  Even  the  permanent  exclusion  or 
Ulster  is  not  put  forward  as  the  price  of  reconciliation;  it  is  simply  put 
forward  as  the  one  and  sole  condition  upon  which  they  will  give  up 
their  avowed  intention  of  levying  war  upon  their  fellow-countrymen. 

Upon  this  basis  Mr  Redmond  went  on  to  rule  out  the 
hopes  which  had  inspired  Sir  Mark  Sykes's  speech.  He 
refused  to  contemplate  the  exclusion  of  any  part  of  Ulster 
except  upon  the  already  repudiated  terms  (which  he  now 
described  as  "  dead  "),  and  he  also  rejected  the  "  federal  " 
suggestions  put  forward,  if  these  were  to  be  regarded  as 
conditions  of  Ulster's  inclusion  under  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 
"  I  think,"  he  said,  "  that  general  and  vague  talk  about 
federalism  is  misleading  and  mischievous."  "  If  the  scheme 
is  this,  that  Ireland  is  to  have  priority,  that  Ireland  is  to 
remain  under  federalism  a  unit,  that  there  is  to  be  no 
watering  down  of  the  powers  in  the  present  Home  Rule 
Bill  " — [Interruption,  and  an  hon.  member :  "  The  Post 
Office?  "] — "  and  that  the  six  years'  limit  is  to  stand — 
if  that  is  the  scheme,  we  certainly  raise  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  it."* 

Mr  Redmond's  utterances  upon  federal  systems  have 
shown  so  little  comprehension  of  the  principles  involved, 
that  he  was  possibly  not  aware  how  fatal  this  attitude  must 
be  to  compromise  of  any  kind  on  federal  lines.  Sir  Edward 
Carson,  who  followed  him,  pointed  out  at  once  that  the 
speech,  so  far  from  making  any  advance  towards  concilia- 
tion, had  in  fact  withdrawn  the  only  concession  in  which 
the  Nationalists  had  hitherto  concurred.  "  The  one  offer," 
he  said,  "  which  the  other  day  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
(Sir  E.  Grey)  told  us  was  still  open  is  described  by  his  master, 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  as  now  being  dead."t  Sir 

*  Hansard,  April  6,  pp.  1647-8. 
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Edward  Carson  then  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  offers 
made  by  the  Opposition,  and  returned  again  to  Sir  Edward 
Grey's  reference  to  a  federal  solution.  Federalism,  he 
pointed  out,  offered  no  solution  of  the  Irish  difficulty,  if 
Ulster  Protestants  were  still  to  be  driven  under  an  Irish 
Parliament  by  force.  He  did  not  rule  out  the  federal 
solution,  but  stated  firmly  that  if  Ulster  were  to  form 
part  of  an  Irish  provincial  government  in  such  a  system> 
it  could  only  be  of  her  own  free  will,  when  she  had  learnt 
to  trust  her  fellow  countrymen.  "  You  cannot  ever  make 
force  the  transmitter  of  a  message  of  peace  to  Ireland. 
There  is  only  one  policy  possible — at  least  in  my  opinion, 
and  I  am  only  expressing  my  own — and  it  is  this:  Leave 
Ulster  out  until  you  have  won  her  consent  to  come  in."* 
The  speech  ended  with  an  appeal  to  Nationalists  to  try 
if  Ulster  could  not  be  won  :t 

Notwithstanding  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Waterford,  and  however  misunderstood  I  may  be — and  in  a  crisis  like 
this  people  are  only  too  willing  to  misunderstand  one  another — I  do 
now  implore  the  Government,  as  I  implore  him,  to  abandon  all  this 
idea  of  ever  forcing  this  Bill  upon  Ulster.  It  certainly  is  not  practicable, 
and,  believe  me,  that  it  is  by  far  the  longest  road  to  peace  in  the  end. 
What  does  it  mean?  Not  the  struggle  of  a  day  or  year;  it  means  the 
making  once  more  of  bitter  history.  Some  people  say,  "  Scrap  Ulster 
and  it  will  all  be  over.  Keep  your  Army  and  your  Navy  there."  For 
how  long,  may  I  ask?  How  long  will  it  be  until  these  courses  eventuate 
in  that  consent  which  alone  can  bring  about  a  united  and  contented 
community?  No,  Sir,  that  course  will  mean  the  ruin  of  Ulster — I 
admit  it.  It  will  also  mean  the  ruin  of  Ireland.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  it 
will  not  mean  the  ruin  of  this  country.  On  the  other  hand,  my 
Nationalist  fellow-countrymen  and  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
himself  this  afternoon  have  expressed  great  faith  in  great  changes 
which  will  remove  the  apprehensions  of  the  people  of  Ulster,  which 
have  been  founded  on  their  own  past  acts  and  their  own  words. 
Loyalty  to  the  Empire,  we  are  told,  is  one  of  their  objects,  and  adher- 
ence to  all  its  great  traditions,  toleration  and  fair  play,  beyond  any- 
thing that  has  ever  been  known  in  the  history  of  the  country;  greater 
freedom  and  prosperity  in  their  position  of  divorcement  from  the 
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richest  country  in  the  world.  If  they  have  this  faith  in  themselves, 
it  must  carry  them  to  the  conclusion  that  they  can  remove  these 
mountains  of  difficulty  and  suspicion  which  at  present  surround  us. 
When  they  come  to  consider  that,  they  must  remember  that  what  has 
been  offered  to  these  men  in  the  North  of  Ireland  admittedly  shows 
no  material  advantage,  and  is  at  the  same  time  outraging  in  every 
respect  the  sentiment  which  binds  them  to  this  country  and  binds 
them  to  each  other.  This  is  what  you  have  to  overcome.  This  is  the 
fabric  which  in  all  reality  you  have  to  build  up.  It  is  worth  your  trying 
it.  Will  you? 

The  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill  was  carried  the  same 
evening  (April  6)  by  a  majority  of  eighty  votes,  and  Parlia- 
ment adjourned  for  trie  Easter  recess  without  further 
debate  on  the  Irish  controversy. 

When  it  reassembled  on  the  I4th,  the  Prime  Minister 
took  his  seat  again  amid  a  great  demonstration  from  his 
followers.  The  Home  Rule  Bill  was  no  longer  to  the  front, 
and  for  some  days  Irish  affairs  occupied  the  Commons  only 
at  question-time,  which  trie  Opposition  used  assiduously 
for  elucidating  the  "  plot."  This  process  culminated  only 
with  the  Vote  of  Censure  moved  by  Mr  Austen  Chamber- 
lain on  April  28 ;  but  it  took  a  particularly  violent  form  on 
the  2  ist,  when  Mr  Bonar  Law  insisted  that  the  only 
method  of  extracting  truth  from  Ministers  was  to  compel 
them  to  give  evidence  before  a  Committee  on  oath.  The 
strong  feelings  of  the  Opposition  on  this  subject  were  to 
some  extent  justified  by  the  confused  and  reluctant  manner, 
already  commented  upon,  in  which  Ministers  day  by  day 
let  out  the  facts ;  but  Mr  Asquith's  reply  to  Mr  Bonar  Law 
that  the  constitutional  way  of  impeaching  Ministers  was  to 
move  a  vote  of  censure  in  Parliament  scarcely  admitted 
of  dispute.  The  Vote  of  Censure  was  accordingly  moved, 
but  before  it  reached  the  Order  paper,  the  Welsh  Dis- 
establishment Bill  and  the  Plural  Voting  Bill  both  passed 
the  Second  Reading  stage.  This  was  on  the  2ist  and  the 
27th.  On  the  22nd  the  Army  Annual  Bill  went  through 
all  its  stages  in  the  Commons  and  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords, 
who  passed  it  finally  on  April  28.  So  lapsed  the  only  means 
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remaining  to  the  Opposition  of  driving  the  Government 
to  the  country  before  the  Irish  and  Welsh  Bills  became 
law  under  the  Parliament  Act. 

The  Vote  of  Censure  was  imminent  when,  on  Friday 
the  24th,  a  sudden  turn  of  events  put  it  largely  out  of 
court.  It  was  known  that  a  general  mobilization  of  the 
Ulster  Volunteers  had  been  ordered  for  that  night,  but  very 
few  even  in  Ulster  itself  were  aware  that  anything  more 
than  a  test  of  efficiency  was  in  view.  By  Saturday  afternoon 
the  truth  was  out.  Three  small  ports  on  the  Ulster  coast, 
Larne,  Bangor  and  Donaghadee,  were  cut  off  from  com- 
munication by  telegraph  or  telephone  early  on  Friday 
night.  The  local  police,  coastguards  and  Customs  officials 
had  been  surrounded  by  cordons  of  volunteers,  and  had 
thereafter  contented  themselves  with  watching  the  pro- 
ceedings and  taking  notes.  In  Belfast  the  volunteers  were 
marched  down  with  much  ceremony  to  meet  a  suspect 
vessel,  which  the  anxious  authorities  found  afterwards  to 
be  harmlessly  laden  with  coal.  The  real  business  was  being 
done  elsewhere.  During  the  same  night  a  tramp  steamer 
— whose  artless  name  of  "  Fanny  "  had  been  changed  for 
one  of  proud  historic  memory,  "  Mountjoy  " — had  quietly 
come  alongside  the  quay  at  Larne,  and  had  transferred  a 
large  cargo  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  a  long  string  of  wait- 
ing motor-cars,  which  thereupon  set  out  for  unknown 
destinations  throughout  the  province.  Portions  of  the 
cargo  had  also  been  transferred  to  two  other  steamers, 
which  performed  the  same  office  at  Bangor  and  Donagha- 
dee. In  all  three  places  the  organization  worked  at  amazing 
speed  and  without  a  hitch.  By  morning  all  was  over,  and 
the  Government  were  left  to  look  for  rifles  systematically 
hidden  about  the  countryside  by  twos  and  threes. 

The  Prime  Minister  admitted  these  facts  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  following  afternoon,  declaring  to  his 
indignant  back-benches  that  appropriate  measures  would 
be  taken  to  vindicate  the  sanctity  of  the  law.  The  process 
of  vindication,  however,  presented  difficulties,  since  the 
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damage  was  already  done.  The  chief  offenders  might  be 
prosecuted,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  that  they 
would  welcome  arrest,  and  convictions  were  by  no  means 
sure.  On  the  other  hand,  any  troops  ordered  to  Ulster 
would  be  received  by  the  offenders  with  pealing  bells  and 
waving  flags;  and  any  such  movement  was  disagreeable  to 
the  Nationalists,  whose  natural  sympathies  were  much 
more  with  the  smugglers  than  with  the  minions  of  the  law. 
The  Government  accordingly  compromised  upon  the 
harmless  course  of  patrolling  the  coasts  with  a  flotilla  of 
destroyers,  which  used  their  searchlights  industriously  for 
several  nights. 

This  was  the  setting  of  the  Vote  of  Censure  debate.  The 
Unionist  motion  had  come  to  look,  in  Mr  Churchill's 
phrase,  like  a  vote  of  censure  by  the  criminal  classes  upon 
the  police,  and  it  had  little  to  do,  as  the  sequel  showed, 
with  the  really  significant  part  of  the  debate.  All  move- 
ments towards  peace  had  hitherto  produced  a  reaction 
towards  war;  the  "  Fanny's  "  warlike  exploit  produced  a 
reaction  towards  compromise. 

The  first  sign  of  the  reaction  was  given  suddenly  by  Mr 
Churchill  towards  the  end  of  a  highly-coloured  speech. 
It  was  as  though  a  practised  conjurer  had  waved  a  terrible 
scimitar  and  turned  it  in  mid-air  into  an  olive-branch. 
"  Why  is  it,"  the  First  Lord  asked,  "  that  men  are  so 
constituted  that  they  can  only  lay  aside  their  own  domestic 
quarrels  under  the  impulse  of  what  I  will  call  a  higher 
principle  of  hatred  " — the  hatred  of  a  foreign  foe  ?  "  Why 
cannot  we  find  in  our  own  virtues  and  our  own  wisdom, 
without  the  pressure  of  external  danger,  some  higher 
principle  of  amity  and  some  new  basis  of  co-operation  in 
regard  to  vital  things?  " 

To-day  I  believe  most  firmly,  in  spite  of  all  the  antagonism  and 
partisanship  of  our  politics  and  our  conflicting  party  interests,  that 
peace  with  honour  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  all.  To-morrow  it  may 
be  gone  for  ever.  I  am  going  to  run  some  little  risk  on  my  own  account 

*  Hansard,  April  28,  pp.  1580-1. 
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by  what  I  will  now  say.  Why  cannot  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  say  boldly,  "  Give  me  the  amendments  to  this  Home 
Rule  Bill  which  I  ask  for  to  safeguard  the  dignity  and  the  interests  of 
Protestant  Ulster,  and  I  in  return  will  use  all  my  influence  and  good 
will  to  make  Ireland  an  integral  unit  in  a  federal  system."  If  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  used  language  of  that  kind  in  the  spirit  of 
sincerity  with  which  everybody  will  instantly  credit  him,  it  would  go 
far  to  transform  the  political  situation,  and  every  man  would  be  bound 
to  reconsider  his  position  in  relation  to  these  great  controversies. 

The  Prime  Minister  was  invited  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
to  state,  before  the  debate  was  resumed  the  next  day, 
whether  this  overture  was  made  with  the  authority  of  the 
Government.  Mr  Asquith  answered  that  the  First  Lord  had 
spoken  "  on  his  own  account,"  but  that  in  so  far  as  the 
intention  was  to  invite  "  an  offer  in  the  spirit  indicated  " 
from  Sir  Edward  Carson,  he  was  "  heartily  in  sympathy 
with  him."  Cautious  though  the  answer  was,  it  contained 
enough  to  give  the  subsequent  speeches  from  the  Oppo- 
sition Front  Bench  a  remarkable  and  most  generous 
turn. 

Mr  Balfour  was  the  first  of  the  Opposition  leaders  to 
rise.  He  began  with  an  analysis  in  his  most  brilliant  vein 
of  Ministerial  statements  upon  the  "  plot,"  but  towards 
the  end  of  his  speech  he  sheathed  the  rapier  in  order  to 
make  what  the  Prime  Minister  afterwards  described  as  the 
most  remarkable  and  in  some  ways  the  most  touching  and 
appealing  avowal  which  he  had  ever  heard.  Mr  Balfour 
appealed  to  Nationalists  and  Liberals  not  to  think  that 
the  exclusion  of  Ulster  pending  a  federal  solution  would 
be  a  defeat  for  them  or  a  triumph  for  Conservatism:* 

I  suppose  I  and  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr  Chaplin)  are  the  oldest 
Members  of  this  House,  and  we  have  been  concerned — certainly  I 
have  been  concerned  almost  the  greater  part  of  my  political  life — in 
fighting  the  cause  of  the  Union.  And  if  anybody  thinks  that  I  should 
regard  it  as  a  triumph  that  there  should  be  put  on  the  Statute  Book  of 
this  country  anything  which  I  regard  with  such  horror  as  a  Home 
Rule  system,  even  without  Ulster,  they  little  understand  the  ideals 

*  Hansard,  April  29,  pp.  1727-8. 
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for  which  I  have  striven  through  all  my  political  life.  There  was  a 
time,  and  it  is  not  so  very  long  ago,  as  my  life  is  measured,  when  I 
cherished  the  dream  that  if  law  was  restored  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Ireland,  if  every  grievance  was  removed,  if  every  inequality 
was  smoothed  away,  if  every  encouragement  was  given  to  legitimate 
industry,  if  every  equality,  and  more  than  equality,  were  given  to  our 
Irish  fellow  subjects,  ancient  memories  would  gradually  soften,  men 
would  look  forward  as  well  as  backward,  and  there  would  grow  up 
what  there  ought  to  be  as  between  these  two  islands,  a  common  hope, 
a  common  loyalty,  confidence  in  the  common  heritage,  and  all  this 
might  be  accomplished  under  one  Parliament.  For  that — I  must  put 
it  egotistically — I  have  striven,  for  that  I  have  argued  in  this  House 
and  out  of  this  House,  for  that  I  have  worked  weary  hours  at  legislative 
projects,  and  striven  to  accommodate  legislative  details  to  the  needs 
and  necessities  of  the  moment.  If  the  result  of  all  this  is  that,  in  order 
that  civil  war  may  be  avoided,  with  all  its  incalculable  horrors,  that 
there  is  yet  to  be  established  in  Dublin  a  separate  Parliament,  to  the 
injury,  as  I  personally  think,  of  the  Irish  people,  and  not  less  perhaps 
of  the  British  people,  then  I,  for  my  part,  may  be  an  object  of  pity  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr  Churchill),  but  he  need  not  think  that 
I  shall  regard  such  a  consummation  as  a  triumph  over  my  political 
enemies.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  mark  of  the  failure  of  a  life's  work; 
it  is  the  admission  that  the  causes  for  which  I  have  most  striven, 
which  I  have  most  earnestly  sought  to  accomplish,  are  fated  to  break 
down,  and  that  long  labours  spent  in  this  House  and  out  of  this  House 
in  political  work  have  not  borne  the  fruit  that  I  once  hoped  they 
might. 

Mr  Balfour's  unchallenged  position  in  the  affections  of 
the  House  would  have  given  weight  in  any  circumstances 
to  this  almost  personal  appeal,  but  it  derived  especial  force 
from  the  well-known  fact  that  he  is  opposed  to  "  federal- 
ism "  or  devolution  in  any  form.  Sir  Edward  Carson,  when 
he  rose  a  little  later,  went  further  still  to  meet  Mr 
Churchill's  advance.  It  was  impossible  for  him,  he  said,  to 
define  the  attitude  of  Ulstermen  towards  a  Home  Rule 
Parliament  in  the  rest  of  Ireland.  Mr  Churchill  could  not, 
he  supposed,  suggest  that  he  should  "  say  beforehand  that 
Ulster  is  to  come  in,  whether  the  Parliament  succeeds  or 
whether  it  is  a  failure  ":* 

No,  Sir,  but  I  shall  try  to  make  an  advance  on  what  I  have  said 
before.  I  will  say  this — and  I  hope  the  House  will  believe  me,  because 
*  Hansard,  April  29,  pp.  174.1-2. 
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though  I  do  not  want  to  be  introducing  my  own  personality  into  it — 
I  am  myself  a  southerner  in  Ireland — I  would  say  this:  That  if  Home 
Rule  is  to  pass,  much  as  I  detest  it,  and  little  as  I  will  take  any 
responsibility  for  the  passing  of  it,  my  earnest  hope,  and  indeed,  I 
would  say  my  most  earnest  prayer,  would  be  that  the  Government  of 
Ireland  for  the  South  and  West  would  prove,  and  might  prove,  such  a 
success  in  the  future,  notwithstanding  all  our  anticipations,  that  it 
might  be  even  for  the  interest  of  Ulster  itself  to  move  towards  that 
Government,  and  come  in  under  it  and  form  one  unit  in  relation  to 
Ireland.  May  I  say  something  more  than  that?  I  would  be  glad  to  see 
such  a  state  of  affairs  arising  in  Ireland,  in  which  you  would  find  that 
mutual  confidence  and  good  will  between  all  parts  of  Ireland,  and 
between  all  classes  in  Ireland,  as  would  lead  to  a  stronger  Ireland  as  an 
integral  unit  in  the  federal  scheme.  While  I  say  all  that,  that  depends 
upon  good  will,  and  never  can  be  brought  about  by  force.  Having  said 
so  much,  I  think  I  had  better  end.  I  think  I  have  met — to  some  extent 
at  all  events — what  I  understand  to  have  been  the  advance  made  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and  all  I  would  say  before  I  sit  down, 
Mr  Speaker,  is  that  while  I  take  in  this  matter  a  prominent  part, 
which  brings  me  into  hostility  and  I  dare  say  sometimes  into  the 
contempt  of  hon.  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  who  are  so 
rigid  about  the  enforcement  of  law  and  order,  may  I  say  this,  that 
there  is  no  one  in  the  whole  United  Kingdom  at  the  present  time  who 
feels  his  position  and  his  responsibility  more  acutely  than  I  do,  and  all 
I  want  to  do,  and  I  hope  I  will  do  to  the  end,  is  loyally  to  carry  out  the 
promises  I  have  made  to  those  who  trust  me,  and  to  get  for  them  such 
terms  as  will  preserve  to  them  their  dignity,  and  their  civil  and 
religious  freedom. 

It  remained  for  Mr  Bonar  Law  to  endorse  the  response 
of  his  colleagues  to  the  First  Lord's  speech.  He  did  so  in 
generous  terms,  declaring  himself  "  perfectly  ready  and 
anxious  "  to  consider  a  compromise  on  federal  lines,  "  if  it 
means  an  end  of  the  present  position  in  Ireland."  A  touch 
of  self-abnegation  illumined  the  end  of  his  speech.  His 
charges  of  bad  faith  against  the  Prime  Minister  had  led 
to  widespread  assertions  that  a  meeting  between  the 
Prime  Minister  and  him  would  now  be  impossible.  Mr 
Bonar  Law  met  the  point  frankly:* 

I  have  only  one  thing  more  to  say.  I  think  the  position  is  very 
serious.  I  think  the  Government  feel  that  also.  I  do  not  think  there 

*  Hansard,  April  29,  p.  1760. 
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is  much  time  to  be  lost.  If  the  Prime  Minister  believes  that  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  country  that  there  should  be  a  renewal  of  conversations 
with  the  leaders  of  our  party — I  do  not  suggest  it  to  him — but  if  he  is 
of  that  opinion,  I  say  this  to  the  House  and  to  him:  This  is  no  time 
for  personal  considerations  to  come  in  at  all,  and  if  for  any  reason  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  prefers  to  have  negotiations  either  with  Lord 
Lansdowne  or  with  my  right  hon.  friend  whom  he  met  before,  no 
feeling  of  wounded  amour  propre  will  stand  in  the  way,  but  I  shall 
gladly  welcome  such  a  proposal. 

The  Prime  Minister  wound  up  the  debate.  The  greater 
part  of  his  speech  was  devoted,  like  Mr  Bonar  Law's,  to 
the  Vote  of  Censure  on  the  "  plot."  It  was  a  striking 
example  of  his  great  debating  power,  but  though  it  made 
nonsense  of  the  allegations  of  a  criminal  conspiracy 
against  law-abiding  citizens,  it  failed  altogether  to  meet- 
as  indeed  it  was  bound  to  do — the  damaging  exposure 
of  Ministerial  contradictions  in  the  subsequent  four  or 
five  weeks.  So  far  the  speech  had  little  significance  outside 
the  walls  of  Parliament.  When,  however,  Mr  Asquith  came 
to  the  suggestions  for  a  settlement,  he  took  broader 
ground.  Negotiations,  he  said,  could  not  be  successfully 
pursued  by  bargaining  across  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  would  also  be  recognized  that  "  for  the 
purposes  of  settlement  you  must  bring  everybody  in,"  since 
discussion  behind  the  back  of  any  of  the  parties  was  bound 
to  fail.  But  with  this  reservation — which  was  clearly 
addressed  by  way  of  reassurance  to  anxious  Nationalists — 
he  took  note  of  the  statements  made,  which  were,  he  said, 
"  very  important,"  and  entirely  reciprocated  the  spirit 
which  prompted  them.  He  concluded:* 

I  cannot  and  will  not  say  more  than  I  have  often  said  before :  The 
Government  have  made  an  offer  in  this  matter  which  they  believe  to 
be  reasonable  and  fair,  and  which  is  still  open.  I  have  never  closed  the 
door,  and  I  never  will  close  the  door  until  I  am  compelled  by  absolute 
force  of  circumstances  to  do  so,  to  any  means  of  arriving  at  a  settle- 
ment in  this  matter,  provided  that  it  satisfies  the  condition  that  it 
meets  with  the  assent,  the  honest  and  sincere  assent,  of  those  who  are 

*  Hansard,  April  29,  pp.  1772-3. 
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mainly  interested,  Irishmen  both  upon  one  side  and  upon  the  other, 
and  of  the  two  great  political  parties  in  the  State.  No  other  terms  can 
possibly  be  satisfactory  in  this  matter,  and  I  assure  the  House  that  I 
pray  to  Heaven  that  we  may  be  able  to  arrive  at  such  a  settlement. 

The  Government  had  a  majority  of  eighty  when  the 
question  was  put.  They  had  triumphantly  survived  an 
ordeal  of  five  weeks'  duration  which  might  easily  have 
proved  fatal  to  a  Cabinet  less  gifted  in  the  arts  of  party 
management  and  Parliamentary  debate.  The  question 
that  remained  was  whether  they  could  find  a  road  to 
settlement  in  Ireland  which  would  not  break  up  their 
majority  and  destroy  the  fruits  of  four  years'  strenuous 
work. 


III.  FROM  THE  COMMONS  TO  THE  LORDS 

THE  course  of  affairs  in  May  has  left  that  problem  still 
unsolved.  It  was  clear  to  all  intelligent  observers  that 
more  would  turn  upon  the  inner  than  the  outer  history  of 
the  month,  and  the  inner  history  has  not  been  revealed. 
It  is,  therefore,  only  possible  to  note  with  brevity  certain 
significant  facts. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  month  the  hopes  of  moderate 
men  on  all  sides  were  high.  It  was  announced  in  the  Press 
that  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr  Bonar  Law  and  Sir  Edward 
Carson  had  met  in  private  on  May  5  to  discuss  the  pos- 
sibility of  settlement,  and  it  was  widely  assumed  that 
some  opening  to  compromise  must  be  in  sight.  As  Whit- 
suntide came  nearer,  however,  the  hopes  thus  raised  began 
gradually  to  fade.  On  Tuesday  the  I2th  the  Prime  Minister 
moved  to  dispense  with  the  Committee  stages  of  the 
Home  Rule,  Welsh  Disestablishment,  and  Plural  Voting 
Bills.  He  definitely  threw  over  the  possibility  of  amendments 
to  the  Home  Rule  Bill  put  forward,  as  the  Parliament 
Act  permits,  in  a  special  "  suggestions  "  stage,  and  an- 
nounced that  amendment  must  take  the  form  of  a  separate 
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Bill.  This  had  been  generally  surmised,  but  not  Mr 
Asquith's  further  declaration  that  the  Government  would 
make  themselves  responsible  for  such  a  Bill.  The  Prime 
Minister  concluded  by  saying  that  he  would  ask  the  House 
to  pass  the  Home  Rule  Bill  before  Whitsuntide. 

This  programme  was  duly  carried  out.  The  Bill  passed 
its  final  stage  in  the  Commons  on  May  25  and  was  read  a 
first  time  in  the  Lords  upon  the  same  day.  The  Welsh 
Disestablishment  Bill  left  the  Commons  on  May  19.  Both 
Bills  may,  therefore,  be  submitted  for  His  Majesty's 
signature  at  the  end  of  this  month.  The  majority  for 
both  was  seventy-seven.  In  the  case  of  the  Welsh  Bill  the 
Government  would  have  tied  with  the  Opposition  but  for 
the  Nationalist  vote;  in  that  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  they 
had  a  majority,  apart  from  the  Nationalists,  of  three. 

A  disorderly  scene  occurred  in  the  Commons  on 
May  21,  owing  to  Mr  Asquith's  refusal  to  state  in  advance 
the  substance  of  the  amending  Bill.  It  was  clear  from  Mr 
Redmond's  statement  on  the  closure  resolutions  on  the  I2th 
that  the  whole  idea  of  the  amending  Bill  was  distasteful 
to  the  Nationalists,  and  Mr  Asquith  had  probably  no  choice 
but  to  take  the  course  which  provoked  the  Unionist  out- 
burst. In  response  to  an  appeal  from  the  Speaker  on  the 
25th  he  explained  that  the  Bill  would  contain  the  exclusion 
proposals  of  March  9,  unless  an  agreement  were  arrived  at 
meanwhile,  in  which  case  the  agreement  would  be  em- 
bodied in  the  Bill.  Nothing  else  was  known  of  the  Bill 
except  that  it  would  be  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Having  registered  their  protest,  the  Opposition  refused  to 
take  any  further  part  in  the  Third  Reading,  and  the  original 
Bill  was  finally  passed  without  a  debate. 

These  were  the  outward  indications  of  a  hardening  of 
opinion  on  the  Radical  side  which  may  wreck  all  compro- 
mise. Another  sign  of  the  same  process  was  given  by  the 
deputation  of  Radical  members  to  the  Prime  Minister  on 
May  14  to  protest  against  the  failure  of  the  Government  to 
take  strong  measures  against  the  gun-runners  of  Larne.  A 
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similar  determination  against  compromise  had  apparently 
been  taken  by  the  Nationalists,  which  assumed  final  shape 
in  a  triumphant  manifesto  issued  by  Mr  Redmond  on  the 
night  of  the  Third  Reading  of  the  Bill.  The  Unionist 
attitude,  too,  was  evidently  more  uncompromising  than  it 
had  ever  been  before. 

In  Ireland  itself  nothing  had  as  yet  impaired  the  dis- 
ciplined self-control  of  the  Covenanter  forces,  but  the 
danger  of  conflict  was  being  daily  increased  by  the  enlist- 
ment of  Nationalist  Volunteers,  whose  numbers  grew 
very  rapidly  and  whose  discipline  was  necessarily  much  less 
firm. 

It  was  thus  in  circumstances  more  threatening  than  at 
any  previous  period,  despite  the  conciliatory  speeches 
delivered  in  the  House,  that  Parliament  adjourned  for 
Whitsuntide  on  May  25. 


IV.  THE  BUDGET 

ON  May  4  Mr  Lloyd  George  brought  forward  his 
Budget  for  the  year  1914-5.  It  had  been  known  for 
some  time  that  further  taxation  would  be  necessary,  and 
it  was  generally  supposed  that  this  would  take  the  form  of  a 
further  extension  of  direct  taxation.  It  was  not,  however, 
anticipated  that  the  new  Budget  wrould  be  of  such  a  far- 
reaching  and  complicated  character  as  has  turned  out  to  be 
the  case. 

An  adequate  discussion  of  it  would  need  not  only  a 
review  of  Lloyd-Georgian  finance  since  1909  but  a  survey 
of  the  whole  field  of  national  and  local  taxation  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Even  an  adequate  summary  purely  of 
its  main  points  is  hampered  by  Mr  George's  great  lack  of 
lucidity  in  his  budget  speech  of  which  both  his  friends  and 
his  critics  complain,  and  by  the  fact  that  there  has  not  yet 
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been  time  for  any  proper  discussion  or  elucidation  either 
in  Parliament  or  in  the  country  of  its  provisions. 

It  is  clear  that  hitherto  fortune  has  been  on  Mr  Lloyd 
George's  side.  Last  year  he  calculated  that  existing  taxes 
would  yield  .£6,000,000  more  owing  to  the  abounding 
prosperity  of  trade.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  yielded 
actually  .£9,441,000,  and  notwithstanding  unforeseen  naval 
and  other  expenditure  enabled  him  to  end  up  the  year  with 
a  surplus  of  £750,000. 

Next  year — i.e.  1914-5 — he  estimates  the  expenditure  at 
.£210,455,000,  or  over  £4,500,000  more  than  the  original  esti- 
mates of  last  year.  He  estimates  the  yield  of  existing  taxes 
will  be  .£200,655,000,  leaving  him  .£9,800,000  to  find.  This 
large  sum  he  proposes  to  find  by  increasing  and  stiffening 
the  Income  Tax,  the  Super  Tax  and  the  Death  Duties.  On 
unearned  incomes  above  £500  the  general  rate  is  raised 
from  is.  2d.  to  is.  4d.  Earned  income  pays,  as  at  present, 
gd.  up  to  .£1,000  and  then  on  a  higher  scale  beginning  at 
iojd.  between  .£1,000  and  .£1,500  up  to  is.  4d.  above 
.£2,500.  The  Super  Tax  will  now  be  levied  from  all  incomes 
over  £3,000  on  a  graduated  scale,  which  works  out  at  an 
additional  charge  on  all  incomes  falling  within  its  scope, 
beginning  at  I'jd.  in  the  £  for  an  income  of  £3,000  rising 
by  stages  to  yj&.  at  £5,000,  S'/d.  at  £10,000,  to  I5'3d. 
at  £100,000.  Thus  anyone  with  an  income  of  £10,000  will 
be  paying  in  the  way  of  income  tax  and  super  tax  at  the 
rate  of  2s.  O'gd.  in  the  £. 

Death  duties  again  are  stiffened  up  where  estates  exceed 
£60,000.  From  that  point  there  is  an  additional  one  per 
cent  up  to  £200,000,  above  which  the  scale  rises  rapidly 
to  a  maximum  of  20  per  cent.  Mr  Lloyd  George  also  pro- 
poses to  tax  the  reinvestment  of  money  abroad,  a  very 
salutary  proceeding  if  he  can  accomplish  it.  From  these 
increases  in  taxation  he  expects  to  receive  the  following : 
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Income  Tax 5,250,000 

Super  Tax 2,500,000 

Death  Duties 650,000 

Foreign  Reinvestments        ....  250,000 

Abolition  of  Settled  Estate  Duty   .      .  150,000 

Total £8,800,000 

Although,  however,  these  taxes  will  only  yield  £8,800,000 
this  year,  they  are  expected  to  yield  about  £14,700,000  next 
year.  For  this  year,  as  the  Chancellor  still  needed  another 
£1,000,000  to  balance  expenditure,  he  "  raided "  the 
Sinking  Fund  up  to  that  amount. 

How  is  it  that  this  enormous  sum  of  about  £9,800,000 
has  to  be  found?  It  is  due  partly  to  large  expenditure  on 
new  projects,  partly  to  increased  expenditure  on  existing 
services.  While  the  receipts  from  present  taxes  are  estimated 
at  £200,655,000  or  £2,400,000  more  than  last  year,  the 
expenditure  on  existing  services  is  estimated  at  £205,985,000 
showing  a  deficit  to  start  with  of  £5,330,000.  This  is  due 
in  part  to  increased  expenditure  on  the  navy  of  £2,700,000, 
a  smaller  increase  on  the  army,  insurance,  higher  wages,  and 
so  on.  The  balance  of  the  total  deficit  of  £9,800,000  is 
mainly  due  to  Mr  Lloyd  George's  new  projects  as  follows : 


Insurance 1,000,000 

Education  grants 586,000 

Public    Health    and    Local    Taxation 

Grants 2,432,000 

Miscellaneous 200,000 


£4,218,000 

The  Budget  of  1914  is  intended  not  to  be  purely  a 
financial  measure  but  a  large  measure  of  social  reform.  While 
in  its  details  it  is  very  complicated,  obscure  and  contro- 
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versial,  its  main  intention  is  clear.  It  proposes  a  large  read- 
justment between  national  and  local  taxation.  The  old 
unconditional  grants-in-aid  to  local  bodies  are  swept  away 
and  instead  there  are  substituted  a  new  set  of  grants 
amounting  finally  to  a  net  increase  of  .£11,095,000.  This, 
it  is  calculated,  will  amount  to  a  relief  of  about  gd.  in  the 
rates.  It  is  intended  that  the  central  Government  should 
distribute  these  grants,  which  will  be  for  education,  public 
health,  roads,  housing,  hospitals,  etc.,  on  certain  principles, 
which  will  ensure  the  efficiency  of  the  local  authority. 

This  in  the  very  barest  outline  is  the  scheme  of  the  Budget. 
It  has  been  greeted  with  no  enthusiasm  on  either  side  in  Parlia- 
ment and  with  calmness  by  the  country.  The  taxpayer  finds 
it  distasteful,  but  he  has  not  yet  been  very  articulate  in  his 
dislike.  This  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
occupied  with  other  things  and  above  all  with  the  Irish 
question.  The  House  of  Commons,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  surprised  by  the  complexity  of  the  scheme.  Members 
on  both  sides  suddenly  found  themselves  faced  with  the 
unpleasant  prospect  of  an  autumn  session.  There  was  an 
immediate  revolt,  and  the  Government  have  undertaken 
that  this  further  sacrifice  shall  not  be  required  from  their 
long-suffering  adherents.  But  since  the  Budget,  as  it 
stands,  requires  a  whole  mass  of  controversial  legislation 
to  make  it  effective,  its  future  is  quite  obscure.  Not  even  an 
unparalleled  use  of  guillotine  would  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  carry  in  the  time  available  the  measures  necessary 
to  remodel  the  relations  between  the  national  and  local 
authorities,  raising  as  they  do  all  sorts  of  controversial 
questions  on  rating  and  other  subjects. 

The  financial  history  of  the  last  few  years  requires  an 
article  to  itself.  One  or  two  observations  only  are  possible 
here.  Whether  the  financial  measures  of  the  present 
Government  are  commended  or  not,  no  one  can  call 
them  anything  but  revolutionary.  Since  1909  Mr  Lloyd 
George  will  have  raised  about  .£60,000,000  in  extra  taxation. 
A  good  deal  of  this  has  unfortunately  gone  in  armaments  but 
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the  bulk  of  it  has  been  and  will  be  spent  on  all  sorts  of  social 
programmes.  The  sphere  of  the  State  is  being  enlarged  at  a 
tremendous  pace,  and  with  it  the  ubiquity  of  the  bureau- 
cracy. The  very  latest  Budget  of  all  provides  for  a  great 
tightening  of  the  control  over  the  local  authorities.  Most 
revolutionary  of  all,  the  Treasury,  which  all  Chancellors, 
Liberal  and  Conservative,  and  Mr  Gladstone  above  all,  have 
hitherto  regarded  as  the  financial  watchdog  and  the  great 
bulwark  against  extravagance,  has  now,  with  the  complete 
approval,  it  would  appear,  of  advanced  Liberalism,  become 
itself  one  of  the  greatest  of  spending  departments.  While 
there  is  much  that  every  one  must  approve  in  Mr  Lloyd 
George's  efforts  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  poor  by  the  lavish 
expenditure  of  public  money,  this  enormously  rapid  develop- 
ment is  bound  to  lead  to  great  extravagance  and  waste 
among  public  departments  and  cannot  be  altogether  without 
its  demoralizing  effect  on  its  recipients.  Its  effects  are  not 
yet  apparent,  but  they  will  be  very  different  in  many 
respects  from  Mr  Lloyd  George's  roseate  forecasts. 

Some  day  the  era  of  retrenchment  will  arrive,  but  it  will 
not  be  yet.  Meanwhile  since  everything  points  to  the  fact 
that  the  Chancellor  is  budgeting  for  a  very  large  surplus 
next  year,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  he  has  in  his  head 
either  fresh  schemes  of  expenditure  or  a  remission  of 
breakfast  table  taxation. 
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I.  ROYAL  GOVERNORS 

THERE  has  been  much  discussion  over /the  appoint- 
ment of  Prince  Alexander  of  Teck  to  the  office  of 
Governor-General.  There  is  hardly  a  daily  journal  in  the 
country  that  has  not  said  something  on  the  subject. 
Generally  singular  frankness  has  been  displayed.  There 
have  been  few  ungenerous  references  to  Prince  Alexander. 
There  have  been  many  assurances  of  personal  goodwill. 
But  there  has  been  also  a  disposition  to  consider  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  if  there  be  any,  in  the 
appointment  of  members  of  the  Royal  Family  to  the 
office.  Perhaps  there  would  have  been  a  sharper  edge  to 
some  of  this  criticism  if  the  Duke  of  Connaught  had  not 
discharged  the  duties  of  Governor-General  with  such 
singular  and  universal  acceptability. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  his  Royal  Highness 
was  sent  to  Canada  some  doubt  was  expressed  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  appointment.  It  was  feared  that  under  his 
regime  social  distinctions  would  be  intensified  and  an 
arbitrary  and  unnatural  etiquette  established  at  Govern- 
ment House.  It  was  felt  that  regulations  savouring  of 
Court  ceremonialism  could  not  wisely  be  introduced  into 
Canada  and  that  from  the  outset  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Connaught  would  be  subjected  to  vigilant  if  not  hostile 
scrutiny  by  certain  elements  of  the  population.  Moreover 
it  was  suspected  that  "  the  social  set  "  was  active  in 
urging  the  Duke's  appointment,  that  "  the  people  "  were 
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not  consulted,  that  his  appearance  would  be  exploited  as 
an  Imperial  overlordship. 

None  of  these  things  have  happened.  The  hospitality 
of  Government  House  never  has  been  dispensed  with 
more  wholesome  simplicity.  There  has  been  no  suspicion 
of  interference  in  the  sphere  of  government.  There  has 
been  no  attempt  to  graft  new  social  customs  upon  the 
country.  There  has  been  no  doubtful  advocacy  of  Im- 
perial projects.  There  has  been  frank  and  steady  recogni- 
tion of  Canadian  national  sentiment  as  the  essential  basis 
of  the  Imperial  relationship  and  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  Canada. 

Furthermore  the  Duke  of  Connaught  has  not  been  the 
mouthpiece  of  any  group  or  class.  He  has  not  been 
obsequious  to  money.  He  has  been  interested  in  all 
philanthropic  enterprise  and  in  all  movements  to  improve 
social  and  industrial  conditions.  It  has  been  a  simple  and 
unaffected  interest.  He  has  not  kept  his  eye  upon  "  the 
gallery."  He  has  not  courted  popularity  by  any  deification 
of  "  democracy,"  nor  garnished  his  speeches  with  fulsome 
praise  and  sounding  platitude.  It  is  not  to  be  suggested 
that  he  has  been  profoundly  interested  in  every  function 
that  he  has  been  induced  to  attend,  or  that  he  has  not  oft 
been  head  weary  and  leg  weary  in  the  performance  of 
manifold  "  public  duties."  But  he  has  neither  evaded  the 
obligations  of  the  office  of  Governor- General  nor  shown 
dullness  or  perfunctoriness  in  filling  public  engagements. 
His  distinguishing  characteristics  have  been  simplicity 
and  dignity.  His  speeches,  often  extemporaneous,  have 
had  the  character  of  intimate  conversations  with  the 
people.  He  has  never  exposed  himself  to  any  serious 
hostile  criticism  although  often  he  has  spoken  definitely 
enough  and  perhaps  has  conveyed  even  more  than  he  has 
expressed.  His  visit  to  the  western  provinces  two  years 
ago  was  a  service  to  the  Empire  of  no  mean  value.  He  has 
just  completed  a  pilgrimage  among  the  towns  and  villages 
of  Ontario,  throughout  which  the  genuine  friendliness  of 
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all  classes  was  signally  demonstrated.  It  is  something  that 
the  Duke,  the  Duchess  and  Princess  Patricia  leave  few  if 
any  social  grievances  behind,  for  even  with  extreme 
democrats,  whatever  they  may  say,  the  neglect  of  Royalty 
cuts  deeper  than  that  of  those  born  outside  the  purple. 
Just  here  there  is  a  living  danger  to  royal  persons  in  a 
country  like  Canada.  But  the  Duke  of  Connaught  has 
interpreted  the  sovereign  to  Canadians  as  the  Imperial 
servant  of  the  British  people,  and  the  throne  as  the 
common  citadel  of  Empire.  What  the  King  is  to  the 
Empire  he  has  sought  to  be  to  Canada,  and  that  he  has 
succeeded  cannot  be  doubted. 

But  the  fact  that  the  Duke  of  Connaught  is  loved  and 
respected  cannot  be  taken  as  final  evidence  that  the  office 
of  Governor-General  should  be  reserved  for  members  of 
the  Royal  Family.  The  son  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the 
brother  of  King  Edward  would  have  a  naturally  strong 
claim  upon  the  regard  of  the  Canadian  people.  But  it  is 
chiefly  his  own  lovable  and  solid  personal  qualities  that 
have  earned  for  the  Duke  his  unique  personal  popularity 
and  influence  in  this  country.  A  dull  and  commonplace 
Prince  could  not  hope  to  begin  where  he  has  ended.  It  is 
far  from  certain  that  we  are  ready  for  a  Dynasty  at  Ottawa. 
There  is,  however,  a  vagrant  suspicion  that  that  is  the 
furtive  object  of  Imperial  policy,  that  Prince  Alexander 
of  Teck  may  be  succeeded  by  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught 
and  Prince  Arthur  even  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Possibly 
all  this  could  happen  to  the  advantage  of  Canada  and  the 
Empire  but  the  Dynasty  could  begin  and  continue  only 
through  undoubted  personal  fitness  and  acceptability. 
To  put  the  Governor-Generalship  upon  an  hereditary 
basis  would  be  dangerous  in  a  country  in  which  contempt 
for  hereditary  distinction  is  the  hall-mark  of  democracy. 
It  is  curious  how  we  use  the  language  of  the  American 
Republic  to  express  the  problems  and  the  ideals  of  an 
Empire.  It  is  from  this  standpoint  that  the  appointment 
of  Prince  Alexander  of  Teck  has  been  discussed.  Examina- 
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tion  of  his  career  suggests  that  in  character  and  ability  he 
is  equal  to  an  office  of  much  greater  actual  power  and 
responsibility.  Admittedly  the  wise  conduct  of  the  Duke 
of  Connaught  is  a  valuable  introduction  to  Prince  Alex- 
ander. It  is  not  generally  denied  that,  possessing  the 
necessary  tact,  prudence,  character  and  ability,  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Family,  separated  from  all  active 
identification  with  British  political  parties,  has  peculiar 
qualification  for  the  office  of  Cover  nor- General  in  the 
Dominions.  But  failing  these  qualities  Royal  blood  will 
not  avail  to  justify  Royal  appointments. 

This  is  the  lesson  of  all  that  has  been  written  since  the 
choice  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Teck  as  Governor-General  of 
Canada  was  announced.  In  newspapers  representing  every 
shade  of  opinion  there  has  been  a  firm  accentuation  of 
Canadian  nationality  and  of  the  democratic  principle  as  its 
root  and  flower.  There  have  been,  as  the  Winnipeg  Telegram 
has  said,  observations  which  bordered  upon  the  impertinent, 
but  these  have  not  been  numerous  or  weighty.  Prince 
Alexander  will  not  come  into  an  uncongenial  atmosphere, 
but  his  own  personal  qualities,  and  not  his  Royal  connection, 
will  determine  the  success  or  failure  of  his  regime  in  Canada. 
If,  as  we  believe,  he  has  natural  fitness  for  the  office,  his 
Royal  connection  will  be  an  advantage,  if  not  it  will  be  a 
disadvantage. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  from  the  Canadian  Press 
in  order  to  illustrate  and  express  the  temper  which  prevails 
in  the  country.  The  London  Advertiser  (Liberal)  says : 

"  The  office  of  Governor  does  not  call  of  necessity 
for  talents  of  the  highest  order,  but  it  does  call  for  tact 
and  discretion.  His  social  standing  in  the  Motherland 
we  are  disposed  to  consider  a  matter  of  minor  impor- 
tance. From  the  British  point  of  view  there  need  be  no 
question  that  sending  us  a  man  of  the  highest  rank  in 
the  old  country  will  be  looked  upon  as  paying  us  the 
greatest  possible  compliment.  As  such  we  should  accept 
it.  And,  taking  it  as  such:  the  people  of  Canada  will  be 
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inclined  to  view  any  possible  defects  in  the  appointee 
with  leniency.  The  intentions  of  the  authorities  in 
Britain  are  certainly  good,  even  if  they  fail  to  realize 
fully  the  trend  of  Canadian  sentiment." 

The  St  Thomas  Journal  (Liberal)  remarks : 

"  The  better  and  saner  survey  of  the  situation  is  that, 
in  nominating  the  Queen's  brother  to  a  position  of  such 
prominence,  the  Mother  country  is  endeavouring  to 
single  out  Canada  as  the  leader  among  the  Overseas 
Dominions  and  to  bestow  an  especial  mark  of  favour 
upon  us.  At  all  events,  we  believe  that  this  is  the  view 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Canada  will  be 
inclined  to  take  and  that  the  appointment  of  Prince 
Alexander  will  meet  with  a  large  measure  of  popular 
favour." 

The  Woodstock  Sentinel  Review  (Liberal)  quotes  from  a 
speech  by  the  Duke  of  Connaught  in  which  he  said : 

"  c  Remember  that  our  possessions  at  home  are  your 
possessions,  our  monuments  are  your  monuments,  our 
history  is  your  history,  as  citizens  we  share  alike  in  these 
things,  and  I  know  of  no  better  method  of  ensuring 
mutual  understanding  and  respect  than  by  visiting  each 
other,'"  and  adds  this  comment:  "These  wise  and 
statesmanlike  words  reveal  the  secret  of  the  widespread 
influence  which  the  members  of  the  present  Royal 
Family  know  so  well  how  to  exercise,  and  which  has 
been  so  often  used  in  a  quiet  and  unobtrusive  way  for 
the  promotion  of  peace  and  good-will  within  the 
Empire  and  beyond.  Mutual  acquaintance  begets 
mutual  understanding  and  respect." 

The  Montreal  Gazette  (Conservative)  says : 

"  It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  the  appointment  of 
so  popular  a  prince  to  represent  His  Majesty  in  Canada 
would  give  general  satisfaction.  If  there  was  any  reason 
apart  from  his  personal  qualities,  why  Prince  Alexander 
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should  be  welcomed  to  Canada,  we  should  surely  find  it 
in  the  fact  that  the  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge  was 
his  mother  and  Queen  Mary  his  sister.  Although  to 
most  of  our  readers  the  information  will  be  needless,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  add  that  Prince  Alexander  of 
Teck  is  an  Englishman,  born  and  bred." 

The  Peterborough  Review  (Conservative)  thinks : 

"  The  question  has  no  other  answer  than  Hobson's 
choice.  We  cannot  avoid  royalty  and  all  that  royalty 
signifies.  The  teaching  of  history  is  that  great  peoples 
always  tend  to  express  themselves  by  symbols — ritual 
in  religion,  rules  of  etiquette  in  society,  royalty  and 
titles  in  politics.  Royalty  in  the  United  States  would  be 
undoubtedly  an  anomaly — in  Canada  it  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  historical  associations  and  with  the  politi- 
cal and  social  tendencies  of  the  people." 

The  Toronto  Star,  a  Liberal,  democratic  organ,  quotes  the 
Ottawa  Citizen  and  the  Kingston  Standard,  two  Conserva- 
tive newspapers,  which  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  appoint- 
ment, and  adds : 

"  If  a  link  of  empire  is  desired,  why  not  aim  at  some- 
thing which  will  unite  the  democracies  of  the  Empire 
and  stimulate  interest  in  social  problems?  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  the  next  Governor-General  of  Canada 
were  an  Australian,  or  a  New  Zealander,  who  could 
bring  to  the  study  of  Canadian  affairs  the  experience  of 
the  democratic  and  progressive  commonwealths  of  the 
South  Pacific.  Suppose  a  Canadian  statesman  were  sent 
out  in  a  similar  capacity  to  Australasia.  Suppose  an 
eminent  representative  of  labour  in  Great  Britain  were 
sent  to  either  Canada  or  Australasia.  Strive  as  he  may 
to  be  democratic,  a  royal  Governor-General  will  always 
be  surrounded  by  a  class  who  will  be  intensely  anxious 
about  the  trappings  of  the  office,  about  traditions, 
forms,  and  etiquette.  That  one  should  dress  in  a  certain 
way,  that  he  should  not  speak  until  he  is  spoken  to,  that 
he  should  bow  and  back  out  of  a  room  according  to 
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established  custom — these  matters  are  regarded  as  of 
enormous  importance  by  a  small  class.  To  practical, 
serious  Canadians  they  are  of  minor  importance,  if  not 
frivolous.  The  relation  of  Canada  with  the  British 
Empire  is  surely  a  practical,  serious  matter.  Its  symbols 
and  outward  manifestations  ought  to  represent  that 
idea.  We  need  a  union  of  the  workers  of  Canada  with 
the  workers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of  Australasia,  of 
South  Africa,  of  India.  It  is  this  union  which  ought  to 
be  symbolized." 

The  Peterborough  Examiner  (Liberal)  says : 

"  In  social  spirit,  in  human  qualities,  in  inherited 
character,  in  intellect,  culture,  education,  one  man  is  as 
good  as  another  only  if  he  is  as  good.  Otherwise  he  is 
not  as  good.  And  such  distinctions  of  character  or  gift 
or  quality  are  bound  to  have  their  outward  expression. 
What  Canadians  are  most  concerned  in  in  regard  to 
democracy,  is  the  application  of  its  true  spirit — is  the 
right  of  self-government,  the  right  of  the  majority  to  be 
supreme  in  the  realm  of  self-government ;  and  whether 
we  have  as  a  gubernatorial  figure  head,  as  a  living  symbol 
of  constituted  power,  a  royal  Governor-General  or  a 
native  Canadian  selected  from  the  ranks  of  the  people, 
is  a  matter  of  little  concern.  But  to  be  logical  the  occu- 
pant of  a  largely  ornamental  office  should  be  as  orna- 
mental as  possible.  There  is  truth  worth  cherishing  in 
the  Scripture — '  The  life  is  more  than  meat,  and  the 
body  more  than  raiment.'  The  true  spirit  of  democracy 
is  what  counts." 

It  would  be  easy  to  quote  many  other  opinions  for  the 
discussion  has  been  wide  and  general,  but  these  will  illus- 
trate the  feeling  of  the  country.  Seldom  have  we  had  a  more 
valuable  discussion  of  political  principles  or  more  searching 
examination  of  our  relation  to  the  Empire.  In  what  has  been 
said  there  is  nothing  that  is  alarming  and  much  that  is 
useful  and  instructive.  There  is  no  suggestion  that  the 
office  of  Governor-General  should  be  abolished  nor  any 
common  agreement  upon  the  exact  qualities  a  Governor- 
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General  should  possess.  There  has  been  argument  that  we 
should  be  honoured  by  the  selection  of  such  statesmen  as 
Lord  Morley,  Lord  Rosebery,  or  Lord  Bryce,  or  Mr  Balfour, 
and  as  vigorous  contention  that  such  men  by  long  and 
authoritative  dealing  with  public  affairs  are  disqualified  for 
the  peculiar  duties  which  fall  to  a  Governor-General.  It  has 
been  suggested,  but  with  little  support,  that  the  office 
should  be  open  to  Canadians,  and  again  that  appointments 
from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa  would  be 
desirable.  But  apparently  the  general  conclusion  is  that  we 
do  not  want  at  Rideau  Hall  statesmen  who  might  be  tempted 
to  become  dictators  but  men  of  social  tact,  of  simple 
common  sense,  of  sincere  devotion  to  the  public  welfare, 
of  readiness  to  co-operate  with  the  responsible  advisers  of 
the  Crown  in  Canada,  and  with  knowledge  of  what  constitu- 
tional usage  requires.  Judged  by  these  tests  it  is  not  gene- 
rally doubted  that  Prince  Alexander  of  Teck  will  prove  to 
be  a  satisfactory  successor  to  the  Duke  of  Connaught. 


II.  GRAIN  GROWERS'  CONVENTIONS 

THE  annual  conventions  of  the  Grain  Growers'  Associa- 
tion of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan,  and  of  the  United 
Farmers  of  Alberta,  all  included  under  the  widely  known 
title  of  the  Grain  Growers'  Movement,  have  attracted  an 
unusual  amount  of  attention  this  year.  The  deliberations 
of  the  farmers  of  Western  Canada  at  these  conventions  are 
always  interesting  because  of  their  direct  influence  upon 
the  action  of  the  different  provincial  Parliaments.  The 
meetings  of  1914,  however,  have  been  particularly  note- 
worthy, both  for  their  widely  representative  character  in 
point  of  attendance,  and  for  the  number  and  scope  of  the 
resolutions  discussed.  The  debates  were  pursued,  in  many 
instances,  with  remarkable  keenness  of  mind,  and  always 
with  eagerness  and  enthusiasm. 
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The  three  provincial  associations,  representing  the 
forces  of  the  Grain  Growers'  Movement  in  the  West,  now 
boast  a  membership  of  over  forty  thousand  farmers.  The 
Association  in  Manitoba  is  said  to  have  ten  thousand  mem- 
bers, and  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  have  fifteen  thousand 
members  in  each  of  their  Associations.  These  forty  thousand 
organized  farmers,  it  is  claimed,  wield  an  influence  over 
twenty  thousand  other  farmers  who  are  not  affiliated  with 
any  of  the  Grain  Growers'  Associations.  The  Grain  Growers' 
Guide ,  the  official  organ  of  the  Associations,  which  circulates 
largely  in  Western  Canada,  claims  to  have  a  circulation  of 
over  thirty  thousand.  Since  there  are  only  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  farmers  in  the  three  prairie  provinces, 
the  extent  to  which  the  Grain  Growers'  Movement  has 
reached  the  agricultural  population  of  the  West  may 
thus  be  appreciated. 

At  the  convention  of  the  Saskatchewan  Grain  Growers, 
who  assembled  this  year  at  Moose  Jaw,  more  than  nine 
hundred  delegates  were  registered;  at  Lethbridge,  where 
the  United  Farmers  of  Alberta  convened,  the  attendance 
of  delegates  numbered  seven  hundred;  at  the  convention 
of  the  Manitoba  Grain  Growers  at  Brandon,  between  five 
and  six  hundred. 

To  sit  on  the  floors  of  those  convention  halls  in  the 
company  of  hundreds  of  horny-handed  pioneers  in  Canada's 
western  country,  and  to  hear  discussed  in  a  variety  of 
accents,  which  would  do  justice  to  an  international  court  of 
arbitration,  issues  pertaining  to  the  commercial  and 
political  systems  of  the  Dominion,  was  to  see  at  close 
range  the  workings  of  one  of  those  assimilative  processes 
which  are  supposed  to  be  transforming  the  raw  human 
material  from  a  score  of  nations  into  finished  Canadian 
citizens,  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  thousand  persons  per 
annum.  The  conventions  of  the  Western  Grain  Growers 
are  essentially  places  of  agitation,  much  of  which  is  timely, 
and  a  great  amount  of  which  is  due  to  the  irrepressible 
desire  of  a  certain  class  of  people  to  agitate.  The  born 
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agitator  of  these  conventions  is  the  Englishman.  In  Sas- 
katchewan particularly,  his  was  the  dominant  voice  in  every 
debate.  The  new  settler  from  the  United  States  and  the 
older  immigrant  from  the  Eastern  provinces  of  Canada 
were  about  equally  represented,  and  together  they  com- 
prised the  second  largest  element,  while  the  third  and 
remaining  section  was  composed  of  foreigners,  from  Central 
and  Northern  Europe.  In  Alberta,  where  at  least  thirty 
per  cent  of  the  membership  of  the  United  Farmers' 
Association  is  composed  of  settlers  from  the  United  States, 
the  proportion  of  American  representatives  at  the  farmers' 
conventions  is  larger  perhaps  than  in  the  other  provinces. 
But  throughout  all  three  Associations  the  officers  and 
guiding  minds  have  come,  in  most  cases,  from  the  Mother- 
land. 

The  attitude  of  the  Grain  Growers  towards  provincial 
and  Federal  politics  is  that  of  the  uncompromising  Radical. 
Their  concern  in  the  affairs  of  the  Dominion  is  confined 
chiefly  to  the  tariff  and  to  the  question  of  naval  defence. 
At  all  three  conventions  this  year  unanimous  resolutions 
were  passed  favouring  freer  trade  with  the  United  States, 
and  an  increase  in  the  British  preferential  tariff  to  fifty  per 
cent.  At  Moose  Jaw,  the  convention  recorded  a  standing 
vote  in  favour  of  universal  free  trade.  And  with  equal 
unanimity,  resolutions  were  passed  advising  the  nations 
of  the  world,  and  Canada  in  particular,  to  refrain  from 
spending  money  on  naval  armaments  and  other  military 
equipments.  In  such  measures,  however,  there  is  nothing 
new.  They  have  been  brought  forward  and  adopted  every 
year  for  the  last  half  decade,  and  simply  represent  the 
point  of  view  of  a  pioneer  agricultural  class  which  lives  in 
the  midst  of  a  vast  undeveloped  territory,  and  which  as  yet 
has  developed  little  sympathy  for  conditions  and  problems 
outside  its  own  immediate  environment. 

In  addition  to  questions  of  tariff  and  war,  the  western 
farmers  have  pronounced  themselves  on  one  or  two  other 
issues  that  might  be  included  in  the  realm  of  Dominion 
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politics.  The  United  Farmers  of  Alberta  urged  upon  the 
Dominion  Government  the  necessity  of  giving  the  western 
provinces  exclusive  control  of  their  own  natural  resources — 
a  subject  which  has  become  a  bone  of  contention  between 
the  western  people  and  the  powers  at  Ottawa.  A  resolu- 
tion was  also  supported  in  the  Alberta  convention  favouring 
woman  suffrage,  the  franchise  to  be  extended  by  the 
Dominion  as  well  as  by  the  provinces.  Another  big  subject 
was  covered  in  the  resolution  introduced  at  the  convention 
in  Moose  Jaw  advising  that  no  further  grants  of  any  kind 
be  given  to  any  railway  corporation.  An  adjustment  of  lake 
and  ocean  freight  rates  on  grain  so  that  the  western  crops 
might  be  moved  to  the  world's  markets  with  less  cost,  was 
also  recommended. 

The  three  western  provincial  Governments,  however, 
are  those  most  directly  affected  by  the  resolutions  and 
discussions  of  the  farmers'  conventions.  Particularly  is  this 
true  in  the  younger  provinces,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan, 
where  Liberal  Governments  are  in  power,  and  where 
Liberalism  has  associated  itself  distinctly  with  the  Radical- 
ism of  the  Grain  Growers'  Movement.  Accordingly,  one 
finds  a  great  deal  of  attention  being  given  just  now  to 
various  co-operative  systems,  and  to  measures  of  direct 
legislation.  The  greater  part  of  the  time  at  the  disposal  of 
the  conventions  this  year  was  consumed  in  discussions 
which,  while  they  related  vitally  to  the  policies  of  the 
provincial  Governments,  were  purely  of  a  business  charac- 
ter. The  United  Farmers  of  Alberta  asked  for  co-operative 
dairies,  a  credit  co-operative  loan  system  such  as  has  been 
adopted  recently  in  Saskatchewan,  co-operative  wholesale 
stores,  a  Government  cold  storage  plant,  co-operative 
marketing  systems  as  in  the  United  States,  and  the  right 
to  market  hogs  and  cattle  through  the  present  system  of 
co-operative  elevators.  In  Saskatchewan,  a  co-operative 
abattoir  was  asked  for,  as  well  as  the  right  to  engage  in 
co-operative  trading  of  all  kinds.  A  change  was  requested 
in  the  regulations  for  grading  wheat,  so  that  the  Marquis 
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as  well  as  the  Red  Fife  varieties  might  be  standardized, 
and  an  important  resolution  was  passed,  asking  for  the 
extension  of  the  due  dates  on  notes  until  later  in  the  year 
than  October  I,  so  that  the  farmer  might  have  more  time 
in  which  to  market  his  grain  and  meet  his  payments  to 
the  implement  agent. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  year's  conventions, 
however,  was  the  disclosure  that  a  certain  decentralizing 
influence  had  made  itself  felt  in  the  present  intricate 
organization  of  the  Grain  Growers'  Movement.  From 
Manitoba  came  the  resolution  asking  for  a  closer  relation- 
ship between  the  various  farmers'  organizations,  and  in 
each  of  the  other  provinces  the  message  was  repeated.  At 
Moose  Jaw  the  President  of  the  Manitoba  Association 
asked  the  Saskatchewan  Grain  Growers  to  consider  the 
appointment  of  a  central  council  which  would  have  advisory 
powers  over  the  different  associations  and  companies 
included  in  the  Grain  Growers'  Movement;  but  the  sug- 
gestion was  rejected.  The  development  of  such  commercial 
institutions  as  the  Co-operative  Elevator  Companies, 
within  the  confines  of  each  province,  is  the  real  cause  of  the 
difficulty.  The  Grain  Growers'  Grain  Company,  which 
has  been  until  the  establishment  of  the  Co-operative 
Elevator  Company  in  Saskatchewan  the  selling  agent  for 
all  the  Grain  Growers  of  the  West,  whose  Associations 
have  been  in  turn  subsidized  each  year  by  the  Grain 
Company,  has  now  a  very  strong  competitor  in  the  Sas- 
katchewan Co-operative  Elevator  Company,  which  during 
the  past  season  has  had  its  own  selling  department  in 
Winnipeg.  Within  the  field  of  the  Grain  Growers'  Move- 
ment, therefore,  diverse  interests  and  a  spirit  of  com- 
petition have  arisen  which,  in  affecting  the  commercial 
future  of  the  Association,  might  weaken  the  political 
influence  of  the  present  organization,  so  far  at  least  as 
Federal  issues  are  concerned. 

Canada.  May,  1914. 
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I.  THE  FEDERAL  SITUATION 

THE  position  in  Australian  federal  politics  is  worth  a 
note  to  connect  the  analysis  published  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  THE  ROUND  TABLE  with  the  developments  that  may 
be  anticipated  within  a  few  weeks.  There  has  been  no  real 
movement  in  the  interval,  nor  will  there  be  until  parties 
face  each  other  in  Parliament. 

Broad  hints  have  been  thrown  out  by  several  members  of 
the  Labour  party,  that  if  the  Cook  Government  would 
consent  to  remain  in  office,  and  to  submit  only  non-conten- 
tious measures,  it  would  be  permitted  by  its  opponents  to 
remain  there  until  the  present  Parliament  expires  in  1916. 
The  answer  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  that  suggestion  has 
been  unequivocal.  His  Ministry  will  not  consent  to  any 
terms  short  of  an  appeal  to  the  country. 

When  Parliament  is  called  together  in  April,  the  two 
Bills  which  the  Senate  rejected  at  the  end  of  last  session 
will  again  be  brought  forward.  The  Government  will  use  its 
precarious  majority  of  one  to  force  them  through  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  send  them  up  to  the  Senate.  That 
House  will  in  all  probability  reject  them  again.  Indeed,  it 
can  do  nothing  else.  The  issue  will  then  be  left  with  the  new 
Governor-General.  The  Constitution  throws  upon  him  the 
responsibility  of  determining  whether  the  ground  of  con- 
tention between  the  two  houses  is  sufficient  to  warrant  a 
dissolution.  "  The  Governor-General  may  dissolve  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  simultaneously." 
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The  question  will  have  arisen  and  probably  have  been 
determined  before  the  next  number  of  THE  ROUND  TABLE 
is  published.  It  will  have  to  be  handled,  not  by  the  present 
Governor-General,  Lord  Denman,  who  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  the  circumstances  which  have  led  up  to  the 
situation,  but  by  his  successor,  Sir  Ronald  Munro-Ferguson, 
who  only  knows  them  from  what  he  has  read  and  heard  in 
England.  Had  Lord  Denman's  health  permitted  him  to 
remain  till  after  the  political  crisis,  both  parties  would  have 
had  complete  confidence  in  his  judgment.  But  it  will  not 
take  an  experienced  politician,  as  Sir  Ronald  is,  long  to  grasp 
the  meaning  of  events.  The  Bills  upon  which  the  issue  is 
being  forced  are  not  in  themselves  measures  about  which 
two  Houses  of  the  Legislature  would  ordinarily  differ  with 
obstinacy.  But  everybody  understands  that  they  are 
selected  in  order  to  bring  about  the  situation  which  the 
Constitution  prescribes  as  necessary  for  effecting  a  dissolu- 
tion of  both  houses.* 

As  to  what  may  lie  beyond  the  move  for  precipitating  the 
dissolution,  a  prophet  with  a  care  for  his  reputation  will 
hardly  venture  a  prediction.  But  this  much  may  be  said: 
that  while  the  Government  may  possibly  gain  a  seat  or  two 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  has  no  hope  of  securing 
a  majority  in  the  Senate.  At  present,  it  has  only  seven 
members  there  in  a  House  of  thirty-six.  It  may,  with  good 
fortune,  have  fifteen  seats  after  the  double  dissolution — 
eighteen  is  a  remote  possibility.  The  most  sanguine  forecasts 
do  not  allow  for  more:  the  Labour  party  arithmeticians 
ridicule  the  idea  of  even  fifteen  seats  being  won.  The 
Government,  therefore,  cannot  hope  to  come  back  with  a 
majority  in  both  Houses.  It  can  only  hope  for  a  mitigation 
of  the  purgatorial  ordeal  to  which  its  representatives  are 
subjected  in  the  Senate  at  present,  where,  not  having 

*  NOTE. — Sir  R.  Munro-Ferguson  decided  on  June  5  that  a  deadlock 
existed  between  the  two  houses  and  that  there  should  be  a  simultaneous 
dissolution  of  both  houses.  The  Prime  Minister  afterwards  announced  that 
the  elections  would  take  place  on  September  5. 
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enough  followers  to  make  a  quorum,  they  are  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  their  opponents  as  to  whether  a  sitting  shall 
take  place  or  not. 

The  very  fact  that  the  Government  has  no  reasonable 
chance  of  securing  a  majority  in  both  Houses  will  un- 
doubtedly be  pressed  strongly  upon  the  Governor-General 
by  the  Labour  party.  They  will  urge  that  the  constitutional 
device  of  the  double  dissolution  ought  not  to  be  used  in  a 
case  where  there  is  no  prospect  of  determining  the  question 
at  issue  as  the  result  of  it.  If  the  Senate,  after  the  dissolution, 
rejects  the  Government's  Bills  again,  the  Constitution 
provides  that  the  Governor-General  may  convene  a  joint 
sitting  of  the  two  Houses,  and  that  if  at  the  joint  sitting 
the  proposed  law  is  affirmed  by  an  absolute  majority  of  the 
total  number,  it  shall  pass.  Will  the  Government  be  likely 
to  secure  an  absolute  majority  to  fulfil  this  condition?  Now, 
assuming  that  at  the  double  dissolution  the  Government 
secured  thirty-nine  seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  fifteen  in  the  Senate — and,  in  the  known  state  of 
public  opinion,  as  geographically  distributed,  that  is  a 
liberal  estimate — whilst  the  Labour  party  secured  thirty-six 
seats  in  the  House  and  twenty-one  in  the  Senate,  the 
Government  would  have  only  fifty- four  votes  at  a  joint 
sitting,  or  two  short  of  an  absolute  majority. 

But  a  joint  session,  though  it  may  dispose  of  the  particular 
measures  in  dispute,  is  not  part  of  the  permanent  machinery 
of  Government  and  cannot  be  reconstituted  except  after 
another  double  dissolution.  It  therefore  fails  to  offer  a 
solution  of  the  problem  of  government  by  Ministry  in  the 
face  of  a  Second  Chamber  irreconcilably  opposed  to  it. 


II.  THE  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ELECTIONS 

THE  fact  that  New  South  Wales  recorded  a  Liberal 
victory  in  May,  1913,  at  the  Federal  elections,  and  a 
Labour  victory,  six  months  later,  at  the  State  elections,  has 
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in  some  quarters  created  considerable  surprise.  There  has 
been  the  usual  batch  of  ex  fostfac to  writers  to  the  Press, 
each  giving  reasons  for  the  Liberal  defeat  and  as  a  rule 
blaming  the  conduct  of  the  Liberal  campaign.  With  that 
fraternity,  however,  the  loser  is  always  wrong.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  commentator  here  and  there  has  let  some  interesting 
daylight  into  the  scene. 

Why  was  it  that  the  Liberal  majority  of  May  became  the 
Labour  majority  of  December?  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  May  appeal  was  a  Federal  one,  and  the 
Federal  Labour  Ministry,  then  in  power,  was  making  its 
second  attempt  to  pass  the  Referendum  proposals — as  fully 
described  in  earlier  numbers  of  THE  ROUND  TABLE.  On  the 
whole  the  referendum  policy  was  not  popular  in  New  South 
Wales,  and  no  doubt  to  some  extent  these  considerations 
affected  adversely  the  votes  for  Labour  candidates. 

In  State  matters  the  Liberal  organization  has  to  some 
extent  lost  popularity  for  awhile.  Its  method  of  selecting 
nominees  has  been  unfortunate,  and  has  led  to  no  little 
internal  dissension.  As  to  policy,  the  criticism  of  Govern- 
ment finance,  however  just,  is  a  course  which  contains  its 
own  dangers  for  the  party  that  bases  its  appeal  to  the 
electors  on  the  need  for  economy.  If  the  Liberals  were  in 
earnest,  their  accession  to  power  must  mean  drastic  re- 
trenchment, which  touches  many  interests  which  find  their 
account  in  a  large  Government  expenditure.  The  average 
voter  is  not  greatly  concerned  about  the  ultimate  good  of  the 
community;  he  is  very  human — not  unnaturally  he  is  apt 
to  look  rather  to  the  purely  personal  aspect.  The  large 
Labour  Government  expenditure,  with  promise  of  further 
like  expenditure,  no  doubt  influenced  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  doubtful  votes. 

It  is  the  Parliament  of  the  State,  rather  than  that  of  the 
Commonwealth,  which  deals  with  those  matters  of  domestic 
concern  which  afford  scope  for  State  enterprise,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  Labour  victory  was  due  in  part  to  the 
support  of  large  numbers  of  persons  who,  though  not  likely 
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to  benefit  directly  by  the  ascendency  of  the  Labour  party, 
still  feel  more  attracted  by  the  humanitarian  schemes  so 
enthusiastically  outlined  by  the  Labour  party  than  by  the 
more  sombre  and  matter-of-fact  proposals  of  the  Liberal 
party.  To  many  of  such  schemes  the  Liberal  leaders  must 
be  hostile;  their  denunciation  of  the  miscarriage  of 
Government  enterprise  is,  of  course,  stimulated  by  their 
distrust  of  such  schemes  in  general.  It  is  easy  to  represent 
their  attitude  as  due  to  the  hostility  or  apathy  of  the  "  capi- 
talistic class." 

The  Labour  platform  on  such  matters  is  undoubtedly 
attractive.  Hospitals  form  a  subject  of  ceaseless  eloquence, 
which  appeals  to  the  uncritical  instinct  of  charity,  and  it 
is  a  plank  of  the  Labour  platform  that  hospitals  are  to  be  the 
special  care  of  a  new  Minister  of  Public  Health.  Again, 
education  is  appreciated  by  all  classes  of  a  democratic 
community.  The  Labour  party's  proposal  to  enable  every 
child,  who  has  the  capacity,  to  go  through  the  primary  and 
secondary  schools,  and  through  the  University  itself,  without 
paying  a  penny  in  fees,  yields  an  alluring  prospect.  It  is  easy 
to  forget  that,  while  all  charges  may  be  abolished,  the 
inevitable  cost  remains  the  same.  There  is  always  the  hope 
that  the  folk  with  more  means  will  be  made  to  pay. 

Again,  the  great  majority  of  electors,  who  are  persons  of 
small  means,  are  painfully  aware  that  rents  have  been  going 
up.  As  to  this  the  Liberal  leaders  pointed  out  that,  with 
the  increased  cost  of  labour  the  value  of  houses,  and  conse- 
quently the  rent,  must  increase.  The  Labour  leaders,  on  the 
other  hand,  denounced  the  rapacious  landlords,  and  assured 
the  electors  that,  if  the  Labour  party  remained  in  power, 
high  rents  would  be  forcibly  reduced.  To  show  that  they 
were  in  earnest  a  "  Fair  Rents  "  Bill  was  introduced  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  session  of  last  Parliament.  Its  critics 
alleged  that,  had  it  been  passed,  it  would  certainly  have  re- 
tarded the  erection  of  new  houses,  and  thus  aggravated 
the  very  trouble  which  it  was  designed  to  overcome.  But  its 
intentions  seemed  good,  and  vast  numbers  of  electors 
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applauded  it  as  a  sincere  and  promising  attempt  to  relieve 
the  poorer  classes  of  part  of  their  burden. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  added  that  Mr  Holman,  the  Labour 
leader,  did  yeoman  service  for  his  party  on  the  hustings. 
He  has  personal  magnetism,  and  a  fine  address,  and  is  well 
endowed  with  that  ingenuity  which  delights  an  audience 
by  turning  an  opponent's  arguments  against  the  opponent's 
own  case. 

What,  then,  is  the  outlook  for  New  South  Wales  poli- 
tically? The  Labour  party  are  firmly  in  power  for  three 
years,  with  a  "  mandate  "  to  carry  out  their  programme. 
What  are  they  likely  to  do  ? 

To  appreciate  the  situation  it  has  to  be  realized  that 
the  Ministry  of  the  day  is  responsible,  incidentally  to  the 
people  as  a  whole,  but  more  directly  to  the  Labour  Parlia- 
mentary Caucus  and  the  Labour  Conference,  the  latter  a 
body  composed  of  Trade  Unionists.  The  Caucus  recently 
selected  the  men  who  were  to  become  Ministers,  the 
Premier,  Mr  Holman,  merely  retaining  the  right  to  appor- 
tion the  portfolios.  The  Conference  makes  up  the  party  pro- 
gramme, and  expects  the  Parliamentary  representatives  to 
adhere  to  the  "  ticket  " — upon  pain  of  permanent  expulsion 
from  the  ranks  for  any  serious  departure. 

The  Labour  party's  "  planks,"  or  profession  of  faith, 
have  already  been  detailed  in  earlier  numbers  of  THE 
ROUND  TABLE;  here  it  need  only  be  said  that  these  tend 
generally  in  the  direction  of  State  Socialism.  Already  the 
Government  has  acquired  brickworks,  joinery  works,  road 
metal  quarries,  a  clothing  factory,  more  recently  a  bakery, 
and  a  factory  of  "  Monier  "  cement  pipes — all  with  the  idea, 
so  far,  of  supplying  only  Government  needs.  No  doubt 
the  movement  in  this  direction  will  be  extended.  As  no  great 
skill  has  so  far  been  shown  in  the  conduct  of  these  businesses, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  taxpayer  will  have  to  provide 
some  of  the  working  expenses.  As  to  institutions,  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Legislative  Council  has  been  decreed  by  the 
Party,  and  the  recent  Labour  Conference  has  before  it 
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various  detailed  schemes  for  securing  the  nomination  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  safe  men  to  overcome  the  natural 
opposition  of  the  Council  to  voting  its  own  extinction. 
Eventually,  however,  it  was  agreed  to  leave  the  procedure  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government. 

No  doubt,  too,  the  expenditure  of  loan  moneys  will  be 
continued  on  a  large  scale,  and  here  the  recent  sudden 
cheapening  of  money  in  London  will  materially  assist  the 
Governments.  Some  public  works  are  urgently  needed,  as, 
for  instance,  the  duplication  of  the  main  railway  lines,  and 
for  this  purpose  expenditure  would  be  quite  justifiable. 
There  are,  too,  a  number  of  new  lines  as  yet  incomplete,  and 
the  sooner  these  are  completed  and  placed  upon  an  earning 
basis  the  better.  A  fairly  large  loan  expenditure  would  be 
justifiable,  and  if  there  were  some  assurance  of  a  sound 
supervision  of  the  wages  distributed  by  Government  there 
would  be  little  to  cause  uneasiness  in  this  connection.  A 
Labour  Ministry,  is,  however,  unfortunately  situated  when 
it  comes  to  a  question  of  demanding  a  fair  day's  work  for  a 
day's  pay.  In  the  present  uneasy  temper  of  the  men,  any 
drastic  action  on  the  part  of  Government  would  be  resented 
most  bitterly. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  balancing  of  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture, the  intentions  of  the  Government  were  declared  by 
Mr  Holman  in  introducing  the  Budget.  They  invoke  a 
substantial  addition  to  the  growing  burdens  of  the  Australian 
taxpayer.  The  income  tax  is  raised  and  will  range  from  8d.  to 
is.  2d.  in  the  pound;  heavy  stamp  duties  are  imposed, 
railway  freights  and  tram  fares  are  increased  to  meet  the 
growing  cost  of  these  services  (a  cost  likely  to  increase 
more  rapidly  with  the  tendency  to  revert  to  political 
management),  a  supertax  of  from  zd.  to  gd.  in  the  pound 
is  to  be  laid  on  the  unimproved  value  of  all  lands  adjacent 
to  a  railway  or  to  the  River  Murray,  and  (following  the 
British  Budget  of  1909)  the  State  takes  7-5-  per  cent  of  the 
surplus  value  on  successive  transfers  of  land.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr  Holman  recognizes  more  clearly  than  many  of  his 
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predecessors  that  a  country  which  relies  so  largely  on 
attracting  capital  from  abroad  cannot  wisely  indulge  in 
special  taxation  of  absentees,  and  his  resolution  in  this 
matter  is  a  proof  of  that  courage  of  which  his  political  career 
has  often  given  evidence. 

The  present  Labour  Ministry,  with  the  exception  of  two 
members  recently  added,  have  now  been  in  office  three  years, 
and  have  learnt  some  of  that  moderation  which  as  a  rule 
grows  with  responsibility.  If  they  were  left  to  their  own 
devices,  it  is  quite  likely  that  they  would  not  attempt  any 
very  revolutionary  changes.  The  uncertain  factor  in  the 
situation  is  how  far  they  will  find  it  necessary,  or  expedient, 
to  submit  to  the  direction  of  the  Trades  Hall  and  the 
Labour  Conference.  It  is  indeed  quite  on  the  cards  that 
differences  between  Ministers  and  these  dominating 
outside  bodies,  or  between  Ministers  and  the  Parliamentary 
caucus,  may  yet  develop,  and  such  differences  might  con- 
ceivably cause  a  split  within  the  party.  These  are,  however, 
mere  conjectures,  and  it  is  as  yet  rather  early  in  the  day  to 
probe  so  far  into  the  future. 


III.  LAND  SETTLEMENT  IN  VICTORIA 

THE  Report  of  a  sub-committee  of  the  Victorian 
Cabinet  on  the  administration  of  the  Closer  Settlement 
Acts  (which  control  settlement  in  repurchased  estates,  with 
the  exception  of  those  acquired  for  irrigation  purposes)  was 
presented  to  Parliament  shortly  before  the  close  of  the 
session  in  February.  The  pessimistic  tone  of  the  Report  in 
regard  to  the  progress  of  settlement  is  in  the  main  confirmed 
by  the  admissions  of  the  members  of  the  Board  which 
administer  the  Acts,  and  appears  to  be  justified  by  the 
summary  of  the  financial  operations  contained  in  the 
Appendices  to  the  Report.  The  general  impression  is  that 
another  costly  failure  must  be  added  to  the  list  of  State- 
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directed  schemes  which  have  been  carried  out  with  the 
acquiescence,  if  not  with  the  approval,  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  electors  of  the  Commonwealth.  With  the  gradual 
expansion  of  agricultural  production,  which  began  about 
twenty  years  ago,  it  was  recognized  that  much  of  the  best 
and  most  easily  accessible  land  had  been  sold  in  large  areas, 
and  that  this  land,  while  devoted  solely  to  the  merino  sheep, 
was  yielding  small  returns  and  supporting  a  small  population 
compared  with  its  possibilities  under  any  suitable  system  of 
cultivation.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  widespread  desire 
to  provide  some  check  to  the  tendency  for  estates  to  accu- 
mulate in  the  hands  of  a  hereditary  plutocracy.  The  success 
of  the  initial  compulsory  purchases  and  subsequent  sub- 
divisions in  New  Zealand  in  the  'nineties  paved  the  way  for 
legislation  on  similar  lines  in  most  of  the  Australian  States. 
It  was  at  first  anticipated  that  the  chief  difficulty  would  be 
to  induce  the  owners  of  suitable  property  to  part  with  their 
land.  The  experience  of  Victoria  is  that  the  land  may  be 
easily  obtained  without  resorting  to  the  compulsory  clauses 
of  the  Act,  but  that  the  State  organization  fails  to  secure  the 
right  class  of  settlers. 

In  order  to  grasp  the  present  position  it  is  necessary 
to  recapitulate  briefly  the  history  of  this  phase  of  land 
settlement  in  Victoria.  Closer  Settlement  was  originally 
provided  for  in  the  Land  Acts  of  1898  and  1901.  The 
present  machinery  for  the  administration  of  the  Act  and  for 
compulsory  purchase  was  enacted  in  1904,  but  there  have 
been  extensions  of  the  scope  of  the  Act  and  modifications 
in  its  details  almost  yearly  since  that  date.  Land  repurchased 
by  the  State  under  these  Acts  is  sold  to  the  settlers  at  the 
cost  of  purchase,  plus  the  cost  of  roads  and  other  necessary 
improvements.  Payment  is  usually  spread  over  thirty- two 
years,  payments  being  at  the  rate  of  4!  per  cent  interest  on 
the  balance  of  the  purchase  money  and  ii  per  cent  sinking 
fund.  In  order  to  guard  against  the  land  ever  again  forming 
part  of  a  large  estate  the  title  is  issued  only  after  twelve 
years,  and  then  subject  to  certain  permanent  conditions. 
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These  include  personal  residence  during  eight  months  each 
year,  and  sale  or  transfer  only  to  an  "  approved  "  pur- 
chaser. "  Approved "  practically  means  that  the  future 
purchaser  must  not  possess  any  other  real  estate  in  Vic- 
toria. The  object  of  the  Act  was,  therefore,  to  establish  a 
permanent  resident  class  of  small  farmers.  The  ideas  of  our 
legislators  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  small " 
have  shown  steady  expansion.  At  first  the  farms  were  not  to 
exceed  .£1,000,  in  unimproved  value,  but  this  was  soon 
increased  to  £1,500.  At  present  the  limit  is  £2,500,  but  the 
Report  of  the  sub-committee  recommends  a  further  increase 
to  £3,000  at  the  discretion  of  the  Closer  Settlement  Board. 
Repurchased  land  may  be  subdivided  into  workmen's  homes 
of  allotments  not  exceeding  £100  in  value,  and  agricultural 
labourers'  allotments  not  exceeding  £200  in  value.  Suburban 
allotments  may  also  be  provided  for  clerks  and  other  business 
employes  whose  earnings  do  not  exceed  £5  per  week.  In  ad- 
dition to  finding  the  land,  the  State  finances  the  settlers 
by  a  very  liberal  system  of  advances.  Thus  the  Board  may 
make  a  loan  at  5  per  cent  interest  to  the  extent  of  60  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  the  improvements  on  any  allotment  in  order 
to  enable  a  settler  to  pay  his  other  creditors.  So  also  the 
Board  may  erect  houses,  fencing  or  other  improvements,  the 
sum  so  advanced  being  repayable  in  forty  half-yearly  instal- 
ments. At  the  most  a  deposit  of  one-fifth  of  the  cost  of  such 
improvement  is  required  from  the  settler.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  restrictions  with  which  the  title 
is  encumbered  the  conditions  are  very  favourable  for  the  man 
with  no  resources  except  his  labour.  The  original  intention 
was  to  confine  the  operations  of  the  Board  to  large  estates, 
but  power  was  subsequently  granted  to  finance  approved 
purchases — made  jointly  by  five  or  more  individuals  who 
wished  to  settle  on  an  estate,  and  this  provision  has  been 
extended  until  a  single  purchaser  may  make  his  bargain 
with  a  vendor  and  the  Board  may  at  its  discretion  finance 
the  matter. 

According  to  the  Report,  between  1900  and  June  30, 
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1913,  the  purchases  comprised  468,188  acres  at  a  total  cost 
of  £3,169,731  or  £6  155.  3d.  per  acre.  This  land  was  sub- 
divided into  3,376  allotments,  of  which  3,001  are  occupied, 
and  375  vacant.  Of  the  total  number  of  allotments  2,287 
are  farms,  and  the  remainder  residential  blocks.  Of  the 
farms  283,  or  one  in  eight,  are  vacant.  Of  the  3,001  settlers 
there  were  1,408,  or  nearly  one  half,  in  arrears  in  June  last, 
the  amount  of  the  arrears  being  £125,277.  The  proportion 
which  this  sum  bears  to  the  total  amount  due  on  the  above 
date  is  not  given  in  the  Report,  but  from  an  analysis  of  the 
tables  it  appears  to  be  more  than  25  per  cent.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  past  ten  years  have  been  a  period  of 
unprecedented  general  prosperity  these   results  are  very 
disappointing.  The  sub-committee  attributes  the  failure 
to  two  chief  factors,  the  almost  exclusive  purchase  of  wheat- 
growing  land  to  the  exclusion  of  estates  in  dairy-farming 
districts,  and  the  inadequate  sizes  of  the  allotments.  There 
are  a  number  of  subsidiary  causes,  but  these  are  said  to  be 
the  controlling  ones,  and  the  complete  cessation  of  all 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  in 
the  financial  year  1912-13  there  were  only  eight  farm  allot- 
ments thrown  open  for  competition. 

A  wider  view  of  the  conditions  surrounding  agricultural 
settlement  in  Australia  leads  one  to  attribute  the  failure  to 
causes  which  are  hardly  noticed  in  the  Report,  but  which 
completely  dominate  the  future  of  successful  work.  These  are: 

(1)  The  high  price  of  land  in  Victoria,  as  compared  with 
the  adjoining  States. 

(2)  The  failure  to  adopt  up-to-date  methods  in  order  to 
earn  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the  capital  sunk  in  each 
farm. 

(3)  The  practical  restriction  of  the  applicants  to  the  ranks 
of  men  with  poor  qualifications  for  the  task  they  are  under- 
taking. 

As  to  (i),  the  land,  roughly  speaking,  has  cost  nearly 
twice  as  much  per  acre  in  Victoria  as  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  three  times  as  much  as  in  Queensland. 
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The  following  particulars  are  taken  from  the  Commonwealth 
Tear  Book  (No.  6),  page  295: 

TOTAL  AREAS  ACQUIRED  AND  ALLOTTED  UP  TO 
JUNE  30,  1912 


Particulars 

N.S.W. 

Victoria 

Queensland 

S.  Australia 

Area  acquired,  acres 

676,438 

515,604 

664,363 

619469 

Purchasing  price 

^535.79^ 

£3,721,485 

£*,7*3>ri$ 

£1,889,444 

Farms,  etc.,  allotted 

No.    . 

1,485 

3.354 

2,354 

'.744 

Acres 

673,610 

478.573 

570.499 

529,014 

The  figures  for  Victoria  include  land  resumed  for  irriga- 
tion purposes,  and  therefore  differ  from  those  supplied  by 
the  Cabinet  Sub-Committee.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  average 
price  per  acre  is  £j  43.,  and  that  the  corresponding  prices 
for  the  other  States  are:  New  South  Wales,  £3  i8s.; 
Queensland,  £2  IDS.;  and  South  Australia,  £3  2S.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  problem  of  Closer  Settlement  in  Victoria 
involves  the  obtaining  of  returns  sufficient  to  pay  interest 
and  sinking  fund  on  nearly  twice  the  capital  sunk  in  the  same 
area  of  land  in  either  of  the  adjoining  States.  The  high  price 
of  land  in  Victoria  attests  agricultural  progress  and  pros- 
perity, a  more  comfortable  climate,  and  less  arduous  con- 
ditions of  social  life  than  in  the  wider  spaces  of  the  Northern 
States ;  but  it  is  the  main  factor  which  militates  against  the 
success  of  Government  schemes. 

As  to  (2),  in  Australia,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world, 
there  are  few  farmers  who  make  any  attempt  to  obtain 
interest  on  the  capital  value  of  their  holdings.  The  change 
from  patriarchal  to  capitalistic  methods  is  not  yet  com- 
plete. The  land  now  selling  at  £7  per  acre  was  originally 
bought  from  the  Crown  for  not  more  than  .£1,  the  payments 
being  spread  over  twenty  years  without  interest.  This  land 
cost  the  farmer  very  little  beyond  his  labour.  It  easily 
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provided  the  progress  payments  and  sustenance  for  his  family, 
and  with  the  general  rise  in  land  values  he  has  become  a 
moderately  wealthy  man  if  he  cares  to  sell  out.  Meanwhile 
he  has  not  been  troubled  about  interest  and  sinking  fund, 
because  there  has  been  no  need  for  him  to  regard  the  matter 
from  the  strict  business  point  of  view.  He  has  united  in  his 
own  person  the  easy-going  landlord  (who  cares  nothing 
about  the  money  his  farm  ought  in  theory  to  have  earned 
every  year)  and  the  defaulting  tenant  (who  makes  no  effort 
to  pay  it).  The  new  men,  however,  are  under  a  new  system, 
and  the  half-yearly  payments  must  be  made  with  regularity. 
High  priced  land  must  not  be  allowed  to  lie  idle,  and  the 
peculiarity  of  the  incidence  of  our  rainfall  makes  cultivation 
necessary,  if  the  most  is  to  be  secured  from  the  land.  But 
Australians  have  grown  up  in  a  tradition  of  grazing  over  wide 
areas,  and  are  reluctant  to  alter  their  methods  to  meet  the 
new  conditions  of  settlement.  The  combination  of  wheat  and 
fat  lambs  produces,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  six  times  the 
returns  obtainable  from  the  same  land  by  grazing  alone.  But 
it  involves  more  capital  to  provide  the  stock  and  equipment, 
greater  activity  to  do  the  right  thing  in  the  details  of  the 
year's  work  at  exactly  the  right  time,  and  experience  in  our 
special  conditions  of  agriculture.  The  price  of  suitable  land 
has  in  many  districts  risen  from  £4.  to  £12  per  acre  during 
the  present  century,  and  there  is  nothing  inflated  in  these 
values.  It  is  felt  that  the  combination  of  sheep  and  wheat  is 
a  permanent  one,  that  the  fertility  of  the  land  and  the  grade 
of  the  produce  may  be  progressively  increased  from  year  to 
year,  and  that  the  value  of  the  export  products  is  more 
secure  than  most  commodities  on  the  world's  markets. 
Closer  Settlement  in  Victoria  is,  therefore,  a  safe  under- 
taking if  the  right  man  can  be  found. 

As  to  (3),  with  cheap  land  suitable  for  wheat  and  sheep 
in  New  South  Wales,  large  numbers  of  Victorian  farmers 
have  sold  out  and  gone  north.  It  is  recognized  that  a  new 
home  must  be  built  up  in  new  surroundings,  but  all  disad- 
vantages are  more  than  balanced  by  the  fact  that  the  new 
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farm  will  be  three  or  four  times  the  size  of  the  old  one.  This 
is  one  reason  why  the  area  under  wheat  in  New  South  Wales 
has  risen  from  1,990,000  to  3,136,000  acres  in  the  past  four 
years.  The  new  agriculturist  is  not  dismayed  by  the  poor 
yields  that  were  obtained  before  proper  methods  of  wheat- 
growing  were  evolved,  and  anticipates  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining very  remunerative  results  on  a  rainfall  of  twelve 
inches  and  upwards.  In  many  cases  one  man  will  do  all  the 
work  involved  in  the  cultivation  and  handling  of  a  4,000 
bushel  crop,  with  no  assistance  whatever  except  at  harvest. 
Such  men,  representing  usually  the  second  and  third 
generations  of  Australian  farmers,  are  certain  to  succeed. 
Evidence  given  before  the  Dominions  Royal  Commission 
during  its  recent  visit  to  Australia  will  serve  to  illustrate 
this  point.  A  land  agent  engaged  in  the  private  subdivision 
of  such  properties  stated  that  all  his  purchasers  had  done 
exceedingly  well.  "  I  say  that  because  not  one  block  has 
fallen  back  into  my  hands  and  I  have  never  had  to  foreclose 
or  to  send  a  lawyer's  letter  to  any  individual  who  has  bought 
land  from  me.  I  have  dealt  with  450,000  acres  in  about  the 
last  nine  years."  It  is  well  known  that  the  past  six  years  have 
been  a  period  of  remarkable  activity  in  the  number  of 
estates,  both  large  and  small,  which  have  changed  hands, 
and  also  in  the  prices  paid  for  the  land.  The  increase  of  77 
per  cent  in  the  exports  of  Australian  primary  products 
(other  than  minerals  and  specie)  during  the  past  nine  years 
is  an  indication  of  the  higher  pressure  at  which  the  land  is 
being  worked,  and  it  is  chiefly  due  to  the  activity  of  the  men 
who  know  all  about  growing  wheat  and  handling  sheep. 
That  the  man  is  the  chief  factor  in  this  case  is  clear  from 
the  history  of  the  first  two  estates  subdivided  in  Victoria 
in  1900.  At  that  time  .£1,000  was  the  maximum  value  of  the 
allotment,  and  the  men  on  the  wheat-growing  estate 
received  300  acres  each,  and  those  on  the  general  farming 
land  only  150  acres.  Yet,  although  the  values  of  the  allot- 
ments were  the  lowest  of  any  settled  under  the  Acts,  these 
are  the  only  two  estates  on  which  the  progress  payments 
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have  been  uniformly  kept  up  to  date.  Of  108  settlers  there 
are  only  two  who  are  in  arrears,  the  amount  owing  being 
.£88  out  of  total  payments  to  date  of  .£84,000.  The  explana- 
tion is  that  these  were  subdivided  before  the  exodus  from 
Victoria  set  in.  They  were  taken  up  by  the  sons  of  local 
farmers,  and  with  the  right  class  of  men  the  small  area  is  no 
bar  to  success,  although,  of  course,  such  men  prefer  larger 
farms  if  they  can  get  them. 

A  survey  of  the  trend  of  settlement  in  recent  years  con- 
firms this  opinion,  because  with  our  increasing  production 
there  is  a  steady  reduction  in  the  average  size  of  the  holding. 
There  are  198,000  holdings  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  of 
these  90,000  are  farms  of  less  than  100  acres  in  extent.  In 
eight  years  the  number  of  holdings  in  Victoria  under  200 
acres  in  extent  has  increased  from  25,943  to  36,004  or  by  38 
per  cent.  During  these  years,  the  smaller  the  size  of  the 
holding,  the  more  rapidly  have  the  numbers  increased.  Thus, 
farms  under  fifty  acres  have  increased  by  47  per  cent,  under 
100  acres  by  42  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the 
numbers  of  holdings  between  1,000  and  2,500  acres  each 
have  been  nearly  stationary,  there  has  been  a  remarkable 
reduction  in  the  number  of  those  with  larger  areas.  The 
following  table  shows  how  rapidly  the  large  estate  is 
vanishing  and  with  it  the  class  of  men  who  prefer  to  accumu- 
late land  for  its  own  sake  when  high  prices  can  be  realized 
by  subdividing  it: 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  HOLDINGS  IN  VICTORIA 
(Private  lands  and  Crown  lands  combined) 


Size  of  Holding 

No.  in  1905 

No.  in  1913 

5,000  to  10,000  acres    . 
10,000  to  20,000  „         ... 

309 

1  80 

277 
1  20 

20,000  to  50,000  „         ... 
50,000  and  upwards 

121 

23 

41 
4 
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So  great  has  been  the  demand  for  capable  men  to  take 
charge  of  all  kinds  of  farms,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  for 
a  man  who  is  known  in  the  district  to  find  landowners  eager 
to  start  him  on  the  share  system.  Such  a  man  in  the  course 
of  half  a  dozen  years  is  in  a  position  to  buy  a  farm  of  his 
own.  He  does  not  come  to  the  Government,  because  he  can 
do  better  in  dealing  with  private  vendors.  The  sole  advan- 
tages of  Government  subdivision  are  long  terms  and  an 
indulgent  landlord.  The  disadvantages  are  relatively  dear 
land,  an  encumbered  title,  and  many  petty  annoyances  from 
State  officials  which  are  set  out  in  detail  in  the  sub-com- 
mittee's Report.  Private  vendors  usually  give  ten  years' 
terms  with  the  option  of  paying  off  at  any  time,  and  in 
practice  the  farm  is  usually  clear  in  about  five  years.  The 
action  of  Parliament  in  continually  offering  more  liberal 
terms,  in  order  to  bolster  up  settlers  who  are  falling  in 
arrears,  has  an  unsettling  effect  on  the  best  men  who  have 
been  able  to  pay  their  way.  They  naturally  have  a  sense  of 
injustice  and  see  no  reason  why  they  should  continue  to 
work  hard  when  their  defaulting  neighbour  has  a  sympa- 
thetic member  of  Parliament  to  plead  for  the  suspension 
of  all  penalties  under  the  Act. 

The  action  of  the  essentially  popular  legislation  against 
monopolies  has  convinced  the  large  landowner  that  he  has 
no  sacred  rights  either  in  regard  to  possession  or  exemption 
from  taxation.  There  is  no  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  either 
the  State  or  Federal  Land  Tax.  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments are  equally  ready  to  build  cool  stores,  open  a  coal 
mine,  or  run  a  line  of  steamships  whenever  any  such  measure 
appears  necessary.  The  subdivision  of  estates  is,  therefore, 
on  the  whole,  a  purely  business  proposition,  with  practically 
no  sentiment  about  it.  On  the  other  hand,  re-accumulation 
of  subdivided  properties  is  most  unlikely  to  occur,  because 
the  amount  of  capital  required  is  very  great,  and  we  have 
seen  that  under  the  new  conditions  this  capital  must  earn 
its  own  interest.  If  it  does  not  do  so,  the  estate  will  soon 
be  once  more  subdivided.  The  difficulty  of  successful 
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management  will  probably  keep  the  wheat  and  the  dairy 
farm  at  moderate  areas,  while  the  demand  for  small  farms 
will  cause  still  further  subdivision  in  all  districts  with  a 
rainfall  of  more  than  twenty  inches.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that,  in  Victoria,  Government  interference  has  done  its  work 
by  demonstrating  that  the  State  recognizes  its  responsibilities 
and  is  prepared  to  act,  but  that,  with  the  spontaneous  disap- 
pearance of  the  large  estate,  the  encumbered  title  makes  it 
hopeless  for  the  State  to  compete  with  private  methods  of 
subdivision.  It  is  fair  to  add,  however,  that  land  settlement 
schemes  by  the  State  appear  to  have  been  more  successful 
in  some  of  the  other  States  mainly  perhaps  because  the 
price  of  land  has  been  lower. 
Australia.  March,  1914. 
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I.  THE  INDEMNITY  BILL  AND  POLITICAL  PARTIES 

^  I  ^HE  Fourth  Session  of  the  Union  Parliament  was 
A  opened  on  January  30.  When  the  House  of  Assembly 
adjourned  on  April  9  for  a  fortnight's  Easter  vacation,  its 
time  had  been  almost  wholly  occupied  in  the  consideration 
of  two  measures  arising  out  of  the  industrial  upheavals  of 
July  and  January.  These  measures  were  the  Indemnity 
Bill  and  the  Railways  and  Harbours  Strike  and  Service 
Amendment  Bill.  The  Indemnity  Bill,  which  was  introduced 
on  February  2,  passed  the  second  reading  by  ninety-five 
votes  to  eleven  on  February  24,  the  third  reading  by  seventy 
votes  to  twelve  on  March  10,  and  finally  received  the 
Governor-General's  assent  on  March  19  in  the  form,  in  all 
essentials,  in  which  it  was  first  introduced.  The  Railway 
Strike  Bill,  after  undergoing  fundamental  modifications  of 
principle,  passed  through  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  has 
also  received  the  Governor-General's  assent.  In  the  debates 
on  these  two  Bills  the  circumstances  and  the  causes  of  the 
two  strikes,  and  in  particular  the  action  of  the  Government 
in  January  in  proclaiming  Martial  Law  and  in  deporting 
citizens  of  the  Union  without  trial,  were  exhaustively 
considered. 

The  industrial  troubles  of  the  last  nine  months,  the 

application   of  Martial   Law  and   the   deportations   were 

reviewed  in  an  article  on  "  The  South  African  Strike  "  in 

the  March  number  of  THE  ROUND  TABLE.  The  writer 
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showed  that  the  economic  basis  of  society  in  South  Africa 
is  the  unskilled  labour  of  the  native,  and  that  the  white 
working-man  is  mainly  limited  to  supervisory  positions.  He 
explained  that  the  strike-leaders  were  not  Trade  Unionists 
but  advanced  Syndicalists,  armed  with  the  instruments 
for  violence  and  sabotage — dynamite  and  motor  transport — 
which  modern  science  has  perfected  for  the  unruly.  He 
emphasized  the  revolutionary  danger  of  the  general  strike 
in  a  land  where  black  outnumbers  white  by  four  to  one,  and 
its  predestined  failure  where  the  industrial  system  trains  a 
reserve  of  "  blacklegs  "  and  the  state  as  a  whole  stands  firm. 
These  are  incontrovertible  facts,  of  which  he  who  runs  may 
read  the  established  proof  in  the  reports  of  the  Witwaters- 
rand  Disturbances  and  the  Economic  Commissions,  and 
in  General  Smuts's  speech  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Indemnity  Bill.  No  further  general  account  of  these  matters 
is  necessary.  It  may  be  of  interest,  however,  to  set  forth 
more  fully  the  attitude  of  parties  and  individuals  on  certain 
points  and  to  examine  the  effect  of  the  Government's  action 
on  party  divisions. 

The  mobilization  of  the  Defence  forces  and  the  pro- 
clamation of  Martial  Law  were  measures  supported  by 
almost  every  section  of  public  opinion  which  was  not 
pledged  to  the  Labour  Party.  By  the  Labour  party  they 
were  denounced  with  bitter  invective  as  the  tyrannies  of  an 
autocratic  Government  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  capi- 
talist oppressors  of  the  working  class.  General  Smuts's 
allegation  of  a  Syndicalist  conspiracy  was  countered  with 
the  charge  of  a  Government  conspiracy  to  suppress  Trade 
Unionism.  The  nine  deported  leaders  were  clothed  in 
white  raiment  and  hailed  as  good  husbands,  fast  friends 
and  law-abiding  citizens.  One  of  them  was  shown  to  have 
been  for  years  an  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Labour  party. 
Grotesque  as  this  attitude  may  seem  to  anyone  with  the 
smallest  knowledge  of  the  true  facts,  it  was  the  only  one 
which  the  party  could  consistently  adopt.  Mr  Andrews, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Labour  party,  has  repeatedly,  both  in 
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the  House  and  on  the  platform,  expressed  his  adherence 
to  the  Syndicalist  creed.  Mr  Madeley  and  Mr  Haggar 
toiled  indefatigably  for  some  days  in  January  in  an  attempt 
to  bring  the  Cape  Town  railwaymen  out  on  strike,  them- 
selves secure  against  arrest  in  the  imperfections  of  the  Cape 
law.  Mr  Creswell,  the  leader  of  the  Parliamentary  party, 
favours  constitutional  methods.  But  constitutional  methods 
held  no  lure  for  those  who  enforced  mob  rule  in  July,  and 
Mr  Creswell  was  swept  on  by  the  flood  tide  of  violence. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  part  they  had  themselves 
played  in  the  struggle  left  the  Labour  party  no  option  as 
to  their  course  in  Parliament.  In  their  general  case  they 
were  supported  only  by  an  independent  Nationalist  from 
the  Orange  Free  State  and  by  a  Natal  Unionist  who  has 
drifted  from  orthodox  through  advanced  Unionism  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  cross  benches. 

But  the  Indemnity  Bill  did  not  merely  propose  to 
indemnify  the  Government  for  all  acts  committed  in  good 
faith  under  Martial  Law;  it  also  declared  that  the  nine 
men  deported  by  the  Government  should  be  deemed  to  be 
prohibited  immigrants  if  they  at  any  time  returned  to  the 
Union.  This  deportation  clause  placed  many  members 
of  the  House  in  a  curious  dilemma.  They  approved  of  the 
proclamation  of  Martial  Law,  but  they  condemned  the 
deportations.  If  they  voted  for  the  Bill  as  a  whole,  they 
were  voting  for  deportation  without  trial;  if  they  voted 
against  it,  they  were  refusing  indemnity  for  acts  which 
they  supported.  Different  minds  found  different  inter- 
pretations of  what  to  all  seemed  an  "  obvious  duty."  Some 
voted  for  the  second  reading,  others  followed  Mr  Merriman 
in  the  "  manly  course  "  of  walking  out,  while  Mr  Patrick 
Duncan,  Mr  Hugh  Wyndham  and  Mr  Alexander  swelled 
the  minority,  of  eight,  of  whom  six  were  Labour  members, 
to  eleven. 

The  dilemma  was  more  serious  for  parties  than  for 
individuals.  Among  the  Opposition  such  strong  differences 
of  opinion  were  found  to  exist  with  regard  to  the  deporta- 
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tions  that  the  Unionist  leader  decided  to  give  individual 
members  the  widest  latitude.  The  majority  of  the  party 
supported  the  Government,  but  the  deportations  were 
denounced  by  a  vigorous  minority,  led  by  Mr  Jagger  and 
Mr  Patrick  Duncan.  Sir  Thomas  Smartt  considered  the 
deportations  a  gross  blunder,  but  voted  for  the  whole  Bill 
on  the  ground  that  the  prospect  of  the  return  of  the 
deportees  was  intolerable. 

On  the  Government  side,  Mr  Merriman  led  the  attack 
on  the  deportation  clause,  and  in  Committee  he  moved 
for  the  omission  of  that  part  of  the  clause  which  declared 
the  men  to  be  prohibited  immigrants.  His  amendment  was 
rejected  by  seventy- two  votes  to  twenty-seven.  Mr  Merri- 
man's  opposition  surprised  no  one,  least  of  all,  perhaps, 
the  Government.  In  the  guise  of  "  a  humble  musket-bearer 
in  the  ranks,"  he  has  always  exercised  a  freedom  of  speech 
and  an  independence  of  judgment  such  as  no  general 
officer  in  the  field  could  assume  towards  his  leader.  His 
own  position  as  an  individualist  has  not  been  challenged,  but 
the  number  of  his  personal  adherents  amongst  the  Cape 
members  has  dwindled,  and  in  the  division  on  the  depor- 
tation clause  he  was  followed  across  the  floor  of  the  house 
by  only  one  of  his  former  supporters.  The  Hertzogites 
voted  for  Mr  Merriman's  amendment  in  Committee. 
General  Hertzog  in  July,  and  Mr  Fremantle  in  January 
had  used  language  which  suggested  that  their  sympathies 
were  with  the  strikers  against  the  Government,  and  in  his 
second  reading  speech  General  Smuts  had  exposed  with 
contemptuous  sarcasm  the  conflict  between  the  patriotic 
principles  professed  by  the  new  party  and  the  action  of 
its  leader  during  a  national  crisis.  The  Botha-Hertzog 
quarrel  thus  became  a  subsidiary  motif  during  the  debate. 
The  more  modern  weapons  in  the  armoury  of  Ministerialist 
invective  were  turned  against  the  cross  benches,  but  a  few 
barbed  shafts  for  the  rebellious  Free  Staters  were  always 
in  reserve. 

The  Indemnity  Bill  made  a  clean  cut  through  party 
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divisions  in  the  House.  Except  on  the  deportation  clause, 
the  Government  and  the  Opposition  formed  a  solid 
majority  against  the  cross  benches.  The  old  threadbare 
controversies  were  discarded  and  a  national  issue  took  their 
place,  with  the  inevitable  regrouping  of  parties  on  more 
natural  lines.  In  the  country  the  change  is  even  more 
sweeping.  Whilst  the  debates  on  the  Indemnity  Bill  were 
proceeding,  a  general  election  for  the  Transvaal  Provincial 
Council  was  held.  Labour  candidates  were  returned  for 
every  constituency  on  the  Witwatersrand  except  two,  and 
for  three  of  the  four  Pretoria  seats.  In  the  new  Council  of 
forty-five  members,  the  Labour  party  has  a  majority  of 
one  over  Nationalists  and  Unionists  combined,  and  the 
Unionist  representation  is  reduced  to  two  members.  Very 
shortly  afterwards  at  a  by-election  at  Liesbeek,  a  Cape 
Town  division,  a  Labour  candidate  was  returned  to  the 
House  of  Assembly  by  a  large  majority. 

These  striking  results  were  widely  regarded  as  the  fulfi- 
ment  of  certain  gloomy  prophecies  which  had  been  made  in 
the  Assembly.  Many  opponents  of  the  deportations  had 
asserted,  not  merely  that  they  violated  every  principle  of 
justice,  but  that  they  were  unnecessary  and  impolitic. 
They  argued  that  the  leaders  had  demonstrated  their  own 
criminal  incompetence  to  the  workmen  whom  they  had 
deluded,  and  that  time  and  the  sound  sense  of  the  rank  and 
file  would  have  stripped  them  of  the  poor  rags  of  authority 
in  which  they  were  still  clothed.  Deportation  had  made 
martyrs  of  failures  and  outcasts  and  ensured  a  discredited 
Labour  party  of  the  support  of  every  outraged  lover  of 
freedom.  Though  the  strike  and  the  deportations  were 
entirely  outside  the  sphere  of  the  Provincial  Council,  they 
were,  in  fact,  made  the  sole  issue  in  the  elections.  At 
election  meetings  and  in  the  Press,  allusion  was  scarcely 
made  to  provincial  matters;  the  voter  and  the  candidate 
were  either  against  the  deportations  or  for  them,  and  no 
further  information  was  asked  for  or  given.  Unionist  can- 
didates were  clearly  at  a  disadvantage.  The  leader  of  the 
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party  in  the  Union  Parliament  had  resolved  "  not  to  make 
the  Indemnity  Bill  a  party  question."  There  is  a  certain 
ambiguity  in  the  phrase.  An  Opposition  may  often,  in  mat- 
ters of  national  importance  or  of  a  non-controversial  nature, 
abandon  its  conventional  function  of  opposing  the  Govern- 
ment and  eliminate  party  issues.  When  an  Opposition  goes 
further  and  confesses  that  on  a  question  of  the  widest 
immediate  interest  it  can  have  no  opinion  as  a  party,  though 
we  may  applaud  the  concession  to  the  individual  con- 
science, the  danger  to  the  party  organization  is  apparent. 
It  was  in  vain  that  most  of  the  Unionist  candidates  on  the 
Witwatersrand  protested  their  abhorrence  of  the  depor- 
tations ;  an  organized  body  of  hecklers  was  always  ready 
with  the  awkward  question  why  the  party  leader  had  voted 
for  them  in  Parliament.  A  party  united  either  for  or  against 
the  deportations  might  have  saved  some  seats,  but  division 
at  the  polls  spells  disaster. 

The  deportations,  however,  were  not  the  real  cause  of 
the  Labour  successes;  they  were  only  the  immediate 
occasion  of  them.  The  full  explanation  of  the  change 
lies  far  deeper.  The  Labour  party  is  no  mushroom  growth 
of  a  night.  It  has  organized  strenuously  during  three  years. 
A  year  ago,  before  any  industrial  trouble  was  foreseen,  an 
official  organ  of  the  party  in  Johannesburg  stated  that 
Labour  would  have  twenty-three  representatives  in  the 
next  Transvaal  Provincial  Council.  The  forecast  was  con- 
sidered extravagant,  but  informed  opinion  admitted  that 
the  party  would  gain  many  seats.  This  view  was  based  on 
general  considerations  of  the  trend  of  party  development. 
At  the  Union  elections  in  1910  the  education  policy  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  initiated  by  General  Hertzog  had  raised 
the  racial  question  as  an  election  issue.  Even  at  that  time, 
however,  the  British  vote  was  already  split  and  the  Labour 
party  had  gained  a  foothold  on  the  Witwatersrand.  But 
labour  questions  were  not  at  the  moment  prominently 
before  men's  minds.  The  spectre  of  racialism  dominated 
the  political  stage.  For  four  years  that  ghostly  figure  has 
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grown  slowly  more  impalpable,  till  "like  the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  vision  "  it  is  now  dissolved  and  "  leaves  not  a 
rack  behind."  But  it  was  not  by  the  dismissal  of  General 
Hertzog  that  racialism  was  dispelled.  It  was  occulted  from 
the  view  by  a  simple  shifting  of  the  scene.  Forces  long  at 
work  revealed  their  tardy  effects.  Men  were  reminded  that 
the  Witwatersrand  was  primarily  an  industrial  and  not  a 
racial  society.  The  ravages  of  miner's  phthisis  came  to 
light,  unrest  developed  in  the  mines  and  on  the  railways, 
and  nine  months  ago  we  saw  the  beginnings  of  an  industrial 
revolution.  The  whole  grounds  of  opposition  were  changed, 
and  the  Unionist  vote  in  Parliament  was  cast  more  and 
more  frequently  for  the  Government.  Is  it,  then,  surprising 
that  all  the  scattered  forces  of  discontent  which  exist 
wherever  a  Government  is  firmly  established  in  power, 
should  combine  to  transfer  the  task  of  Opposition  from  one 
party  to  another? 

The  growth  of  the  Labour  party  must  have  the  most 
far-reaching  consequences.  Already  it  threatens  the  exis- 
tence of  the  Provincial  Council  system.  The  Provincial 
Councils  were  admittedly  a  compromise,  and  experience 
has  shown  that  they  are  unsuited  to  the  permanent  needs 
of  the  country.  It  was  hoped  that  extreme  party  divisions 
would  not  appear;  the  Executive,  therefore,  follows  the 
form  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  and  cannot  be  dismissed 
by  the  Council.  In  the  new  Transvaal  Council  the  Labour 
majority  have  already  carried  Ordinances  and  resolutions 
transferring  the  powers  of  the  Administrator  and  his 
Executive  to  Select  Committees  of  the  Council.  These 
measures  are  generally  considered  to  be  ultra  vires  under  the 
South  Africa  Act,  and  a  conflict  between  the  Union  Govern- 
ment and  the  Provincial  Council  will  be  difficult  to  avoid. 
The  central  authority  cannot  abdicate  responsibility  for 
the  form  of  the  subordinate  Councils,  and  the  action  of  the 
Labour  party  in  the  Transvaal  will  inevitably  give  rise  to  a 
widespread  demand  for  a  revision  of  the  whole  Provincial 
Council  system. 
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Of  more  immediate  interest  is  the  effect  of  the  Labour 
movement  on  Union  politics.  A  General  Election  for  the 
Union  must  take  place  in   1915.  It  is  unlikely  that  the 
Unionist  party  will  regain  many  seats  in  the  Transvaal. 
At  a  Congress  of  the  Transvaal  branch  of  the  party,  which 
was  held  in  Johannesburg  during  the  Easter  recess,  resolu- 
tions were  passed  calling  on  the  party  in  Parliament  to 
practise  a  more  aggressive  opposition  to  the  Government. 
Aggression,  however,  to  be  impressive  must  be  spontaneous. 
In  the  long  run  when  applied  by  any  party  against  an  adver- 
sary who  is  steadily  adopting  its  cherished  principles,  it 
is  apt  to  appear  theatrical.  Racialism  is  no  longer  a  living 
issue.  The  British  vote  on  the  Rand  has  deserted  to  Labour, 
and  the  Labour  ranks  count  thousands  of  Dutch  recruits. 
Taxation  is  being  placed  on  a  more  equitable  basis.  In  his 
new  Budget  General  Smuts  proposes  an  income  tax  and 
a    tax  on   undeveloped   land.    Once  these  principles  are 
admitted,  their  incidence  becomes  a  question  of  degree; 
downward  extension  will  inevitably  follow.  There  remain 
only  questions  of  administration;  but  different  views  of 
administrative  methods  make  the  thinnest  of  gruel  on  which 
to   nourish   a  healthy  Opposition.  Administrative   ability 
would  effect  more  inside  the  Ministry  in  a  year  than  in 
Opposition  in  ten.  Not  only  are  the  old  scores  between  the 
Government  and  the  Opposition  being  rapidly  wiped  out — 
outside  forces  are  at  the  same  time  driving  the  two  parties 
together.  Labour  has  closed  its  ranks  in  a  solid  Radical 
phalanx.  But  in  doing  so  it  has  united  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. Labour  men  themselves  recognize  this.  At  a  Labour 
demonstration  in  Cape  Town  on  May  Day  the  Labour 
member  for    Liesbeek  said :   "  In  the  future,  there  were 
going  to  be  two  political  parties,  and  he  wanted  to  impress 
upon  them  that  the  time  had  come  when  they  must  choose 
whether  they  were  going  to  support  the  Nationalists,  or 
the    party    that    represented    the   working-classes."  The 
majority  of  the  electors  have  no  Radical  views.  They  will 
not  join  the  Labour  party.  They  are  eager  to  fight  it. 
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In  the  past,  the  Labour  party  has  committed  itself  to 
extreme  views.  Its  recent  successes  have  been  gained  by 
the  votes,  not  merely  of  a  solid  working-class,  but  of  a 
large  section  of  middle-class  people  who  in  1910  supported 
the  Unionists.  Many  of  these  new  adherents  of  Labour  are 
opposed  to  all  violent  and  revolutionary  methods.  They 
will  exercise  a  moderating  influence  in  the  party  or  they  will 
leave  it.  Firebrands  still  exist  and  in  plenty,  but  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  leaders  of  the  party  will  sacrifice  without 
a  struggle  the  strong  support  they  have  gained  at  the 
bidding  of  a  small  minority.  In  this  lies  the  strongest  hope 
of  industrial  peace. 


II.  THE  RAILWAY  STRIKE  BILL 

THE  Railway  Strike  and  Service  Amendment  Bill 
makes  provision  for  special  treatment  both  of  those 
railwaymen  who  remained  loyal  to  the  Government  in 
January,  and  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  strike.  The 
refusal  to  strike  of  scattered  servants  throughout  the  Union 
and  of  the  great  majority  of  the  men  in  the  Cape  enabled 
the  Government  to  crush  the  movement.  By  the  Labour 
party  these  loyal  men  were  branded  as  scabs;  every  other 
section  of  public  opinion  was  agreed  that  they  deserved 
special  recognition.  In  this  Bill  the  form  of  reward  proposed 
by  the  Minister  is  four  days'  special  leave  on  full  pay,  with 
three  days'  further  leave  on  full  pay  for  any  servant  who 
undertook  duty  with  the  Defence  forces  during  the  strike. 
Employees  intimately  connected  with  the  working  of 
trains  in  localities  where  the  strike  was  acute  and  who 
rendered  meritorious  service  may  be  paid  wages  at  the 
rate  of  time  and  a  half  for  the  period  of  the  strike.  Power 
is  also  given  to  the  Minister  to  make  special  provision  for 
rewards  in  exceptional  cases.  The  scale  of  these  rewards 
was  widely  criticized.  Many  members  considered  them 
inadequate.  Alternative  suggestions  were  made  for  the 
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addition  of  a  period  to  the  pensionable  service  of  the  men. 
When  Mr  Burton  explained  the  practical  and  financial 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  such  scheme,  the  House  agreed, 
though  in  some  quarters  perhaps  with  reluctance,  to  the 
modest  provisions  of  the  Bill. 

Under  the  Railways  and  Harbours  Service  Act,  1912, 
men  who  went  on  strike  were  liable  to  dismissal  with 
forfeiture  of  pension  contributions,  and  on  conviction  to  a 
fine  not  exceeding  .£50  or  to  six  months  imprisonment.  No 
attempt  was  made  in  the  present  instance  to  enforce  these 
stringent  provisions.  During  the  strike  the  administration 
issued  two  warnings  to  the  men  to  make  application  for 
further  employment  before  certain  dates.  The  original 
draft  of  the  Railway  Strike  Bill  provided  that  all  employees 
whose  applications  were  accepted  before  February  28 
should  pay  a  fine.  In  the  case  of  those  who  applied  after 
the  first  warning,  the  fine  was  to  be  equal  to  one  day's  pay, 
and  for  those  who  applied  after  the  second  warning  to  one 
and  a  half  days'  pay,  for  each  day  of  absence  from  duty. 
Subject  to  these  fines,  absence  from  duty  during  the  strike 
was  to  be  regarded  as  leave  without  pay.  Men  who  dis- 
regarded both  warnings  but  were  re-accepted  for  employ- 
ment were  to  be  deemed  to  have  retired  from  the  service 
as  from  the  time  when  they  went  on  strike.  As  discussion  of 
this  measure  was  advanced  in  the  House  and  in  Committee 
the  advocates  of  lenient  treatment  steadily  increased. 
Under  growing  pressure  from  all  sides,  Mr  Burton  made  a 
number  of  important  concessions,  and  finally  agreed  to 
remit  the  fines  altogether.  The  administration  retain  the 
right  to  refuse  re-employment  to  ringleaders,  but  with  this 
exception  the  strikers  are  not  to  be  penalized. 

The  movement  for  a  general  amnesty  derived  its  strength 
from  a  variety  of  sources.  Public  opinion  recognized  that  the 
strike  was  promoted  by  agitators,  and  that  in  the  circum- 
stances harsh  measures  against  the  rank  and  file  were  not 
advisable.  Of  more  importance  is  the  very  widespread  feeling 
that  the  railwaymen  have  had  genuine  grievances,  and 
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that  the  administration  has  not  been  conciliatory.  There 
are  signs  that  the  management  have  lost  sight  of  the  human 
factor  and  that  financial  exigencies  have  blinded  them  to 
the  advantages  of  a  contented  service.  The  pretext  for 
the  strike  was  an  alleged  scheme  of  retrenchment  on  a 
large  scale.  That  some  retrenchment  tookplace  in  December 
has  not  been  denied,  and  it  is  clear  that  considerable  reduc- 
tions were  contemplated  as  early  as  October.  The  July 
strike  had  created  unrest.  The  Government  were  convinced 
that  the  strike-leaders  were  playing  for  an  opportunity  to 
deliver  a  second  blow.  In  these  conditions,  whatever  the 
financial  position  may  have  been,  to  suggest  a  scheme  of 
retrenchment  was  tempting  Providence.  Mr  Poutsma  and 
the  Federation  of  Trades  grasped  the  chance  which  was 
offered.  By  their  action  in  calling  for  a  general  strike  they 
alienated  public  sympathy.  The  issue  no  longer  concerned 
the  Railway  Administration,  the  whole  basis  of  Government 
was  threatened,  and  Ministers  adopted  the  only  possible 
method  of  repelling  the  attack.  Yet  to  many  minds,  "  when 
the  fires  had  burned  down  "  the  magnitude  of  the  danger 
merely  emphasized  the  unwisdom  of  provoking  it.  "  Forcing 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty  "  once  again  seemed  "  a  more 
than  questionable  doctrine."  In  the  belief,  then,  that  the 
relations  between  railway  servants  and  the  administration 
called  urgently  for  improvement,  members  pleaded  for 
concessions  in  the  Railway  Strike  Bill. 

As  far  as  can  be  judged  the  Bill  as  finally  amended  has 
been  well  received  by  railwaymen.  But  railway  problems 
will  continue  to  claim  the  closest  attention.  The  State 
employs  over  30,000  white  men  on  the  railways,  and  on  them 
the  whole  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country  depends. 
There  are  no  alternative  means  of  communication,  and  the 
results  of  a  temporary  stoppage  would  be  felt  in  every  corner 
of  the  country.  Serious  imperfections  in  the  system  of 
administration  established  by  the  South  Africa  Act  have 
become  patent.  The  difficulties  of  the  question  are  very 
great,  but  no  statesman  has  as  yet  faced  them. 
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III.  REMEDIAL  LEGISLATION 

*TTV3 WARDS  the  close  of  1913  the  Government  pub- 
JL  lished  a  number  of  Bills  dealing  with  industrial 
questions,  which  it  was  proposed  to  introduce  during  the 
present  session.  These  measures,  which  included  Factories, 
Workmen's  Compensation,  Industrial  Disputes  and  Trade 
Unions  Bills,  were  prepared  by  the  Mines  Department  in 
fulfilment  of  an  undertaking  given  by  the  Government  to 
the  men's  delegates  in  July.  The  January  strike  intervened, 
and  in  the  Governor-General's  speech  these  projects  were 
referred  to  in  the  following  passage : 

"  In  view  of  the  succession  of  exceptional  occur- 
rences within  the  Union  during  the  past  few  months 
my  Ministers  deem  it  inadvisable  to  submit  to  Par- 
liament in  the  present  Session  a  large  number  of  legis- 
lative proposals.  The  country  has  been  profoundly 
stirred  by  the  recent  disorders,  and  the  feelings  which 
have  been  aroused  must  be  allowed  to  subside  before 
the  problems  which  have  presented  themselves  as  the 
outcome  of  these  events  can  be  calmly  reviewed  and 
wisely  dealt  with.  You  will,  therefore,  be  asked  to 
consider  legislative  measures  of  a  pressing  character 
only." 

The  promise  of  a  short  session,  which  these  words  held, 
was  not  fulfilled.  The  Opposition  whenever  opportunity 
offered  pressed  the  Government  to  introduce  remedial 
legislation,  to  fight  the  disease  through  its  causes  and  not 
merely  through  its  symptoms.  At  an  opportune  moment  the 
Labour  victories  in  the  Transvaal  elections  dispelled  the 
attractions  of  an  immediate  dissolution  and  the  Government 
yielded  to  the  increasing  pressure.  Only  the  Factories  Bill 
was  postponed.  The  Industrial  Disputes  and  Trade 
Unions  Bills  were  condensed  into  a  single  measure  and  this, 
with  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Bill,  was  introduced 
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into  the  Assembly.  Both  Bills  have  been  read  a  second  time 
and  referred  to  Select  Committees.  The  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Bill  was  welcomed  by  all  parties,  and  is  likely 
to  be  passed  with  acclamation  when  the  Select  Committee 
has  reported. 

The  Industrial  Disputes  and  Trade  Unions  Bill  proposes 
elaborate  machinery  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  indus- 
trial disputes.  It  also  provides  for  the  registration  and 
regulation  of  Trade  Unions.  The  first  part  of  the  Bill 
follows  mainly  the  Industrial  Disputes  Act  of  1909  of  the 
Transvaal  which  in  its  turn  is  based  on  the  Canadian  model. 
Strikes  and  lock-outs  are  declared  illegal  until  a  board  has 
investigated  the  dispute  and  published  its  report.  Provision 
is  also  made  for  the  registration  of  standing  conciliation 
boards  for  particular  trades,  and  for  the  appointment  of 
arbitrators  and  conciliators  in  certain  circumstances.  The 
Bill  gives  effect  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Economic 
Commission  for  the  appointment  of  one  or  more  Industrial 
Commissioners  to  administer  the  law  relating  to  Trade 
Unions  and  Industrial  Disputes  and  to  deal  with  the  pro- 
blem of  low  wages.  That  portion  of  the  Bill  which  relates  to 
Trade  Unions  is  new.  It  provides  for  the  registration  of 
single  Unions  or  of  a  federation  of  Unions  in  the  same 
trade,  but  not  of  a  Federation  of  Trades  of  the  type  which 
exists  in  the  Transvaal. 

The  Labour  party  have  washed  their  hands  of  this  Bill. 
They  regard  it  as  so  much  waste  paper.  What,  they  ask, 
becomes  of  the  unconditional  "right  to  strike"?  Why 
should  any  Union  sacrifice  its  freedom  for  the  insubstantial 
privileges  of  registration  ?  The  rest  of  the  House  welcomed 
the  general  principles  of  the  Bill,  but  there  was  much  criti- 
cism of  details.  In  the  general  view,  the  complicated 
machinery  for  settling  disputes  is  just  too  complicated  for 
successful  application.  WTien  men  are  inclined  to  strike 
nothing  is  more  calculated  to  determine  their  wavering 
resolution  than  the  dismal  recollection  of  pages  of  elaborate 
regulations  to  prevent  strikes.  In  this  respect  and  in  others, 
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the  Bill  is  open  to  much  improvement,  but  if  it  can  be 
simplified  and  judiciously  and  strictly  administered,  it 
should  do  much  good. 

These  measures  are  designed  principally  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  workman.  Recent  experience  has  shown  that 
legislation  is  as  urgently  needed  for  the  protection  of  the 
general  public.  If  passions  are  still  to  be  inflamed  and  society 
threatened  with  the  same  dangerous  facility,  the  end  must 
be  bankruptcy,  economic  and  moral.  To  meet  this  peril, 
the  Government  during  the  first  part  of  the  Session  intro- 
duced a  drastic  Peace  Preservation  Bill.  The  first  chapter 
of  that  Bill  contained  special  provisions  for  public  safety  in 
times  of  emergency.  It  gave  power  to  the  Government  to 
establish  in  any  areas  of  the  Union  what  was  equivalent  to  a 
state  of  Martial  Law  by  proclamation  of  the  Governor- 
General  and  without  the  obligation  of  seeking  indemnity 
from  Parliament  afterwards.  Chapter  II,  which  dealt  with 
the  protection  of  workmen,  prohibited  intimidation  of  any 
kind  to  compel  a  man  to  work  or  to  join  a  Trade  Union, 
the  use   of  opprobrious   epithets   towards   workmen   and 
breaches  of  contract  by  persons  employed  in  public  utility 
services.  The  maximum  penalty  prescribed  for  any  of  these 
offences  was  a  fine  of  £200  or  two  years  imprisonment. 
Further  provisions  of  the   Bill  imposed  heavy  penalties 
for  the  unlawful  use  of  explosives,  gave  power  to  magis- 
trates, when  authorized  by  the  Minister,  to  prohibit  public 
meetings,    and    legalized    the    deportation    as    prohibited 
immigrants    of  any   persons    convicted   of  high    treason, 
sedition,  public  violence,  the  unlawful  use  of  explosives 
or  of  conspiracy  or  incitement  to  commit  such  a  crime. 

The  Bill  raised  a  hostile  storm  of  protest.  Not  only  the 
Labour  party,  but  also  the  Opposition  announced  their 
determination  to  fight  it.  After  some  weeks  it  was  with- 
drawn and  a  Riotous  Assemblies  Bill  substituted  for  it. 
In  the  new  Bill  the  first  chapter  of  the  Peace  Preservation 
Bill  has  no  place.  Most  of  the  first  Bill  is  retained,  in  par- 
ticular Chapter  II  and  the  deportation  clause,  the  latter  in 
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a  slightly  modified  form.  The  provisions  relating  to  the  use 
of  explosives  are  replaced  by  a  clause  which  makes  special 
precautions  possible  against  the  unlawful  use  of  explosives 
in  times  of  emergency.  The  Riotous  Assemblies  Bill  has 
not  yet  reached  the  second  reading.  To  the  Labour  party  it 
is  as  obnoxious  as  the  former  draft,  but  the  Unionists 
have  shown  no  sign  of  hostility  to  its  general  principles. 
It  is  unlikely  that  the  deportation  clause  will  be  pressed,  but 
given  time  the  rest  of  the  Bill  should  pass.  The  session, 
however,  is  well  advanced.  The  Budget  involves  important 
tariff  changes,  besides  income  tax  and  undeveloped  land  tax 
legislation.  These  proposals  will  all  probably  lead  to  pro- 
tracted discussion.  The  fate  of  the  Industrial  Disputes 
and  Trade  Unions  Bill,  and  of  the  Riotous  Assemblies  Bill 
is  accordingly  veiled  in  uncertainty.  In  the  closure,  for 
which  the  machinery  was  added  to  the  Standing  Orders 
after  a  heated  debate  before  the  Easter  adjournment,  the 
Government  have  a  new  weapon  against  obstruction.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  invoke  its  aid  to  carry 
these  Bills  in  the  present  session. 
South  Africa.  May,  1914. 
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I.  THE  SESSION 

THE  Session  of  1913  was  a  record  one  for  length  in  the 
History  of  the  New  Zealand  Parliament.  The  Govern- 
ment held  its  own  throughout.  It  was  never  defeated  in  a 
division.  It  withstood  some  severe  attacks  on  its  admin- 
istration and  went  into  recess  stronger  than  before.  Its 
programme  was  not  at  all  ambitious,  but  what  the  Govern- 
ment attempted  it  carried  through  with  the  exception  of 
the  Legislative  Council  Bill.  The  chief  episode  of  the  period, 
which  has  dominated  the  political  situation,  was  the  strike. 
Both  that  and  Mr  Allen's  naval  policy,  which  came  next  to 
the  strike  in  interest,  were  dealt  with  in  THE  ROUND 
TABLE  for  March.  Some  further  comments  on  the  naval 
question  are  given  below. 

The  debate  on  the  Legislature  Amendment  Bill,  which 
contained  a  clause  repealing  the  Second  Ballot  Act,  resulted 
in  a  stonewall,  the  longest  in  the  history  of  the  New  Zealand 
Parliament.  The  working  of  the  second  ballot  had  given 
universal  dissatisfaction,  and  it  was  generally  recognized 
that  whatever  Government  was  in  power  would  repeal  the 
Act.  A  section  of  the  Opposition  look  with  favour  on  pro- 
portional representation,  or  the  transferable  vote,  and  some 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  before  their  entrance  into  office, 
coquetted  with  theoretical  measures  of  electoral  reform; 
but  the  Government  introduced  a  measure  merely  repealing 
the  second  ballot  outright.  The  Opposition  demanded  that 
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the  Government  should  state  what  substitute  was  to  be 
found  for  the  second  ballot.  In  reply  the  Government  told 
the  Opposition  to  wait  and  see.  Mr  Massey  made  some 
rather  vague  promises  that  a  Bill  providing  in  some  way  or 
other  for  the  representation  of  absolute  majorities  would 
be  submitted  to  the  House  next  session,  but  the  Prime 
Minister's  observations  on  this  matter  were  not  so  illuminat- 
ing or  detailed  as  usual.  The  Opposition  doubted  the 
sincerity  of  the  Government,  and  in  default  of  a  definite 
pledge  decided  to  stonewall  the  passage  of  the  Bill.  There 
was  an  obstruction  of  two  days  before  the  Bill  was  intro- 
duced as  an  amendment  to  the  Legislature  Act.  By  this 
device  the  Government  eliminated  a  certain  quantity  of 
preliminary  discussion.  The  obstruction  continued  in 
Committee  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  stonewall 
party  feeling  grew  bitter.  There  are  one  or  two  general 
considerations  to  which  reference  may  be  made. 

The  Second  Ballot  Act  was  originally  introduced  by  the 
Ward  Government  in  order  that  the  allied  vote  of  Liberalism 
and  Labour  might  not  be  divided.  It  was  hoped  by  that 
Government  that  in  a  final  ballot  between  a  Liberal  candi- 
date and  a  Reformer  the  supporters  of  a  defeated  Labour 
candidate  would  go  over  to  the  Liberals.  The  Labour 
vote,  though  unfriendly  to  Liberalism,  at  the  present  time 
prefers  Liberalism  to  the  Massey  Government.  The 
supporters  of  the  Government  are  of  opinion  that  the 
success  of  its  candidates,  particularly  in  town  constituen- 
cies, is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  repeal  of  the  second 
ballot,  because,  if  a  Reformer  cannot  win  when  his  opponents 
are  divided,  a  fortiori  he  cannot  win  when  his  opponents 
are  allied,  though  only  through  the  force  of  circumstances. 
The  truth  of  the  whole  position  seems  to  be  that  the 
Government  hoped  to  secure  a  party  advantage  by  abolish- 
ing the  second  ballot  and  instituting  once  again  the  system 
called  "  first  past  the  post/'  The  Opposition,  on  the  other 
hand,  preferred  to  cling  to  an  admittedly  defective  elec- 
toral system,  which  it  believed  to  be  favourable  inasmuch 
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as  it  forced  at  election  times  an  effective  though  temporary 
alliance  between  Liberalism  and  Labour.  Under  the  old 
system  the  Opposition  would  be  divided  and  defeated  in 
detail.  The  half  promises  of  the  Government  to  find  a 
substitute  for  the  second  ballot  are  not  taken  seriously 
either  by  its  friends  or  opponents.  The  stonewall,  there- 
fore, was  merely  an  ordinary  party  wrangle,  though  it  was 
long  drawn  out.  The  Opposition  complained  bitterly  that 
the  Government  had  betrayed  the  interest  of  the  whole 
of  the  people  by  reverting  to  a  system  which  might  permit 
a  representative  of  a  minority  to  step  into  Parliament. 
The  Government  professed  to  see  a  characteristic  family 
resemblance  between  the  methods  of  the  Opposition  inside 
Parliament  and  the  methods  of  the  Federation  of  Labour 
outside.  The  electors  considered,  however,  that  Parliament 
was  not  performing  the  work  which  it  was  paid  to  perform, 
and  were  not  greatly  moved  by  partisan  eloquence  which 
was  a  little  insincere. 

The  stonewall  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Opposition, 
and  could  have  ended  in  no  other  way,  for  the  business  of 
Parliament  could  not  be  held  up  indefinitely.  On  Monday, 
November  24,  after  the  stonewall  had  been  in  operation 
for  almost  a  week,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Mr 
Malcolm,  announced  before  calling  on  the  Bill  that  he 
would  insist  on  decent  progress  being  made  with  it.  The 
majority  must  rule,  said  the  Chairman,  and  in  order  to 
end  the  deadlock  he  proposed  to  use  to  the  uttermost  the 
powers  given  by  the  Standing  Orders.  He  also  relied  upon 
the  dictum  of  Mr  Speaker  O'Rorke  upon  a  similar 
occasion  in  1881,  which  is  perhaps  worth  quoting  in  full: 

"  The  Committee  has  now  earned  itself  the  un- 
paralleled position  of  having  sat  interruptedly  for 
forty-eight  hours  without  touching  upon  the  Bill 
that  was  committed  to  its  charge.  Times  will  arise 
when  the  House  must  show  itself  to  be  master  in  its 
own  house.  It  is  true  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  honourable  members  to  express  the  auth- 
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ority  of  the  House  on  such  occasions ;  but  there  is  a 
personification  of  the  powers  of  the  House  within  its 
walls,  and  that  personification  in  Committee  is  the 
Chairman  of  Committees  and  in  the  House  the  Speaker. 
Honourable  members  must  not  suppose  that  Standing 
Orders  were  framed  for  the  purpose  of  tying  the  hands 
of  the  House,  and  preventing  it  from  dealing  with 
matters  that  the  public  has  sent  us  here  for.  I  feel 
ashamed  that  the  people's  name  should  be  prostituted 
by  saying  that  such  obstruction  of  business  as  we  have 
witnessed  is  an  exhibition  on  behalf  of  the  people's 
liberties.  There  are  far  other  services  that  the  people 
require  at  our  hands,  namely  that  we  should  give  due 
and  mature  consideration  to  the  matters  submitted 
to  us,  and  not  so  abuse  the  forms  of  the  House  as  in  a 
great  measure  to  paralyse  its  powers,  demoralize  its 
members,  and  bring  it  into  contempt.  I  mention  these 
things  in  order  that  there  shall  be  no  mistake  that  there 
is  a  power  to  release  this  House  from  a  deadlock,  if  it 
should  be  attempted  to  bring  one  about.  In  the 
exercise  of  that  power  it  will  be  found  that  I,  for  one, 
will  not  flinch  from  the  duty  entrusted  to  me/' 

Sir  Joseph  Ward  and  other  members  of  the  Opposition 
contended  that  the  Standing  Order  was  intended  for  the 
protection  of  minorities,  and  should  not  be  employed  to 
bludgeon  a  minority  into  subjection.  Mr  Malcolm  ruled 
that  the  minority  could  not  prevent  the  will  of  the  majority 
from  being  carried  into  effect. 

The  Opposition  was,  therefore,  forced  to  give  way  and 
the  amendment  was  passed.  It  is  unlikely  that  there  will  be 
any  further  alteration  in  the  electoral  law  before  the 
election,  which  will  consequently  be  conducted  under  the 
same  conditions  as  prevailed  before  1908. 

The  Labour  Disputes  Investigation  Act  is  a  courageous 
attempt  to  grapple  with  the  strike  problem  in  the  future. 
The  provisions  of  the  Bill  apply  to  both  employers  and 
workers,  whether  registered  under  the  Arbitration  Act  or 
not.  If  a  dispute  arises,  notice  must  be  given  to  the  Minister 
of  Labour,  and  there  must  be  no  strike  or  lock  out  until  a 
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Labour  Dispute  Committee  has  publicly  investigated  the 
merits  of  the  dispute.  This  Committee  consists  of  not  less 
than  three  and  not  more  than  seven  members,  as  the 
Minister  shall  determine.  The  members  of  the  Committee 
other  than  the  Chairman  are  appointed  in  equal  numbers  by 
both  parties  to  the  dispute.  The  members  so  appointed 
select  a  Chairman.  The  Committee  makes  a  recommenda- 
tion for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute,  or  two  recommenda- 
tions, if  it  thinks  proper.  On  receiving  the  report  containing 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee,  the  Minister  is  to 
publish  such  report  in  the  newspapers.  The  hope  of  the 
framers  of  the  Act  is  that  public  opinion  will  be  enlightened 
on  the  subject  of  the  dispute  and  will,  therefore,  lean  to  the 
more  deserving  side.  An  additional  safeguard  is  created  by 
the  prohibition  of  strikes  or  lock-outs,  until  a  secret  ballot 
is  taken  of  the  workers  or  employers  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  maximum  penalties  for  breaches  of  the  Act  are  for  the 
workers  £10,  employers  ^500,  industrial  Unions  of  Workers 
or  Associations  of  Employers  .£1,000  or  £10  per  member, 
whichever  is  the  smaller  sum.  The  intentions  of  the  Act 
are  of  the  best,  but  in  times  of  stress  the  Committee  is 
certain  to  divide  on  partisan  lines.  This  possibility,  as 
already  stated,  is  recognized  by  the  Act  itself.  If  the  Com- 
mittee is  equally  divided,  it  may  submit  to  the  Minister 
two  recommendations  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
Apart  from  the  Chairman  there  is  no  provision  for  the 
representation  of  impartial  public  opinion  on  the  Com- 
mittee. This  omission  is  to  be  regretted.  The  penalties  for 
breach  of  the  Act  look  imposing,  but  with  our  experience 
of  the  working  of  the  Arbitration  Act  behind  us,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  sanction  secured  by  the  Act  is  not  so 
impressive  as  it  seems.  The  wide  distribution  of  the 
reports  of  the  Labour  Dispute  Investigation  Committee 
with  the  object  of  creating  a  public  opinion  full  in  know- 
ledge and  sound  in  judgment  cannot  be  commended  too 
highly,  for  public  opinion  is  the  arbiter  in  industrial  dis- 
putes. During  the  course  of  the  late  strike,  for  instance,  it 
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was  a  difficult  matter  to  draw  from  any  source  a  calm  and 
accurate  statement  of  the  facts  from  day  to  day.  The  work 
of  a  Labour  Investigation  Committee,  although  not 
perfectly  constituted,  would  have  been  a  guide  to  that 
great  majority  of  the  public,  who  suffered  from  the  dispute, 
though  not  a  party  to  it. 


II.  THE  NAVAL  POLICY 

THE  position  as  far  as  the  naval  policy  is  concerned 
has  not  altered  materially  during  the  last  quarter. 
There  has  been  an  intermittent  discussion  in  the  news- 
papers; Mr  Allen  has  delivered  two  or  three  speeches  in 
which  he  has  reviewed  his  policy,  and  other  members  of 
the  Cabinet  have  touched  lightly  upon  it  in  their  addresses ; 
but  neither  Mr  Allen  nor  his  colleagues  have  succeeded  in 
defining  the  position  of  the  Government  on  this  vital 
question  as  clearly  as  some  earnest  students  would  desire. 

There  seems  to  be  fair  authority  for  the  supposition 
that  the  naval  statement  was  a  compromise  between  con- 
flicting opinions  in  the  Cabinet,  some  members  of  which 
were  not  prepared  to  go  as  far  in  the  direction  of  the  crea- 
tion of  a  local  fleet  unit  as  Mr  Allen  himself.  It  may  be  said 
at  the  outset  that  the  measures  proposed  for  the  training  of 
officers  and  men  for  the  Royal  Navy  are  almost  unanimously 
approved.  It  is  the  policy,  or  rather  the  instalment  of  the 
policy,  of  the  local  fleet  unit  which  is  subjected  to  criticism. 
A  Bristol  cruiser  is  said  to  be  a  luxury,  and  an  expensive 
one  at  that.  The  Admiralty  believes  that  no  such  provision 
is  required.  Japan  is  the  only  Power  which  can  trouble  us  in 
the  Pacific  for  many  years  to  come,  and  she  is  secured  by  an 
Alliance.  No  other  Power  can  reach  us.  The  cruiser  could 
not  protect  our  commerce  over  our  long  trade  routes. 
Moreover,  the  problem  of  the  Pacific  cannot  be  dissociated 
from  the  problem  of  the  Atlantic  or  of  the  Mediterranean. 
From  the  naval  standpoint  the  sea  is  one,  and  British 
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supremacy  is  secured  by  asserting  predominant  power  at 
the  danger  point,  in  whatever  ocean  that  may  be.  The 
Pacific  is  not  a  vital  theatre  in  naval  matters  at  the  present 
time.  If  there  should  be  an  aggressive  hostile  movement  in 
the  Pacific,  then  measures  would  be  taken  to  cope  with  it. 

It  is  said  further  that  the  Government  has  made  too  much 
of  the  fact  that  the  Agreement  of  1909  has  broken  down. 
The  position  changed  rapidly  in  home  waters,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  naval  forces  at  the  danger  point. 
Such  agreements  as  that  of  1909  must  not  be  regarded  as 
unchangeable  things,  but  as  dependent  upon  events.  In 
many  quarters  the  divergence  of  opinion  on  this  point 
between  the  Government  and  the  Admiralty  is  deplored. 
The  arrangements  of  the  Admiralty  are  based  upon  con- 
siderations of  naval  strategy,  which  considerations  must 
always  be  paramount.  Besides,  Imperial  policy  and  Imperial 
defence  must  go  hand  in  hand.  In  fine  it  is  said  that  we  must 
trust  the  Admiralty  in  the  future,  as  our  trust  has  not  been 
misplaced  in  the  past. 

It  is  also  contended  that  perseverance  in  Mr  Allen's 
policy  will  bring  the  Dominion  face  to  face  with  financial 
problems  of  an  exceptionally  grave  character.  The  popula- 
tion and  wealth  of  New  Zealand  render  any  adequate 
shipbuilding  programme  quite  impossible,  even  if  that 
programme  could  be  supported  on  Imperial  or  strategical 
grounds.  A  single  Bristol  cruiser  could  not  be  fitted  in 
with  any  rational  scheme  of  defence  and,  therefore,  the 
expenditure  in  building  one  is  wasted.  It  is  admitted  in  the 
naval  statement  that  the  policy  is  intended  to  provide 
against  the  contingencies  of  the  future.  On  page  six  of  the 
statement  it  is  said  that  "  the  Government  is  not  thinking 
only  of  the  present  or  even  of  the  immediate  future,  but  of 
what  may  happen  in  years  to  come,  and  the  necessity  of 
making  preparation  therefor."  It  is  urged  that  such  a  view 
is  extravagant  and  useless,  because  modern  ships  rapidly 
grow  obsolete.  The  policy  has  committed  the  Dominion 
to  a  large,  unascertainable  and  ever-increasing  expense.  The 
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feeling  is  widespread  that  Mr  Allen's  estimate  of  the  limited 
cost  of  his  scheme  is  not  quite  convincing. 

These  are  some  of  the  objections  which  are  urged  against 
the  scheme. 

Supporters  of  Mr  Allen  contend  that  the  system  of 
subsidy  had  to  go  on  account  of  the  growth  of  a  nationalist 
sentiment  in  the  Dominion,  and  that  a  vigorous  popular 
interest  in  naval  defence  must  be  stimulated  by  the  presence 
of  at  least  one  vessel  of  our  own  in  New  Zealand  waters. 
They  say  that  the  policy  is  a  sign  that  we  have  begun  to 
shoulder  our  own  burdens  in  the  Pacific. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  the  policy  have  been 
repeated  over  and  over  again  since  the  policy  was  enun- 
ciated, but  all  this  repetition  has  not  conduced  to  any  clear 
understanding  of  the  position.  The  Government  has  not 
succeeded  in  making  its  proposals  sufficiently  simple  and 
clear  for  public  comprehension.  The  electors  regard  the 
whole  question  in  a  tolerant  uninformed  manner  as  a  move 
in  the  party  game  which  is  being  played  in  the  old  traditional 
way.  The  Opposition  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it  have 
attacked  and  sought  to  discredit  the  policy,  not  because 
they  are  convinced  it  is  a  bad  one,  but  because  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  Government.  The  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  rallied  round  Mr  Allen,  not  because  they  are 
with  him  in  his  naval  policy  (a  number  are  not)  but  because 
they  are  with  him  in  support  of  the  rest  of  the  Govern- 
ment's programme.  The  naval  question  has  no  sanctuary 
from  party  strife.  Nevertheless  it  is  hoped  that  a  more 
intelligent  public  opinion  may  be  cultivated  during  the 
coming  year,  that  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  proposals 
of  the  Government  will  be  reached,  and  that  then  at  least 
the  way  will  be  clear  to  advance. 

There  is  one  naval  ideal  which  is  regarded  with  favour 
by  some  in  the  Dominion:  that  is  a  combination  with 
Australia  and  Canada  to  build  a  fleet  which  should  be 
stationed  in  the  Pacific  under  Imperial  control.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  establish  a  Defence  Committee,  and  such  a 
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Committee  would  present  difficulties,  but  it  is  felt  that 
the  difficulties  could  be  overcome.  A  naval  conference 
would  have  to  be  held  at  once  to  consider  the  matter.  No 
definite  steps  would  be  taken  by  New  Zealand  pending  such 
a  conference  between  the  Dominions  bordering  on  the 
Pacific  and  the  Home  Government.  If  New  Zealand  makes  a 
start  upon  the  policy  of  the  Government,  then  it  is  feared 
that  the  possibility  of  such  a  combination  would  disappear. 

The  establishment  of  a  united  fighting  fleet  in  the  Pacific 
would  increase  the  strength  of  the  Empire  because  it  would 
not  warrant  any  reduction  in  the  Home  Fleet  nor  would  it 
necessarily  impose  any  extra  burden  on  the  British  Isles. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  such  a  proposi- 
tion are  many  and  great,  but  it  is  the  wish  of  some  at  least 
in  the  Dominion  that  the  proposition  should  at  least  be 
considered. 

New  Zealand.  April,  1914. 
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THE  WAR  IN  EUROPE 


ON  August  6,  two  days  after  war  began,  Mr  Asquith 
spoke  these  words  in  the  House  of  Commons :  "  I  do 
not  believe  any  nation  ever  entered  into  a  great  controversy 
— and  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  history  will  ever  know — 
with  a  clearer  conscience  and  stronger  conviction  that  it  is 
fighting,  not  for  aggression,  not  for  the  maintenance  even 
of  its  own  selfish  interest,  but  that  it  is  fighting  in  defence 
of  principles,  the  maintenance  of  which  is  vital  to  the 
civilization  of  the  world.  With  the  full  conviction,  not  only 
of  the  wisdom  and  justice,  but  of  the  obligations  which  lay 
upon  us  to  challenge  this  great  issue,  we  are  entering  into 
the  struggle." 

These  words  represent  exactly  the  sentiment  which 
united  a  discordant  cabinet  to  support  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
and  which  rallied  a  country,  anxious  for  peace,  at  any  price 
consistent  with  its  honour,  behind  the  Government  in 
its  declaration  of  war  on  Germany.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to 
define  what  it  is  which  has  produced  this  unanimity,  or  the 
ideal  for  which  as  an  Empire  we  feel  we  are  fighting.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  attempt  to  do  this. 


I.  AuSTRO-HuNGARIAN  POLITICS 

LET  us  begin  by  examining  briefly  the  situation  in 
South-Eastern  Europe,  that  stormy  centre  where  the 
torch  was  lit  which  has  set  all  Europe  ablaze.  In  another 
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article  in  this  number  the  events  in  Austria-Hungary  and  in 
the    Balkans   which   preceded   the   war   are   described   at 
length.*  It  is  only  necessary  to  summarize  the  position  here. 
Austria-Hungary  is  a  country  more  divided  by  race  dif- 
ferences than  any  country  in  the  world,  as  the  following 
tables  will  show. 

AUSTRIA. 

Total  population  (1910),  28,567,000. 
Germans  .........     9,171,614 

Czechs  and  Slovaks  ......     5>955>397 

Poles  ..........     4,252,483 

Ruthenes        ........     3,381,570 

Slovenes  ........      .     1,192,780 

Italians     .........        727,102 

Serbs  and  Croats       .      .      .      .      .      .        711,380 

Rumanians    ,      ....... 


HUNGARY. 

Total  population  (1910),  20,886,487. 
(Including  932,458  Jews.) 

Magyars  .........  io>o5°>575 

Germans  .........  2,037,435 

Slovaks     .........  1,967,970 

Rumanians    ........  2,949,032 

Ruthenes        ........  472,587 

Croats      .........  1,883,162 

Serbs  ..........  1,106,471 

Others      .........  469,255 


In  Bosnia-Herzegovina  the  population  was  1,898,044, 
almost  entirely  Serbo-Croat. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  it  is  no  simple  matter  to 
keep  the  peace  between  these  races.  For  more  than  forty 
years  this  has  been  done  by  what  is  known  as  the  Dualist 
system,  the  Austro-Hungarian  constitution  invented  in 
1867,  after  the  war  of  Italian  independence  and  the  war 
between  Austria  and  Prussia.  The  Habsburg  peoples  were 

*  See  the  article  entitled  "  The  Austro-Servian  Dispute." 
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then  organized  in  two  States,  Austria  and  Hungary,  abso- 
lutely independent  of  one  another  in  internal  affairs,  and 
united  only  in  allegiance  to  a  common  throne  and  by  having 
their  defence  and  foreign  policy  conducted  as  a  joint  business 
by  the  Habsburg  monarch  and  his  ministers.  Stability  was 
ensured  within  each  of  these  States  by  the  establishment  of 
an  artificial  hegemony  of  the  Germans  over  all  other  races 
in  Austria,  and  of  the  Magyars  over  all  other  races  in 
Hungary.  The  Dualist  system  represented  an  alliance 
between  the  Habsburg  dynasty,  the  Germans  and  the 
Magyars  for  the  division  of  power. 

Since  the  Dual  constitution  came  into  force,  however, 
there  have  been  great  changes  in  South-Eastern  Europe. 
Education  has  spread  among  the  subordinate  races,  and 
their  claim  for  equal  treatment  and  for  a  share  in  the  control 
of  affairs  has  become  louder  and  more  insistent.  In  conse- 
quence for  the  last  thirty  years  Austro-Hungarian  politics 
have  centred  entirely  about  the  struggle  of  the  other  races 
(Poles,  Czechs,  Slovaks,  Ruthenes,  Croats,  Serbs,  Slovenes, 
Rumanians,  and  Italians — 32,000,000  in  all)  against  the 
German-Magyar  ascendancy  crystallized  in  the  Dualist 
constitution.  In  Austria  that  struggle  had  been  largely  suc- 
cessful. Nowadays  while  the  direction  of  affairs  still  rests 
mainly  in  German  hands,  there  is  little  oppression  of  other 
nationalities,  which  have  more  or  less  complete  autonomy 
in  their  own  local  affairs.  In  Hungary  it  is  different.  Under 
the  Hungarian  constitution  the  Magyars  are  still  per- 
manently in  the  ascendant,  and  the  mainspring  of  politics 
in  the  country  is  the  determination  to  keep  this  ascendancy 
intact  and  to  resist  any  encroachment  on  political  power 
by  the  other  races.  This  is  done  in  a  thousand  and  one  ways, 
by  manipulating  the  franchise,  by  "  rigging  "  the  voting 
arrangements,  by  suppressing  the  Slav  press,  by  restricting 
the  education  of  the  Slav  and  Rumanian  peoples,  and  so 
forth. 

The  race  question,  however,  is  not  only  an  internal 
problem.  Many  of  the  races  in  the  Monarchy  have  large 
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numbers  of  their  fellows  just  beyond  the  boundaries.  The 
bulk  of  the  Poles  are  in  Russian  and  German  Poland.  The 
Ruthenes  are  but  a  section  of  the  Little  Russian  people 
occupying  the  Ukraine — the  south-west  corner  of  Russia: 
three  and  a  half  million  Rumanians  are  blood  brothers  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Rumania.  Finally  the  Southern  Slavs 
in  Servia  and  Montenegro  number  3,500,000  as  against 
6,500,000  within  the  Monarchy.  The  politics  of  Austria- 
Hungary  are  infinitely  complicated  by  nationalist  move- 
ments among  each  of  these  people  for  reunion  with  their 
brothers  outside. 

Of  late  years  there  have  been  two  schools  of  opinion 
in  Austria-Hungary.  The  first,  which  may  very  roughly  be 
called  the  "  Great  Austrian  "  school,  believed  in  a  policy  of 
race  reconciliation  in  which  all  races  should  be  given  their 
liberties  and  should  gradually  come  to  exercise  their  pro- 
portionate influence  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  This  meant 
the  destruction  of  the  Dualist  system  and  the  institution 
of  some  kind  of  central  Federal  Parliament  over  the  top  of 
the  two  independent  Austrian  and  Hungarian  Parliaments. 
Austria-Hungary  would  then  cease  to  be  united  only  in 
the  person  of  the  Emperor- King,  but  would  have  a  true 
national  foundation  in  a  parliament  representing  all  races 
and  interests.  The  leader  of  the  party  of  reconciliation  was 
the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  had  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  he  would  at  once  have 
initiated  a  policy  on  these  lines. 

The  second  school  of  opinion,  centred  in  Hungary,  stood 
for  the  existing  system  root  and  branch.  It  would  brook 
no  change  in  the  privileged  status  of  Hungary  in  the 
Dualist  regime  and  no  weakening  in  the  power  of  the 
Magyars  to  tyrannize  over  their  unfortunate  subject 
peoples. 

For  years  first  one  party  and  then  the  other  was  in  the 

ascendant.  The  Balkan  war,  however,  precipitated  a  crisis. 

By  it  the  Southern  Slavs  took  their  place  in  the  world  as  a 

virile  people,  and  Servia,  proud  of  her  record  and  largely 
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increased  in  size  and  power,  instantly  became  the  focus  of 
a  violent  pan-Southern  Slav  propaganda  spread  all  through 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  and  Southern  Hungary  which  aimed 
at  detaching  the  Southern  Slav  territories  from  Austria- 
Hungary.  It  became  evident  that  the  Southern  Slavs 
would  not  long  acquiesce  in  the  repression  of  their  fellow 
Slavs  under  the  Magyar  regime.  The  future  of  the  Mon- 
archy was  clearly  at  stake. 

The  two  schools  of  opinion  held  different  views  as  to  the 
way  the  crisis  should  be  met.  The  Hungarians  and  the 
military  party — of  whom  the  most  conspicuous  members 
were  Count  Tisza — the  Hungarian  Premier  and  the  noted 
duellist — and  Konrad  von  Hoetzendorf,  the  chief  of  the 
general  staff,  were  for  coercion.  They  believed  in  a  dramatic 
and  decisive  attack  on  Servia  before  she  could  recover  from 
the  effects  of  the  late  war,  which  would  cripple  her  per- 
manently, make  her  dependent  economically  and  militarily 
on  Austria-Hungary,  and  take  all  the  fire  and  courage  out 
of  the  Southern  Slavs  in  their  attempts  to  free  themselves 
from  the  Magyar-German  domination.  Success  in  the  field 
would  frighten  the  other  races  and  would  also  give  a  new 
lease  of  life  to  the  antiquated  machinery  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy  and  to  the  Magyar  domination. 

The  other  party  realized  that  events  in  the  Balkans  had 
only  made  their  programme  of  racial  reconciliation  and 
constitutional  reform  more  urgent  than  before.  If  it  could 
be  achieved  not  only  would  it  remove  the  discontent  among 
the  Southern  Slavs,  but  it  might  make  possible  better  rela- 
tions both  with  Russia  and  Servia. 

This  policy,  however,  was  equally  distasteful  to  the  for- 
ward party  among  the  Servians,  who  hoped  to  take  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  by  force  for  themselves,  and  to  the  party  of 
military  domination  in  Austria,  who  knew  it  was  the  death- 
knell  to  their  own  predominance.  How  violent  was  the 
feeling  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  there  are  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  existence  of  a  plot  to  assassinate  the 
Archduke  in  Serajevo  was  known  in  some  quarters  in 
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Vienna,  and  that  no  proper  precautions  for  his  safety  were 
taken. 

The  tragic  assassination  of  Francis  Ferdinand  and  his 
wife  ended  in  a  moment  the  work  of  reconciliation  of  many 
long  years.  It  removed  the  leader  of  the  progressive  party 
in  Austria-Hungary  and  the  one  man  who  might  have 
remodelled  the  constitution  and  settled  the  terrible  race 
problems  of  South-Eastern  Europe  without  bloodshed.  It 
caused  a  violent  revulsion  of  feeling  in  Austria-Hungary, 
and  put  into  power  the  party  of  military  coercion.  They  did 
not  hesitate.  Preparations  for  war  were  begun  at  once,  and 
as  soon  as  they  were  complete  the  ultimatum  of  July  23  was 
sent  to  Servia.  The  terms  were  not  such  as  could  be  ac- 
cepted by  any  country  which  wished  to  retain  its  indepen- 
dence. It  was  never  intended  to  be  accepted,  as  everybody 
knew;  and  this  was  made  clear  by  the  contemptuous  dis- 
missal of  the  almost  abject  Servian  reply. 

In  this  quarrel  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Servia,  Russia 
felt  herself  vitally  involved.  Russia  has  always  championed 
the  cause  of  all  the  Slav  peoples.  Her  diplomacy  is  always  at 
their  call  and  she  has  in  the  past  taken  up  arms  on  their 
behalf.  The  only  war  cry  which  stirs  every  breast  in  Russia, 
peasant  as  well  as  aristocrat,  is  the  call  to  arms  in  defence 
of  their  fellow  Slavs.  Thus  the  whole  Russian  nation  felt 
bound  to  intervene  rather  than  see  Austria-Hungary 
destroy  the  independence  of  Servia  and  by  a  ruthless  display 
of  force  repress  once  more  the  hopes  of  the  Southern  Slavs. 

Russia  was  involved  in  another  way.  For  years  there  has 
been  a  silent  struggle  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia 
for  the  allegiance  of  the  Slav  peoples  along  the  border — a 
struggle  in  which  the  Orthodox  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Churches,  and  even  the  Universities,  take  part.  For  Russia  to 
stand  aside  in  the  attack  on  the  Southern  Slavs  would  have 
probably  meant  the  final  loss  of  all  the  Slav  peoples  which 
fringe  the  northern  boundaries  of  Austria-Hungary  from 
Bohemia  to  Rumania. 

Finally  Russia  felt  herself  challenged  as  a  great  power. 
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She  has  always  claimed  to  be  as  much  concerned  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Balkans  as  Austria-Hungary.  Within  the  last 
fifty  years  her  armies  have  fought  to  within  sight  of  Con- 
stantinople. To  have  stood  aside  when  Austria-Hungary 
was  annihilating  Servia  would  have  been  to  surrender  her 
status  as  a  Balkan  power.  Once  she  was  forced  to  do  so, 
in  1909,  when  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  annexed  to 
the  Habsburg  Monarchy  without  notice,  and  Germany 
abruptly  threatened  Russia  with  war  in  "  shining  armour  " 
if  she  did  not  instantly  accept  the  situation.  Paralysed  after 
her  defeat  by  Japan  Russia  had  no  option  but  to  give  way. 
But  triumphs  won  by  the  threat  of  war  rankle.  It  has  never 
been  forgotten.  Russia  was  determined  never  to  tolerate 
such  an  affront  again.  Hence,  no  sooner  did  she  realize 
that  Austria-Hungary  meant  business  than  she  made  up  her 
mind  that  the  time  had  come  when,  if  Austria  persisted  in 
crushing  the  Southern  Slavs  by  force,  she  must  fight.  It  is 
clear  from  the  published  correspondence  that  Russia  did  not 
want  war,  that  she  was  willing  that  the  dispute  should  be 
referred  to  the  arbitration  of  Europe,  and  that  she  was 
ready  to  force  Servia  to  offer  any  reparation,  short  of  her 
"  territorial  integrity  and  independence,"  to  avoid  it,  but 
that  rather  than  abandon  her  to  the  wolves  she  would  draw 
the  sword. 

Thus  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  war  broke  out  in  South- 
Eastern  Europe.  The  country  contains  a  welter  of  races 
struggling  for  freedom  or  power.  Only  the  most  far-sighted 
statesmanship  could  hope  to  steer  its  way  to  a  permanent  and 
peaceful  settlement.  The  one  hope  of  such  a  consummation 
was  removed  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin.  Bloodshed  was  then 
almost  inevitable.  Servia,  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  each 
felt  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  issues  must  be  brought 
to  the  final  test  of  war.  And  it  is  easy  to  understand  also  that 
Germany  felt  herself  involved.  She  has  been  daily  growing 
more  frightened  of  her  vast  neighbour  to  the  east.  She  has 
a  natural  sympathy  with  the  Germans  of  Austria.  She  is 
tied  to  Austria-Hungary  by  an  alliance,  and  she  feels 
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strongly  the  duty  of  protecting  Germandom — with  its 
higher  civilization  and  culture — from  the  dominance  of 
the  lesser  civilization  of  the  Slav.  In  any  war  which  was 
likely  to  remodel  the  map  of  South-Eastern  Europe  it  was 
almost  inevitable  that  Germany  should  take  a  hand.  But 
why  should  this  quarrel  have  drawn  in  France,  England  and 
Belgium — countries  in  no  way  concerned  with  the  Balkans 
and  all  of  them  anxious  for  peace  ?  To  answer  this  we  must 
look  briefly  at  the  history  and  position  of  Modern  Germany. 


II.  THE  AIMS  OF  MODERN  GERMANY 

IT  is  impossible  to  understand  Germany's  position  in 
Europe  until  one  realizes  how  young  Germany  is  among 
the  great  nations  of  the  world.  Since  the  Reformation  the 
name  had  stood  for  a  collection  of  many  States,  a  prey  to 
the  quarrels  of  the  great  feudal  lords,  or  trampled  over  by 
the  armies  of  the  Kings  of  Europe.  It  was  a  country  in  which 
the  creative  minds  gave  little  heed  to  politics,  but  much  time 
to  philosophy,  music  and  literature.  It  was  the  Germany 
whose  genius  ultimately  found  expression  in  Beethoven, 
Goethe  and  Kant,  but  which  took  little  active  part  in  the 
political  struggles  of  mankind. 

Modern  Germany  is  very  different.  It  is  quite  a  recent 
product — the  creation  of  a  few  great  Prussians — Frederick 
the  Great,  Scharnhorst,  Bismarck,  Moltke.  They  saw  the 
weakness  of  Germany  and  they  realized  that  unity  and 
strength  alone  could  give  her  the  position  in  the  world  to 
which  her  numbers  and  her  civilization  entitled  her.  They 
saw  too,  that  left  to  themselves  the  Germans  might  never 
achieve  either,  and  that  they  must  be  imposed  upon  them 
from  above.  And  the  means  they  employed  was  war,  and  the 
inculcation  of  the  virtues  that  make  for  success  in  war, 
discipline,  obedience,  and,  above  all,  valour  and  the  will  to 
succeed. 
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It  was  inevitable  that  the  modern  Germans  should 
worship  the  methods  which,  in  the  hands  of  their  great 
leaders,  have  won  for  Germany  the  position  she  now  holds. 
They  have  all  their  old  belief  in  their  mission  as  a  civilizing 
power,  and  as  leaders  in  thought,  literature,  and  art.  But 
they  have  learnt  that  that  mission  cannot  be  truly  accom- 
plished in  disunion  and  weakness.  The  triumph  of  the  civil- 
ization of  Greece  over  the  barbarian  was  assured  at  the 
victory  of  Thermopylae.  The  genius  of  Rome  for  law  was 
finally  made  the  birthright  of  mankind  in  the  long  struggle 
which  followed  the  defeat  at  Cannae.  England  would  never 
have  bequeathed  her  testament  of  liberty  had  she  not  nerved 
herself  to  resist  the  Spanish  Armada.  Prussia  learnt  this 
lesson  long  ago.  In  forty  years  she  has  taught  it  to  all 
Germany.  Hence  her  amazing  efficiency,  and  the  wonder- 
ful sacrifices  her  people  are  ready  to  make  to  enable  them 
to  reach  their  destined  goal  as  the  leaders  and  rulers  of 
the  world.  To  arm  themselves  with  the  necessary  naval  and 
military  strength,  they  are  organized  as  a  vast  military 
machine.  To  give  their  policy  strength  and  decision,  they 
leave  the  control  of  foreign  policy  and  naval  and  military 
preparations,  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  and  his  ministers. 
To  preserve  that  disciplined  obedience  which  unites  all 
Germany  as  an  unmatched  engine  of  war,  they  treat 
revolt  against  authority  as  one  of  the  most  serious  of 
crimes. 

The  world  dominion  of  which  Germany  dreams  is  not  simply 
a  material  dominion.  As  the  late  Professor  Cramb  has  said: 
"  Force  alone,  violence  or  brute  strength,  by  its  more  silent 
presence  or  by  its  loud  manifestation  in  war,  may  be  neces- 
sary to  establish  this  dominion;  but  its  ends  are  spiritual. 
The  triumph  of  the  Empire  will  be  the  triumph  of  German 
culture,  of  the  German  world-vision  in  all  the  phases  and 
departments  in  human  life  and  energy,  in  religion,  poetry, 
science,  art,  politics,  and  social  endeavour.  The  char- 
acteristics of  this  German  world-vision,  the  benefits  which 
its  predominance  is  likely  to  confer  upon  mankind  are,  a 
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German  would  allege,  truth  instead  of  falsehood  in  the 
deepest  and  gravest  pre-occupations  of  the  human  mind."  * 

This  Prussian  spirit,  a  spirit  which,  whatever  its  defects, 
teaches  men  above  all  to  live  greatly,  has  gripped  the  soul 
of  Germany.  It  is  found  from  top  to  bottom  of  society.  It 
has  a  fountain  in  every  university  and  school.  It  breathes 
through  the  popular  philosophies  of  the  day,  which  glorify 
strength  and  the  ruthless  use  of  it.  The  immense  popularity 
of  Wagner's  music  is  due  to  the  consciousness  that  in  its 
irresistible  strength  and  beauty  it  enshrines  the  very  spirit 
of  modern  Germany.  It  appears  in  art,  in  manufacture, 
in  the  restless  commercial  energy  which  has  so  impressed 
the  world.  Above  all  it  is  manifested  in  her  preparation  for 
war,  in  the  overwhelming  energy  with  which  Germany  has 
forged  for  herself  the  instruments  with  which  she  is  to  win 
her  way  to  the  dominion  of  the  world. 

It  is  to  the  discredit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  that  they  have 
been  blind  so  long  to  the  real  greatness  of  Germany — to  her 
profound  religious  sense,  to  her  genius  for  music,  to  the  in- 
dependence of  her  thought,  to  her  research,  her  literature,  her 
art,  above  all  to  the  high  courage  which  inspires  her  national 
resolve.  But  with  this  greatness  there  is  one  fatal  defect. 

The  spirit  of  modern  Germany  is  not  only  great- 
hearted, it  is  ruthless  and  brutal.  Coupled  with  a  mag- 
nificent readiness  to  make  any  effort  or  sacrifice  needed 
for  German  progress,  is  a  supreme  disregard  for  the 
rights  of  others.  Where  the  interests  of  Germany  are 
at  stake  there  is  no  code  of  right  or  wrong.  Might  is  the 
only  law.  It  is  this  doctrine  which  is  the  justification 
to  the  German  mind  of  the  appalling  cruelty  and  vandalism 
in  Belgium — carried  out  not  by  an  inflamed  and  vindictive 
soldiery,  but  deliberately  by  officers  for  a  terrorist  purpose. 
It  is  the  explanation  of  the  regime  in  Alsace-Lorraine  and 
Poland — of  incidents  like  Zabern.  They  are  not  due  to  the 
natural  insolence  of  the  Prussian,  they  are  part  of  the  system 
by  which  the  fighting  efficiency  of  the  army  and  its  prestige 

*  J.  A.  Cramb,  Germany  and  England,  p.  1 12. 
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before  the  civilian  and  the  outside  world  is  upheld.  It  is  the 
mainspring  of  their  foreign  policy.  Diplomacy  of  the  mailed 
fist  is  the  product  of  the  school  of  political  thought  which 
dominates  the  country  to-day  and  which  teaches  that  it  is 
the  destiny  of  Germany  to  march  straight  forward  to  the 
hegemony  of  the  world  and  that  consideration  for  the  rights 
of  others,  or  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  or  for 
her  own  promised  word,  is  weakness  and  treason  to  the  great 
German  cause. 

It  is  easy,  perhaps,  to  give  an  impression  of  exaggeration 
in  all  this,  especially  if  equal  insistence  is  not  laid  upon  the 
many  admirable  and  gentle  qualities  of  the  German  people, 
especially  of  the  South.  But  it  is  essential  to  realize  what  the 
spirit  of  modern  Germany  is — it  is  more  closely  examined 
in  another  article  in  this  issue — for  it  is  the  dynamic  cause 
of  the  present  war. 

It  becomes  clearer  when  one  examines  the  broad  outline 
of  European  history  during  the  last  forty  years.  After  making 
the  German  Empire  in  the  wars  of  1864-1870  Bismarck 
felt  that  his  mission  was  accomplished  and  that  Germany 
required  an  era  of  peace  in  which  to  build  up  her  strength 
and  reap  the  fruits  of  unity.  He  steadily  cultivated  friendly 
relations  with  his  neighbours,  so  as  to  prevent  hostile  com- 
binations. When  he  was  dismissed  from  office  so  dramatically 
by  the  young  Emperor  in  1891,  Germany  was  threatened  by 
no  one.  England  was  entirely  "  disinterested  "  in  European 
politics  and  only  asked  to  be  allowed  to  devote  herself  to  the 
internal  problems  of  her  Empire  in  peace.  France  was  still 
suffering  from  the  shock  of  her  defeat  and  was  in  the  throes 
of  internal  convulsions,  which  culminated  later  in  the  Dreyfus 
case.  She  had  more  or  less  acquiesced  in  the  loss  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine and  had  turned  to  the  building-up  of  a  North  African 
Empire  in  its  place.  Russia  was  preoccupied  in  her  steady 
expansion  across  Siberia  towards  the  Eastern  sea.  Nobody 
thought  of  attacking  Germany,  her  territories,  her  colonies, 
or  her  trade.  In  thirteen  years  the  position  was  transformed. 
By  1904  the  whole  world  had  been  made  to  feel  the  force  of 
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German  aggression,  every  nation  had  been  forced  to  build 
up  armaments  in  self-defence,  Europe  was  divided  into  two 
hostile  camps,  and  the  colossal  war  which  has  now  broken 
upon  us  was  the  talk  of  every  lip.  How  had  this  come  about? 
Twenty  years  of  peace  had  made  good  the  exhaustion  of  the 
three  great  wars  of  1864,  1866,  and  1870  in  which  Prussia 
gave  Germany  her  unity.  She  began  to  feel  once  more  the 
call  to  empire.  Germany  must  commence  her  forward  march 
again.  What  was  her  objective  this  time?  Under  Bismarck 
it  had  been  unity  and  influence  in  Europe.  Under  William 
the  Second  it  was  expansion  into  the  greater  world  outside. 
And  what  was  the  method  by  which  she  was  to  achieve  her 
will?  The  same — war.  To  the  rest  of  the  world  war  is  a 
horrible  thing — a  final  resort  with  which  to  defend  some 
vital  interest  when  all  the  ordinary  methods  of  diplomacy 
and  negotiation  and  compromise  have  failed.  To  the  govern- 
ing classes  in  Germany  it  is  just  the  reverse.  War  is  glorified 
as  the  supreme  test  of  national  character.  Peoples  who  are  not 
willing  to  risk  war  in  pursuit  of  their  aims  are  branded  as 
inferiors,  destined  to  be  trampled  over  by  the  superior 
determination  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  Germanic  race.  War, 
therefore,  with  all  its  horrors,  is  the  first  instrument  of  their 
diplomacy,  to   be  threatened  and  declared  simply  as   it 
happens  to  suit  the  interest  of  Germany.  Thus  in  the  last 
ten  years  Germany  has  threatened  Europe  with  wrar  on  three 
occasions,  in  1905  when  she  demanded  and  obtained  the 
resignation  of  M.  Delcass6  as  the  alternative,  in  1909  when 
she  threw  her  "  shining  armour  "  into  the  scale  and  com- 
pelled  Russia  to  acquiesce  in   the  annexation  of  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  by  Austria-Hungary  and  the  tearing  up  of  the 
treaty  of  Berlin,  in  1911  when  she  endeavoured  at  Agadir 
to  coerce  France  and  break  up  her  entente  with  England. 

The  effect  of  the  new  movement  forward  was  immediate. 
Bismarck's  diplomatic  edifice  fell  with  a  crash,  and  France 
and  Russia,  feeling  the  common  danger,  formed  the  Dual 
Alliance  in  mutual  self  defence.  Then  Germany  began  to 
realize  that  if  she  was  to  attain  to  world  power,  it  meant 
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conflict  with  England,  that  her  real  enemy  was  not  France 
or  Russia,  but  England,  and  that  the  British  Empire  occupied 
exactly  the  place  that  Germany  aspired  to  fill.  Instantly  the 
tide  of  feeling  against  England  began  to  rise.  Germans 
felt  that  it  was  intolerable  that  England,  who  had  won  her 
Empire  more  by  good  luck  and  the  fortune  of  her  position, 
than  by  any  supreme  national  sacrifice,  who  could  not 
even  discipline  herself  as  a  nation  in  arms  to  defend  it,  should 
bar  their  way,  and  with  characteristic  resolution  they  set  to 
work  to  prick  the  bubble  of  her  reputation,  that  they  might 
stand  forth  as  the  rulers  among  men.  The  Emperor's 
reference  during  the  Boer  War  to  Germany's  "  bitter  need  " 
for  a  fleet  gave  the  signal.  The  great  Navy  Law  of  1900  was 
followed  by  others  which,  in  Sir  Edward  Grey's  words, 
provided  for  the  construction  of  a  fleet  "  greater  than  any 
then  in  existence."  Germany  had  made  a  bid  which  would 
give  her  the  mastery  of  the  seas  in  little  more  than  twelve 
years.  Public  opinion  in  England  became  more  and  more 
alarmed,  and  a  gradual  rapprochement  to  France,  caused 
by  the  common  pressure  from  Germany,  ended  in  1904  in 
the  Anglo-French  Entente. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  British  Empire  could  not 
afford  to  see  built  up  in  the  North  Sea  a  navy  greater  than 
its  own  and  in  the  hands  of  an  aggressive  Power.  Superiority 
at  sea  was  essential  to  its  very  existence.  Strenuous  efforts 
were  made  to  bring  home  to  Germany  that  she  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  England  and  that  sea  power,  however  great, 
without  an  army  to  back  it,  was  useless  for  offensive  pur- 
poses. When  the  Liberals  came  into  power  in  1906,  they  went 
to  the  furthest  possible  limit  to  make  Germany  realize  this  and 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  competition  in  armaments  before  the 
growing  tension  ended  in  war.  To  prove  the  sincerity  of 
their  intentions  they  only  built  one  capital  ship  in  1907  and  in 
1908,  only  two  as  against  Germany's  three  in  each.  But  it  was 
not  fear,  it  was  ambition,  that  prompted  the  creation  of  the 
German  navy.  No  appeals  to  economy  or  suggestions  about 
naval  holidays  could  influence  her,  for,  as  the  German 
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Chancellor  said  in  answer  to  President  Taft's  proposals 
about  arbitration,  "  The  old  saying  still  holds  good  that 
the  weak  will  be  the  prey  of  the  strong.  When  a  people  will 
not  or  cannot  continue  to  spend  enough  on  its  armaments 
to  be  able  to  make  its  way  in  the  world,  then  it  falls  back  into 
the  second  rank  and  sinks  down  to  the  r61e  of  a  super  on  the 
world's  stage.  The  vital  strength  of  a  nation  is  the 
only  measure  of  that  nation's  armaments."  The  German 
answer  to  the  Liberal  proposals  was  a  new  Navy  Law  increas- 
ing their  annual  programme  to  four  capital  ships.  There  is 
probably  no  case  in  history  of  one  nation  setting  to  work 
to  challenge  more  deliberately  the  peace  and  safety  of  another. 
The  Liberal  Government,  in  despair,  abandoned  its  efforts 
and  ended  by  giving  an  order  for  eight  dreadnoughts  in  one 
year  to  make  up  leeway. 

That  is  the  historical  background  to  the  war.  Till  it  is 
grasped  it  is  not  possible  to  understand  why  France  and 
England  are  engaged  in  a  conflict  which  in  its  origins  was  a 
domestic  concern  of  the  nations  bordering  on  South-Eastern 
Europe.  The  war  spread  to  the  West  because  the  military  and 
naval  preparations  of  Germany  and  the  whole  trend  of  her 
policy  had  forced  Russia,  France  and  England  into  an  entente 
for  their  mutual  protection.  That  entente  was  entirely  defen- 
sive. Its  object  was  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  three 
parties,  and  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe,  by  presenting 
to  possible  German  aggression  such  a  combination  of 
strength,  that  it  could  not  get  what  it  required  by  war.  But 
while  it  conduced  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  three  parties 
it  carried  with  it  the  obligation  to  war  if  any  of  them  were 
attacked.  Under  the  pressure  of  the  determination  of 
Germany  to  make  its  way  by  armaments,  Europe  had  reached 
the  point  when  only  two  alternatives  lay  before  it — Peace  or 
Armageddon.  It  was  the  recognition  of  this  terrible  fact 
which  kept  the  peace  during  the  Balkan  wars.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  assassination  of  Francis  Ferdinand  produced 
a  crisis  which  Germany,  driven  by  its  own  traditions,  tried 
to  solve  by  the  diplomacy  of  the  mailed  fist,  and  the  die  for 
the  great  struggle  was  cast. 
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III.  THE  CRITICAL  FORTNIGHT 

ET  us  now  take  up  again  the  thread  of  causes  which  im- 
mediately led  to  the  outbreak  of  war  between  the  Triple 
Alliance  and  the  Triple  Entente.  We  had  reached  the  point 
when  the  rulers  of  Austria-Hungary  had  determined  to 
smash  Servia  as  the  best  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  Southern 
Slav  danger,  and  of  fortifying  afresh  the  Dual  system. 
They  made  their  intentions  clear  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment beforehand,  which  recognized,  of  course,  that  they 
involved  war,  or  at  least  grave  danger  of  war,  with  Russia. 
For  as  M.  Sazonof  declared  during  the  negotiations  "  he 
had  made  it  clear  to  the  Austrian  Government  during  the 
Balkan  crisis  that  war  with  Russia  must  inevitably  follow 
an  Austrian  attack  on  Servia."  In  these  circumstances 
what  was  Germany  to  do?  She  was  linked  to  Austria-Hun- 
gary by  a  close  Alliance.  She  shared  the  general  horror  at  the 
Serajevo  murder,  and  cordially  agreed  that  strong  measures 
against  the  Servian  propaganda  were  necessary.  Above  all 
she  felt  bound  by  her  belief  in  her  own  mission  as  the  pro- 
tector of  German  civilization  to  prevent  her  neighbour 
to  the  South  from  being  overwhelmed  by  the  Slav  tide.  She 
decided,  therefore  to  give  her  ally  an  "entirely  free  hand 
against  Servia."  (German  White  Book.)  She  also  determined 
to  insist  on  the  question  being  treated  as  a  purely  local 
quarrel  in  which  none  of  the  Great  Powers  had  any  concern. 
That  meant  challenging  Russia  in  the  most  open  and 
deliberate  way. 

Why  did  Germany  support  Austria-Hungary  in  her 
actions  in  presenting  an  ultimatum  with  a  48  hours'  time 
limit,  the  immediate  cause  of  war,  in  refusing  to  delay 
military  operations  against  Servia  so  as  to  give  diplomacy  a 
chance,  and  in  rejecting  the  Servian  reply,  even  as  a  basis 
for  negotiation  or  mediation?  Two  answers  are  possible. 
One  is  that  the  governments  of  the  two  powers,  under 
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pressure  from  their  military  and  naval  classes,  had  decided 
to  seize  the  opportunity  to  put  an  end  to  the  present  in- 
tolerable balance  of  power  by  a  sudden  attack  on  their 
enemies  which  would  finally  give  the  German  powers  the 
hegemony  of  central  and  western  Europe.  In  support  of  this 
view  it  is  said  that  the  military  party  in  Berlin  has  for  some 
years  now  been  steadily  growing  more  anxious.  It  has  been 
their  theme  that  while  the  burden  of  armaments  has  been 
growing  the  chance  of  Germany's  using  them  successfully 
to  cut  her  way  to  the  dominance  of  Europe  has  diminished, 
owing  to  the  military  regeneration  of  France  and  of  Russia, 
and  the  growth  of  the  British  Fleet.  To  those  who  believed 
that  Germany  was  destined  to  impress  her  unconquerable 
spirit  on  the  world  by  great  deeds  of  war,  the  idea  that  she 
should  assume  a  peaceful  and  defensive  attitude  in  inter- 
national affairs  was  intolerable.  It  was  the  negation  of  all 
that  Bernhardi  dreamed  of  when  he  gave  one  of  his  chapters 
the  title — "  World-Power  or  Downfall."  It  was  inevitable 
that  this  school  should  demand  that  Germany  should  throw 
her  mighty  armament  into  the  scales  at  the  first  excuse  and 
decide  the  issues  in  her  own  favour  once  and  for  all. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  far  the  aggressive 
military  party  behind  the  governments  of  Austria-Hungary 
and  Germany  forced  their  hands  during  the  crisis,  there  is 
another  and  more  probable  explanation  of  the  outbreak. 
Having  determined  that  drastic  action  against  Servia  was 
necessary  and  realizing  the  tremendous  risks  it  entailed, 
the  two  Governments  decided  once  more  on  the  traditional 
Prussian  move — the  diplomatic  "  hold  up  "  under  the 
threat  of  war — the  same  method  which  had  succeeded  in 
1905  and  in  the  "  shining  armour  "  episode  of  1909.  They 
probably  calculated  as  follows:  that  Russia — her  military 
reorganization  incomplete — was  not  anxious  for  war;  that 
France,  in  view  of  recent  military  scandals,  was  positively 
anxious  to  avoid  war;  and  that  England,  profoundly  pacifist 
and  threatened  by  the  gravest  internal  complications  in 
Ireland,  would  snatch  at  almost  any  pretext  to  keep  out  of 
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war.  In  these  circumstances  all  the  advantages  would  lie 
with  themselves.  The  Entente  Powers  would  probably  hesi- 
tate to  take  up  the  challenge.  Meanwhile  the  Austrian 
attack  on  Servia,  delivered  at  once,  would  continue.  If  the 
Entente  Powers  did  eventually  unite  to  resist,  it  would 
probably  be  possible  to  arrange  a  compromise  as  Austria 
would  have  vindicated  her  prestige.  If  they  did  not  and 
retreated,  it  would  be  one  more  triumph  for  the  diplomacy 
of  the  mailed  fist  and  a  renewed  lustre  to  German  prestige, 
dimmed  by  the  retreat  in  1911  when  they  attempted  a 
similar  "  hold  up  "  on  England  and  France. 

Unfortunately  Germany  and  Austria  failed  to  realize  that 
France  and  Russia  had  made  up  their  minds  never  again  to 
submit  to  the  bullying  tactics  which  resulted  in  the  resigna- 
tion of  M.  Delcasse  in  1905  and  the  retreat  of  Russia  in 
1909.  The  determination  of  these  two  Powers  not  to  give 
way  to  the  threats  of  war  is  apparent  in  the  published 
correspondence  from  the  start.  But  once  having  started  on 
the  line  of  a  diplomatic  "  hold  up,"  the  Austro-Hungarian 
and  German  Governments  were  not  going  to  give  way  at  the 
first  challenge  of  their  opponents.  Having  deliberately 
thrown  the  sword  into  the  scale  at  the  very  beginning  by 
the  48  hours'  ultimatum,  they  consistently  followed  it  up 
by  a  refusal  to  delay  warlike  operations  against  Servia,  or  to 
treat  the  abject  Servian  reply  as  a  basis  for  compromise. 
It  was  not  until  Russia,  France  and  England  had  given  un- 
mistakable indications  that  they  were  not  going  to  retreat 
in  the  face  of  threats,  and  they  saw  that  Europe  really  was 
on  the  verge  of  war,  that  they  paid  any  real  attention  to  the 
repeated  proposals  for  conciliation.  But  it  was  then  too  late. 
The  two  great  military  machines  ranged  against  one  another 
by  the  diplomatic  methods  of  Germany  during  the  last 
twenty  years  had  been  set  in  motion,  and  the  control  of 
events  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  military  authorities. 
As  Austria-Hungary  refused  to  delay  her  attack  on  Servia 
Russia  mobilized  against  her  to  show  that  she  meant  busi- 
ness and  to  be  in  time  to  save  Servia.  Once  Russia  had  begun 
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to  mobilize,  the  military  cabinet  in  Germany,  terrified  lest 
they  should  lose  the  advantage  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  slow  mobilization  of  Russia  and  so  nullify  their  whole 
strategic  plan  for  crushing  France  and  then  turning  back  to 
resist  Russia,  swept  the  Foreign  Office  aside  and  forced  on 
military  preparations.  Hearing  of  these  and  of  similar 
preparations  in  Austria,  Russia,  conscious  of  her  less  rapid 
powers  of  concentration,  ordered  a  general  mobilization. 
Austria-Hungary  followed  suit,  Germany  then  delivered  an 
ultimatum  to  Russia  that  unless  orders  for  the  demobiliza- 
tion of  her  whole  army  were  given  within  12  hours  a  state  of 
war  would  exist  between  the  two  countries,  and  all  was  up. 

Thus,  while  there  is  much  evidence  for  believing  that  the 
military  authorities  in  Germany  have  been  anxious  for  a 
trial  of  strength  before  the  reorganization  of  the  Russian 
army  was  complete,  it  seems  to  be  nearer  the  truth  to  ascribe 
the  outbreak  of  war  to  the  adoption  once  too  often  of  the 
fatal  mailed  fist  diplomacy.  The  policy  of  Germany,  like  that 
of  all  other  nations,  is  at  bottom  the  product  of  the  national 
character  and  ideas.  Germany  for  forty  years  has  believed 
that  she  was  to  make  her  way  in  the  world  by  means  of  her 
armaments.  It  was  inevitable  that  whenever  difficulties 
arose  she  should  throw  them  into  the  scale.  Between  1905 
and  1911,  in  six  short  years,  she  had  done  it  three  times. 
Such  a  state  of  affairs  could  not  continue.  Driven  to  immense 
military  and  naval  counter  preparations  by  German  ag- 
gression since  1891,  the  Powers  of  the  Entente  were  forced 
also  into  a  diplomatic  combination,  for  the  only  way  of 
stopping  a  "  hold  up  "  is  to  exhibit  greater  strength  and  a 
readiness  to  fight  yourself.  But  Germany,  having  retreated 
in  1911,  could  not  afford  to  retreat  again  in  1914.  By  giving 
Austria-Hungary  her  support  in  the  fateful  ultimatum 
Germany  had  entered  upon  a  course  from  which  there  was 
no  turning  back.  Within  a  week  of  its  presentation  all 
Europe  was  aflame. 

Considered  in  the  light  of  history  the  sudden  crisis  seems 
almost  bound  to  have  come.  Bullying  tactics  employed  by  one 
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strong  man  against  other  strong  men  are  bound  to  lead  to 
a  quarrel.  Employed  by  nations  they  are  no  less  bound  to 
lead  to  war.  The  only  possible  attitude  in  international  as 
in  personal  affairs  is  a  steadfast  maintenance  of  your  own 
rights  coupled  with  a  friendly  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
others.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  1911,  after  the  Agadir  crisis, 
made  this  plain.  "  It  is  difficult,"  he  said,  "  to  find  a  half- 
way house  between  constant  liability  to  friction  and  cordial 
friendship.  It  is  cordial  friendship  alone  which  provides 
sufficient  mutual  toleration  and  good  will  to  prevent 
difficulties  and  friction  which  would  otherwise  arise."  The 
German  policy  of  solving  international  difficulties  by 
threatening  war  as  the  alternative  to  retreat,  is  the  exact 
opposite  of  this.  The  tragedy  is  that  since  the  crisis  of  1911 
a  few  of  the  statesmen  of  Germany  had  begun  to  realize 
that  only  on  the  principles  of  Sir  Edward  Grey's  speech 
could  the  peace  of  Europe  be  preserved,  and  had  sought  a 
relaxation  of  the  tension  so  that  friendly  relations  between 
Germany,  France  and  England  might  gradually  be  estab- 
lished. But  the  Prussian  tradition  of  Frederick  the  Great 
and  Bismarck  enshrined  in  the  German  constitution  and 
in  the  army  and  unwisely  applied  by  the  Foreign  Office  was 
too  strong.  When  a  crisis  arose  it  asserted  itself.  Instead  of 
giving  friendly  diplomacy  and  negotiation  a  chance  to 
reconcile  the  just  claims  of  Austria-Hungary  with  the 
sovereign  rights  of  Servia  and  the  diplomatic  status  of 
Russia,  the  rulers  of  Germany  and  Austria  preferred  to  draw 
the  sword  at  once  and  thrusting  it  in  the  face  of  the  rest  of 
Europe  call  upon  their  opponents  to  fight  or  surrender. 

Only  one  question  remained,  was  England  to  join  in? 
Not  a  soul  thought  of  seizing  the  opportunity  of  Germany's 
entanglement  to  deliver  an  attack  upon  her.  The  published 
correspondence  shows  that  the  British  Government  worked 
to  the  last  hour  for  peace.  Indeed  so  strong  was  the  desire 
for  peace  that  the  real  charge  against  our  diplomacy  is  that 
it  did  not  declare  England's  solidarity  with  France  and 
Russia  soon  enough — a  charge  against  the  national  character 
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and  temperament  which  tied  its  hands  rather  than  against 
Sir  Edward  Grey  himself.  Yet  directly  the  real  issues  were 
recognized,  opposition  disappeared. 

England  joined  in  the  war,  and  with  her  the  Dominions 
oversea,  because  the  existence  of  the  Empire  was  at  stake 
and  because  her  own  honour  was  involved.  The  triumph 
of  Germany  would  have  meant  the  triumph  of  the  Prussian 
spirit  and  the  destruction  of  all  effective  resistance  to  it 
in  Western  Europe.  A  greater  Germany,  fronting  possibly  on 
the  Channel,  with  more  territory  and  larger  resources,  with 
no  enemy  save  Russia  in  the  distant  East,  organized  once 
more  as  a  huge  fighting  machine,  and  confirmed  in  her  belief 
in  the  method  of  winning  her  way  by  blood  and  iron,  would 
have  threatened  the  essential  liberties  of  the  peoples  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  the  safety  of  the  communications  be- 
tween its  parts.  A  German  victory  over  France  and  Russia 
would  have  carried  with  it  the  certainty  of  another  and  a 
more  terrible  attack  on  the  British  Empire  later  on. 

Not  less  powerful  was  the  sense  of  obligation  to  France.  The 
Entente  had  been  entered  into  for  the  common  protection 
of  the  two  countries  against  German  aggression.  It  had  been 
lauded  in  season  and  out  of  season  in  both  countries. 
Here  was  the  precise  contingency  it  was  designed  to  meet — 
a  sudden  and  overwhelming  attack  on  France  before  Russia 
could  come  to  grips,  and  when  trusting  to  it  the  French  had 
denuded  their  northern  coast  of  naval  protection.  People, 
whether  they  liked  the  policy  of  the  Entente  or  not,  felt  that 
to  desert  France  in  the  hour  of  peril  would  have  been 
cowardly  and  dishonourable.  "  Our  moral  position  would  " 
to  quote  Sir  Edward  Grey,  "  have  been  such  as  to  have  lost 
us  all  respect  "  among  other  nations. 

The  consideration  which  finally  overcame  opposition  was 
Germany's  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality.  This  both  raised 
a  passion  of  indignant  sympathy  and  brought  home  to 
people  as  nothing  else  had  done  what  the  German  peril 
meant.  That  any  nation  calling  itself  a  great  civilized  power 
should  attack  a  small  inoffensive  neighbour  whose  inde- 
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pendence  it  had  itself  guaranteed,  and  trample  it  ruthlessly 
under  foot  as  an  enemy  because  it  valued  its  own  self- 
respect  and  refused  to  open  under  threats  a  right  of  way  to 
the  heart  of  a  friendly  neighbour,  made  men  realize  what  the 
gospel  of  winning  your  way  by  force  of  arms  really  meant.  And 
this  was  done,  not  in  the  last  extremity  of  peril,  but  as  part 
of  a  plan  long  worked  out  in  the  cold  serenity  of  the  public 
offices  in  Berlin.  People  had  been  disinclined  to  believe  the 
stories  about  Germany's  intentions.  Here  was  brutal  proof 
of  what  happened  to  people  who  stood  in  Germany's  way. 
The  case  was  overwhelming.  England  united  whole- 
heartedly with  her  French  and  Belgian  allies  in  their 
struggle  for  liberty.  For  she  recognized,  and  with  her  the 
Dominions  and  India,  that  victory  was  essential  to  their 
own  safety  and  freedom.  Failure  would  only  mean  one 
thing— that  the  doctrines  of  Prussia,  the  gospel  of  blood 
and  iron,  would  gain  a  new  vindication,  a  new  authority 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  another  and  more  terrible 
struggle  against  it  would  await  us  in  the  future. 


IV.  ULTIMATE  ISSUES 

immediate  cause  of  the  war  was  the  use  once  too 
A  often  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  mailed  fist.  The  ulti- 
mate cause  has  been  the  ambition  of  Germany,  which, 
using  armaments  as  the  instrument  of  expansion,  has 
ranged  half  Europe  in  a  league  of  self-defence  against  her. 
With  the  desire  of  Germany  for  expansion  we  can  have 
real  sympathy.  It  is  natural  that  she  should  desire  a  place 
in  the  world  commensurate  with  her  energy  and  resources. 
But  with  her  ideas  of  empire  we  can  have  none.  We  can  only 
fight  them  to  the  "  last  breath  of  man  and  horse,"  for  they 
are  the  exact  antithesis  of  our  own  and  are  abhorrent  to 
that  spirit  of  liberty  which  is  the  mainspring  of  our  political 
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life.  It  may  be  as  well,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  to  contrast 
the  ideas  which  are  striving  for  mastery  behind  the  conflict 
of  men  and  steel  in  Europe  to-day. 

Germany  not  less  than  England,  says  Professor  Cramb, 
believes  that  she  is  "  dowered  with  the  genius  for  empire,  that 
power  in  a  race  which,  like  genius  in  the  artist,  must  express 
itself  or  destroy  its  possessor.  An  empire  she  once  had,  cen- 
turies before  France  and  England  fought.  That  empire  is 
lost.  But  in  the  German  race  the  instinct  for  empire  is  as 
ancient  and  as  deeply  rooted  as  it  is  in  the  English  race ;  and 
in  the  Germany  of  the  present  time,  above  all,  this  instinct, 
by  reason  of  the  very  strength  of  Germany  within  herself, 
her  conscious  and  vital  energy,  her  sense  of  deep  and  re- 
pressed forces,  is  not  a  mere  cloud  in  the  brain,  but  is 
almost  an  imperious  necessity.  This  is  the  real  driving  force 
in  German  politics,  the  essential  thing."*  The  character 
of  the  German  empire  was  given  by  Treitschke  many  years 
ago :  "  That  just  as  the  greatness  of  Germany  is  to  be  found 
in  the  governance  of  Germany  by  Prussia,  so  the  greatness 
and  good  of  the  world  is  to  be  found  in  the  predominance 
there  of  German  culture,  of  the  German  mind,  in  a  word, 
of  the  German  character  /'t 

Empire  to  Germany  means  dominion,  the  dominance  of 
Germans  backed  by  the  sword,  the  dominance  of  German 
culture  spread  by  the  sword.  It  means  the  destruction  of 
everything  that  is  not  German.  Its  character  is  seen  in  the 
repression  of  the  Poles  and  the  French,  in  Poland  and  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  Its  aims  were  exactly  expressed  with  a  na'Jve  if 
amazing  simplicity  by  Professor  Lamsprecht  when,  com- 
menting on  the  causes  of  the  war  in  Leipzig  on  August  23, 
he  said  that  Germany  was  now  the  protector  and  pillar  of 
European  civilization  and  that  after  bloody  victories  the 
world  would  be  healed  by  being  Germanized. 

Empire  to  the  British  people  means  something  quite  dif- 
ferent. It  stands  for  a  political  system  which  gives  to  peoples 

*  J.  A.  Cramb,  Germany  and  England,  pp.  11-12. 
t  Ibid.,  pp.  1 1 1- 1 1 2. 
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of  the  most  diverse  race,  colour  and  civilization  and  spread 
all  over  the  world,  peace,  unity  and  freedom.  The  watchword 
of  the  British  Empire  is  not  dominion  but  liberty.  For  the  Ger- 
man's belief  in  Germany,  it  substitutes  a  profounder  belief 
in  humanity;  instead  of  enforcing  a  uniform  Germanism  it 
looks  to  the  development  of  every  race  and  people  within  its 
boundaries  to  the  highest  of  which  it  is  capable ;  in  place  of 
the  dominance  of  one  race,  as  the  cement  of  an  Empire's 
unity,  it  puts  the  spontaneous  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants  to  its 
self-governing  institutions  and  the  free  spirit  which  informs 
them.  To  a  German  the  spectacle  of  an  Empire,  containing 
four  hundred  million  people  of  every  race  and  colour, 
and  every  degree  of  civilization  uniting,  not  under  com- 
pulsion, but  in  a  common  wave  of  spontaneous  enthusiasm, 
to    assist    the    Motherland,    is    inexplicable.    Having    no 
experience  of  political  liberty  himself,  he  cannot  under- 
stand that  the  great  Dominions,  having  vindicated  their 
right  to  govern  themselves,  are  proud  of  the  system  which 
had  brought  them  into  being  and  are  as  anxious  to  defend 
it  as  the  English  themselves.  He  cannot  understand  that 
the  inhabitants  of  India  and  the  Dependencies,  seeing  the 
difficulties  of  their  rulers,  should  not  hope  eagerly  for  the 
overthrow  of  England,  even  if  they  do  not  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity to  rebel  against  her.  He  interprets  the  despatch  of 
Indian   troops   to   fight    side  by  side  with  the  British  in 
Europe  as  the  craven  snatching  by  an    effete  power,  un- 
willing to  make  sacrifices  itself,  at  any  means  of  safety, 
however  humiliating  to  the  white  man's  pride.  He  can- 
not see  that  this  force  is  sent,  not  because  its  presence  can 
be  decisive,  but  in  answer  to  the  earnest  request  from  all 
classes  in  India  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  take  a  real 
part  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire  to  which  they  belong, 
and  as  a  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  our  oft  repeated  declar- 
ation that  we  draw  the  civilization  line,  not  the  colour  line, 
and  that  it  is  our  primary  function  in  India  to  assist  its 
peoples  to  advance  to  such  a  degree  of  responsibility  and 
understanding  that  they  will  be  able  to  govern  themselves. 
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No  greater  testimony  could  be  given  to  the  superiority 
of  British  notions  of  Empire  to  German  than  these  lines 
written  by  a  prominent  Indian  welcoming  the  news  of  the 
despatch  of  an  Indian  contingent.  "  For  the  first  time  they 
will  stand  side  by  side  with  their  British  comrades  against 
a  common  European  enemy,  for  the  first  time  the  Indian 
people  will  realize  that  they  are  trusted  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger ;  ...  for  the  first  time  we  feel  that  we  are  truly  the  equal 
subjects  of  the  King.  The  noble  Marquess  (Lord  Crewe) 
has   said   that   sufficient   safeguards   have   been  provided 
against  external  or  internal  danger  in  India.  There  is  no 
fear  of  either.  Whatever  intrigues  Germany  may  stir  up 
in  Turkey,  Moslem  and  Hindu  in  India  are  alike  united  in 
their  unswerving  devotion  and  loyalty  to  the  Empire  in 
this  crisis.    Nobody  doubts,  whatever  may  be   the    tem- 
porary difficulties,  that  we  shall  emerge  victorious  out  of 
this  terrible  war;  and  we  Indians  feel  that  it  will  open 
a  new  chapter  in  our  history,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  the 
history  of  England,  brighter  and  nobler  than  any  in  the 
past,  for  now  and  henceforth,  England,  India,  and  the  Over- 
seas Dominions  will  stand  and  grow  together,  united  in 
bonds  sanctified  in  the  field  of  battle." 

But  if  in  resisting  the  expansion  of  Germany,  we  are 
fighting  for  the  ideas  realized  in  our  own  empire  we  can 
learn  one  lesson  from  her.  We  may  well  admire  the  ardour 
and  self-sacrifice  of  her  people  for  the  cause  they  believe 
in.  The  temptation  of  the  disciplined  state  may  be  to 
pride  and  cruelty.  The  danger  to  the  free  State  is  that 
its  inhabitants  will  cease  to  make  the  efforts  by  which 
alone  their  freedom  is  ensured.  Yet  the  price  of  liberty 
no  less  than  of  empire  is  sacrifice  and  suffering.  Indo- 
lence and  an  unreadiness  to  make  sacrifices  undermined 
the  strength  both  of  Greece  and  Rome.  It  has  gone  some 
way  to  endanger  the  British  Empire.  For  twenty  years  we 
have  known  the  danger  that  threatened  us  yet  we  have 
taken  no  step  to  remodel  our  institutions,  nor  to  consider 
how  best  the  Empire  can  create  and  concentrate  in  the 
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decisive  spot  the  forces  on  which  its  existence  depends. 
In  resolving  to  fight  the  great  struggle  against  autocracy 
and  militarism  to  the  bitter  finish,  whatever  it  may  cost  in 
men  or  money,  let  us  also  resolve  to  face,  more  thoroughly 
than  we  have  in  the  past,  what  our  stupendous  responsi- 
bilities as  guardians  of  a  system  which  gives  peace  and  the 
opportunity  of  self-development  to  one-quarter  of  the 
human  race,  entail.  In  this  task  we  can  exhibit  something 
of  the  hero  spirit  of  Germany,  and  something  of  the  great- 
heartedness  which  counts  no  sacrifice  too  great,  no  cost  too 
high,  to  carry  on  to  the  end  the  great  political  work  which 
destiny  has  laid  upon  us.  For  we  no  less  than  the  Germans 
have  our  destiny.  No  less  than  they  we  are  meant  to  impress 
the  imagination  of  the  world,  to  establish  an  empire  over 
the  minds  of  men.  But  our  empire  is  not  one  which  needs 
blood  and  war  and  a  mailed  fist  diplomacy  to  make  its  way. 
It  is  an  empire  of  ideas,  ideas  forged  in  the  long  course 
of  our  history  by  Pym  and  Hampden,  Cromwell,  Chatham, 
Pitt,  Wilberforce,  Gladstone,  Salisbury,  defended  by  a  not 
less  noble  band,  Wolfe  and  Wellington,  Nelson,  Lawrence 
and  Nicholson,  who  have  risked  or  given  their  lives  for  the 
country  where  these  ideas  were  born,  and  carried  broad- 
cast over  the  world  by  example  and  not  the  swords  that 
great  unknown  army  of  men  and  women  who,  exiled  in 
the  scorching  plains  of  India,  or  on  the  lonely  outposts 
of  fever-ridden  dependencies,  have  steadfastly  upheld  for 
generations  the  reputation  and  the  justice  of  the  British  name. 
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"  And  yet  deliver  thou,  O  Father  Zeus,  the  Sons  of  the 
Achteans  from  under  this  cloud,  and  make  clear  sky  above 
them,  and  grant  to  their  eyes  to  see;  that  so,  if  it  be  thy  will 
to  slay  them,  thou  slay  them  in  the  light." 

Thus  spake  he,  and  Father  Zeus  looked  down  upon  him  in 
his  sore  travail.  And  forthwith  he  smote  the  mist,  and  drove 
away  the  murk  from  heaven;  and  the  sun  shone  forth,  and  the 
whole  face  of  the  battle  was  made  plain. 

THE  PRAYER  OF  AJAX  IN  THE  BATTLE 
OF  THE  SHIPS.    ILIAD,  xvn,  645-650. 

AN  endeavour  is  made  in  the  following  pages  to  trace 
the  modern  history  of  the  German  Empire,  to  indicate 
the  main  ideas  which  have  taken  shape  in  its  institutions, 
and  to  mark  the  causes  which  have  brought  it  into  conflict 
with  its  three  great  European  neighbours,  in  particular 
Great  Britain.  The  method  is  of  necessity  summary,  and 
the  conclusions  rough.  No  pretence  is  made  of  an  exhaustive 
inquiry  into  the  ethical  foundations  of  modern  German 
Imperialism. 

It  was  essential  to  Europe  that  the  disunion  and 
instability  of  the  German  States  should  be  overcome 
by  some  effective  system  of  political  union;  it  may 
have  been  inevitable,  when  that  union  was  achieved,  that 
it  should  lead  to  a  new  disturbance  in  the  European 
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equilibrium.  Such  questions  are  incapable  of  answer.  All 
that  is  suggested  here  is  that  the  German  Empire  of  to-day, 
so  far  from  co-ordinating  the  older  tendencies  of  German 
character  and  intellect,  has  taken  rather  the  shape  of  a 
reaction  against  what  was  best  and  strongest  in  German 
culture,  its  idealism ;  that  the  political  institutions  of  the 
Empire  were  framed  too  completely  on  the  autocratic  and 
militarist  model  to  permit  of  adjustment  to  the  growth  of 
democratic  ideas;  that  the  generation  bred  and  disciplined 
under  those  institutions  has  developed,  as  part  of  its  training, 
a  standard  of  national  conduct  and  a  belief  in  the  national 
goal  which  were  incompatible  from  the  outset  both  with  the 
British  view  of  international  relations  and  with  the  peace 
of  the  civilized  world ;  and  that  the  two  Empires,  British 
and  German,  have  come  in  consequence  to  a  life-and-death 
struggle  which  is,  in  part,  a  conflict  of  interests  but  also, 
above  and  beyond  all  questions  of  interest,  a  heroic  conflict 
of  ideals. 


I.  GERMAN  IDEALISM 

THE  name  of  Germany  calls  to  mind  two  dissimilar  hu- 
man types.  The  one,  sanctioned  by  a  moribund  tradition, 
is  a  genial  wool-gathering  professor  in  a  formidable  pair  of 
spectacles,  untidy  of  habit  and  far  from  athletic  in  form, 
the  dedicated  slave  rather  than  the  possessor  of  several 
large  notebooks  and  a  collecting-box.  We  have  all  laughed 
at  that  German  professor  in  our  infancy.  Like  John  Bull  or 
Uncle  Sam,  he  is  an  established  type.  He  was  the  only  kind 
of  German  who  figured  in  boys'  books  of  adventure,  at  any 
rate  till  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  we  gave 
him  our  affectionate  patronage — the  sort  of  patronage  a 
public-school  boy  in  the  first  eleven  would  bestow  upon  an 
amiable  bookworm. 
The  other  type  of  German  is  in  spirit  the  absolute 
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antithesis  of  the  professor,  though  he  conceals  a  strong 
touch  of  the  professor  under  his  uniform.  He  is  a  military 
figure  of  imposing  build,  helmeted,  cuirassed  and  spurred, 
with  upturned  moustaches,  a  commanding  eye,  and  a 
powerful  arm  encased  in  mail.  This  warrior  type  has 
come  into  existence,  so  far  as  the  British  public  is  con- 
cerned, only  during  the  present  century.  We  have  regarded 
it  with  increasing  dislike  and  anxiety,  as  a  somewhat 
uncivilized  parvenu  in  the  comity  of  nations.  It  has,  to  our 
eye,  an  outline  of  primitive  and  almost  brutal  suggestion, 
like  the  rudimentary  masses  favoured  by  modern  German 
architecture.  Contrasted  with  the  public  school  type 
which  we  prefer,  it  calls  to  mind  a  strong  and  clever,  but 
ungentlemanly,  bully. 

Like  John  Bull  or  Uncle  Sam,  these  two  German  figures 
are,  of  course,  merely  the  rough  types  of  popular  carica- 
ture; but  like  all  such  types  they  represent  an  instinctive 
popular  judgment  which  is  seldom  very  much  astray.  In  the 
case  of  Germany,  as  in  other  cases,  the  two  figures  are 
founded  on  broad  truth,  and  they  epitomize  together  in  a 
very  significant  way  the  origin  and  character  of  the  new 
German  Empire.  The  transformation  of  the  one  into  the 
other  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  history.  Even 
so  Faust,  calling  in  a  dangerous  doctor  for  the  trouble  of 
his  soul,  abandons  his  study,  his  books,  his  tubes  and 
retorts,  his  doctor's  gown,  in  order  to  live  the  worldly  life 
he  has  hitherto  despised. 

Since  Europe  emerged  from  the  Reformation  and  entered 
the  era  of  modern  history,  German  union  has  always  been 
a  living  cause  with  the  great  majority  of  the  German  peoples, 
but  the  ideals  aspired  to  through  union  have  undergone  a 
fundamental  change  in  the  last  half-century.  In  the  new 
blossoming  of  European  mind  which  came  with  the  Renais- 
sance the  German  share  was  intellectual  rather  than  prac- 
tical. Coleridge's  phrase,  "  fundamental  brainwork,"  de- 
scribes better  than  any  other  the  special  bent  of  the  German 
temperament.  Its  first  great  manifestation  was  in  religion. 
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Then,  after  a  period  of  slow  or  interrupted  growth, 
it  showed  its  power  once  more  in  philosophy,  in  science, 
in  history,  in  scholarship;  and,  combined  with  a  noble 
strain  of  imagination  and  romance,  it  produced  the 
greatest  musicians  of  all  time  and  some  of  the  greatest 
writers  and  poets.  The  traditional  words  of  Hans  Sachs's 
"  Hymn  Before  the  Dawn  " — chosen  by  Wagner  with  the 
insight  of  genius  as  the  keynote  of  the  culminating  scene 
in  that  most  German  of  all  German  works,  The  Master 
Singers  of  Nuremberg — bring  with  them  the  very  atmosphere 
of  the  Germany  which  emerged  in  little  centres  of  intense 
life  from  the  shadows  of  the  mediaeval  Empire. 

"  Awake,  'tis  close  on  dawn  of  day. 
I  hear  amid  the  budding  may 
A  nightingale  full-hearted  sing ; 
O'er  hill  and  dale  her  voice  doth  ring. 
The  Night  sinks  downward  in  the  west, 

From  eastward,  lo,  the  Morning  makes ; 
And  Dawn  in  flaming  splendour  dress'd 

Athwart  the  shadows  on  us  breaks." 

The  strange  passion  of  romance  in  the  simple  old  German 
words  will  not  bear  translation;  but  even  the  English  ver- 
sion, doggerel  though  it  be,  may  perhaps  suggest  the  touch 
of  symbolism,  the  visionary  aspiration  towards  a  daylight  for 
the  eyes  of  the  mind,  which  lies  behind  the  original.  It  is 
significant  that  Wagner,  finishing  The  Master  Singers  in  the 
decade  which  saw  the  German  Empire  made,  begs  his 
countrymen,  in  Hans  Sachs's  final  exhortation  to  the  citizens 
of  Nuremberg,  to  forswear  foreign  and  princely  influences 
and  hold  by  the  German  masters  of  art. 

"  The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  let  it  part. 
Our  strength  and  stay  is  Holy  German  Art." 

That,  in  even  looser  doggerel,  is  the  last  couplet  of  Hans 
Sachs's  address.  To  an  English  audience  the  sentiment — 
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Art  for  Empire! — would  seem  merely  ridiculous.  To  a  Ger- 
man audience,  even  in  1914,  it  is  a  natural  tribute  to  the 
German  genius  and  a  stirring  reminder  of  Germany's 
creative  past. 

There  was  nothing  of  this  visionary  temper  in  Elizabethan 
or  in  Puritan  England  any  more  than  in  the  Great  Britain  of 
to-day.  With  all  her  poetic  and  literary  achievement, 
England  from  the  Reformation  onwards  was  turning  her 
chief  forces  into  the  practical  business  of  extending  and 
defending  her  liberties — a  severely  political  object  which 
led  step  by  step  to  worldwide  power.  Milton  abandoned 
literature  in  order  to  slave  as  Cromwell's  secretary,  and 
returned  to  poetry  only  in  his  old  age.  There  was  no  "  funda- 
mental brainwork  "  in  the  methods  which  established  Eng- 
lish freedom  and  British  power.  Englishmen  have  always 
seemed  to  settle  their  political  affairs,  like  their  legal  code, 
by  a  kind  of  rough  instinct,  meeting  practical  necessities  by 
practical  expedients  as  they  arose.  In  due  course  the  sum  of 
these  practical  expedients  became  the  British  Constitution 
and  the  British  Empire — a  process  which  suggests  to  many 
historians,  especially  the  German  ones,  that  we  achieved 
our  greatness  partly  by  fraud  and  partly  by  mistake,  and 
that  we  are  entirely  unworthy  of  it,  now  as  in  the  past. 

This  political  and  practical  capacity  Germans,  with  their 
other  great  gifts,  unfortunately  lacked.  They  have  always 
been  creatures  of  intellect  rather  than  of  instinct.  Their 
contribution  to  European  progress,  so  great  in  religious  and 
philosophical  thought,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
has  been  weak  in  the  practical  business  of  statesmanship. 
The  Reformation — in  England  very  largely  a  political  move- 
ment, ending  (like  everything  English)  in  compromise — was 
in  Germany  a  profound  convulsion  of  soul,  leading  to  a  new 
intellectual  life.  Dr  Busch,  Bismarck's  Boswell,  when  he 
wishes,  in  the  preface  to  his  diaries,  to  fix  his  master's  great- 
ness once  and  for  all,  says :  "  In  a  hundred  years  the  memory 
of  Prince  Bismarck  will  take  a  place  in  the  minds  of  our  people 
next  to  that  occupied  by  the  Wittenberg  doctor"  Bismarck  and 
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Martin  Luther — a  strange  conjunction!  In  England  we  do 
not  put  our  thinkers  in  the  same  category  as  our  men  of 
affairs,  nor,  if  we  did,  could  we  hit  upon  such  a  contrast  of 
types.  Indeed,  our  greatest  men  all  seem,  like  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  two. 

It  was  due  to  these  great  differences  of  character  and 
temperament  that,  while  England  was  building  up  her 
Empire,  Germany,  divided  into  many  States,  was  making 
little  impression  upon  the  world  except  in  the  things  of  the 
mind.  The  world's  debt  to  Germany  for  thought  and 
knowledge  is  inestimable;  for  political  science  it  is  small. 
Germany  was  a  land  of  dreams.  Her  peoples  from  the 
earliest  times  had  been  children  of  romance,  and  they 
became,  not  only  pioneers  of  thought,  but  the  unequalled 
masters  of  certain  forms  of  imaginative  art.  Of  that  the 
mere  names  of  their  composers  and  poets — Grimm  and 
Humperdinck,  Schubert  and  Schumann,  Schiller,  Heine, 
Weber,  Brahms — are  sufficient  testimony.  Bach,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Wagner — no  other  people  has  had  such  genius 
in  the  world  of  blended  thought  and  emotion  out  of  which 
music  springs ;  and  no  other  people  has  shown  so  constantly 
the  power  of  laborious  craftsmanship  which  musical  crea- 
tion demands.  Goethe,  who  represented  in  his  single  work 
all  three  of  the  great  movements  of  German  mind — in 
science,  in  thought  and  in  romance — was  typical  of  German 
capacity,  and  in  his  attitude  to  the  world  a  typical  German 
of  his  own  time. 

Voltaire's  saying  that  while  France  ruled  the  land,  and 
England  the  sea,  Germany  ruled  the  clouds,  was  therefore  pro- 
foundly true  of  the  Germany  of  his  day.  It  was  the  peculiar 
feature  of  the  Germany  which  Napoleon  overran  that  her 
greatest  men  were  either  indifferent, like  Goethe,  to  the  violent 
political  upheavals  of  the  period,  or  else,  like  Beethoven, 
moved  rather  by  the  abstract  ideas  evolved  in  revolutionary 
France  than  by  any  German  patriotism.  The  ideal  of  that 
Germany  was  art  and  culture,  not  patriotism.  Its  vital 
forces  were  turned  to  the  production,  not  of  political 
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efficiency  or  military  leadership,  but  of  Kant's  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason,  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  and  Goethe's 
Faust. 

This  was  the  Germany  on  which  the  figure  of  the  genial 
professor,  familiar  to  caricature,  was  founded.  To  it  the 
whole  world  owes,  and  has  always  paid,  a  steady  tribute  of 
affection  and  gratitude. 


II.  THE  PRUSSIAN  AUTOCRACY 

THAT  Germany,  however,  for  all  its  power  and  nobility 
of  mind,  was  efficient  only  in  the  realms  of  art  and 
knowledge;  in  politics  it  was  a  prey  to  internal  disunion  and 
foreign  intrigue.  Bismarck,  like  Wagner,  saw  in  foreign  and 
princely  influences  the  bane  of  German  life,  but  he  judged 
these  influences  as  a  statesman  and  had  other  remedies  to 
suggest  than  devotion  to  German  Art.  Bismarck,  the 
mailed  warrior  and  autocrat,  Wagner,  the  poet  and 
revolutionary,  are  striking  examples  of  the  contrast  between 
the  practical  German  mind  and  the  visionary  one.  Whence 
came  the  tradition  seized,  developed  and  fixed  by  Bis- 
marck— the  tradition  of  order,  efficiency  and  positive 
material  aims? 

Side  by  side  with  the  Germany  of  thought  and  dreams 
there  had  long  been  another  Germany,  the  peculiar  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  orderly,  practical  and 
positive,  demanding  only  a  vigorous  lead  and  iron  disci- 
pline. Europe  was  first  forced  to  recognize  this  Germany  by 
Frederick  the  Great,  whose  political  and  military  genius 
raised  the  Prussia  of  his  day  to  the  rank  of  a  European  Power. 
The  same  Germany  revealed  itself,  again  under  Prussian 
auspices,  in  the  organization  which  brought  about  the  War 
of  Liberation  and  strove  in  company  with  England  for 
Napoleon's  downfall.  It  won  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  it  took 
part  at  Waterloo.  And  it  was  this  Prussian  Germany  which 
rose  again,  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
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under  Bismarck,  Moltke  and  Roon,  overcoming  another 
Napoleon  and  completing  in  that  process  the  great  struc- 
ture of  the  German  Empire.  Hence  comes  the  warrior  type 
which  has  gradually  ousted  the  wool-gathering  professor 
of  tradition  from  his  place  in  the  public  mind. 

Bismarck's  Reflections  and  Reminiscences  have  revealed 
the  secrets  of  the  Prussian  laboratory  in  which  the  project 
of  the  modern  German  Empire  was  worked  out.  It  was  not 
the  creation  of  a  people  or  of  a  Parliamentary  system,  giving 
gradual  and  tentative  expression  to  popular  ideas  and  aims, 
but  rather  the  work  of  a  few  great  men,  who  imposed  their 
ideas  and  aims  upon  their  fellow-countrymen.  The  desire 
for  union  was  already  indeed  widespread  when  Bismarck 
came  to  power,  but  in  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  Ger- 
man States  it  had  always  gone  to  waste;  and  there  was 
cogent  reason  to  believe  that  for  the  people  and  their  princes 
the  only  road  to  political  efficiency  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  lay  in  acceptance  of  a  Prussian  hegemony, 
which  was  itself  the  product  of  autocratic  power. 
"  The  Gordian  knot  of  German  circumstance,"  wrote 
Bismarck  in  his  later  years,*  "...  could  only  be  cut  by 
the  sword;  it  came  to  this,  that  the  King  of  Prussia,  con- 
scious or  unconscious,  and  with  him  the  Prussian  Army, 
must  be  gained  for  the  national  cause;  whether  from  the 
'  Borussian  '  point  of  view  one  regarded  the  hegemony  of 
Prussia,  or  from  the  national  point  of  view  the  unification 
of  Germany,  as  the  main  object ;  both  aims  were  co-extensive" 
The  creative  impulse  came,  in  fact,  from  an  autocratic  and 
militarist  system  in  the  hands  of  one  dominating  individual. 
In  Prussia  this  system  was  traditional,  and  fully  in  keeping 
with  the  Prussian  character ;  Bismarck  merely  re-established 
it  at  a  moment  when  it  was  lapsing  into  weakness  and 
decay.  But  he  had  to  use  sheer  force  to  impose  it  upon 
Germany  as  a  whole,  first  by  war  against  the  rival  dynasty 
of  the  Habsburgs  in  Austria,  and  afterwards  by  leading 

*  Reflections  and  Reminiscences  of  Prince  Bismarck  (English  edition), 
vol.  I,  p.  316. 
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the  German  States  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Third  Empire 
in  France.  The  famous  phrase  in  which  he  foreshadowed 
these  methods  on  his  accession  to  power  in  1862  has  become 
a  household  word.  "  The  great  questions  are  to  be  settled," 
he  said  in  the  Prussian  Diet  in  1862,  "not  by  speeches 
and  majority  resolutions,  but  by  blood  and  iron."  The 
majority  in  the  Prussian  Diet  refused,  in  point  of  fact, 
to  support  him;  and  Bismarck  applied  his  principles  at  once 
by  framing  military  budgets  and  creating  a  great  military 
machine  autocratically  under  the  seal  of  the  King  of 
Prussia.  After  the  war  of  1866  against  Austria  he  tri- 
umphantly passed  an  Act  of  Indemnity.  The  King 
objected  to  the  measure,  on  the  ground  that  it  seemed  an 
admission  of  constitutional  impropriety  in  the  course  taken 
by  himself  and  his  Minister.  Bismarck  overcame  his 
objections  by  showing  that  Parliament  would  be  confessing 
its  own  previous  errors,  not  attributing  errors  to  the  King.* 

The  episode  was  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  Prussian 
system,  which,  as  Bismarck  held,  required  this  sort  of 
treatment  to  restore  it  to  efficiency.  He  had  Prussian 
history  on  his  side.  Frederick  the  Great's  Prussia  was  the 
creation  of  drill  and  discipline,  not  merely  in  military 
matters,  but  in  every  department  of  national  life.  It  was 
built  up  by  his  victories;  it  was  organized  by  his  inor- 
dinately paternal  administration;  it  crumbled  and  fell  an 
easy  prey  to  foreign  invasion  when  his  directing  hand  was 
withdrawn.  The  Prussia  which  defeated  Napoleon  at  Leipzig 
was  likewise  the  creation  of  a  wonderful  administrative 
machine,  imposed  upon  it  by  the  genius  of  two  or  three 
great  men ;  and  it  likewise  lost  power  for  many  years  when 
Napoleon  had  been  overthrown  and  the  pressure  of  strong 
leadership  relaxed.  Bismarck  knew  his  fellow-Prussians, 
and  they  responded  to  his  methods  with  the  historic  energy 
of  Prussia  under  discipline.  The  ideal  type  of  Prussian, 
Bismarck  once  observed,  "  goes  to  meet  certain  death  in  the 
service  with  the  simple  words,  '  At  your  orders,'  but,  if  he 

*  Reflections  and  Reminiscences,  vol.  II,  pp.  76-7. 
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has  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility,  dreads  the  criticism 
of  his  superior  officer  or  of  the  world  more  than  death,  even 
to  the  extent  of  allowing  his  energy  and  correct  judgement 
to  be  impaired  by  the  fear  of  blame  and  reproof."  Such 
was  the  temperament  of  the  whole  country. 

Bismarck  shaped  his  course  accordingly,  first  with 
Prussia  as  his  field  of  action,  and  then  with  the  whole 
German  Union.  The  spirit  in  which  he  set  to  work  is  well 
illustrated  by  his  interview  with  the  King  when  he  accepted 
the  position  of  Minister-President.  The  King  was  pro- 
posing to  abdicate  rather  than  grant  the  constitution 
which  was  demanded  of  him  by  the  Diet.  Bismarck  per- 
suaded him  at  once  to  tear  the  paper  up.  "  I  succeeded  in 
convincing  him,"  he  writes,*  "  that,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  it  was  not  a  question  of  Liberal  or  Conservative 
of  this  or  that  shade,  but  rather  of  monarchical  rule  or 
parliamentary  government,  and  that  the  latter  must  be 
avoided  at  all  costs,  if  even  by  a  period  of  dictatorship.  I 
said :  '  In  this  situation  I  shall,  even  if  your  Majesty  com- 
mand me  to  do  things  which  I  do  not  consider  right,  tell 
you  my  opinion  quite  openly;  but  if  you  finally  persist  in 
yours,  I  will  rather  perish  with  the  King  than  forsake  your 
Majesty  in  the  contest  with  parliamentary  government.' ' 

The  King  responded  to  these  precepts,  veiled  as  assur- 
ances, when  Bismarck  was  with  him,  but  he  suffered  relapses 
after  conversations  with  the  Queen,  who  had  weak  con- 
stitutional leanings.  Such  was  the  effect  of  a  journey  to 
Baden-Baden,  soon  after  this  first  interview,  where  the 
King  joined  the  Queen  for  her  birthday.  Bismarck  went  in 
pursuit,  and  "  waited  for  him  in  the  still  unfinished  railway 
station,  filled  with  third-class  travellers  and  workmen,  seated 
in  the  dark  on  an  overturned  wheelbarrow."  He  finally 
ran  the  King  to  earth  "  by  himself  in  an  ordinary  first- 
class  carriage,"  and  expounded  his  views  on  the  way  back 
to  Berlin.  (He  had  a  weakness  for  conducting  critical  con- 
versations with  his  Sovereign  in  coupe  railway-carriages, 

* Reflections  and  Reminiscences,  vol.  I,  p.  293. 
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presumably  because  he  was  secure  there  against  the  incur- 
sion of  "  Court  influences.")  After  a  time  the  King  inter- 
rupted with  the  words :  "  I  can  perfectly  well  see  where  all 
this  will  end.  Over  there,  in  front  of  the  Opera  House, 
under  my  windows,  they  will  cut  off  your  head,  and  mine 
a  little  afterwards."  Bismarck  was  unperturbed.  "  When  he 
was  silent  " — he  records  in  his  Memoirs — "  I  answered 
with  the  short  remark,  ' Et  apres,  Sire?'  '  Apres,  indeed; 
we  shall  be  dead,'  answered  the  King.  '  Yes,'  I  continued, 
'  then  we  shall  be  dead ;  but  we  must  all  die  sooner  or  later, 
and  can  we  perish  more  honourably  ?  .  .  .  Your  Majesty 
must  not  think  of  Louis  XVI ;  he  lived  and  died  in  a  con- 
dition of  mental  weakness,  and  does  not  present  a  heroic 
figure  in  history.  Charles  I,  on  the  other  hand,  will  always 
remain  a  noble  historical  character,  for  after  drawing  his 
sword  for  his  rights  and  losing  the  battle,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  confirm  his  royal  intent  with  his  blood."*  This  seems 
to  have  cheered  the  King,  and,  fortunately  or  unfortu- 
nately, his  anxieties  proved  groundless.  Prussia  at  the  great 
cross-roads,  two  hundred  years  after  England,  took  the 
other  path  decisively.  Her  intellectuals,  and  the  Liberalism 
of  1848,  were  alike  swept  out  of  her  way. 

The  combined  systems  of  militarism  and  autocracy  which 
Bismarck  consolidated  in  Prussia  are,  in  fact,  responsible,  not 
merely  for  the  unification  of  Germany  under  Prussian 
hegemony,  but  for  the  main  significance  of  the  German 
Empire  in  the  modern  world.  Bismarck  saw  no  other  road 
to  German  unity  than  the  defeat  of  German  particularism 
and  of  foreign  influence  by  force  of  arms.  In  spite  of  the 
common  German  sentiment  which  pervaded  the  States  as 
a  vague  ideal,  the  German  felt  his  provincial  allegiance 
much  more  strongly  than  his  common  German  nationality. 
"  It  is  as  a  Prussian,  a  Hanoverian,  a  Wurtemberger,  a 
Bavarian,  or  a  Hessian,  rather  than  as  a  German,  that  he  is 
disposed  to  give  unequivocal  proof  of  patriotism;  and  in  the 
lower  orders  and  the  parliamentary  groups  it  will  be  long 

*  Reflections  and  Reminiscences,  vol.  I,  pp.  309-11. 
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before  it  is  otherwise."*  That  was  Bismarck's  opinion  as 
late  as  1891,  twenty  years  after  the  proclamation  of  the 
Empire;  the  case  was  naturally  much  worse  in  the  'sixties. 
The  particularism  of  the  States  was  centred  upon  the  local 
Courts,  and  these  Courts  were  always  struggling  to  main- 
tain  their   dignity   and   interests    against   each   other   by 
the  support  of  foreign  Powers.  It  seemed  impossible  to  give 
practical  expression  to  the  ideal  of  union  through  the  Diet 
at   Frankfurt   or   by  any  other  popular  or  parliamentary 
means.  On  the  other  hand,  Prussia  "  could  no  longer  wear 
unaided  on  its  long  narrow  figure  the  panoply  which  Ger- 
many required  for  its  security;  that  must  be  equally  distri- 
buted over  all  the  German  peoples."  Repeating  his  famous 
phrase  to  the  Diet  in  his  Memoirs,  Bismarck  reiterates  in 
old  age  his  belief  that  "  we  could  get  no  nearer  the  goal  by 
speeches,  associations,  decisions  of  majorities;  we  should 
be  unable  to  avoid  a  serious  contest,  which  could  only  be 
settled  by  blood  and  iron."t  In  other  words,  the  realization 
of  German  unity  demanded  that  the  militarism  and  auto- 
cracy of  the  Prussian  system  should  be  fastened  upon  the 
rest  of  Germany  by  the  sword.  Blood  and  iron  were  thrown 
into    the    scales,    first    against    the    other    great    German 
dynasty,  the    Habsburgs,    and   then    against    the    foreign 
influence  of  the  Third  French  Empire.  Such  methods  were 
utterly  out  of  character  with  Goethe's  Germany,  the  Ger- 
many of  thought  and  dreams;  but  they  were  natural  to  the 
Prussian  system,  and  that  system  prevailed. 

King  Frederick  William  the  Fourth  of  Prussia  was 
elected  "hereditary  Emperor  of  the  Germans"  in  1849. 
He  refused  the  honour,  which  would  have  been  quite 
nominal,  on  the  ground  that  he  cou:d  not  accept  it  from 
the  people,  but  only  from  his  peers.  In  1871  King  William  I 
crowned  himself  German  Emperor,  not  on  German  soil  and 
amid  the  German  people,  but  surrounded  by  his  army  in 
the  conquered  capital  of  a  foreign  Power.  Bismarck,  who 

Reflections  and  Reminiscences.,  vol.  I,  p.  317. 
it.,  vol.  I,  pp.  309-10. 
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had  welded  the  Empire  upon  the  anvil  of  war,  ruled  it  for 
twenty  years  as  a  practically  omnipotent  Chancellor.  He 
yielded  up  his  control  only  to  another  autocrat,  the  present 
Emperor,  who  declared  in  the  heat  of  his  rupture  with  the 
great  Chancellor  that  "  there  is  only  one  master  of  the 
nation,  and  that  is  I,  and  I  will  not  abide  any  other."  The 
sanction  of  the  system  thus  expressed  was  the  army,  which 
had  built  the  Empire  up.  The  Prussian  ideal  was  riveted 
upon  the  German  people  as  the  necessary  condition  of 
German  union,  and  under  the  modern  Empire  policy  and 
people  alike  have  been  shaped  by  Prussian  rulers  in  the 
rigid  Prussian  mould. 


III.  THE  STRONG  WINE  OF  VICTORY 

HISTORY,  then — for  English  eyes,  at  least — seems  to 
present  two  Germanics,  one  of  which  has  conquered 
and  enslaved  the  other.  The  metaphor  is,  perhaps,  too 
crude.  A  truer  one  might  picture  the  older  Germany  of 
dreams  as  a  broad  and  placid  river,  fed  by  the  clouds  and 
flowing  amid  vine-clad  slopes  and  legendary  rocks  from 
almost  forgotten  mountains,  like  the  German  Rhine;  while 
Prussia  would  be  a  rapid  glacier-torrent,  which  has  carried 
the  colour  and  temperature  of  ice  into  the  v/arm  bed  of  the 
older  stream. 

The  Germany  of  the  twentieth  century,  however,  is  not 
two  but  one.  The  currents  have  mingled  their  waters, 
and  the  Prussian  torrent  now  has  the  depth  and  volume  of 
the  whole  main-stream  of  German  thought. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  Empire  is  a  union  of  twenty- 
six  States,  and  that  forty  years  of  association  under  the 
Empire  has  not  obliterated  the  differences  of  many  cen- 
turies— particularly  that  between  the  harder  Germans  of 
the  North  and  East,  and  the  softer  Germans  of  the  South 
and  West.  These  States  live  their  own  lives  in  many 
important  respects ;  it  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  strengths  of 
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modern  Germany  that  it  contains  so  many  flourishing 
centres  of  provincial  activity.  It  combines,  for  instance,  the 
most  rigid  autocracies  with  fairly  advanced  representative 
systems,  and  ideas  are  often  expressed  with  weight  in 
provincial  assemblies  which  consort  ill  with  the  absolute 
militarist  policy  of  united  Germany. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  for  foreign  observers  than  to 
estimate  the  strength  of  cross-currents  such  as  these.  The 
Germans  are  notoriously  incapable  of  interpreting  such 
factors  in  the  system  of  the  British  Empire,  which  they  have 
long  believed  to  be  on  the  point  of  disruption;  and  it  is 
better  that  Englishmen  should  venture  no  opinions  on  the 
disruptive  elements  in  German  society.  What  is  absolutely 
certain  is  that  neither  provincial  particularism  nor  political 
differences  have  greatly  affected  the  development  of  Ger- 
man policy  since  1871  to  1914.  The  lead  has  been  Prussian 
throughout,  and  Germany  as  a  whole  has  followed  that 
lead  with  characteristic  thoroughness.  Never  has  a  national 
policy  been  so  laboriously  interpreted  and  expounded  and 
justified.  In  the  realm  of  theory  it  has  been  set  forth  as  a 
new  revelation,  of  paramount  importance  to  the  world. 
In  the  realm  of  action  its  necessities  have  been  worked  out 
to  the  minutest  detail,  and  it  has  been  equipped  with  every 
possible  weapon  in  the  armoury  of  modern  States.  Religion, 
science  and  philosophy  have  been  called  in  aid  to  moralize 
and  spread  its  power.  German  thinkers  and  historians  live 
no  longer  in  the  clouds.  They  are  the  advance  guard 
of  the  German  armies  and  fleets,  preaching  conquest  and 
dominion  as  the  highest  and  most  worthy  of  human  creeds. 

There  is  in  all  this  movement  the  violence  of  a  great 
reaction  of  mind.  Bismarck's  achievements,  carried  through 
by  an  amazing  combination  of  consummate  diplomacy  and 
ruthless  force,  captured  and  absorbed  his  fellow-countrymen 
by  sheer  success.  It  has  been  said  of  the  German  people 
by  one  of  themselves  that  ever  since  1871  they  have  been 
siege  strunken,  drunk  with  victory.  The  saying  is,  perhaps, 
unjust  in  the  cruder  sense,  for  their  belief  in  their  own 
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invincibility  has  often  been  shot  with  moments  of  panic 
regarding  English  or  Russian  aims;  but  it  is  absolutely 
true  in  the  sense  that  Bismarck's  victorious  career  set  the 
greater  part  of  the  nation  in  revolt  against  the  visionary, 
intellectual,  ineffectual  traditions  of  its  past  and  turned 
its  whole  energy  into  the  cult  of  positive,  material  aims. 
Philosophers,  historians,  professors,  teachers  of  every 
grade,  writers  of  every  class — every  influence,  in  fact,  which 
could  shape  opinion  amongst  the  adult  population  and 
school  the  mind  of  the  young,  has  been  concentrated  upon 
the  national  cause,  preaching  it  as  the  world-wide  dominance 
of  German  culture  to  be  achieved  by  the  absolute  dominance 
of  German  arms.  "  All  which  other  nations  attained  in 
centuries  of  natural  development — political  union,  colonial 
possessions,  naval  power,  international  trade — was  denied 
to  our  nation  until  quite  recently.  What  we  now  wish  to 
attain  must  be  fought  for,  and  won,  against  a  superior 
force  of  hostile  interests  and  Powers."*  That  is  the  utterance 
of  a  German  soldier,  but  it  represents  the  creed  which  is 
inculcated  in  every  German  university  and  school. 

It  is  too  late  now  to  question,  as  many  English  observers 
of  Germany  in  the  past  ten  years  have  sought  to  do,  the 
immense  influence  of  this  teaching  upon  the  German  nation. 
Every  great  movement  in  Germany  since  Napoleonic 
times  has  been  preceded  by  just  such  a  campaign  in  German 
lecture-rooms.  It  is  part  of  the  German  people's  inheritance, 
and  also  of  its  strength,  that  it  responds  with  enthusiasm 
to  what  Englishmen  might  regard  as  literary  and  academic 
ideas.  The  aims  of  the  present  have  thus  been  grafted  upon 
the  grandeurs  of  the  past  in  such  a  way  that  the  great 
procession  of  heroic  figures  in  the  mediaeval  Empire, 
and  the  splendid  pioneers  of  German  intellect  in  the 
period  between  the  mediaeval  Empire  and  the  modern  one, 
are  blended  in  the  visions  of  the  youth  of  to-day.  The  race, 
he  sees,  was  first  great  in  action  and  afterwards  great  in 
thought;  both  these  greatnesses,  he  ardently  believes, 

*  Germany  and  the  Next  War.  By  General  Bernhardi,  p.  81. 
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are  to  be  combined  in  its  future  career.  Goethe's  Germany 
and  Fichte's  Germany  are  transfused  and  changed.  Berlin 
has  conquered  Weimar,  and  Weimar  has  transformed 
Berlin.  For  all  the  provincial  differences  of  the  German 
people,  the  cult  of  forcible  expansion  is  their  central  and 
dominating  ideal.  In  the  new  generation  since  1870  it 
represents  a  mass  of  vital  energy  which  has  all  flowed  steadily 
into  the  Prussian  mould.  It  is  the  real  driving-force  in  Ger- 
man life,  the  secret  of  the  tremendous  organization  of  warlike 
power  with  which  the  British  Empire  is  struggling  now. 

There  is  thus  a  fundamental  difference  of  character 
between  the  British  and  the  German  Empires,  which  largely 
explains  the  difference,  now  so  palpable,  between  their 
methods  and  aims.  The  German  Empire  was  raised  like  a 
lighthouse,  the  work  of  less  than  a  decade,  the  plan  of  a 
single  great  mind.  The  British  Empire  has  grown  like  a 
coral-island,  without  a  plan.  The  character  of  the  German 
Empire  was  fixed  by  the  man  who  made  it,  and  by  the  State 
out  of  which  he  came.  The  character  of  the  British  Empire 
has  been  shaped  by  the  common  strivings  and  instincts  of 
generations  of  Englishmen.  It  is  like  the  English  Common 
Law,  built  up  gradually  by  practical  experience,  so  that 
every  principle  is  merely  a  generalization  from  common- 
sense  judgments  in  particular  instances  and  represents 
the  average  feeling  of  average  Englishmen  all  down  the 
centuries.  Compared  with  this  the  German  system  is  a 
code  of  law,  worked  out  on  principles  which  a  few  despotic 
law-givers  have  laid  down. 

The  English  mind  responds  instinctively  to  the  claim  of 
loyality  from  King  and  Commonwealth,  but  uncontrolled 
authority  is  repugnant  to  it.  The  democratic  sense  of 
personal  independence  is  as  necessary  to  all  British 
peoples  as  the  air  which  they  breathe.  It  is,  in  fact, 
to  their  corporate  political  existence  exactly  what  air  is  to 
their  lungs.  A  British  citizen  must  feel  that  he  has  an  equa 
voice  with  every  other  citizen  in  the  government  which  he 
obeys.  With  every  other  citizen  he  can  say  Pet  at,  Sest  moi. 
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Without  this  sanction  no  British  Government  can  exist. 
In  the  German  system,  as  framed  by  its  Prussian  law-givers, 
precisely  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  State  is  something 
apart  from  the  mind  and  conscience  of  the  average  citizen ; 
he  must  simply  obey  it  for  his  own  good  and  that  of  the 
Fatherland.  Criticism  is  indeed  permitted  to  him,  and 
organs  are  provided  in  which  criticism  may  be  heard;  but 
none  of  these  factors  modify  the  fundamental  principle  of 
authority  on  which  the  State  is  based.  The  nation,  as  one 
of  the  most  careful  and  sympathetic  writers  on  Germany 
has  recently  pointed  out,  is  "  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
outside  the  government  of  the  country."*  The  habit  of  sub- 
mission to  its  rulers  is  in  its  blood. 

The  Prussian  deference  to  authority,  the  Prussian 
capacity  for  discipline,  the  Prussian  concentration  on 
material  aims — these  are  the  leading  principles  of  the 
German  Empire-State.  Foreign  as  they  were  in  some 
respects  to  the  other  peoples  of  Germany,  they  have  been 
accepted  because  of  their  success.  The  whole  nation  reacted 
against  its  past  after  the  victories  of  1866  and  1870,  and 
the  potent  organization  of  the  State  seized  upon  that 
reaction  and  stamped  its  character  on  the  new  generation 
which  has  since  arisen.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the 
fundamental  unity  of  the  people  in  the  present  war.  The 
moment  has  come  which  they  have  been  taught  from  their 
cradles  to  expect,  and  they  believe  their  cause  to  be  just. 
Democracy  is  the  higher  system  and  it  will  win ;  but  it  fights 
at  a  great  disadvantage  against  such  a  conscious  national 
machine  as  now  obeys  the  Head  of  the  Prussian  hegemony. 

IV.  BISMARCK'S  LEGACY 

THE  policy  of  "  blood  and  iron  "  had  a  purpose  and  a 
justification  in  Bismarck's  first  years  as  Minister-Presi- 
dent which  disappeared  entirely  after  the  proclamation  of 
the  Empire.  Bismarck,  as  the  preceding  section  has  shown, 
*  The  Evolution  of  Modern  Germany.  By  W.  H.  Dawson,  p.  430. 
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conceived  himself  to  be  dealing  with  a  Germany  so  weak  in 
purpose  and  disunited  in  policy  that  only  the  strong  hand 
of  Prussia,  imposing  union  by  the  sword,  could  rescue  it 
from  the  failures  and  disasters  of  the  past  two  centuries. 
He  had  to  deal,  first,  with  the  historic  rivalry  of  the  German 
dynasties,  and  afterwards  with  the  disintegrating  policy  of 
foreign  Powers,  amongst  which  the  Third  French  Empire 
was  much  the  most  dangerous.  These  two  main  objects 
justified  in  his  mind  the  war  of  1866  against  Austria  and 
the  war  of  1870  against  Napoleon  the  Third.  Regarded  from 
German  premises  the  case  is  very  strong,  and  it  should  not 
be  confused  by  criticism  of  Bismarck's  method — his 
cynicism,  his  duplicity,  his  ruthless  use  of  force.  These 
characteristics  founded  indeed  a  sinister  tradition  for  the 
Empire  which  he  made,  but  they  do  not  vitally  affect  the 
moral  argument  for  his  main  policy  from  1862  to  1871. 
The  wars  which  he  then  waged  he  could  not  unjustly 
regard  as  wars  of  liberation,  inevitable  if  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence were  ever  to  be  permanently  secured  for  the 
central  European  system  of  German  States. 

There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  every  reason  for  questioning 
the  merits  of  the  constitutional  structure  which  those  wars 
were  waged  to  raise.  The  case  against  the  German  Empire, 
even  as  Bismarck  conceived  it,  is  something  much  broader 
and  deeper  than  the  tradition  of  cynical  diplomacy  which 
he  bequeathed  to  it.  Western  civilization — if,  as  we  of  the 
British  Empire  believe,  the  cause  of  civilization  is  bound  up 
with  that  of  representative  government — had  much  to 
dread  in  certain  features  of  the  constitutional  system  which 
Prussia  imposed  upon  united  Germany,  and  Bismarck 
himself  was  fully  conscious  of  them.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Prussian  idea  of  government,  as  applied  to  the  German 
Empire,  was  an  almost  complete  negation  of  the  constitu- 
tional and  democratic  tendencies  of  the  age — a  system  bound 
to  lead  to  internal  instability  and  unrest.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  gave  untrammelled  authority  to  an  enormous  military 
machine,  the  natural  tendency  of  which  towards  aggression 
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and  adventure  was  sure  to  be  enhanced  by  fear  of  political 
change  within.  Bismarck's  own  Memoirs  contain  many 
references  of  weight  to  the  double  menace  which  this 
system  involved.  His  reflections  on  universal  suffrage,  and 
the  fact  that  he  adopted  it  for  the  Imperial  Lower  House, 
show  him  perfectly  alive  to  the  power  of  the  democratic 
movement,  although,  in  theory,  he  had  little  sympathy 
with  it.  His  allusions  to  the  army  and  the  military  chiefs 
display  an  even  keener  appreciation  of  their  inherent 
tendencies,  which  he  loved  but  strove  to  restrain.  He  built 
as  best  he  could,  but  the  equilibrium  of  his  structure  re- 
quired for  its  maintenance  and  extension  hands  no  less 
skilful  than  his  own.  Before  he  died,  he  saw  it  passing  into 
hands  of  whose  competence  he  was  far  from  sure. 

Not  only  military  equipment  [he  writes  in  old  age]  but  also  a  correct 
political  eye  will  be  required  to  guide  the  German  ship  of  state 
through  the  currents  of  coalitions  to  which  we  are  exposed  in  conse- 
quence of  our  geographical  position  and  our  previous  history.  .  .  . 
Former  rulers  looked  more  to  the  capacity  than  the  obedience  of  their 
advisers;  if  obedience  alone  is  the  criterion,  then  demands  will  be 
made  on  the  general  ability  of  the  monarch  which  even  Frederick 
the  Great  himself  would  not  satisfy,  although  in  his  time  politics 
both  in  war  and  peace  were  less  difficult  than  they  are  to-day.* 

The  White  Paper  summarized  in  another  article  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  German  diplo- 
macy, under  its  present  inspiration,  has  lost  the  "  correct 
political  eye  ";  and  though  Bismarck  warned  his  country 
against  that  danger,  his  statesmanship  must  take  a  great 
part  of  the  blame.  It  is  the  fault  of  all  autocratic  work  like 
that  of  Bismarck  or  Napoleon  that  it  depends  on  a  succession 
of  Bismarcks  and  Napoleons  for  permanence.  Bismarck's 
Empire — for  it  is  his — has  at  last  exhibited  the  defects  of 
its  origin  for  all  the  world  to  see.  His  statesmanship  cannot 
be  absolved  of  responsibility  for  the  events  of  1914;  but  he 
himself  was  at  least  aware  of  the  danger  and  concentrated 
with  untiring  resource  upon  the  task  of  averting  it  so  long 
as  he  had  power. 

*  Reflections  and  Reminiscences,  vol.  II,  p.  287. 
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In  no  department  of  his  work  was  this  more  constantly 
apparent  than  in  his  foreign  policy.  The  history  of  his 
diplomacy  is  long  and  tortuous;  but  a  very  few  quotations 
from  his  records  will  serve  to  show  how  entirely  contrary 
to  his  teaching  is  the  policy  which  the  Empire  is  following 
to-day. 

Like  Frederick  the  Great,  his  ablest  predecessor, 
Bismarck  had  the  priceless  instinct  of  when  and  where  to 
stop.  When  Frederick's  advisers  urged  him  to  proceed  from 
Prussian  consolidation  to  the  Imperial  Crown  of  Germany, 
he  answered,  "  No,  that  would  be  too  awkward  a  burden." 
Bismarck  likewise  was  cautious  and  practical  in  his  ambition. 
He  proves  it  constantly  in  his  own  rise  to  power,  and  the 
same  sagacity  afterwards  informs  his  policy.  When,  for 
instance,  in  the  early  weeks  of  the  campaign  of  1870,  the 
idea  of  annexing  Alsace  and  Lorraine  occurs  to  him,  the 
primary  reason  is,  not  conquest,  but  consolidation.  He  says 
with  truth  that  through  those  provinces  in  the  main  France 
has  carried  on  her  traditional  harrying  of  Germany.  The 
great  fortresses  of  Metz  and  Strassburg  are  necessary,  he 
contends,  as  bulwarks  against  French  aggression.  And  Busch, 
his  confidential  scribe,  is  instructed  to  set  out  the  following 
statement  of  his  opinions: 

The  danger  does  not  lie  in  Bonapartism,  although  the  latter  must 
rely  chiefly  upon  Chauvinist  sentiment.  It  consists  in  the  incurable 
arrogance  of  that  'portion  of  the  French  -people  which  gives  the  tone  to  the 
whole  country.  This  trait  in  the  French  national  character,  which  will 
guide  the  policy  of  every  dynasty,  whatever  name  it  may  bear  and 
even  of  a  republic,  will  constantly  lead  to  encroachments  upon 
peaceful  neighbours.  Our  victories,  to  bear  fruit,  must  lead  to  an 
actual  improvement  of  our  frontier  defences  against  this  restless 
neighbour.  Whoever  wishes  to  see  the  diminution  of  military  burdens 
in  Europe,  or  desires  such  a  peace  as  would  permit  thereof,  must  look 
not  to  moral  but  to  material  guarantees  as  a  solid  and  permanent 
barrier  against  the  French  lust  of  conquest ;  in  other  words,  it  should 
in  future  be  made  as  difficult  as  possible  for  France  to  invade  South 
Germany  with  a  comparatively  small  force,  and  ever  in  'peace  to  com- 
pel the  South  Germans,  through  the  apprehension  of  such  attack,  to  be 
always  reckoning  with  the  French  Government.  Our  present  task  is  to 
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secure  South  Germany  by  providing  it  with  a  defensible  frontier. 
To  fulfil  that  task  is  to  liberate  Germany,  that  is,  to  complete  the 
work  of  the  war  of  liberation  in  1813  and  1814.* 

The  French  Government  might  well  adopt  Bismarck's 
own  words  as  a  statement  of  its  present  case  against 
Germany. 

Bismarck  was,  of  course,  a  master  of  statement  suited  to 
European  consumption,  but  the  fundamental  justice  of  his 
argument — if  not  the  entire  sincerity  of  its  expression — 
is  proved  by  his  often  reiterated  views  upon  the  dangers  of 
the  German  situation  between  France  and  Russia.  A  joint 
attack  by  those  two  Powers  upon  the  eastern  and  western 
frontiers  was  the  contingency  which  he  laboured  without 
ceasing  to  make  impossible;  but  given  that  security,  he 
had  no  mind  for  policies  of  aggrandisement  directed  against 
either  of  them.  The  alliance  with  Austria-Hungary  and  with 
Italy  was  not,  moreover,  in  his  opinion  a  sufficient  guarantee 
against  the  dreaded  contingency;  he  reinforced  it  therefore 
with  the  famous  "  insurance  treaty  "  with  Russia.  A  con- 
versation on  Russia  in  1888,  towards  the  end  of  his  days  as 
Chancellor,  is  recorded  by  Busch,  wrhich  makes  his  views 
upon  the  folly  of  war  against  France  and  Russia  abundantly 
plain. 

It  is  not  yet  certain  [he  says  to  Busch  in  that  year]  that  Russia 
would  take  up  arms  against  us,  if  we  were  again  to  be  attacked  by 
the  French;  but  if  the  Russians  were  to  declare  war  upon  us,  the 
French  would  certainly  join  them  immediately,  and  after  all,  in  such 
a  war,  we  should  not  be  so  very  certain  to  win,  while  it  would  be  a 
great  misfortune  even  if  it  were  victorious,  as  in  any  case  we  should 
lose  a  great  deal  of  blood  and  treasure,  and  also  suffer  considerable 
indirect  damage  through  the  interruption  of  work  and  trade,  and  we 
should  never  be  able  to  take  anything  from  the  French  or  Russians 
that  would  compensate  us  for  our  losses.  It  is  only  the  English  who 
would  benefit  by  it.f 

The  same  idea  is  constantly  recurring  in  his  Memoirs. 
*  Bismarck:  Some  Secret  Pages  in  His  History.  By  Dr   Moritz  Busch, 
vol.  I,  p.  124. 

t  Busch,  vol.  Ill,  p.  182. 
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"Count  ShuvalofF,"  he  observes  in  the  course  of  his  chapter 
on  the  Triple  Alliance,  "  was  perfectly  right  when  he  said 
that  the  idea  of  coalitions  gave  me  nightmares."  That 
nightmare  was,  in  fact,  one  of  his  chief  oppressions  when  he 
resigned  the  reins  of  policy  to  the  present  Emperor. 

The  name  he  gave  himself  of  "  honest  broker  "  among  the 
European  Powers  was,  therefore,  no  misnomer  so  far  as  his 
intentions  were  concerned.  "  Germany,"  he  writes  in  1891, 
"  is  perhaps  the  single  Great  Power  in  Europe  which  is  not 
tempted  by  any  objects  which  can  only  be  attained  by  a 
successful  war.  It  is  our  interest  to  maintain  peace,  while 
without  exception  our  continental  neighbours  have  wishes, 
either  secret  or  officially  avowed,  which  cannot  be  fulfilled 
except  by  war.  We  must  direct  our  policy  in  accordance  with 
these  facts — that  is,  we  must  do  our  best  to  prevent  war 
or  to  limit  it."  Whatever  kind  of  broker  he  may  have  been, 
he  was  at  least,  on  solid  grounds  of  self-interest,  not  a 
predatory  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  judged  by  his  methods,  his 
"  honesty  "  is  hard  to  sustain.  There  was  scarcely  any  form 
of  deceit  and  subterfuge  from  which  he  seems  to  have 
shrunk  at  any  time  in  order  to  gain  his  ends.  Busch,  his 
"  little  archer,"  details  with  relish  the  many  poisoned 
arrows  which  he  launched  in  the  Press  at  Bismarck's 
command.  A  great  man,  as  put  on  record  by  his  valet,  is 
doubtless  at  a  disadvantage  for  which  allowances  should 
be  made;  but  the  most  famous  instance  of  his  unscrupulous- 
ness,  the  doctoring  of  the  Ems  telegram  and  the  sending 
of  it  to  the  Press  in  the  mutilated  form,  is  recorded  without 
apology  in  the  Memoirs  by  his  own  hand.  It  was  a  process 
of  "  editing  "  which,  as  Moltke  said  at  the  time,  turned  a 
note  of  parley  into  a  note  of  defiance,  and  it  led  directly  to 
the  French  declaration  of  war.  However  inevitable  that  war 
may  have  been,  however  justifiable  its  purpose  on  the 
German  side,  no  English  statesman's  reputation  could  have 
survived  the  exposure  of  such  an  abuse  of  international 
canons. 
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Bismarck,  however,  and  his  two  accomplices  in  the  deceit, 
Moltke  and  Roon,  had  absolutely  no  qualms.  The  three 
were  dining  together,  in  low  spirits,  when  the  telegram 
arrived,  and  Bismarck  proceeded  to  convert  it  from  a 
harmless  notification  into  "  a  red  rag  to  the  Gallic  bull." 
He  expounded  the  project  to  his  friends,  and  instantly 
produced  in  them  a  joyous  mood,  the  "  liveliness  "  of 
which  surprised  him. 

They  had  suddenly  recovered  their  pleasure  in  eating  and  drinking, 
and  spoke  in  a  more  cheerful  vein.  Roon  said:  "  Our  God  of  old  lives 
still  and  will  not  let  us  perish  in  disgrace."  Moltke  so  far  relinquished 
his  passive  equanimity  that,  glancing  up  joyously  towards  the  ceiling 
and  abandoning  his  usual  punctiliousness  of  speech,  he  smote  his 
hand  upon  his  breast  and  said:  "  If  I  may  but  live  to  lead  our  armies 
in  such  a  war,  then  the  devil  may  come  directly  afterwards  and  fetch 
away  my  old  carcass."* 

It  is  an  engaging  picture. 

Unhappily  the  unscrupulousness  of  Bismarck's  diplomacy 
has  left  a  deeper  impression  upon  the  Wilhelmstrasse  than 
its  sagacity.  While  the  lines  of  his  policy  have  been  aban- 
doned, his  methods  have  been  retained  and  developed  to  a 
point  which  hardly  requires  more  illustration  than  the 
recent  official  publication  of  the  correspondence  between 
the  German  Ambassador  in  London  and  his  Government. 
In  this  a  telegram  of  vital  importance  is  given  without  the 
correction  by  which  the  Ambassador  immediately  followed 
it  up,  explaining  that  the  telegram  in  question  was  the 
result  of  a  misunderstanding  and  that  the  error  was  his 
own,  not  the  British  Government's.  On  the  strength  of 
this  confusion  and  suppression  the  world  is  invited  to  con- 
demn Great  Britain's  perfidy — a  curious  sequel  to  Bismarck's 
action  in  publishing  the  draft  Belgian  treaty  in  1870  in 
order  to  establish  the  perfidy  of  France. 

Bismarck  never  seems  to  have  regretted  this  aspect  of  his 
diplomatic  teaching,  but  he  always  refused  to  admit  in  his 
later  years  that  a  statesman  would  be  justified  in  forcing  a 
*  Reflections  and  Reminiscences,  vol.  II,  p.  100. 
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war  which  he  regarded  as  inevitable.  The  passage  in  the 
Memoirs  in  which  he  records  this  opinion  is  of  striking 
interest  now,  for  it  shows  his  apprehension  of  militarist 
influence  in  the  German  system  when  once  his  controlling 
hand  was  withdrawn.  He  is  discussing  Moltke's  "  love  of 
combat,"  and  turns  to  the  question  whether  diplomacy 
can  ever  be  justified  in  deliberately  causing  war. 

I  have  always  opposed  the  theory  which  says  "  yes  " ;  not  only  at  the 
Luxemburg  period,  but  likewise  subsequently  for  twenty  years,  in 
the  conviction  that  even  victorious  wars  cannot  be  justified  unless  they 
are  forced  upon  one,  and  that  one  cannot  see  the  cards  of  Providence 
far  enough  ahead  to  anticipate  historical  development  according  to  one's 
own  calculation.  It  is  natural  that  in  the  staff  of  the  army  not  only 
younger  active  officers,  but  likewise  experienced  strategists,  should 
feel  the  need  of  turning  to  account  the  efficiency  of  the  troops  led  by 
them  and  their  own  capacity  to  lead,  and  of  making  them  prominent 
in  history.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  regret  if  this  effect  of  the  military 
spirit  did  not  exist  in  the  army;  the  task  of  keeping  its  results  within 
such  limits  as  the  nation's  need  of  peace  can  justly  claim  is  the  duty 
of  the  political,  not  the  military  heads,  of  the  State.  That  at  the  time 
of  the  Luxemburg  question,  during  the  crisis  of  1878,  invented  by 
Gortchakoff  and  France,  and  even  down  to  the  most  recent  times,  the 
staff  and  its  leaders  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  astray  and  to 
endanger  peace,  lies  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  institution,  which  I  would 
not  forego.  It  only  becomes  dangerous  under  a  monarch  whose  policy 
lacks  sense  of  proportion  and  power  to  resist  one-sided  and  constitu- 
tioanlly  unjustifiable  influences. 

The  centenary  of  Bismarck's  birth  was  to  be  celebrated 
in  Germany  with  becoming  reverence  next  year.  With  all 
the  homage  they  have  paid  him,  it  is  strange  to  reflect  how 
far  his  countrymen  have  travelled  from  the  purpose  and 
principle  of  his  life's  work. 
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V.  BUREAUCRACY  AND  MILITARISM 

BISMARCK'S  cult  of  power,  his  disbelief  in  all  but 
material  forces,  his  cynicism,  his  lack  of  scruple,  his 
brutality — these  things  indeed  the  German  people  have  taken 
to  their  hearts  and  exalted  like  a  religion.  But  his  practical 
vision  of  a  "  satiated  "  Germany,  in  peace  with  her  neigh- 
bours and  content  to  guard  the  greatness  which  he  had  given 
her — that  has  been  thrown  to  the  winds  for  new  ambitions 
which  could  only  be  advanced  by  constant  aggression  and, 
if  need  were,  war. 

Bismarck's  German  policy  depended  on  two  conditions 
for  success.  It  was  essential  on  the  one  hand  that  the 
constitutional  system  of  the  Empire  should  provide  some 
adequate  means  of  expression  for  the  main  body  of  public 
opinion  in  internal  politics.  Failing  that,  the  army  and  the 
bureaucracy  were  bound  to  exercise  an  absolutely  decisive 
influence  on  national  policy,  and  those  two  bodies  would 
only  be  irritated  into  antagonism  and  dangerous  unrest  by 
the  irresponsible  criticism  of  the  champions  of  popular 
right.  It  was  equally  essential,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
necessary  economic  expansion  of  the  country  should  be 
pursued  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  trade  competition,  not 
by  a  State  policy  involving  menace  and  aggression  against 
other  Powers. 

Neither  condition  has  been  fulfilled. 

The  Germany  of  1870-1914  has  been  a  Federation  in 
which  one  undemocratic  State  has  been  practically  omni- 
potent. Prussian  domination  has  been  assured  by  the  un- 
limited powers  of  the  King-Emperor,  by  the  complete 
control  exercised  by  Prussia  over  the  Federal  Council 
(which  governs  all  legislation),  and  by  the  increasing  sense, 
even  in  the  southern  States,  of  the  material  and  military 
advantages  of  leaving  things  as  they  are.  The  Parliamentary 
system  is  an  absurdity.  The  Reichstag  is  elected  on  an 
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ultra-democratic  suffrage ;  if  the  distribution  of  seats  were 
not  grotesquely  anomalous,  it  would  be  overwhelmingly 
Socialist.  The  result  is  that  it  looks  revolutionary,  while  it 
is,  in  fact,  impotent.  Ministers  are  not  responsible  to  it, 
but  are  merely  heads  of  departments.  In  practice,  therefore, 
Reichstag  Socialism— though  in  itself  of  a  very  harmless 
Whig  character — helps  reaction  by  presenting  a  terrible 
picture  of  the  alternative  to  military  and  bureaucratic  con- 
trol. Meanwhile  Prussia,  which  is  two-thirds  of  Germany, 
has  a  State  Parliament  elected  on  an  ancient  plutocratic 
franchise,  which  makes  the  Agrarian  and  Clerical  interests 
absolutely  supreme.  This  solid  block  of  interests  is  the  very 
basis  of  the  Prussian  system  and  of  the  Hohenzollern 
dynasty,  and  it  has  been  driven  more  and  more  into  the 
arms  of  militarism  by  fear  of  the  political  revolution  which 
its  connection  with  the  Imperial  system  seems  to  threaten. 

This  ill-balanced  constitution  was  patched  up  in  a  hurry 
in  1870-1.  It  was  not  shaped,  like  British  institutions,  in 
accordance  with  long  and  proved  experience  of  popular 
feeling  and  administrative  necessities.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  devised  by  one  controlling  mind,  which  framed  it  to 
suit  its  own  methods  of  government  and  views  of  national 
policy.  Bismarck  could  play  off  the  military  machine, 
the  bureaucracy  and  the  Parliaments  against  each  other  to 
suit  his  notions  of  immediate  expediency.  The  constitution 
was  an  instrument  built  for  a  great  virtuoso,  and  it  could 
not  be  altered  when  conditions  changed  and  the  great 
virtuoso  had  gone.  All  the  internal  crises  of  recent  years  have 
been  vehement  assaults  upon  the  constitution,  but  these 
assaults  have  been  powerless;  partly  because  of  the  strength 
of  the  Prussian  governing  forces  and  traditions,  backed  by 
the  whole  landed  interest ;  partly  because  of  the  feebleness 
of  all  parliamentary  parties,  which  have  no  tradition  except 
to  be  the  tools  of  Ministers ;  and  partly  because  the  only 
real  forces  of  opposition  have  been  driven  into  the  extreme 
posture  of  enemies  of  the  State. 

German  opinion  has  therefore  been  unable  to  develop — 
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and  much  less,  to  express  itself — on  any  but  military, 
materialist  and  megalomaniac  lines.  These  aspirations  it 
could  find  most  admirably  represented  in  the  army  and  the 
bureaucracy,  which  thus  acquired  a  sanction  like  that  of 
representative  institutions  elsewhere;  all  other  aspirations 
were  doomed  to  barrenness  from  birth. 

It  is  useless  to  discuss  what  course  a  freer  Germany 
might  have  taken ;  she  has  not,  in  fact,  been  free  to  take  any 
other  course.  Political  education  has  been  impossible,  and 
the  great  departments  have  practically  done  what  they 
chose.  The  vast  increases  of  expenditure  for  the  Army  and 
Navy  have  indeed  been  stage-managed  in  appropriate  ways 
— after  the  Morocco  crisis  by  Press  campaigns  against 
England  and  France,  and  after  the  Balkan  wars  by  Press 
campaigns  against  Russia.  But  these  campaigns  were  only 
needed  to  stir  an  opinion  already  brewed  in  the  great  vats  of 
Prussian  policy — the  schools,  the  universities,  the  army,  the 
bureaucratic  machine.  The  German  people  do  not  make 
their  Government;  their  Government  makes  them. 

It  was  only  another  inevitable  result  of  these  constitu- 
tional and  political  conditions  that  the  progress  of  economic 
expansion  should  take  the  character  of  a  forcible  campaign 
against  all  other  nations.  There  was  certainly  no  justification 
for  that  campaign  in  economic  conditions,  and  the  leaders 
of  German  thought  have  long  abandoned  the  economic 
argument  for  the  need  of  expansion  by  arms.  There  is,  for 
instance,  practically  no  emigration  from  Germany;  on  the 
contrary,  she  imports  a  great  deal  of  foreign  labour,  and  the 
density  of  her  population  to  the  square  mile  is  less  than 
half  that  of  England  or  Belgium.  Her  economic  necessities 
therefore  resolve  themselves  into  raw  materials  for  her 
industries,  markets  for  her  manufactures,  and  reinforce- 
ments to  her  food-supply.  These  are  not  conditions  com- 
pelling any  choice  between  "  world-dominion  or  downfall >3 
— the  alternatives  which,  since  Bismarck's  retirement,  her 
leaders  have  long  presented  to  her  as  absolutely  exhaustive. 
In  particular,  they  necessitate  no  rivalry  with  free-trade 
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England,  who  not  only  opens  her  own  market  to  Germany, 
but  maintains  equality  for  the  commerce  of  all  nations  in 
her  Dependencies  and  stands  throughout  the  world  for  the 
policy  of  the  "  open  door."  If  business  Germany,  bourgeois 
Germany  and  working-class  Germany  has  thrown  itself  into 
the  policy  of  the  Prussian  Government,  the  cause  does  not 
lie  in  economic  pressure  of  any  serious  kind.  It  lies,  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  simple  fact  that  the  German  industrial  and 
commercial  classes  bear  the  stamp,  like  everything  else  in 
Germany,  of  an  omnipotent  educational  machine.  The 
paternalism  of  Prussian  administration  comes  naturally  to 
them.  Business  is  merely  another  section  of  the  great  State 
organism.  It  is  fostered,  organized  and  directed  by  the 
governing  powers,  and  those  who  conduct  it  take  their 
inspiration  from  the  same  alcoholic  vats  as  the  rest  of  the 
nation — from  the  schools,  the  universities,  the  army,  the 
bureaucratic  machine. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  see  how  Bismarck's  Empire  could 
have  saved  itself  from  this  intoxication  and  followed  the 
sober  courses  which  he  enjoined.  The  nation  as  it  now  is 
seems  to  be  the  inevitable  product  of  the  system  which  he 
bequeathed,  and  he  may  perhaps  have  grumbled  the  more 
in  his  old  age  from  secret  anxieties  as  to  the  durability  of  his 
handiwork.  The  key  to  practically  everything  intolerable 
in  modern  Germany  is  Prussian  dominance.  Bismarck 
fastened  this  Prussian  autocracy,  with  its  reactionary  and 
militarist  discipline,  upon  the  whole  German  people,  and 
gave  it  unassailable  power  over  the  national  destiny.  The 
German  of  all  kinds  is  docile  to  authority;  he  accepts, 
indeed  he  demands,  the  guidance  of  the  State.  Professional 
Germany,  scientific  Germany,  scholarly  Germany,  literary 
Germany,  even  artistic  Germany — as  witness  modern 
German  architecture — caught  in  the  reaction  from  national 
inefficiency  and  dominated  by  the  success  of  Prussian 
leadership  in  two  wars,  have  taken  the  Prussian  mould  as 
completely  as  the  army  or  the  bureaucracy.  Even  social 
reform  is  no  exception;  as  pursued  in  Germany,  it  is  one 
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of  the  most  potent  instruments  of  State  control  which 
Prussian  policy  has  devised.  Human  beings  who  con- 
centrate on  one  idea  develop  a  terrible  efficiency  against 
their  fellow-men.  Germany  as  an  Empire-State  has  done 
the  same  thing. 

That  acute  American  observer,  Mr  Price  Collier,  who 
spent    a    part    of   his    youth    in    a    German    university 
and    returned    to   study   Germany  only  a  year   ago,  has 
drawn     a     vivid     picture     of     the     externals      of     this 
national  docility,  and  collected  some  astonishing  instances 
of  its  results.  It  seems,  for  instance,  from  a  recent  volume 
by  a  distinguished  German  prison  official,  that  one  out  of 
every  twelve  persons  now  living  in   Germany  has   been 
convicted  of  some  offence.  This  is  not  that  Germans  are  a 
criminal  or  disorderly  people — far  from  it ;  it  is  merely  that 
they  are  surrounded  by  regulations  from  their  first  walk 
outside  a  perambulator,  or  in  one,  to  their  graves.  And 
"  quite  right,  too,"  says  Mr  Price  Collier;  they  go  to  pieces, 
like  Bismarck's  Prussian  lieutenant,  without  it.  "  Quite  right 
to  hang  the  German  world  with  the  sign  Ferboten;  quite 
right  to  distribute  titles  and  medals  and  orders,  for  the 
more  they  are  uniformed  and  decorated  and  ticketed  and 
drilled  and  taken  care  of,  the  better  they  like  it.  Over- 
organization  has  brought  this  about.  Their  theories  have 
hardened  into  a  veritable  imprisonment  of  the  will." 

Under  Prussian  influence  German  theories  have  indeed 
hardened  into  a  drilled  and  disciplined  national  monomania. 
They  have  now  plunged  Europe  into  the  most  terrible  of  all 
wars  in  history,  and  only  war  has  revealed  how  powerful 
and  how  demoralizing  their  teaching  has  been. 


VI.  THE  RELIGION  OF  WAR 

THE  root  of  all  modern  German  policy  is  a  belief  in 
material  power,  expressed  in  armaments.  It  is  derived 
in  the  main  from  Bismarck's   confidence  in   "  blood  and 
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iron,"  and  from  Bismarck's  reiterated  statement  that  the 
international  position  of  every  people  depends  on  material 
not  moral,  guarantees. 

This  was  Bismarck's  theory,  but  his  practice  showed  a 
lively  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  material  power,  however 
great,  cannot  afford  to  disregard  the  force  of  moral  ideas. 
No  statesman  laboured  harder  to  secure  his  country  in  the 
good  opinion  of  the  world. 

Bismarck's  successors  at  the  helm  of  the  German  ship  have 
flung  those  qualifications  into  the  sea.  Power  is  now  the 
sole  consideration — "  the  end-all  and  be-all  of  a  State."* 
"  The  morality  of  the  State,"  says  the  same  popular  writer, 
"  must  be  judged  by  the  nature  and  raison  d?$tre  of  the 
State,  and  not  of  the  individual  citizen."  The  State  is  thus 
exalted  as  something  separate  from  the  mind  and  conscience 
of  its  citizens,  a  non-moral  and  predatory  organism  seeking 
only  a  strength  superior  to  that  of  other  States.  Given  that 
superiority,  everything  else  will  be  added  unto  it,  and  its 
culture,  throned  on  bayonets,  will  prevail.  The  creed  of 
modern  Germany  not  merely  postulates  material  power  as 
necessary  to  a  State,  if  it  is  to  maintain  its  civilization  and 
its  distinctive  cast  of  moral  ideas;  but  it  sets  material  power 
above  all  other  factors  whatsoever,  and  makes  morality  sub- 
servient to  that  governing  idea. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  absolute  standard  of  morality  in 
international  relations;  and  the  German  theory  may  no 
doubt  be  effectively  illustrated  by  incidents  in  the  practice 
of  even  the  most  enlightened  States  in  their  dealings  with 
less  powerful  neighbours.  But  it  is  neither  Pharisaical  nor 
far-fetched  to  point  out  that  the  British  political  system  has 
been  built  up  on  presumptions  of  an  utterly  different  kind 
to  these  modern  German  canons.  Englishmen  are  not  strong 
in  theory;  but  their  practice  in  the  gradual  development  of 
their  institutions — first  in  England  and  then  through  kin- 
dred stocks  throughout  the  world — has  been  to  test  the 
State  by  its  capacity  to  produce  self-respecting  and  inde- 
*  Germany  and  the  Next  War.  By  General  Bernhardi,  p.  40. 
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pendent  citizens.  It  is  the  English  belief  that  goodness  in  a 
citizen,  as  in  a  human  being,  involves  the  power  to  choose 
between  one  course  and  another.  In  other  words,  it  is  not 
the  business  of  the  State  to»mould  the  general  will  of  its 
citizens,  but  to  represent  it ;  and  that  State  is  the  best  which 
carries  with  it  in  all  its  activities,  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
mind  and  conscience,  freely  developed,  of  the  greatest 
number  of  citizens.  In  such  a  State  the  views,  the  feelings 
and  the  moral  ideas  of  individual  citizens  do  largely  influence 
its  policy;  the  personal  judgment,  for  instance,  of  Edmund 
Burke  regarding  the  actions  of  Warren  Hastings  is  ulti- 
mately expressed  in  the  temper  of  British  Government  in 
India.  And  this  same  moral  sanction  influences  its  relations 
with  foreign  Governments,  since  British  statesmen,  with 
all  their  authority  when  once  office  has  been  accorded  them 
are  the  creatures  of  British  opinion  and  responsible  to  it  for 
their  use  of  national  power. 

The  cult  of  power  in  Germany  has  eliminated  all  these 
influences  or  presumptions;  and  so  far  is  the  conscience  of 
Germans  as  individuals  from  affecting  the  actions  of  the 
State,  that  the  State,  on  the  contrary,  moulds  the  whole 
mind  of  the  average  German  in  accordance  with  its  aims. 
The  State  is  thus  above  all  criticism,  and  no  moral  barriers 
are  allowed  to  thwart  its  "  will  to  power."  As  a  claimant  for 
power,  it  has  found  itself  a  late-comer  among  the  strong 
peoples  of  Europe,  Germany  was  dreaming  while  other 
nations,  and  England  in  particular,  were  acquiring  vast  pro- 
perties in  different  parts  of  the  earth.  She  cannot  play  her 
part  in  the  world,  the  part  due  to  German  mind  and  energy, 
without  acquiring  a  similar  dominion;  and  since  the  path  of 
peaceful  acquisition  is  closed  to  her — or  at  any  rate  not 
sufficiently  open  to  gratify  her  ambition  as  rapidly  and  ex- 
tensively as  she  desires — she  must  force  her  way  by  violence. 

In  accordance  with  these  ambitions  Germany  has  de- 
veloped within  the  last  twenty-five  years  an  entirely  new 
religion  of  war.  It  is  based,  not  on  Bismarck,  who  in  theory  \ 
at  least  repudiated  it,  but  on  the  old  Prussian  military  '• 
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authorities,  and  in  particular  on  CJausewitz.  To  Clausewitz 
war  was  merely  "  a  continuation  of  policy,"  to  be  invoked 
whenever  expedient.  He  was  a  soldier  of  the  Napoleonic 
era,  and  though  he  fought  against  Napoleon  as  a  good 
Prussian,  he  regarded  Napoleonic  methods  as  the  basis, 
not  merely  of  successful  war,  but  of  all  sound  statesmanship. 
The  methods  by  which  German  union  was  achieved 
between  1866  and  1871  have  seemed  to  modern  Germans  to 
establish  the  wisdom  of  Clausewitz  above  all  other  wisdoms. 
A  strong  Prussian  school  had  long  inculcated  this  warlike 
philosophy.  In  the  reaction  after  1871  it  was  taken  up  under 
Prussian  inspiration  and  gradually  fitted  out  with  an  im- 
mense paraphernalia  of  historical,  scientific  and  ethical 
arguments.  There  is  no  intellectual  life  in  German  uni- 
versities which  is  not  coloured  by  this  teaching.  Treitschke, 
the  great  historian  of  Prussian  achievement  and  the  relent- 
less enemy  of  England,  is  only  the  best  known  of  a  multitude 
of  influences,  great  and  small,  which  have  carried  the  propa- 
ganda through  the  whole  German  system.  A  recent  observer 
has  found  that  an  average  of  seven  hundred  books  is  pub- 
lished annually  in  Germany  dealing  with  the  subject  of  war. 
Western  civilization  has  come  to  regard  war  as  an  evil  to  be 
avoided  by  every  resource  of  statesmanship — the  last  dread 
arbitrament  when  every  other  means  of  settlement  has 
failed.  German  thought  meanwhile  has  been  taking  exactly 
the  opposite  course,  and  has  preached  war  as  the  necessary 
instrument  of  policy,  good  as  a  means  and  good  in  itself, 
to  be  used  without  scruple  whenever  the  national  interest 
may  be  advanced  thereby,  without  regard  to  human  loss  or 
suffering.  The  governing  stocks  of  humanity,  it  holds  with 
Nietzsche,  are  above  humane  considerations. 

These  men  are,  in  reference  to  what  is  outside  their  circle  (where 
the  foreign  element,  or  foreign  country,  begins),  not  much  better 
than  beasts  of  prey.  .  .  .  They  feel  that  in  the  wilderness  they  can 
revert  to  the  beast  of  prey  conscience ;  like  jubilant  monsters  who 
perhaps  come  with  bravado  from  a  ghastly  bout  of  murder,  arson, 
rape  and  torture.  ...  It  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  at  the  core  of 
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all  these  races  the  magnificent  blonde  brute,  avidly  rampant  for  spoil 
and  victory. 

The  reaction  to  this  cult  of  dominion  by  force  over  other 
nations  has  told  of  necessity  on  Bismarck's  cautious  scheme 
of  foreign  policy.  In  particular,  Bismarck's  principle  of 
'securing  national  interests  by  diplomatic  arrangements 
creating  a  balance  of  power — the  historic  English  policy 
and  the  only  policy  of  any  rational  statesmanship  which 
aims  at  avoiding  war — has  been  cast  aside  in  favour  of 
constant  endeavours  to  create  a  German  diplomatic 
hegemony.  "  An  attempt  has  been  made,"  says  General 
Bernhardi,  ignoring  Bismarck's  sanction  for  that  policy, 
"  to  produce  a  real  equilibrium  by  special  alliances.  One 
result  only  has  been  obtained — the  hindrance  of  the  free 
development  of  the  nations  in  general,  and  of  Germany  in 
particular.  This  is  an  unsound  condition."*  If  "  free 
development  "  means  the  advance  of  Germany  towards 
European  hegemony,  the  argument  is  unanswerable;  and 
the  further  consideration  that  such  "  free  development  " 
must  mean  war  in  no  way  weakens  General  Bernhardi's 
desire  for  it.  "  We  must  put  aside,"  he  writes,  "  all  notions 
of  equilibrium." 

From  these  premises  it  is  a  very  short  step  to  the  com- 
plete abandonment  of  Bismarck's  whole  scheme  of  security, 
and  General  Bernhardi  makes  it  without  flinching.  The 
Triple  Alliance,  he  says,  is  inadequate  because  of  its  "  purely 
defensive  character."  It  ignores  "  the  necessary  develop- 
ment of  events,"  and  "  does  not  guarantee  to  any  of  its 
members  help  in  the  prosecution  of  their  essential  in- 
terests, "t  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  Germany  to  take 
the  initiative  and  establish  a  new  position  for  herself  at  the 
head,  if  possible,  of  a  dominant  Federation  of  Central 
European  States.  Her  destiny  demands  this  process  of 
aggrandizement;  it  must  be  achieved,  if  necessary,  by 
force;  it  must  proceed  in  any  case  without  regard  for  any 

*  Germany  and  the  Next  War,  p.  108. 
I  U,d.t  p.  85. 
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State  which  stands  in  Germany's  way.  In  particular, 
Germany  "  must  square  her  account  "  with  France — they  are 
the  General's  own  italics — and  since  France  will  not  accept 
an  inferior  position  for  her  diplomacy,  "  the  matter  must  be 
settled  by  force  of  arms."  The  alternatives  before  Germany 
are  "  world-power  or  downfall."  She  must  dominate 
Europe,  and  through  Europe  the  world,  since  thus  alone 
can  she  discharge  her  "  great  duties  of  the  future,"  and 
"  stamp  a  large  part  of  humanity  with  the  impress  of  the 
German  spirit."* 

General  Bernhardi  is  no  mere  fire-eater  of  the  mess- 
room,  as  many  British  and  American  critics  were  fain  to 
believe  until  a  few  short  weeks  ago.  He  is  typical  of  a  move- 
ment which  is  at  the  root  of  the  whole  political  and  military 
system  of  the  German  Empire.  In  the  heat  of  European 
rivalry  English  evidence  upon  these  facts  has  sometimes 
been  taken,  even  in  the  British  Dominions,  as  of  doubtful 
reliability;    but    Americans  have    borne    no   less    striking 
witness  to  their  actuality.   Mr  Price  Collier's    concluding 
chapters  in  Germany  and  the  Germans  is  a  masterly  summary 
of  their   significance.   Professor   Ussher,    of  Washington 
University,   is   even   more   explicit   in    his    book   on   Pan 
Germanism,  published  last  year.  "  The  Germans,"  he  says 
there,  "  aim  at  nothing  less  than  the  domination  of  Europe 
and  of  the  world  by  the  Germanic  race,"  and  he  brushes 
aside  the  contention  that  this  ambition  is  a  transient  one, 
imposed   by  a   few   strong   personalities   and   evoking  no 
popular  response  in  the  German  people.  "  No  doubt,  a 
few  men  only  know  the  full  details  of  the  plans  for  the 
realization  of  this  stupendous  enterprise,  but  the  whole 
nation  is  none  the  less  fired  by  their  spirit,  and  is  working 
as  a  unit  in  accordance  with  their  directions."  Prussia  and 
the  Prussian  system  have,  indeed,  drugged  the  mind  and 
conscience  of  the  entire  nation  like  a  species  of  alcoholic 
poisoning. 

*  Germany  and  the  Next  War.  See  the  whole  chapter  headed  "  World- 
power  or  Downfall,"  pp.  82-114. 
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Professor  Ussher  calls  attention  to  one  salient  aspect 
of  the  propaganda  which  has  not  been  much  considered 
hitherto  by  the  political  or  the  business  world  outside  Ger- 
many. It  deserves  quotation — the  last  which  space  permits — 
both  as  a  striking  example  of  the  denial  of  all  conventional 
ethics  which  is  implicit  in  German  Imperialism  and  also 
as  an  indication  of  Germany's  strongest  and  bitterest 
antagonism.  The  idea  is  nothing  less  than  the  absolute 
repudiation  of  Germany's  liabilities,  as  a  debtor  nation, 
to  her  creditors.  The  blow  is,  of  course,  aimed  principally 
at  England: 

The  world  has  paid  her  tribute,  but  the  world  need  continue  to 
pay  that  tribute  only  so  long  as  it  wishes.  The  moment  the  borrowers 
refuse  longer  to  recognize  the  validity  of  her  claims  upon  their 
revenues  and  incomes  and  begin  to  realize  that  they  hold,  with  a 
clutch  which  she  cannot  loosen,  the  actual  substance  of  wealth,  then 
they  will  begin  to  see  that  her  wealth  is  not  real,  but  depends  purely 
upon  their  willingness  to  continue  to  pay  her  revenue,  which  they 
may  stop  paying  her  at  any  moment  without  suffering  any  conse- 
quences. To  be  sure,  such  nations  as  these  presume  the  violation  of 
every  notion  of  commercial  morality,  and  expediency  at  present 
existing  in  the  world,  but,  as  the  Germans  say,  if  they  were  violated, 
what  could  England  and  France  possibly  do  to  avert  destruction? 
It  is  true,  they  admit,  that  such  a  wholesale  repudiation  of  debts 
would  undoubtedly  make  it  difficult  for  nations  to  borrow  from  each 
other  for  some  time  to  come,  but,  they  retort,  if  such  a  repudiation 
took  place,  the  debtor  nations  would  not  need  to  borrow  money  for 
generations  to  come. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  German  Imperialism  is  indeed 
nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  British  power,  the 
humiliation  of  England,  and  the  partition  of  the  British 
Empire.  From  Treitschke  downwards  that  idea  has  been 
an  absorbing  preoccupation  of  German  historians,  and  it 
has  become  ingrained  in  the  German  view  of  German 
destiny.  The  British  Empire,  in  German  eyes,  sprawls 
across  the  world  with  an  appearance  of  strength  which  is 
not  merely  fallacious  but  immoral,  because  it  is  not  based 
on  adequate  human  quality.  It  is  not  the  product  of 
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sovereign  mind  or  sterling  character ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
an  accident,  partly  of  history,  partly  of  geographical 
situation.  It  has  shown  itself  incapable  of  organizing  its 
vast  possessions,  and  its  boundless  wealth  is  becoming 
merely  the  plaything  of  five  pampered  and  indolent  de- 
mocracies, too  blind  and  selfish  even  to  bind  themselves 
together  efficiently  for  their  own  defence,  much  less  to 
impose  their  civilization  and  culture  upon  the  great  Depen- 
dencies. 

And  yet,  for  all  its  inherent  weakness,  this  dropsical 
system  stands  between  Germany  and  the  sun,  the  only 
serious  barrier  (for  France  is  none)  to  European  hegemony 
and  world  dominion.  It  is  like  the  dragon  Fafnir,  drowsing 
time  away  upon  the  Golden  Horde,  too  heavy  of  frame  and 
impotent  of  mind  to  realize  or  apply  the  secret  of  power 
with  which  the  Gods  and  Nibelungs  have  endowed  it. 
And  Germany  is  young  Siegfried,  advancing  in  the  glory 
of  omnipotent  youth  to  Fafnir 's  destruction. 

Ye  have  heard  how  in  old  times  it  was  said,  Blessed  are  the  meek 
for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth ;  but  I  say  unto  you,  Blessed  are  the 
valiant,  for  they  shall  make  the  earth  their  throne.  And  ye  have  heard 
men  say,  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit ;  but  I  say  unto  you,  Blessed 
are  the  great  in  soul  and  the  free  in  spirit,  for  they  shall  enter  into 
Valhalla.  And  ye  have  heard  men  say,  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers; 
but  I  say  unto  you,  Blessed  are  the  war-makers,  for  they  shall  be 
called,  if  not  the  children  of  Jahve,  the  children  of  Odin,  who  is 
greater  than  Jahve. 

Whatever  doubts  may  afflict  the  soul  of  older  Germany, 
yet  lingering  amid  the  new  life,  this  is  the  faith  of  the 
governing  spirits  in  that  Germany  which  the  world  has  to 
confront  to-day,  the  faith  in  itself  of  a  sovereign  and 
irresistible  race,  having  in  its  thews  the  power  of  Nietzsche's 
superman,  "  the  magnificent  blonde  brute,  avidly  rampant 
for  spoil  and  victory." 
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GERMANS  have  appealed  to  the  sense  of  kinship  in 
Englishmen  against  the  diplomacy  which  has  at  last 
ranged  them  as  enemies  in  the  field;  but  they  ignore  a 
vital  part  of  their  own  national  doctrine  in  making  that 
appeal.  A  kindred  origin  cannot  compensate  for  the  im- 
mense divergence  which  the  new  direction  of  German 
thought  since  1871  has  brought  about  between  British 
and  German  ideals.  The  British  Empire,  it  is  true,  is  a 
contented  Power,  demanding  no  more  of  the  comity  of 
nations  than  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo;  the  German 
Empire  is  a  discontented  Power,  demanding  a  drastic 
revision  of  the  status  quo  as  the  fulfilment  of  its  destiny; 
and  to  that  simple  contrast  of  situation  can,  no  doubt, 
be  traced  in  some  part  their  difference  of  views.  But  the 
contrast  of  situation  is  not  the  reason  why  difference  of 
view  has  developed  into  a  deeply  felt  popular  antagonism. 
There  is  no  reason  for  that,  but  the  new  political  creed, 
with  its  denial  of  international  ethics  and  its  cult  of  material 
power,  which  under  the  Prussian  autocratic  and  military 
system  inspires  the  whole  life  of  the  German  Empire. 
It  is  not  for  British  citizens  to  question  the  right  of  German 
citizens  to  be  governed  as  they  or  their  rulers  please ;  but  it 
is  none  the  less  a  fact  that  the  reaction  of  Germany's  system 
of  government  upon  Germany's  external  policy  is  the 
real  cause  of  estrangement  between  the  two  peoples.  The 
part  played  by  every  country  in  world-politics  is  determined, 
not  only  by  its  interests,  but  by  the  spirit  of  its  institutions. 
A  mere  difference  of  interests — so  far  as  it  is  real — would 
certainly  have  been  composed.  The  war  between  the 
British  and  German  Empires  is  not  in  its  essence  a  war  of 
interests;  it  is  a  war  of  ideals. 

Diplomacy  has  been  strained  to  the  limit  for  ten  years 
past  to  prevent  that  conflict  from  issuing  in  arms;  and 
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it  has  been  strained  in  vain,  because  it  was  an  essential  part 
of  the  new  German  creed  to  make  diplomacy  impracticable 
on  the  old  European  lines.  Sir  Edward  Grey  pointed  out  in  a 
famous  utterance  after  the  Agadir  crisis  that  international 
relations,  covering  as  they  do  the  play  of  mighty  forces 
which  statesmanship  can  only  dimly  gauge  and  partially 
control,  assume  a  general  desire  for  friendliness  if  they  are 
to  be  possible  at  all.  Had  German  statesmanship  but  taken 
that  plea  to  heart,  the  sequel  might  have  been  different 
indeed.  But  German  doctrine  derides  the  plea,  and  German 
policy  acts  faithfully  abroad  upon  the  maxims  which  it  has 
inculcated  at  home.  The  chosen  weapon  of  German  diplo- 
macy has  too  often  been  terrorism  and  insult,  from  the  days 
of  the  Kruger  telegram  in  1895  to  that  of  the  "shining 
armour  "  speech  in  1909 — a  speech  which  no  proud  nation 
like  Russia  could  ever  have  forgotten  or  forgiven.  The  con- 
sequences were  inevitable;  and  even  though  Germany 
should  triumph  in  the  present  war,  they  would  follow  on  her 
triumph  and  destroy  it  in  due  time,  for  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  world  will  never  endure  the  methods  or  the  claims 
on  which  Germany  policy  is  framed.  "  The  policy  of  making 
other  people  afraid  of  you,"  says  one  of  the  clear-sighted 
American  critics  of  Germany  already  quoted,*  "  must 
have  an  end;  the  policy  of  making  others  respect  and  like 
you  can  have  no  end.  There  is  no  question  which  is  the  law 
of  national  development.  Neither  for  the  individual  nor 
for  a  nation  is  it  wholesome  to  increase  antagonisms  and  to 
lessen  the  conciliatory  points  of  contact  with  the  world." 

It  is,  therefore,  no  mere  accident  that  German  policy 
has  at  last  confronted  the  German  Government  with  the 
unanimous  condemnation  of  civilized  peoples.  Pursuing 
her  own  aims  with  calculated  indifference  to  all  other 
forces,  all  other  feelings,  all  other  points  of  view,  Germany 
has  step  by  step  involved  herself  in  antagonism  to  the 
massed  strength  of  the  progressive  movement  in  every  part 
of  the  European  system.  Bismarck  long  ago  pointed  the 
*  Mr  Price  Collier,  Germany  and  the  Germans,  pp.  595-6. 
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danger  of  allowing  Austria-Hungary  to  involve  Germany  in 
her  Balkan  ambitions,  but  his  warnings  have  been  ignored. 
By  a  policy  of  insolence  to  France  and  then  to  Russia, 
Germany  has  been  driven  so  far  into  the  maze  of  Austro- 
Hungarian  difficulties  and  designs  that,  in  a  sense,  she  has 
lost  control  over  her  ally,  who  knew  well  enough  this 
year  that  Germany  must  now  support  her  whatever  might 
befall.  That  was  the  position  left  by  the  insult  to  Russia  in 
1909,  the  indifference  to  Italian  sentiment,  the  attitude  of 
unyielding  menace  to  France,  the  alienation  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  sudden  emergence  from  the  Ottoman 
shadow  of  the  little  Balkan  Powers. 

Bad  diplomacy,  the  outcome  of  an  intolerable  national 
philosophy,  had  brought  the  Empire  to  this  crisis.  Having 
"  hewed  their  way "  into  trouble,  German  statesmen 
apparently  saw  nothing  for  it  but  to  "  hew  their  way  "  out. 
Germany's  "  shining  armour  "  was  once  more  to  terrorize 
the  civilized  Powers  and  impose  the  acceptance  of  the 
Austro-German  demands.  It  mattered  not  that,  if  the  chal- 
lenge was  accepted,  France  would  have  to  be  invaded. 
Belgium  neutrality  spurned,  and  Great  Britain  presented 
with  the  choice  between  war  and  an  intolerable  alternative. 
The  die  had  been  cast  long  before,  when  Bismarck's  tradi- 
tions were  thrown  aside;  the  gamble  had  to  go  on. 

This  is  the  answer  to  the  German  Chancellor's  plea  in  the 
Reichstag  that  "  Germany  had  to  defend  herself,"  and  that 
"  necessity  knows  no  law."*  The  necessity  which  knew  no 
law  had  been  created  by  a  policy  which  knew  no  law, 
cynically  pursued  over  a  large  number  of  years  and  shame- 
lessly justified  by  the  new  ethics  of  material  power.  Honest 
men  do  not  get  into  situations  where  murder  and  robbery 
with  violence  present  themselves  as  moral  necessities;  an 
honest  and  peaceable  diplomacy  would  not  have  drifted 
into  a  situation  which  necessitated  the  violation  of  Belgian 
territory  and  a  murderous  attack  on  France.  German 

*  Speech  in  the  Reichstag,  August  4,  as  reported  in  the  Norddeutscbe 
Allgemeine  Zeitung,  August  5. 
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statesmanship  had  created  its  own  nemesis.  The  defiance  of 
Russia,  the  crushing  of  France,  the  violation  of  Belgium — 
this  chain  of  action  had  long  been  contemplated  and 
justified  in  time  of  peace.  It  was  a  "  necessity  "  which  had 
been  calmly  studied  for  years  by  the  great  General  Staff,  or 
it  would  never  have  occurred. 

A  method  of  statesmanship  which  ignores  the  interest 
and  honour  of  all  countries  except  its  own  is  bound  to  fail. 
It  is  the  essence  of  good  diplomacy,  as  of  good  manners,  to 
understand  other  people's  point  of  view.  German  diplomacy 
has  never  had  such  understanding  or  valued  it;  and  it  is 
this  vital  defect,  combined  with  the  cult  of  an  entirely 
peculiar  code  of  international  ethics,  which  has  produced 
the  conviction  of  all  European  statesmanship  that  it  is 
impossible — in  the  slang  phrase  which  best  expresses  the 
thing — to  "  do  business  "  with  Germany.  Germany  suffers 
from  the  defect  of  one  of  her  great  qualities  in  a  tendency 
to  interpret  the  world  "  subjectively "  in  the  light  of 
purely  German  ideas.  The  Englishman  is  self-centred 
and  selfish  enough,  but  he  uses  his  instinct  more  than 
his  intellect,  and  he  takes  the  world  as  it  comes.  A  fact 
seldom  fails  to  impress  him  according  to  its  deserts,  a 
theory  never  does.  The  German  is  just  the  reverse.  He 
has  no  instinct  of  the  English  kind;  on  the  contrary, 
with  all  his  painstaking  thoroughness,  his  materialism, 
his  realpolitik,  there  is  compounded  an  element  of  theory 
which  constantly  leads  him  to  misjudge  the  facts.  Other 
people's  standpoints  are,  after  all,  one  of  the  facts  which 
make  the  world,  but  the  German  mind  seems  impervious 
to  it.  "  To  offer  more,"  observed  the  semi-official  Cologne 
Gazette  upon  the  German  bid  for  British  neutrality,  "  would 
not  have  been  compatible  with  German  honour."  British 
honour  does  not  come  within  its  purview,  or  it  would  realize 
that  on  no  terms  whatever  should  such  a  bid  have  been 
made. 

The  gaze  of  the  German  people  is  fixed  absorbingly  upon 
the  coming  greatness  of  their  destiny,  and  the  colour  of  that 
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longed-for  dawn  is  in  their  eyes  whenever  they  turn  from 
it  to  the  world  about  them.  The  British  Empire  is  a  mystery 
to  them,  or  rather  it  is  a  fraud,  because  they  measure  it  by 
standards  to  which  it  can  never  by  any  possibility  conform. 

"  Living  and  letting  live,"  the  strength  which  is  formed 
throughout  the  self-governing  Empire  by  gradual  democra- 
tic growth,  the  loyalty  which  is  bred  throughout  the 
dependent  Empire  by  letting  justice  and  high  character 
tell  slowly  upon  the  mass  of  local  customs  and  ideas — 
these  things  are  a  sealed  book  to  the  governing  classes  in 
the  German  world.  It  has,  therefore,  long  been  a  common- 
place of  German  calculations  that  the  self-governing 
Empire  would  fall  to  pieces,  and  the  great  Dependencies 
revolt,  at  the  first  touch  of  war.  General  Bernhardi  takes 
both  for  granted  without  a  qualm,  and  so  does  the  host  of 
German  Imperialists  of  which  he  is  only  one  type.  British 
citizens  throughout  the  self-governing  Empire  need  no 
evidence  as  to  their  own  national  feelings — but  what  of 
India?  The  answer  is  best  given  perhaps  in  the  fact  that 
India  is  now  being  emptied  of  many  of  her  troops,  and  that 
nevertheless  Mr  Tilak,  the  most  able  and  inveterate  of  all 
the  Indian  agitators  against  British  rule,  who  has  only  just 
been  released  from  six  years'  imprisonment  for  preaching 
sedition,  is  calling  upon  his  countrymen  to  support  the 
Government.  "  They  must  sink  all  differences,  "  he  said, 
"  since  the  presence  of  their  rulers  was  desirable,  even  from 
the  point  of  view  of  self-interest."5' 

Here,  indeed,  is  unassailable  evidence  of  the  moral  forces 
which  modern  Germany  has  set  herself  to  ignore,  and  these 
forces  will  be  too  strong  for  German  ambition  in  its  present 
form,  even  though  the  thoroughness  of  German  preparation 
for  war  make  the  contest  deadly  and  long-drawn.  Two  ideals 
are  at  grips.  Behind  the  one  there  may  be,  indeed  there  is, 
a  power  of  splendid  patriotism  and  a  mighty  organization 
of  material  force ;  but  it  is  a  power  of  drill  and  discipline, 
aimed  at  the  liberties  of  other  people  by  champions  of  an 
*  Reuter  telegram  from  Poona,  August  27,  1914. 
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autocratic  and  militarist  faith.  The  other,  if  less  well  or- 
ganized, has  strength  of  a  different  order,  for  now,  as  in 
Napoleon's  time,  it  is  the  cause  of  liberty  and  law,  not 
only  for  the  citizens  within  its  borders  (though  that  is  its 
chief  care)  but  also  in  the  rektionship  of  nations  to  eachother 
throughout  the  world.  The  one  a  hothouse  growth,  the  other 
a  growth  of  open  air.  British  citizens  carry  the  tradition  and 
temper  of  British  life  about  them  wherever  they  may  go, 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  it  thrives  under  every  sky.  German 
subjects  who  emigrate  beyond  control  of  the  Prussian  system 
lose  the  real  temper  of  their  German  patriotism  more 
rapidly  and  completely  than  any  other  race. 

No  people  can  think  out  in  a  generation,  or  conquer  by 
mere  force,  the  road  to  world-wide  power.  If  German  mind 
is  to  re-establish  its  influence  over  human  development,  it 
must  cease  to  ally  itself  with  a  gospel  of  dominion  by  the 
sword.  The  power  of  German  intellect  in  the  world  is  lower 
to-day  than  at  any  period  since  Luther ;  and  every  civilized 
nation  rejects  with  loathing  the  Prussian  cult  in  which  it 
has  been  imprisoned  since  Bismarck's  time.  It  is  not  by 
such  acts  as  the  destruction  of  Louvain  that  German  culture 
will  increase  its  hold  upon  men. 

Civilization  must  subdue  a  system  which  aims  itself  at 
dominion  by  such  means ;  but  none  who  knows  and  loves 
the  older  Germany  of  history  will  not  pray  that  it  may  pass 
through  its  present  ordeal  to  some  political  system  in 
which  the  German  spirit  may  express  itself  with  freedom 
and  security  from  foreign  menace,  and  without  menace 
on  its  part  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Though  it  failed  to 
achieve  the  greatest  of  its  aims  till  Bismarck  modelled  it  with 
his  iron  hand,  the  high  character  built  up  by  Fichte's  teach- 
ing may  even  yet  come  more  truly  to  its  own;  and  with  it 
there  may  rise  again  the  Germany  of  true  popular  ideals, 
which  almost  found  itself  in  1 848  and  the  following  years, 
and  might  have  been  revived  by  the  Emperor  Frederick,  had 
he  been  spared  for  a  longer  reign.  The  Emperor  Frederick's 
spirit  seems  to  be  lost  in  the  present  scions  of  the  Hohen- 
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zollern  line;  but  there  are  signs  that  realpolitik  with  its 
material  values,  its  abnegation  of  conscience,  its  cult  of 
force,  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  soul  of  the  German 
race,  even  though  its  Prussian  exponents  have  hitherto  so 
greatly  prevailed. 

One  is  often  pained  and  overcome  with  longing  [writes  a 
modern  German  professor],  as  one  thinks  of  the  German  of  a 
hundred  years  ago.  He  was  poor,  he  was  impotent,  he  was  despised, 
ridiculed  and  defrauded.  He  was  the  uncomplaining  slave  of  others ; 
his  fields  were  their  battleground,  and  the  goods  which  he  had  in- 
herited from  his  fathers  were  trodden  underfoot  and  dispersed.  He 
never  troubled  when  the  riches  of  the  outside  world  were  divided 
without  regard  for  him.  He  sat  in  his  bare  little  room  high  under  the 
roof,  in  simple  coat  and  clumsy  shoes ;  but  his  heart  was  full  of  sweet 
dreams,  and  uplifted  by  the  chords  of  Beethoven  to  a  rapture  which 
threatened  to  rend  his  breast.  He  wept  with  Werther  and  Jean  Paul 
in  joyous  pain,  he  smiled  with  the  childish  innocence  of  his  naKve 
poets,  the  happiness  of  his  longing  consumed  him,  and  as  he  listened 
to  Schubert's  song  his  soul  became  one  with  the  soul  of  the  universe. 
Let  us  think  no  more  of  it — it  is  useless.* 

His  fields  were  their  battleground.  If  only  the  memory 
of  her  own  past  had  stayed  the  Germany  which  is  trampling 
Belgium  to-day! 

The  idyllic  picture  has,  of  course,  another  side.  It  was  a 
noble  Germany  indeed,  but  with  petty  weaknesses  which 
sapped  its  strength  of  soul.  If  German  culture  was  to  have 
its  due,  it  needed  some  stronger  political  frame  than  an 
association  of  small  States  too  jealous  of  each  other  to  safe- 
guard their  common  interests  and  ideals.  But  Prussian 
realpolitik  is  too  violent  a  reaction  from  those  ineffectual 
times,  too  utter  a  denial  of  the  aims  and  principles  which 
animate  the  great  progressive  nations  of  the  world,  to  suc- 
ceed and  endure;  and  perhaps,  if  its  power  can  be  broken  by 
the  ordeal  which  it  has  now  invoked,  there  will  emerge 
from  the  storm  a  German  State  in  which  the  idealism  of  the 
past  will  resume  its  broken  sway  and  arrest  the  prostitution 
of  German  mind  to  dreams  of  material  dominion  by  the 
ruthless  cult  of  war. 

*  Der   Kaiser  und   die   Zukunft   des   deutschen   Volkes,    by    G.    Fuchs, 
pp.  70-71 — quoted  from  The  Evolution  of  Modern  Germany,  pp.  5-6. 
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I.  THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  THE  ARCHDUKE 

THE  actual  event  which  gave  the  first  impetus  to  the 
greatest  war  of  history  was  the  assassination  of  the 
Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the 
causes  lie  far  deeper  than  that  mysterious  crime.  Before 
considering  them,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  what 
the  murder  meant  for  Austria-Hungary.  Quite  apart  from 
its  effects  upon  foreign  policy,  his  death  exercised  an  in- 
finitely greater  influence  upon  the  internal  development  of 
the  Habsburg  Monarchy  than  the  tragic  fate  of  Crown 
Prince  Rudolf  twenty-five  years  earlier.  For  Francis  Ferdi- 
nand was  one  of  the  outstanding  personalities  in  Europe — 
with  the  possible  exception  of  William  II,  the  most  master- 
ful member  of  any  reigning  house.  As  his  uncle  grew  older, 
Francis  Ferdinand  had  come  more  and  more  to  represent 
in  his  own  person  a  great  political  programme — the  over- 
throw of  the  effete  Dual  System,  which  originally  rested 
on  the  dominance  of  two  races,  the  German  and  the 
Magyar,  over  the  remaining  eight,  but  which  had  ceased  to 
"  work  "  since  the  virtual  collapse  of  the  former  in  all  save 
foreign  policy;  the  regeneration  of  the  Monarchy  as  a 
centralist  state,  on  a  wide  if  modified  federalist  basis ;  the 
vindication  of  the  rights  of  the  subject  races  of  Hungary; 
a  policy  of  internal  administrative  and  linguistic  reform; 
the  solution  of  the  Southern  Slav  question  by  unifying  the 
Serbo-Croat  race  under  Habsburg  rule;  and  the  consequent 
extension  of  Austrian  influence  and  prestige  in  the  Balkans. 
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He  thus  incorporated  the  f '  Great  Austrian  "  idea  in  its  most 
ambitious  form.  Neither  German  nor  Slav  nor  Latin,  but 
merely  "  Habsburg  "  in  feeling,  he  was,  both  by  descent 
and  by  temperament,  a  typical  blend  of  Habsburg  and 
Bourbon.  Though  not  in  any  sense  a  pacifist,  he  was  also 
not  an  irresponsible  militarist.  We  have  the  authority  of 
Dr  Danev,  the  Bulgarian  ex-Premier,  for  the  assertion  that 
Francis  Ferdinand  used  his  influence  during  the  first 
Balkan  War  strongly  in  favour  of  peace  with  Servia ;  and 
from  another  highly  reliable  source  the  present  writer 
learnt  the  remark  of  the  Archduke,  dating  from  the  same 
period,  "  An  Emperor  can  risk  an  unsuccessful  war,  but  a 
Crown  Prince  cannot."  In  short,  Francis  Ferdinand's  policy 
was  dynastic  and  imperialist,  and  yet  in  many  respects 
democratic;  at  the  least  its  fulfilment  would  have  involved  a 
vast  step  towards  democratic  ideals.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  despite  many  shortcomings,  Austria  has  made 
great  progress  politically  in  recent  years.  The  real  obstacle 
has  always  lain  in  Hungary,  where  the  Magyar  oligarchy, 
aided  by  its  Jewish  parasites  in  the  commercial  and  journal- 
istic world,  has  monopolized  all  political  power  and  ex- 
ploited it  in  favour  of  a  narrow  racial  hegemony. 

The  Sarajevo  murder  is,  and  may  remain,  a  hideous 
mystery.  In  a  country  so  infested  by  secret  police  as  Bosnia, 
Dalmatia  and  Croatia — where  for  years  past  treason-hunts 
have  been  the  order  of  the  day  and  indeed  treasonable  pro- 
paganda has  often  been  artificially  created  to  order — it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  so  elaborate  a  plot  could  have 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities.  It  is  an  open  secret 
that  no  precautions  were  taken  for  the  protection  of  the 
Archduke  and  his  wife,  and  without  endorsing  the  wide- 
spread assertion  that  the  two  murderers,  Cabrinovic'  and 
Princip,  were  Austrian  agents  provocateurs)  we  are  at 
least  entitled  to  suspect  that  they  were  left  free  to  ply  the 
trade  of  assassin.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  well-authenticated 
remark  made  by  the  Archduke  to  his  suite  after  the  explo- 
sion of  the  bomb — "  The  fellow  will  get  the  Golden  Cross 
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of  Merit  for  this  " — *  phrase  which  merely  confirms  equally 
authentic  and  significant  remarks  made  by  him  on  other 
occasions.  Not  less  suspicious  are  the  shameful  anti-Serb 
excesses  which  followed  the  murder.  No  one  who  knows 
anything  of  Bosnia  will  pretend  that  the  police  and  the 
military  were  alike  powerless  to  prevent  the  wholesale 
sacking  of  houses  and  hotels  on  two  successive  days  by  the 
scum  of  the  bazaar  population.  Cuiprodest?  Until  the  great 
war  is  over,  further  investigation  will  be  impossible,  and  it 
may  be  that  meanwhile  all  traces  of  the  real  truth  will  be 
effaced.  For  the  moment  it  is  enough  to  point  out  that 
despite  the  widespread  horror  excited  by  the  outrage,  the 
removal  of  Francis  Ferdinand  evoked  in  many  influential 
circles  in  Vienna  and  Budapest  feelings  of  thinly  veiled 
relief.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  while  some  were  influenced 
by  fears  for  their  political  monopoly,  others  were  persuaded 
that  his  accession  to  the  throne  might  prove  a  grave  embar- 
rassment to  the  dynasty,  owing  to  the  serious  and  incurable 
disease  with  which  he  was  threatened  and  which  filled  both 
himself  and  his  wife  with  gloomy  forebodings. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  crime  was  to  remove  the  one 
man  capable  of  controlling  a  difficult  situation  and  to  bring 
the  irresponsible  elements  to  the  front.  The  grief  of  the 
Army,  the  Clericals  and  even  of  large  sections  of  the  Slav 
population,  who  each  in  their  own  way  had  looked  to 
Francis  Ferdinand  as  their  leader  and  saviour  in  the  near 
future,  was  now  skilfully  exploited  by  the  very  people  who 
secretly  rejoiced  at  his  disappearance  from  the  scene.  The 
Magyar  oligarchy,  which  already  had  its  back  against  the 
wall,  realized  that  the  moment  for  action  had  come.  Its 
reactionary  ideas  of  racial  dominance  found  a  leader — 
fanatical,  iron-handed,  personally  equally  brave  and  honest, 
but  politically  quite  immune  from  all  scruples — in  Count 
Stephen  Tisza,  the  Hungarian  Premier. 

The  murder  provided  a  splendid  pretext  for  aggression. 
The  psychological  effect  of  so  dastardly  a  deed  was  to  unite 
many  discordant  elements  in  anger  and  revenge,  and  was 
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well  calculated  to  destroy  Servians  reviving  reputation  in 
Europe.  Nor  must  one  personal  factor  of  the  highest 
importance  be  overlooked — the  effect  of  such  a  crime  upon 
the  German  Emperor.  The  loss  of  an  intimate  and  valued 
friend,  the  deadly  blow  struck  at  a  closely  allied  Power,  the 
peculiar  infamy  of  an  outrage  upon  one  of  the  sacred  royal 
caste,  all  contributed  to  make  him  impervious  to  argument 
on  the  subject,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  friction  which 
arose  between  the  Courts  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  in  connection 
with  the  Archduke's  funeral  made  William  II  all  the  more 
anxious  to  show  what  he  regarded  as  unquestioning  loyalty 
to  his  ally's  cause.  To  this  extent  he  may  be  said  to  have 
become  the  cat's-paw  of  Viennese  intrigue,  even  if  there  are 
grounds  for  believing  that  other  considerations  had  their 
effect  on  his  decision. 

Vienna  and  Budapest  were  at  one  in  attempting  to  fix  the 
whole  blame  upon  Servia.  The  methods  employed  to  con- 
vince Europe  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  Bosnian  and 
Balkan  crises  of  1908  and  1912,  and  it  is  essential  to  recur 
briefly  to  those  events. 


II.  THE  CRISES  OF  1908  AND  1912 

WHEN,  as  a  result  of  the  Young  Turkish  revolution, 
Aehrenthal  decided  upon  the  annexation  of  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  a  case  had  to  be  made  out  to  prove  its  neces- 
sity. In  the  summer  of  1908,  therefore — as  a  result  of 
connivance  between  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
Vienna  and  the  Hungarian  Coalition  Cabinet  and  its  nominee 
Baron  Rauch,  as  Ban  of  Croatia — wholesale  arrests  were 
made  in  Croatia,  on  charges  of  treasonable  Pan-Serb  propa- 
ganda; and  in  March,  1909,  while  the  international  crisis  was 
at  its  height,  the  notorious  High  Treason  Trial  opened  at 
Agram.  Three  weeks  later  the  Austrian  historian,  Dr  Fried- 
Jung,  published  an  article  in  the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  in  which, 
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on  the  basis  of  documents  supplied  to  him  by  the  Foreign 
Office,  he  formally  accused  a  number  of  prominent  politicians 
of  the  Serbo-Croat  Coalition  of  being  in  the  pay  of  Belgrade. 
It  is  an  open  secret  that  if  war  with  Servia  had  resulted,  these 
leaders  would  have  been  summarily  shot,  and  with  them 
would  probably  have  perished  all  evidence  of  the  perfidious 
conspiracy  directed  against  them.  The  crisis  passed,  and  in 
due  course  the  libel  action  brought  by  the  Serbo-Croat 
leaders  against  Dr  Friedjung  came  up  before  a  Viennese 
jury  and  developed  into  one  of  the  most  sensational  political 
trials  of  modern  times.  It  was  conclusively  proved  that  the 
"  documents  "  supplied  to  Dr  Friedjung  were  impudent 
forgeries,  deliberately  concocted  to  ruin  the  movement  for 
unity  and  the  political  parties  which  advocated  it;  and  the 
methods  of  Count  Aehrenthal  and  the  officials  of  the  Ball- 
platz  were  gravely  compromised.  Further  inquiries,  due 
mainly  to  the  energy  of  the  Czech  philosopher  and  politician, 
Professor  Masaryk,  elicited  the  fact  that  the  forgeries 
originated  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Legation  at  Belgrade, 
which  thus  was  exposed  as  the  centre  of  the  plot  to  discredit 
Servia  in  the  interests  of  Vienna.  When  Masaryk,  in  a  scath- 
ing speech  in  the  Austrian  Delegation,  openly  denounced 
Count  Forgach,  the  Minister  in  Belgrade,  as  "  Count 
Azev,"*  attempts  were  made  to  save  the  latter's  reputation 
at  the  expense  of  subordinate  members  of  the  legation;  but 
his  moral  responsibility  for  the  forgeries  was  finally  estab- 
lished by  the  tactical  errors  of  Aehrenthal  and  his  official 
press. t 

These  shameful  methods,  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
worst  police-state  traditions  of  Napoleon  or  Metternich,  not 
only  aroused  the  bitterest  feeling  throughout  Southern  Slav 
lands,  but  rendered  friendly  relations  between  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Servia  almost  impossible.  When  Count 

*  An  allusion  to  the  notorious  Russian  agent  provocateur,  who  was  at  once 
a  member  of  the  secret  police  and  of  the  revolutionary  organization. 

t  See  a  detailed  account  of  this  incident  in  Seton- Watson's  Southern 
Slav  Question,  chapter  xii. 
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Berchtold  succeeded  Count  Aehrenthal  as  Foreign  Minister, 
there  seemed  to  be  some  prospect  of  improvement,  but 
though  personally  beyond  reproach  he  was  far  too  indolent 
and  superficial  to  attempt  any  reform  of  the  system  which 
lay  like  a  canker  at  the  heart  of  Austrian  foreign  policy.  Not 
merely  did  the  old  bureaucratic  gang  remain,  but  ere  very 
long  Forgach,  who  had  in  the  meantime  been  transferred 
from  Belgrade  to  the  less  electric  atmosphere  of  Dresden, 
was  actually  summoned  to  the  Ballplatz  as  one  of  the  chief 
directors  of  Balkan  policy.  The  anti-Servian  campaign, 
hitherto  in  the  hands  of  the  two  under-secretaries,  Kania 
and  Macchio,  thus  passed  under  the  control  of  a  still  more 
pronounced  enemy  of  the  Southern  Slavs.  That  there  was 
no  provocation  on  the  part  of  Servia  it  would  be  idle  to 
assert.  Indeed,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  authorities  in 
Belgrade  did  little  or  nothing  to  repress  those  anarchic  and 
unruly  elements  which  are  so  much  in  evidence  in  all  the 
Balkan  capitals  and  which  are  systematically  encouraged 
by  a  noisy  gutter  press.  But  such  inaction  is  partly  ex- 
plained by  the  notorious  part  played  in  Belgrade  by  the 
secret  agents  of  Vienna  and  Budapest.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten  that  all  overtures  from  Belgrade  were  con- 
sistently and  almost  contemptuously  rejected  by  the 
Ballplatz.  At  the  height  of  the  Balkan  crisis  three  prominent 
Austrian  politicians  visited  Belgrade  with  the  definite 
object  of  promoting  an  understanding,  though  without 
any  formal  authorization  from  Vienna ;  and  one  of  them, 
who  enjoys  the  confidence  of  almost  all  Southern  Slavs, 
was  empowered  by  the  Servian  Premier,  Dr  Pas'i<5,  to  put 
forward  such  far-reaching  proposals  on  the  part  of  the 
Servian  government  as  would  have  revolutionized  the  whole 
relations  of  the  Monarchy  with  its  Balkan  neighbours.  This 
offer  contained  the  promise  not  only  of  railway,  road  and 
bridge  concessions  throughout  the  new  Servian  territories 
to  Austrian  capitalists,  but  even  the  pledge  of  the  "  most 
favoured  nation  "  clause  in  the  next  commercial  treaty. 
Count  BerchtokTs  attitude  towards  these  advances,  com 
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bined  with  the  scandals  of  the  Prochaska  affair*  at  the  same 
time,  forced  Pasid  to  the  conclusion  that  friendship  with 
Austria  was  impossible,  and  greatly  strengthened  the 
influence  of  that  arch  intriguer,  M.  Hartwig,  the  Russian 
Minister  in  Belgrade.  The  hostile  attitude  of  the  Monarchy 
towards  Servia  during  the  first  war  was  still  further  accen- 
tuated in  the  second  war,  when  Bulgaria  received  large 
material  aid  from  Vienna  and  was  publicly  encouraged  in 
her  aggressive  attitude  by  a  famous  speech  of  the  Hungarian 
Premier,  Count  Tisza.  The  keen  hostility  towards  Servia 
which  inspired  Count  Forgach,  Baron  Macchiot  and  their 
colleagues  in  the  Ballplatz,  must  be  regarded  as  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  situation,  nor  should  their  relations 
with  the  German  Ambassador  in  Vienna — an  active  enemy 
of  all  Slav  movements,  whether  in  Russia  or  in  Austria — 
be  overlooked. 

It  is  well,  then,  to  realize  the  determining  factors  in 
Austria-Hungary  after  the  removal  of  the  "  strong  man." 
The  old  Emperor,  peace-loving  and  possessed  of  unrivalled 
experience,  but  entirely  devoid  of  all  initiative  and  no 
longer  able  to  check  or  hold  back  the  forces  working  around 
him.  The  Court  clique,  consisting  of  his  Chamberlain, 
Prince  Montenuovo,  his  aide-de-camp,  Count  Paar — both 
open  enemies  of  the  late  Duchess  of  Hohenberg — and  cer- 
tain female  influences,  ringing  him  round  as  by  a  Chinese 
wall  of  preconceived  ideas.  Konrad  von  Hoetzendorf,  an 

*  The  occupation  of  Prizren  by  the  Servian  army  and  the  consequent 
isolation  of  Mr  Prochaska,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Consul  in  that  town,  from 
his  government,  provided  the  latter  with  a  convenient  pretext  for 
inaugurating  an  anti-Serb  campaign  and  inflaming  public  opinion.  For  a 
fortnight  the  entire  population  of  Vienna  firmly  believed  that  Prochaska  had 
been  shamefully  mutilated  by  the  Serb  troops,  and  it  was  only  when  he 
arrived  unhurt  in  Vienna  that  the  legend  fell  to  the  ground.  At  the  same 
time  similar  libels  against  Servia  were  propagated  in  Vienna — notably  a 
circumstantial  account  of  how  General  Zivkovid  had  with  his  own  hand 
murdered  the  Albanian  leader  Isa  Boljetinac!  In  reality  they  never  met. 

t  It  is  worth  noting  that  after  Italy's  declaration  of  neutrality  Macchio 
was  dispatched  as  ambassador  to  Rome,  in  a  last  despairing  effort  to  drag 
Italy  into  active  support  of  the  Triple  Alliance  and  incidentally  to  poison  the 
minds  of  Italian  statesmen  against  Servia. 
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able  soldier,  but  a  man  without  a  trace  of  judgment,  balance 
or  statesmanship,  ready  to  stake  all  on  a  gambler's  throw.* 
The  Foreign  Office  clique,  with  its  sinister  record,  utterly 
shortsighted  and  uninspired.  The  German  Ambassador, 
Tschirschky,  with  all  the  supporters  he  could  muster  in 
the  financial  and  journalistic  world.  Count  Stiirgkh,  the 
Austrian  Premier,  whose  complete  insignificance  rendered 
the  task  of  the  extremists  easier.  Count  Tisza,  the  Hun- 
garian Premier,  a  Calvinist  fanatic  ready  to  die  in  the  last 
ditch  for  an  ideal  as  perverted  and  anachronous  as  that 
which  inspired  Paul  Kriiger. 


III.  THE  RACE  ISSUE 

WHAT  is  it,  then,  that  has  rendered  friendship  between 
Austria-Hungary  and  Servia  impossible.  The  ob- 
stacle is  at  once  economic  and  national.  Let  us  deal  with  the 
former  issue  first.  Servia,  as  an  inland  country,  found  her 
economic  independence  hampered  and  threatened  at  every 
turn  by  her  powerful  neighbour,  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  provinces  of  Dalmatia  and  Bosnia,  which  form  geogra- 
phically the  seaboard  of  Servia  and  are  inhabited  by  men 
of  her  own  race,  are  in  alien  hands.  Her  efforts  at  economic 
emancipation  under  King  Peter  led  to  the  so-called  "  Pig 
War"  against  the  Monarchy;  but  though  unexpectedly 
successful  in  finding  new  markets,  the  Serb  peasants  felt 
the  pinch  of  such  a  struggle  and  repaid  it  in  an  increased 
hatred  of  Austria-Hungary.  At  this  point  came  the  Young 
Turkish  Revolution  and  the  consequent  annexation  of 
Bosnia  by  Aehrenthal.  Of  course  it  had  long  been  obvious 

*  As  long  ago  as  December,  1912,  after  the  Servian  victories  in  the  first 
Balkan  war,  Konrad  took  steps  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  an  observer  whom 
he  thought  to  be  competent,  upon  the  expediency  of  an  immediate  attack 
upon  both  Servia  and  Russia.  Simultaneously  the  Austro-Hungarian  War 
Office  opened  a  list  for  the  registration  of  correspondents  of  foreign  news- 
papers who  would  be  allowed  to  follow  the  Austrian  army  in  the  intended 
war  against  Russia. 
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to  external  observers  that  in  1878  Austria-Hungary  had 
come  to  stay,  and  that  her  effective  administration  would 
never  again  be  superseded  by  the  phantom  Turkish  suzer- 
ainty. Yet  that  act,  though  only  technically  a  breach  of  inter- 
national law,  touched  the  whole  Serb  race  to  the  quick  and  led 
to  violent  outbursts  of  impotent  fury.  For  some  months  it 
seemed  as  though  Servia  and  Montenegro  were  bent  upon 
staking  their  very  existence  upon  war  with  the  Monarchy. 
Aehrenthal,  of  course,  adhered  stubbornly  to  the  policy  of 
annexation.  Russia,  after  encouraging  the  sister  States  in 
their  diplomatic  resistance,  abandoned  them  to  their  fate 
when  Germany  stepped  forth  in  "  shining  armour "  to 
support  her  ally.  Nothing  was  left  for  them  but  a  humi- 
liating submission,  embodied  in  the  document  which 
Viennese  diplomacy  has  made  a  convenient  point  of  depar- 
ture for  the  Austrian  Note  to  Servia.* 

This  reverse  had  a  chastening  effect  upon  Servia  and 
restored  her  to  a  sense  of  hard  realities.  From  that  day 
dates  the  rapid  renaissance  of  her  national  spirit,  and  of  its 
most  practical  form  of  expression,  the  Servian  army.  No 
one  who  visited  Belgrade  in  1908-9  and  returned  in  1912-3 
could  fail  to  wonder  at  the  transformation.  The  two  Balkan 
wars  revealed  Servia  to  the  outside  world  as  a  real  military 
power,  revealed,  too,  the  latent  possibilities  of  the  Serb 
race.  Expansion  on  natural  lines  to  the  west  having  been 
artificially  prevented,  Servia  now  had  to  look  for  other 
exits,  and  the  first  result  of  her  victories  over  the  Turks  was 
her  occupation  of  Northern  Albania  and  of  the  very  inferior 
but  tolerable  ports  of  Durazzo  and  Medua.  Berchtold  was 
too  shortsighted  to  realize  that  for  reasons  of  physical 
geography  these  harbours  could  never  become  naval  bases, 
that  their  mountainous  hinterland  was  likely  to  be  a  source 
of  weakness  to  the  conquerors,  and  that  the  moment  had 
arrived  for  finally  tempting  the  Serbs  into  the  Austrian 
sphere  of  influence  by  the  bait  of  generous  commercial 
concessions  through  Bosnia  and  Dalmatia.  Turning  a  deaf 
*  See  White  Paper,  No.  4. 
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ear  to  those  who  urged  such  a  policy  upon  him,  he  imposed 
an  absolute  veto  upon  Servian  expansion  on  the  Adriatic 
and  devoted  himself  to  causing  friction  among  the  allies. 
Servia  thus  had  no  alternative  save  to  seek  her  economic 
outlet  down  the  valley  of  the  Vardar,  and  in  so  doing  she 
came  into  violent  conflict  with  Bulgarian  aspirations  in 
Macedonia.  To  the  Ballplatz  a  war  between  the  allies  was 
the  first  condition  to  that  Austrian  advance  on  Salonica 
which  still  remained  the  ideal  of  an  influential  section  of 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  opinion. 

But  the  issues  involved  lie  far  deeper  than  the  quarrel 
between  Belgrade  and  Vienna  or  Budapest.  The  unity  of  a 
race  of  eleven  millions  is  at  stake — the  future  of  all  the  wide 
lands  that  lie  between  Villach  and  Monastir,  between 
Neusatz  and  Cattaro.  The  subjoined  table  shows  existing 
political  subdivisions  and  gives  some  idea  of  the  untenable 
situation  of  the  Southern  Slavs. 


Croat 
I.    I .  Under  Austria : 

(a)  Dalmatia     .      .        600,000 

(b)  Istria      .      .      .         200,000 
(*)  Carniola  ) 

Carinthia  „ 

2.  Under  Hungary 

(a)  Croatia-Slavonia     1,750,000 

(b)  Banat,  and  W. 

Counties  .      .         200,000 

3.  Under  Austria-Hungary 

jointly 

Bosnia-Herzegovina        450,000 
II.    4.  Independent  Servia 

5.  Independent  Montenegro      


Serb 

1 00,000 


Slovene 


Serbo- 
Croat- 
Moslem 


100.000 
1,200,000 


650,000 
450,000 


850,000 

3,250,000 

350,000 


100,000 


600,000 


United  total 


3,200,000    5,650,000    1,400,000     600,000 
10,850,000 


While  Servia,  released  by  the  hideous  tragedy  of  1903  from 
the  corrupt   and  irresponsible  yoke   of  the   Obrenovitch, 
entered  upon  a  new  era  under  a  rival  dynasty,  a  movement 
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of  almost  equal  importance  was  taking  place  among  her 
kinsmen  across  the  Save  and  Drina.  In  1905  the  scattered 
opposition  parties  of  Croatia  combined  into  the  so-called 
Croato-Serb  Coalition,  and  at  the  conferences  of  Fiume  and 
Zara  adopted  a  programme  of  constructive  reform  as  the 
basis  of  joint  political  action  on  the  part  of  both  races. 
The  immediate  result  was  that  the  party  which  for  the 
previous  twenty  years  had  ruled  Croatia  in  the  interests  of 
Budapest  by  the  aid  of  every  imaginable  corruption  and 
violence,  at  once  lost  its  majority  and  collapsed.  After  a 
brief  reconciliation  with  the  Magyars,  the  Croato-Serb 
Coalition  was  driven  once  more  into  opposition :  but  nothing 
could  now  check  the  growing  perception  that  Croat  and 
Serb  are  one  race,  divided  only  by  differences  which  the 
modern  world  no  longer  regards  as  the  excuse  for  a  family 
feud.  To  check  this  movement  for  unity,  Vienna  and  Buda- 
pest resorted  to  the  systematic  persecution  of  the  Serbs 
of  Croatia.  Wholesale  arrests  and  charges  of  treason  led  up 
to  the  monster  trial  at  Agram,  which  dragged  on  for  seven 
months  amid  scandals  worthy  of  the  days  of  Judge  Jeffreys. 
The  Diet  ceased  to  meet,  the  constitution  of  Croatia  was 
in  abeyance,  the  elections  were  characterized  by  corruption 
and  violence  such  as  eclipsed  even  the  infamous  Hungarian 
elections  of  1910;  the  press  and  the  political  leaders  were 
singled  out  for  special  acts  of  persecution  and  intimidation. 
These  tactics  seemed  to  have  reached  their  height  in  the 
Friedjung  trial  (December,  1909),  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  above,  and  its  scandals  led  to  the  fall  of  Baron 
Rauch,  who,  as  Ban  of  Croatia,  had  been  responsible  for  many 
of  the  worst  abuses.  But  there  was  merely  a  change  of  person, 
not  a  change  of  system,  and  ere  long  the  friction  between 
Magyar  and  Southern  Slav  was  as  acute  as  ever.  Serbo- 
Croat  unity  was  only  cemented  by  persecution,  and  the 
movement  soon  extended  to  the  kindred  Slovenes  and 
struck  root  even  among  the  most  confirmed  Clericals.  In 
the  spring  of  1912  the  conflict  between  Agram  and  Budapest 
culminated  in  the  abolition  of  the  Croatian  constitution, 
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in  the  appointment  of  an  unscrupulous  official  as  dictator, 
and  a  few  months  later  in  the  suspension  of  the  charter  of 
the  Serb  Orthodox  Church.  From  an  Austrian  point  of 
view  nothing  could  have  been  more  unfortunate.  For  close 
on  the  heels  of  these  crying  illegalities  and  the  lively 
demonstrations  and  unrest  which  they  evoked,  came  the 
Balkan  war,  the  crushing  victories  of  the  allies  over  Turkey, 
the  resurrection  of  the  lost  Servian  empire,  the  long- 
deferred  revenge  for  the  defeat  of  Kosovo.  The  Southern 
Slav  provinces  of  the  Monarchy  were  carried  off  their  feet 
by  a  wave  of  almost  ecstatic  enthusiasm  for  the  Balkan 
League,  and  an  almost  impossible  situation  was  reached 
when  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  placed  itself  in 
violent  conflict  with  Servia,  vetoed  her  expansion  to  the 
Adriatic,  insisted  upon  the  creation  of  an  independent 
Albania  and  mobilized  to  enforce  her  openly  Serbophobe 
policy.  Even  during  Cuvaj's  regime  in  Croatia,  in  other 
words  in  the  spring  preceding  the  war,  the  movement  of 
national  protest  had  spread  far  beyond  the  classes  which 
usually  control  such  movements.  Its  infection  had  spread 
to  the  schools,  and  on  one  occasion  practically  every  boy 
and  girl  above  the  age  of  fourteen  in  the  schools  of  Croatia, 
Bosnia  and  Dalmatia  had  indulged  in  a  spontaneous  and 
well-organized  political  strike !  On  such  soil  the  Balkan  war 
struck  deep  root,  and  in  one  short  year  the  Southern  Slav 
youth  was  irretrievably  lost  for  Austria.  The  moderate 
politicians  lost  all  hold  upon  the  younger  generation:  the 
students  simply  ignored  them  and  went  their  own  way. 
Many  dreamt  of  revolution,  all  alike  looked  to  Servia  as  the 
daystar  of  national  liberty.  Such  was  the  milieu  out  of  which 
came  the  group  of  youthful  fanatics  whose  act  of  terrorism 
has  set  Europe  in  a  blaze.  Those  whose  sympathy  for  the 
Italian  Risorgimento  is  not  damped  by  the  methods  of  the 
Carbonari  or  of  Mazzini's  disciples,  who  do  not  despair  of 
Russian  freedom  because  its  cause  has  been  stained  by  acts 
of  terrorism,  will  not  condemn  a  whole  nation  for  the  crimes 
of  a  few  raw  and  unbalanced  striplings.  The  hideous  irony 
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of  it  all  is  that  Francis  Ferdinand  was  the  one  man  capable 
of  righting  the  desperate  internal  situation ;  the  one  man 
in  high  quarters  who  was  resolutely  opposed  to  Magyar 
policy  towards  the  Hungarian  nationalities  and  towards 
Croatia  and  resolved  to  attempt  some  drastic  solution  of 
the  Southern  Slav  problem,  as  soon  as  fate  should  grant 
him  the  opportunity. 

To  sum  up,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  affirmed  that  the 
incentive  to  the  crime  came  from  within  the  Monarchy, 
from  the  intolerable  misrule  of  the  Magyars,  aggravated  by 
Viennese  connivance.  While  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  exis- 
tence of  an  independent  Servia  kindled  the  imagination  of 
the  Serbs  and  Croats  within  the  Monarchy  and  rendered 
them  restless  under  galling  political  conditions,  and  that 
Belgrade,  like  all  other  Balkan  capitals,  contains  anarchical 
and  revolutionary  elements  eager  to  make  mischief  across 
the  frontiers,  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  no  grounds 
whatever  for  supposing  that  official  Servia  had  any  connec- 
tion with  the  crime.  Everything  points  to  the  opposite 
conclusion,  for  the  murder  occurred  at  a  moment  when 
Servia  was  specially  in  need  of  peace.  The  Concordat  with 
the  Vatican  had  only  been  signed  a  week  before ;  the  negotia- 
tions regarding  the  Orient  railway  had  reached  a  critical 
stage;  above  all  the  customs  and  military  union  between 
Servia  and  Montenegro  was  on  the  point  of  being  proclaimed 
and  there  was  even  a  prospect  of  a  final  arrangement  re- 
garding the  mutual  relations  of  the  Karageorgevitch  and 
Petrovitch  dynasties.  In  other  words,  in  the  absence  of 
proof  the  presumption  would  be  in  favour  of  aggression 
from  Vienna  to  prevent  Servian  consolidation,  rather  than 
from  Belgrade  in  favour  of  a  criminal  provocation  of  the 
Habsburg  Monarchy. 

The  one  mistake  made  by  Servia  was  her  omission  to  offer 
a  thorough  inquiry,  without  waiting  for  any  such  suggestion 
from  Vienna;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  step 
was  prevented  by  M.  Hartwig,  whose  whole  policy  had  been 
devoted  to  embittering  still  further  the  relations  of  Servia 
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and  the  Monarchy.  His  sudden  death  within  a  fortnight 
of  the  murder,  during  an  official  call  upon  his  Austro- 
Hungarian  colleague,  seemed  to  many  observers  a  signal 
example  of  retributory  justice.  In  this  connexion,  however, 
it  is  right  to  point  out  that  as  in  Teheran  so  in  Belgrade 
M.  Hartwig  often  far  outran  the  instructions  or  intentions 
of  his  Government,  and  that  the  appointment  of  Prince 
Gregory  Trubetzkoi,  the  gifted  exponent  of  Russian  foreign 
policy,*  as  his  successor  at  the  Russian  Legation  in  Belgrade, 
was  a  markedly  conciliatory  act  on  the  part  of  St  Petersburg. 


IV.  THE  AusTRo-HuNGARiAN  ULTIMATUM 

THE  Austro-Hungarian  Note  to  Servia  is  susceptible  of 
only  one  interpretation ;  it  was  deliberately  couched  in 
such  terms  as  to  be  unacceptable.  No  possible  loophole  was 
left  by  which  Servia  could  save  her  self-respect  or  prestige. 
And  yet  the  impossible  happened,  and  Servia  accepted  the 
most  galling  of  the  demands  made  upon  her,  merely  making 
certain  reservations  upon  two  out  of  the  ten  chief  points, 
without  expressly  rejecting  even  them.  Not  content  with 
this  humiliating  submission,  the  Servian  Government  three 
days  later,  through  the  medium  of  its  representative  in 
Rome,  informed  the  Italian  Foreign  Minister  that  it  was 
actually  prepared  to  accept  the  whole  Note,  if  only  "  some 
explanation  were  given  regarding  the  mode  in  which 
Austrian  agents  would  require  to  intervene,"  and  even  went 
so  far  as  to  offer  to  accept  these  explanations  from  a  third 
party,  if  Austria-Hungary  was  not  disposed  to  give  them  to 
Servia  direct. t  The  best  proof,  however,  of  Servia's  con- 
ciliatory attitude  lies  in  her  offer  to  submit  any  points  not 
fully  met  by  her  reply  to  the  decision  of  the  Hague  Tribunal, 
where  there  would  obviously  have  been  little  sympathy  for 
terrorist  conspiracies,  or  to  that  of  the  Powers  who  had 

*  See  his  Russland  als  Grossmacht,  trans,  by  Josef  Melnik.  Stuttgart.  1913. 
t  White  Paper,  No.  64. 
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dictated  the  terms  of  her  surrender  to  Austria-Hungary  in 
March,  1909.* 

That  Austria-Hungary  was  not  satisfied  with  so  abject  a 
surrender,  shows  that  war  had  been  resolved  upon  from  the 
first.  The  best  proof  of  this  is  the  inclusion  of  a  time  limit 
of  forty-eight  hours,  a  step  which  paralysed  all  efforts 
towards  peace  and  was  directly  responsible  for  the  catas- 
trophe which  has  overtaken  Europe.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  resist  the  conclusion  that  Berlin  shares  with  Vienna  the 
responsibility  for  this  time  limit;  and  this  is  further 
strengthened  by  the  frank  admission  of  the  German  White 
Paper,  that  Germany  "  gave  Austria  an  entirely  free  hand 
against  Servia."t  The  German  contention  that  Austria- 
Hungary  could  not  be  summoned  before  a  European 
tribunal,  was  probably  put  forward  in  perfect  good  faith 
by  Berlin :  but  it  shows  a  failure  to  reckon  with  the  facts  of 
the  situation,  since  on  the  one  hand  it  ignored  the  all 
important  precedent  of  the  Dogger  Bank,!  and  on  the 
other  hand  gave  in  effect  a  free  hand  to  Count  Forgach  and 
his  methods.  The  Agram  and  Friedjung  trials§  and  the 
scandals  connected  with  the  names  of  Nastid,  Vasic*  and 
Forgach,  provide  the  real  explanation  why  Austria-Hungary 
was  disinclined  to  go  to  the  Hague,  and  when  the  war  is 
over,  other  still  weightier  reasons  will  probably  transpire. 
The  dossier  appended  to  the  Note  and  submitted  as  its 

*  White  Paper,  No.  39. 

t  The  German  White  Paper  was  not,  like  the  English  one,  a  complete 
collection  of  the  dispatches  which  passed  during  the  negotiations,  but  a 
statement  of  German  policy  with  a  few  supporting  documents.  It  was  laid 
before  the  Reichstag  on  August  4. 

t  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Russian  Baltic  Fleet  fired  on  some 
British  trawlers  in  the  North  Sea  at  the  outset  of  its  voyage  to  the  Far 
East  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  The  incident  brought  the  two 
countries  to  the  verge  of  war,  but  was  satisfactorily  disposed  by  the  agree- 
ment of  the  two  Powers  to  submit  their  differences  to  the  Hague  Tribunal. 

§  At  the  Friedjung  Trial  Dr  Spalajkovic,  in  the  name  of  the  Servian 
Government,  formally  offered  to  submit  the  whole  case  to  the  Hague 
Tribunal.  The  anxiety  and  disfavour  with  which  this  proposal  was  greeted 
in  Vienna  was  very  marked,  and  betrayed  itself  especially  in  the  attitude  of 
the  presiding  judge  and  of  the  semi-official  inspired  press. 
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justification  to  the  representatives  of  the  Great  Powers, 
was,  to  say  the  least,  suspect,  since  it  rested  upon  a  one- 
sided and  secret  investigation  conducted  in  the  prison  of 
Sarajevo.  The  attitude  of  the  outside  world  could  not  have 
been  better  summed  up  than  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  the 
opening  document  of  his  memorable  White  Paper,  in  which 
he  assumed  that  the  Austrian  Government  "  would  not  do 
anything  until  they  had  first  disclosed  to  the  public  their 
case  against  Servia,  founded  presumably  upon  what  they 
had  discovered  at  the  trial."  There  has  been  no  trial, 
and  there  probably  never  will  be.  In  other  words,  the  dossier, 
even  if  it  had  not  passed  through  the  office  of  Count 
Forgach,  was  not  evidence  in  any  western  sense  of  the 
word. 

The  ostensible  aim  of  Austria-Hungary  is  a  "punitive 
expedition "  against  a  turbulent  and  unprincipled  little 
neighbour,  and  to  those  ignorant  of  her  internal  racial 
conditions  this  explanation  may  seem  plausible  enough. 
But  the  real  issues  at  stake  are  the  continuance  of  the  effete 
Dual  System,  which  has  so  long  blocked  the  path  of  every 
real  reform  in  the  Monarchy;  the  maintenance  of  the 
Magyar  racial  hegemony  over  the  non-Magyar  races  of 
Hungary,  the  perpetuation  of  the  political  and  economic 
bondage  of  the  Southern  Slavs.  This  attempt  on  the  part 
of  a  narrow  and  reactionary  clique  to  bolster  up  an  impos- 
sible status  quo  and  hold  back  the  clock  of  history,  can  only 
end  in  moral  and  political  bankruptcy,  but  its  authors  seem 
determined  to  drag  down  Europe  in  their  fall.  More  than 
anyone  in  Europe — more  even  than  the  rival  war  parties 
in  Berlin,  Petersburg  and  Vienna — the  Magyar  oligarchy 
is  directly  responsible  for  this  war ;  for  it  is  their  oppressive 
treatment  of  the  nationalities  and  above  all  their  mis- 
government  of  Croatia,  reacting  upon  Bosnia  and  Dalmatia, 
which  has  kept  the  Southern  Slav  question  as  an  open  sore 
on  the  face  of  Europe  and  permanently  embroiled  the 
Monarchy  with  the  independent  Serb  states.  Just  as  the 
German  people's  perfectly  comprehensible  dread  of 
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Russia  is  being  exploited  by  the  Prussian  military  chiefs, 
so  the  unhappy  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary  are  being  ex- 
ploited in  favour  of  a  system  which  runs  directly  counter 
to  the  interests  and  aspirations  of  the  majority  among 
them. 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  though  Austro-Russian 
complications  might  be  averted  by  the  assurances  given  by 
Austria-Hungary  in  Paris,  that  the  integrity  of  Servia 
would  be  respected.*  But  to  those  who  knew  enough  to 
look  below  the  surface  it  was  obvious  that  such  a  pledge, 
even  if  given  in  all  honesty,  was  almost  worthless.  The 
Servians  were  prepared  to  fight  to  the  last  man  in  defence 
of  their  independence,  and  Austrian  success  would  have 
found  the  sister  kingdoms  in  a  condition  in  which  the 
victors  would  have  had  no  choice  but  annexation.  Count 
Mensdorff's  eager  assurance  (No.  137)  that  Austria-Hungary 
had  no  idea  of  re-occupying  the  Sandjak,  was  either  na'ive 
or  perfidious;  for  our  Foreign  Office  can  hardly  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  notorious  facts  that  the  Austrian  General 
Staff  had  long  ago  decided  that  the  Sandjak,  as  a  line  of 
strategic  advance,  was  worthless  by  comparison  with  the 
Morava  valley,  and  that  any  fresh  advance  into  the  Sandjak 
would  infringe  the  Balkan  understanding  between  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Italy.  There  are  many  indications  that  the 
real  Austrian  objective  was  Salonica.t 

In  time  of  peace  there  was  always  some  hope,  despite 
the  ever  recurring  errors  of  Viennese  and  Magyar  diplomacy, 
that  the  Southern  Slav  question  might  be  solved  peacefully 
within  the  Habsburg  Monarchy.  But  with  the  death  of  the 
Archduke  that  hope  also  died.  The  question  immediately 

*  A  prime  reason  of  the  evacuation  of  the  Sandjak  in  1908  was  Italy's 
contention  that  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  altered  the  Balkan  status  quo 
to  her  disadvantage.  When  during  the  first  Balkan  war  Italy's  attitude  in  the 
Albanian  question  was  regarded  by  Servia  as  unfriendly,  the  Italian  Minister 
in  Belgrade  made  repeated  efforts  to  convince  the  Servian  Government  that 
Italy's  action  with  regard  to  the  Sandjak  had  been  inspired  by  friendly 
consideration  for  Servia  and  Montenegro. 

t  See  White  Paper,  No.  19  (Sir  R.  Rodd's  dispatch  of  July  25)  and  No.  82 
(Mr^Beaumont's  of  July  29). 
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assumed  European  importance,  just  as  it  had  already  done 
in  1908  and  in  1912.  Unfortunately  the  statesmen  of  Vienna, 
Budapest  and  Berlin,  while  basing  their  case  upon  the  Servian 
Note  of  March,  1909  (acknowledging  the  situation  of  Bosnia 
to  be  no  concern  of  hers),  ignored  the  fact  that  this  note 
was  extracted  from  Servia,  and  its  phraseology  determined, 
by  joint  action  on  the  part  of  the  Powers,  and  persistently 
argued  that  the  same  question  in  its  new  form  was  a  matter 
which  concerned  no  one  in  Europe  save  Servia  and  Austria- 
Hungary.  This  fatal  attitude,  based  on  a  complete  mis- 
reading of  past  history  and  on  a  failure  to  comprehend  the 
point  of  view  of  ally  and  opponent  alike,  was  adhered  to 
despite  repeated  warnings  from  St  Petersburg,  London  and 
other  capitals.*  The  result  is  universal  war. 

On  July  1 6  Count  Tisza  affirmed  in  the  Hungarian 
Parliament  that  the  relations  of  the  Monarchy  with  Servia 
must  be  "  cleared  up,"  and  subsequent  events  have  revealed 
the  drift  of  his  ideas.  To-day  Britain  may  well  adopt  his 
phrase  and  insist  that  among  many  other  results  of  this 
horrible  war,  the  Southern  Slav  question  shall  be  definitely 
cleared  up,  but  in  accordance  with  the  wishes,  not  of  the 
Magyar  oligarchy,  but  of  the  Serbo-Croat  race.  The  action 
of  the  allied  French  and  British  fleets  upon  the  Adriatic, 
and  their  co-operation  with  the  Montenegrin  and  Servian 
armies,  should  ere  long  place  us  in  a  position  to  assure  such 
a  solution. 

*  Cf.  White  Paper,  Nos.  3,  10,  17,  48,  101,  etc. 
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THE  brief  and  very  incomplete  financial  diary  given 
at  the  end  of  this  article,  unintelligible  though  some 
of  its  contents  may  be  to  the  layman,  affords  nevertheless 
some  indication  of  the  profound  and  far-reaching  disturb- 
ance caused  throughout  the  financial  world  by  the  great 
European  war.  The  time  is  not  ripe  for  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  crisis  in  all  the  money  centres  of  the  world  and 
of  the  varying  methods  adopted  to  meet  it.  All  that  is  aimed 
at  now  in  these  pages  is  to  give  a  short  account  of  what 
actually  happened  in  London.  There  is  no  little  difficulty 
in  doing  this  clearly  as  well  as  shortly.  For  finance,  like 
philosophy,  has  an  unintelligible  language  of  its  own.  More- 
over, the  mechanism  of  the  City  is  in  actual  fact  very 
intricate  and  complicated,  difficult  to  grasp  as  a  whole  and 
still  more  difficult  to  expound.  Hardly  a  statement  can  be 
made  that  ought  not  to  be  qualified  in  some  way  or  other,, 
if  exact  truth  is  to  be  attained.  But  this  is  quite  impossible 
within  the  space  of  a  few  pages.  The  picture  given  will 
therefore  be  painted  only  with  the  broadest  of  brushes.* 

*  In  March,  1912,  an  article  entitled  "  Lombard  Street  and  War  "  was  pub- 
lished in  THE  ROUND  TABLE,  which  dealt  at  much  greater  length  than  is, 
possible  in  the  present  article  with  the  mechanism  of  the  City.  Readers  who- 
are  interested  are  referred  to  that  article.  In  view  of  recent  events  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  it  may  be  worth  making. 

"  What,  then,  is  likely  to  happen  on  the  outbreak  of  such  a  war?  Sup- 

^   pose,  for  instance,  Germany  declared  war  against  us.  A  crisis  in  the 

Money  Market  would  be  at  once  precipitated.  Everybody  would  be 

seeking  to  place  themselves  in  a  position  to  meet  their  engagements. 

Money  would  dry  up,  and  the  bank  rate  would  be  forced  to  a  high 
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London  is  the  financial  capital  of  the  world,  the  world's 
bank,  the  world's  clearing  house,  the  world's  greatest 
Stock  Exchange,  the  only  free  market  for  gold,  the  greatest 
lender  of  money  and  credit.  All  the  world  owes  London 
money.  London  therefore  must  be  more  affected  by  a 
world-wide  crisis,  and  a  world  wide  financial  and  commer- 
cial paralysis,  than  any  other  centre.  Other  centres  will 
have  suffered  very  severely,  but  in  no  other  case  is  the  whole 
world  so  vitally  affected. 

Perhaps   the   City's   most   outstanding   feature   is    that 

figure.  At  the  same  time  there  would  be  a  tremendous  fall  in  value  of  all 
securities  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  so  great  a  fall  that  the  Stock  Exchange 
might  even  have  to  be  closed.  Banks  would  have  to  '  carry '  their 
customers  who  had  borrowed  against  securities,  and  would  find  a  large 
part  of  their  assets  unrealizable.  The  discount  market,  i.e.  the  bill 
market,  would  be  no  better  off.  Business  would  be  at  a  standstill, 
paralysed  by  suspicion.  The  value  of  a  bill  depends  on  the  soundness  of 
the  l  names  '  on  it,  and  there  would  be  no  firm  which  might  not  be 
unsound  in  such  a  time.  Our  foreign  clients,  too,  might  in  many  cases 
have  great  difficulty  in  remitting  us  *  cover '  for  the  bills  falling  due 
accepted  on  their  account.  In  the  case  of  Germany  itself,  there  would 
be  some  doubt  whether  we  should  be  able  to  obtain  payment  at  all  ... 
London  finances  Germany  by  means  of  acceptances  to  the  extent  pro- 
bably of  about  £70,000,000  sterling  at  any  one  time.  This  means  that 
accepting  houses  in  London  will  have  made  themselves  responsible  during 
the  two  or  three  months  after  the  outbreak  of  war  for  the  payment, 
mainly  to  the  Joint  Stock  Banks,  of  £70,000,000  against  bills  drawn  on 
German  account,  which  these  banks  and  others  will  have  bought  in  the 
discount  market.  But  the  accepting  houses  would  only  be  in  a  position 
to  pay  the  whole  of  this  large  sum,  if  they  receive,  as  they  would  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  affairs,  the  same  amount  from  their  German  clients, 
to  finance  whose  business  the  bills  were  drawn.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
these  clients  would  not  or  could  not  pay.  It  is  probable  that  in  any  case, 
whether  their  money  were  received  or  not,  the  discount  market  would 
be  so  hopelessly  disorganized  that  a  *  moratorium  '  would  have  to  be 
declared.  Otherwise  every  one  would  be  compelled  to  call  in  his  loans 
and  liquidate  his  position  in  order  to  find  the  means  of  payment  and, 
as  every  crisis  has  proved,  that  course  would  be  fatal.  The  whole  credit 
system  rests  on  the  supply  of  banking  currency.  If  this  currency  is 
withdrawn  no  one  can  meet  his  debts,  because  no  one  has  the  means  to 
pay.  The  whole  Money  Market  would  be  struck  with  paralysis." 

What  was  contemplated  in  that  article  was  a  war  between  England  and 
Germany  only.  What,  however,  was  not  fully  foreseen  was  that  a  big 
European  war  would  paralyse  not  only  the  Foreign  Exchanges  between  the 
nations  actually  engaged  in  it  but  all  Foreign  Exchanges,  rendering  remit- 
tances from  all  countries  impossible  for  the  time  being. 
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it  is  the  greatest  manufacturer  of  credit  in  the  world. 
In  the  modern  world  all  transactions,  which  are  not 
conducted  by  means  of  barter,  or  by  the  actual  exchange  of 
gold  and  silver  against  goods  or  securities — and  these  are 
of  course  infinitesimal  in  proportion  to  the  whole — are 
carried  through  by  means  of  credit.  By  means  of  the  inven- 
tion of  joint  stock  banks,  limited  liability  companies,  stocks 
and  shares,  bills  of  exchange  and  so  forth  the  wealth  of  the 
world  is  liquefied,  mobilized,  concentrated,  divided  into 
convenient  shares,  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand  and  from 
country  to  country  through  the  great  monetary  centres  of 
the  world.  The  titles  to  wealth,  whether  they  be  a  deposit 
account  in  a  bank,  on  which  one  may  draw  cheques,  or  a 
banknote,  or  a  promissory  note,  or  a  share,  or  a  bond  or  a 
bill  of  exchange,  are  not  real  wealth  in  themselves,  but 
merely  represent  it.  But  they  enable  wealth  to  be  dealt  with, 
handled,  borrowed  and  lent,  and  it  is  on  the  security 
of  these  titles  to  wealth  representing  the  wealth  underlying 
them  that  the  banking  community  lends  money.  The  lender 
never  lends  except  on  the  assumption  that  the  borrower 
has  or  will  have  the  means  to  repay  with  interest,  and  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  the  borrower  must  give  some  secur- 
ity or  other  as  evidence  of  his  ability  to  repay.  Thereupon 
he  obtains  "  credit  "  from  his  bank.  In  other  words  the 
bank  gives  him  the  right  to  use  some  of  its  resources.  These 
resources  it  obtains  through  the  invaluable  function  the 
banking  community  performs  of  concentrating  all  the 
scattered  wealth  of  the  country,  which  private  indivi- 
duals and  companies  deposit  with  them.  It  then  lends 
them  out  to  those  who  in  its  judgment  can  utilize 
them  to  the  best  result  and  can  offer  the  best  and  most 
liquid  security  and  the  surest  guarantee  of  repayment. 
The  enormous  credits  in  the  way  of  loans,  discounts  and 
advances  granted  by  the  banking  world  to  all  and  sundry 
are  possible  only  through  the  enormous  deposits  made 
with  the  banks — amounting  in  the  case  of  the  British 
banks  to  over  £1,000,000,000.  This  wealth  is  not  left 
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lying  idle  in  the  banks'  vaults.  It  is  utilized  in  the  way  of 
loans  and  purchases  of  securities  of  different  kinds.  It  may 
be  loaned  against  stocks  and  shares  representing  wealth 
in  the  form,  say,  of  a  railway  in  the  Argentine  or  a  brewery 
in  England,  or  the  taxing  power  of  the  British  Government 
as  represented  by  Consols,  or  a  steel  company  in  Canada, 
or  against  bills  of  exchange  representing  wealth  in  the  form 
of  merchandise,  such  as  grain  from  America  or  coffee  from 
Brazil  or  silk  from  Japan.  The  forms  of  wealth  on  which 
banking  loans  are  secured  are  as  endless  indeed  as  the 
variety  of  things  in  the  world,  which  are  useful  and  there- 
fore valuable  to  mankind. 

Now,  since  the  depositors  of  a  bank  may  at  any  moment 
require  their  money  back,  it  is  obviously  of  first-class 
importance  that  the  loans,  which  a  bank  has  made,  should  be 
repaid  whenever  required  and  that  the  securities  which  it 
has  bought,  whether  they  be  shares  or  bonds  or  bills  of 
exchange,  should  be  easily  liquidated  and  turned  into  cash. 
Unfortunately,  the  very  fact  of  a  crisis  means  that  to  turn 
anything  into  cash  becomes  difficult,  and  a  severe  crisis 
means  not  only  that  it  is  impossible,  but  that  for  a  bank  to 
try  to  turn  its  assets  into  cash  only  aggravates  the  crisis. 
You  can  only  turn  your  holdings  of  securities  and  bills  of 
exchange  into  cash,  if  some  one  else  will  buy  them,  and  in  a 
crisis  no  one  else  will  buy  them.  You  can  only  get  your 
loans  repaid,  if  your  debtors  get  their  loans  repaid  or  can 
liquidate  themselves  by  getting  some  one  else  to  buy  the 
securities  or  assets  which  they  hold.  That  is  just  what  no 
one  in  a  crisis  will  do.  A  bank  may  make  loans  on  call  to  the 
Money  Market,  which  at  ordinary  times  it  rightly  treats  as 
equivalent  to  cash.  It  is  repaid  on  demand  in  all  ordinary 
times  without  question.  But  in  a  crisis  the  Money  Market 
cannot  repay  it,  because  it  cannot  sell  its  bills.  If  the  bank 
insists  on  repayment,  the  debtor  must  go  into  default,  and 
then  the  bank  is  worse  off  still.  It  has  not  got  its  loan  back, 
and  it  has  caused  a  failure  which  may  have  the  most  far- 
reaching  consequences,  both  for  itself  and  for  all  other 
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financial  institutions.  In  a  crisis  all  the  devices  of  credit  for 
making  wealth  liquid  fail.  The  whole  system  of  credit  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  things  will  go  on  normally, 
that  every  one's  business  is  conducted  on  reasonable  anticipa- 
tions of  profit,  that  every  one  will  pay  every  one  else  at  the 
due  date.  It  is  based  on  confidence.  If  a  war  breaks  out,  then 
every  one  knows  that  all  calculations  are  thrown  out,  that 
all  anticipations  of  profit  or  of  every  one  paying  their  debts 
at  the  right  time,  are  certain  to  be  falsified.  All  confidence 
is  destroyed.  The  destruction  of  confidence,  even  if  there 
is  no  justification  for  it,  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  bring  the 
machinery  of  credit  to  a  stop.  No  one  then  likes  to  buy  or 
loan  against  the  usual  evidences  of  wealth,  since  no  one 
knows  in  such  times  what  they  are  worth — i.e.  whether 
anyone  will  buy  them  or,  if  they  can  be  sold,  at  what  price 
or  what  real  wealth  is  at  the  back  of  them. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  this  must  be  so.  In  normal  times  the 
titles  to  wealth,  such  as  stocks  and  shares,  bills  of  exchange 
and  so  forth,  which  are  dealt  with  in  the  City,  do  normally 
represent  the  actual  wealth  to  which  they  lay  claim  on 
their  face.  Yet  even  in  normal  times  all  securities  go  up  and 
down  in  value.  A  change  of  fashion,  a  bad  harvest,  over- 
expansion,  an  excess  or  lack  of  capital,  a  wrong  estimate  of 
the  profitableness  of  a  particular  industry,  all  these  and 
many  other  causes — in  a  word,  everything  affecting  supply 
and  demand — produce  a  rise  and  fall  in  the  prices  of  securi- 
ties because  they  affect  the  value  of  the  wealth  which  these 
securities  represent.  Some  affect  a  single  industry.  For 
instance  a  sudden  fashion  for  furs  will  send  the  price  of  a 
fur  company's  shares  up.  Others  affect  industry  in  general, 
such  as  lack  of  capital  throughout  the  world.  But  normally 
these  changes  are  foreseen  and  work  within  comparatively 
narrow  limits.  But  not  so  in  a  prodigious  catastrophe  like 
the  present  war.  Then  every  estimate  is  upset.  No  one 
knows  what  is  the  value  of  the  titles  to  wealth  he  possesses. 
He  only  knows  they  are  probably  worth  less  than  before. 
Some  few.  such  as  the  shares  of  armament  firms,  or  khaki 
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manufacturers  may  be  worth  more.  But  in  the  mass 
securities  must  be  worth  less,  because  there  will  be  less 
wealth.  Not  only  will  there  be  an  enormous  destruction  of 
wealth,  but,  even  more  important  perhaps,  there  will  be  an 
enormous  diminution  in  its  production  and  a  world-wide 
dislocation  in  its  transfer  from  producer  to  consumer.  It  is 
impossible  therefore  to  say  what  securities  are  worth. 
Take  the  shares  of  a  cotton  estate  in  the  Southern  States 
of  America.  That  industry  is  faced  with  tremendous  losses 
owing  to  the  fact  that  its  market  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
has  suddenly  ceased  to  exist.  Take  again  the  shares  of  an 
American  or  Australian  copper  mining  company.  The 
market  for  copper  has  collapsed.  The  production  in 
America  has  been  cut  down  to  about  25  per  cent.  The 
copper  mines  in  Australia  have  been  shut  down.  Take  again 
the  shares  of  a  railway  under  construction  in  some  new 
country,  say  the  Argentine  or  Canada.  If  it  is  to  be  com- 
pleted, it  must  have  more  capital.  Yet  Europe  is  the  only 
place  it  can  get  capital  from  and  that  is  now  impossible. 
These  are  merely  examples.  But  there  is  practically  no 
industry  in  the  world  which  is  not  already  more  or  less 
affected  by  the  war.  In  consequence  every  one  is  uncertain 
of  everyone  else.  Have  they  locked  up  their  capital  in  securi- 
ties, which  must  now  inevitably  fall  immensely  in  value?  If 
so,  they  may  not  be  able  to  meet  their  engagements? 

How  does  all  this  affect  the  ordinary  depositor?  He 
probably  owns  some  securities.  He  knows  they  have  shrunk 
enormously  in  value  and  he  begins  to  cast  anxious  glances 
at  his  bank  balance.  He  knows  his  bank  invests  its  money 
in  all  sorts  of  things,  advances,  bills  and  securities,  and  he 
wonders  whether  they  also  must  not  have  shrunk  greatly  in 
value.  He  wonders  whether  it  might  not  be  better  to  draw 
his  money  out.  It  crosses  his  mind  that  even  a  big  joint 
stock  bank  might  fail.  Of  course  it  might  fail,  and  the  one 
absolutely  certain  way  to  make  it  fail,  whether  in  good  times 
or  bad,  would  be  for  depositors  to  try  to  withdraw  their 
money.  No  bank,  whether  in  good  times  or  bad,  can 
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possibly  pay  out  anything  like  all  its  depositors  at  the  same 
time.  For  depositors  to  begin  drawing  out  their  money  is 
an  absolutely  fatal  and  suicidal  course.  They  have  only  to 
sit  still,  and  their  money  will  be  perfectly  safe.  They  have 
only  all  to  try  to  draw  it  out  and  they  will  all  lose  it.  Of 
course  even  English  joint  stock  banks  will  have  losses,  and 
heavy  losses ;  but  their  securities  are  the  best  in  the  world,  and 
their  losses  will  certainly  not  be  greater  than  they  can  stand, 
if  they  can  liquidate  their  assets  at  leisure.  It  is  without 
doubt  true  to  say  that  even  to-day  the  total  assets  of  all  the 
banks,  merchant  bankers,  and  discount  houses  in  London, 
i.e.  all  those  institutions  which  together  comprise  the  Money 
Market,  a  long  way  exceed  their  liabilities.  What  the  City 
requires  is  time,  and  plenty  of  time,  to  work  out  its  salva- 
tion. To  try  and  force  matters  in  the  middle  of  a  crisis  is 
the  most  fatal  of  policies. 

Every  one  in  business  owes  and  is  owed  money,  has  assets 
and  liabilities.  The  whole  business  and  financial  community 
is  tied  together  by  the  nexus  of  creditor  and  debtor.  It  is 
like  a  pack  of  cards.  If  one  large  debtor,  on  whom  the  whole 
community  counts  to  pay  his  debts,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  able  to  pay  theirs,  "  falls  down/'  they  all  may  do  the  same. 
One  big  failure  may  have  incalculable  consequences.  It  is 
like  throwing  a  stone  into  the  middle  of  a  pond.  The  ripples 
widen  out,  until  the  whole  surface  is  covered.  If  the  crisis 
is  a  purely  financial  one,  and  proper  measures  are  taken, 
confidence  is  not  long  in  returning  and  the  working  of  the 
machinery  may  soon  be  normal  again.  But  a  great  war, 
involving  the  universal  dislocation  of  trade  and  business 
relations,  and  an  enormous  destruction  of  wealth  itself,  is  a 
very  different  matter.  The  huge  dislocation  of  finance  and 
commerce,  the  foreknowledge  of  the  enormous  resulting 
destruction  of  wealth,  the  complete  failure  of  confidence  are 
of  themselves  enough,  even  before  a  life  has  been  lost  or  a  gun 
fired,  to  bring  the  financial  machine  to  a  dead  stop.  No 
one  knows,  how  he  or  anyone  else  will  be  affected  by  the 
war,  or  what  his  position  will  be  at  the  end  of  it.  He  does 
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not  know  if  some  at  least  of  his  debtors,  whether  in  this 
country  or  abroad,  will  ever  be  able  to  pay  him,  or  if  so 
when.  All  business  is  based  on  the  possibility  of  making 
fairly  close  estimates  of  the  future,  and  in  war  no  one  can 
make  any  estimates.  No  one  knows  therefore  who  will  be 
able  to  stand  the  strain  of  war,  and  all  business  is  paralysed 
by  suspicion  and  doubt.  No  one  knows  how  much  loss  his 
existing  liabilities  may  cause  him  and  no  one  therefore  wants 
to  contract  new  ones.  But  no  business  can  be  done  without 
contracting  new  liabilities,  and  old  liabilities  cannot  be 
liquidated  without  continuing  to  do  business.  A  thorough 
crisis  means  therefore  a  complete  deadlock.  No  more  striking 
proof  of  this  could  be  found  than  the  actual  course  of 
events  in  London  during  the  last  days  of  July  and  the  first 
days  in  August. 


II 

The  present  crisis  has  come  on  the  top  of  a  long  period  of 
unrest  and  depression,  unrest  due  to  the  Balkan  wars, 
rumours  of  greater  wars,  tension  in  Europe,  revolution 
in  Mexico,  depression  due  to  overtrading  in  Canada,  the 
Argentine,  Brazil  and  other  new  countries.  All  this  had 
seriously  weakened  some  financial  centres  and  especially 
Paris,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  had  its  good  side 
in  reducing  speculation  to  a  minimum.  On  the  top  of  all 
this  has  come  the  staggering  blow  of  the  Austrian  ultimatum 
to  Servia  and  its  tremendous  consequences. 

Such  a  blow  the  modern  international  system  of  finance 
is  quite  incapable  of  withstanding.  You  can  invent  no  system 
of  credit  delicate  and  intricate  enough  for  the  world  to-day, 
which  can  possibly  work  in  a  war  of  first-class  importance  as 
well  as  in  peace.  The  consequences  were  immediate.  In  a  few 
days  practically  every  Stock  Exchange  and  Bourse  in  the  world 
was  closed ;  the  whole  international  money  market  was  para- 
lysed, and  with  it  the  world's  foreign  trade;  it  was  impossible 
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to  remit  money  from  one  country  to  another ;  the  Foreign  Ex- 
changes reached  unprecedented  figures ;  gold,  the  last  form 
of  payment  possible,  could  not  be  shipped  for  fear  of  cap- 
ture, and  the  assets  of  the  banks  in  the  form  of  loans  to  the 
Stock  Exchange  and  the  Money  Market  and  of  holdings  of 
bills  were  completely  immobilized;  depositors  began  to 
show  signs  of  withdrawing  their  deposits  and  of  hoarding 
gold;  and  currency  began  to  grow  scarce.  Fortunately,  in 
England  at  any  rate  the  public  remained  quite  calm ;  imme- 
diate and  drastic  remedial  measures  have  been  taken,  and 
though  the  City  has  hardly  yet  begun  to  recover  from  the 
extreme  weakness  of  a  sudden  and  dangerous  illness  into  a 
state  of  convalescence,  and  though  normal  times  are 
many  months  off,  there  is  no  longer  reason  to  fear  any 
serious  relapse,  provided  the  operations  on  land  and  sea 
are  in  the  end  successful  for  us. 

It  has  been  shown  already  that  the  basis  of  the  great 
financial  superstructure  in  the  City — as  in  other  financial 
centres — is  formed  by  the  numerous  joint  stock  banks  and 
in  particular  the  great  English  joint  stock  banks  with  their 
millions  of  deposits.  It  has  also  been  shown  how  essential 
it  is  for  the  banks  to  invest  their  depositors'  money  in  liquid 
securities,  and  yet  how  a  really  severe  crisis  "  freezes  up  " 
every  kind  of  asset.  It  is  necessary  now  to  examine  in  more 
detail  exactly  what  happens. 

A  very  large  part  of  their  resources  the  banks  devote 
necessarily  to  the  development  of  industry  by  loans  to 
industrial  companies  of  every  kind.  These  are  the  least 
liquid  of  their  assets  and  in  them  the  City  itself  is  not 
directly  interested.  But  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  are 
utilized  in  the  City  itself,  either  in  the  Money  Market  in 
Lombard  Street,  or  in  Throgmorton  Street  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  In  the  latter  cases  the  loans  are  made  to  stock- 
brokers and  jobbers,  and  in  the  former  to  the  discount 
houses  and  bill-brokers,  who  are  the  middle  men  of  the 
money  market.  For  the  money  market  and  the  discount 
market  are  composed  of  the  banks  themselves,  the  great 
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merchant  bankers  or  accepting  houses  and  the  discount 
companies  and  bill-brokers,  and  it  is  here  that  the  nerve 
centre  of  credit  is  to  be  found,  the  machinery  by  which  the 
world's  trade  is  financed. 

The  loans  made  by  the  banks  to  the  Stock  Exchange 
amount  probably  now  to  about  £50,000,000  or  something 
over,  and  in  times  of  speculative  activity  rise  much 
higher.  The  loans  at  call  to  the  discount  houses  and  bill- 
brokers  may  be  estimated  at  not  less  than  £100,000,000 
on  the  security  of  bills  of  exchange,  and  in  addition  the 
banks  have  actually  purchased  and  hold  bills  of  exchange 
to  the  value  of  not  far  short  of  £200,000,000.  No 
accurate  figures  are  obtainable,  but  it  is  probable  that  these 
figures  are  not  far  from  the  truth.  It  is  clear  therefore  to 
how  great  an  extent  the  work  of  the  City  is  conducted  by 
means  of  the  resources  of  the  joint  stock  banks,  and  how 
vitally  affected  they  must  be  by  the  stability  of  bill-brokers, 
stock-brokers,  and  jobbers  to  whom  they  have  lent  money, 
and  of  the  great  accepting  houses,  who  are  liable  to  redeem 
the  bills  of  exchange,  which  the  banks  have  purchased  or 
hold  as  security. 

It  is  clear  too  how  unpleasant  is  the  position  when  all 
these  assets,  these  loans  and  bills,  which  the  banks  are 
accustomed  to  regard  as  only  less  liquid  than  their  cash 
become  "  frozen "  by  a  financial  crisis  in  the  manner 
described  below.  On  the  approach  of  any  such  crisis  the 
banks  are  tempted  to  call  up  all  their  loans.  If  they  call 
all  their  loans,  the  discount  houses,  the  bill-brokers  and  the 
stock-brokers  will  be  ruined,  and,  if  they  are  ruined,  the 
joint  stock  banks  would  be  in  little  better  case.  Such  a 
policy  therefore  as  every  crisis  has  shown  is  not  only 
impracticable  but  suicidal.  There  was  some  indication  in 
the  recent  crisis  that  some  banks  at  any  rate  did  not  fully 
appreciate  this  fact. 

The  Stock  Exchanges  of  the  world  were  the  first  to  feel 
the  effects  of  the  coming  hurricane.  As  soon  as  the  Austrian 
ultimatum  was  delivered,  prices  fell  heavily  on  every  Bourse 
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on  the  Continent  and  in  London  and  New  York.  As  the 
crisis  developed,  there  came  from  the  Continent  an  aval- 
anche of  sales  of  American  and  international  securities  in  the 
two  latter  markets.  Quickly  every  Bourse  on  the  Continent, 
though  its  doors  may  have  not  been  actually  closed,  practi- 
cally ceased  working.  London  and  New  York  were  the  only 
markets,  in  which  sales  could  still  be  freely  made.  Prices 
fell  more  and  more  rapidly,  and,  though  London  played  its 
part  manfully,  the  growing  acuteness  of  the  crisis  brought 
the  inevitable  sequel.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the 
London  Stock  Exchange  closed  its  doors.  New  York 
followed  suit  the  same  day.  Only  in  this  way  was  universal 
ruin  on  the  Stock  Exchanges  averted.  Unless  it  is  checked 
at  its  outset,  a  crisis  of  this  character  gathers  speed  and 
momentum,  just  as  certainly  as  a  steam  engine  let  loose 
down  a  steep  hill.  In  an  ordinary  crisis  the  trouble  can  soon 
be  diagnosed,  localized  and  dealt  with,  but  an  Armageddon  is 
unfortunately  not  a  local  trouble.  It  has  been  stated  already 
that  the  work  of  the  Stock  Exchange  is  carried  on  largely 
on  money  borrowed  from  the  banks,  to  an  extent,  at  this 
moment,  of  probably  not  less  than  £50,000,000.  Such 
loans  are  perfectly  legitimate.  If  there  is  to  be  a  free 
market  in  stocks,  jobbers  must  carry  a  "  book."  They 
cannot  do  this  with  their  own  capital.  Accordingly  they 
borrow  from  the  banks.  Furthermore,  brokers  and  others 
borrow  money  against  good  securities,  which  they  may 
be  carrying  for  their  clients.  In  times  of  rising  markets, 
too,  a  great  deal  of  money  is  employed  to  finance  speculative 
accounts.  All  these  loans  are  made  against  good  marketable 
securities  "  on  margin."  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  man 
has  £100,000  of  Consols.  If  the  market  quotation  for  Consols 
were  75,  these  Consols  would  be  worth  £75,000.  The  owner 
wishes  to  raise  a  loan  on  them.  A  bank  will  require,  say  for 
the  sake  of  example,  10  per  cent  margin,  which  is  the 
usual  margin  demanded  for  Stock  Exchange  loans.  It  will 
therefore  only  lend  him  £67,500,  the  margin  being  the 
security  required  by  the  bank  against  a  possible  fall  in  value. 
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If  Consols  were  to  fall  say  5  per  cent,  the  borrower  would 
be  required  to  put  up  an  extra  5  per  cent  of  security  to  keep 
the  "  margin  "  of  10  per  cent  intact.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  with  every  fall  in  values  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  the 
borrowers,  i.e.,  the  brokers  and  jobbers,  must  find  more 
"  margin."  This  practice  is  universal  in  the  case  of  all  Stock 
Exchange  loans,  and  accordingly  a  general  fall  in  prices 
means  that  an  enormous  sum  in  margins  must  be  provided. 
If  Stock  Exchange  loans  were  to  amount  to  .£50,000,000 
and  there  was  an  all  round  10  per  cent  fall,  ^5,000,000 
more  margin  would  be  required.  Unfortunately,  too,  the 
process  is  cumulative.  When  the  borrower's  liquid  resources 
are  exhausted,  to  reduce  his  loans  he  must  sell  such  stock 
as  he  can,  and  in  so  doing  still  further  forces  the  prices  down, 
so  that  the  margins  of  all  those  who  have  borrowed  on  that 
stock  "  run  off "  still  more  quickly.  If  he  has  no  longer 
anything  to  sell  or  is  at  the  end  of  his  tether,  the  bank  can 
then  take  his  securities  and  sell  them  itself  to  repay,  so  far 
as  it  can,  its  loan.  These  forced  sales  induce  a  further  fall, 
and  so  on.  Moreover,  as  each  broker  fails,  he  involves  in  his 
fall  all  those  to  whom  he  is  liable,  and  if  the  process  con- 
tinues unchecked,  the  end,  as  Bagehot  said  long  ago,  is  simply 
a  mass  of  failures  and  a  bundle  of  securities.  In  the  present 
crisis  this  process  was  hastened  by  all  the  world  trying  to 
sell  in  London  and  by  the  fact  that  brokers  dealing  with  the 
Continent  and  with  America  were  unable  to  get  the  re- 
mittances due  to  them  owing  to  the  paralysis  of  the  Foreign 
Exchanges  and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  sending 
money  from  one  country  to  another.  It  will  be  long  before 
normal  dealings  can  again  take  place  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
So  long  as  the  Continent  owes  large  sums  that  it  cannot 
pay  and  so  long  as  London  would  have  to  meet  the  selling 
of  all  the  world,  it  will  be  useless  to  resume  ordinary 
business.  Nevertheless,  if  the  war  progresses  satisfactorily, 
gradual  steps  will  no  doubt  be  taken  to  resume  business. 

By  the  closing  of  the  Stock  Exchange  one  important  class 
of  what  are  generally  regarded  as  the  joint  stock  banks' 
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liquid  securities  was  "  locked  up."  It  was  impossible  for 
them  to  call  in  their  loans  from  brokers  and  jobbers.  The 
latter  can  only  pay  if  they  can  liquidate  their  holdings  or 
borrow  from  elsewhere.  That  obviously  they  cannot  do. 

Meanwhile  a  parallel  process  was  at  work  in  the  Money 
Market,  the  smooth  working  of  which  is  still  more  vital  to 
the  country  and  the  whole  world.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  by  means  of  the  London  Money  Market  the  world's 
trade  is  financed.  The  commerce  of  the  world — food-stuffs, 
raw  materials,  manufactured  goods,  metals,  coal,  oil,  every 
conceivable  requirement  of  civilized  and  uncivilized  man — 
is  being  carried  without  ceasing  over  all  the  oceans  and  seas 
from  country  to  country.  The  sellers  of  these  goods  cannot 
usually  afford  to  wait  for  the  money  due  to  them  throughout 
the  interval,  sometimes  short,  sometimes  long,  between  the 
time  when  the  goods  are  bought  from  the  producers  and 
shipped  and  the  time  they  reach  their  country  of 
destination  and  are  sold  and  paid  for  by  the  consumers. 
The  capitalist  accordingly  finances  the  goods  during 
that  period  through  the  medium  of  bills  of  exchange, 
which  run  for  an  average  of  about  three  months.  A  full 
explanation  of  what  a  bill  of  exchange  is  would  need  an 
elaborate  disquisition.  It  may  suffice  to  liken  it  to  a  cheque, 
but  a  cheque  which  will  not  be  paid  for  three  months. 
Suppose  A  were  to  give  B,  to  whom  he  owed  money,  a 
cheque  payable  three  months  hence.  B  would  take  it  to  the 
bank  on  which  it  is  drawn.  The  bank,  instead  of  cashing  it, 
would  undertake  to  pay  it  three  months  hence  by  writing 
its  name  across  it.  B  could  then  sell  it  to  C  or  in  other 
words  discount  it  with  him  and  obtain  his  money,  because 
the  bank's  promise  to  pay  would  be  a  perfectly  good 
security  and  C  would  be  sure  of  his  money  at  the  end  of  three 
months.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  therefore,  C  takes  it  to  the 
bank  to  be  paid.  A  meanwhile,  during  the  three  months 
period,  would  have  provided  the  bank  with  funds  to  meet 
the  cheque.  That  is  a  very  rough  comparison  with  the  dis- 
count market.  A  is  the  drawer  of  the  bill,  say  a  shipper  of 
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grain  from  New  York.  B  is  the  party  to  whom  the  bill  is 
remitted,  say  an  American  bank's  agent  in  London,  the 
bank  is  the  accepting  house  on  whom  the  bill  is  drawn 
and  C  is  the  discount  market.  A  simple  example  from  actual 
practice  may  make  the  comparison  clearer.  Suppose  a  grain 
merchant  in  Canada  is  exporting  grain  to  England.  He 
naturally  does  not  wish  to  wait  for  payment  until  his  grain 
is  sold  in  England  and  the  buyer  can  send  him  his  money 
back.  The  period  between  the  time  the  grain  leaves  Canada 
and  the  time  it  is  sold  in  England  must  be  bridged  over. 
It  is  bridged  over  by  the  bill  of  exchange.  The  buyer  of 
the  grain  merchant  "  opens  a  credit "  with  some  accepting 
house  in  England  in  favour  of  the  Canadian  grain  merchant. 
The  latter  draws  a  three  months'  bill  on  the  accepting 
house  for  the  value  of  the  grain  shipped.  He  sells  the  bill 
to  a  Canadian  bank,  who  will  buy  it  at  a  discount — repre- 
senting interest  for  the  three  months.  The  bank  will  buy 
the  bill  because  it  has  complete  faith  in  the  ability  of  the 
accepting  house  to  meet  the  bill  when  it  falls  due.  The 
bank  sends  it  to  its  London  branch,  which  presents  it  to  the 
accepting  house  for  its  acceptance.  It  is  then  a  complete 
bill,  and  is  either  held  by  the  bank  till  maturity  or  more 
probably  sold  to  the  discount  market.  The  discount  market 
probably  resells  it  to  a  joint  stock  bank.  Meanwhile  the  grain 
is  shipped  to  England,  sold,  and  the  proceeds  paid  over 
to  the  accepting  house,  so  as  to  provide  the  means  to  meet 
the  bill  on  maturity.  London  is  by  far  the  most  important 
bill  market  of  the  world.  The  world  pays  and  is  paid  its 
debts  in  London.  London  is  the  great  mercantile  clear- 
ing house.  It  may  be  that  hides  and  rabbit  skins  are 
being  sold  from  Australia  to  New  York,  or  coffee  from 
Brazil  to  Hamburg,  or  eggs  and  butter  from  Siberia  to 
London,  or  herrings  from  Aberdeen  to  Russia,  or  machin- 
ery from  England  to  South  America,  or  cotton  goods  from 
Lancashire  to  India  and  Australia.  The  buyers  and  sellers 
settle  up  their  transaction  in  London.  It  is  no  good  an 
American  sending  American  bank-notes  to  his  creditor  in 
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Australia,  or  an  Indian  sending  rupees  to  Manchester. 
Some  international  currency  is  needed,  and  after  gold,  by 
far  the  most  common  form  is  the  bill  on  London  bought 
and  sold  through  the  medium  of  the  Foreign  Exchanges. 
This  great  trade  in  bills  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  capital, 
credit  and  resources  of  the  merchant  bankers,  discount 
houses  and  the  great  banks  of  London.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  any  one  time  there  are  probably  in  the  market 
upwards  of  .£300,000,000  of  bills  for  the  account  of  nearly 
every  country  in  the  world.  This  is  the  sum  then  that  is 
being  lent  by  London  through  the  bill  market  at  any 
one  time.  A  very  large  portion  of  it,  no  doubt  the  larger, 
is  provided  to  finance  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
British  Empire  itself.  But  in  addition  to  that  an  enormous 
sum  is  lent  to  other  countries,  and  particularly  to  Germany 
and  the  United  States.  It  is  to  enjoy  the  unparalleled 
resources  of  the  London  market  that  all  the  leading  banks 
in  the  world  have  branches  in  the  City,  whether  they  be 
French,  German,  Austrian,  American,  South  American, 
Canadian,  Australasian,  South  African,  Russian,  Chinese, 
or  Japanese. 

The  stream  of  bills  from  birth  to  death,  through  their 
brief  life  of  drawing,  acceptance,  discount  and  redemption, 
is  a  never-ending  procession.  This  great  mass  of  bills 
represents  the  machinery  by  which  the  commercial  countries 
of  the  world  clear  their  debts  to  one  another.  If  the  estimate 
of  £300,000,000  bills  out  at  a  time  is  taken  as  correct,  then, 
within  the  short  period  of  about  three  months,  money  to 
redeem  that  whole  sum  must  be  provided  by  those  who  have 
"  accepted  "  these  bills  and,  by  so  doing,  undertaken  to 
meet  them  at  maturity.  The  "  acceptors  "  are  in  the  main 
the  large  private  merchant  bankers,  and  in  a  lesser  degree 
the  banks  themselves.  Obviously  they  do  not  find  this 
great  sum  only  out  of  their  own  resources.  They  can 
meet  it,  because  those,  whose  undertakings,  of  whatever 
nature  they  may  be  and  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  they 
may  be  carried  on,  have  been  financed  by  these  bills,  remit 
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the  money  to  redeem  the  bills  at  their  maturity.  In  the  case 
of  true  commercial  bills,  for  instance,  the  money  will  be 
provided  automatically  by  the  sale  of  the  goods,  whether  it 
is  grain  from  Canada,  cotton  from  India  or  America, 
rubber  from  Brazil  and  so  forth.  There  is  thus  a  continual 
process  by  which  enormous  sums  of  money  are  lent  by 
London  to  the  world  by  means  of  bills  drawn  on  London, 
and  enormous  sums  remitted  to  London  to  meet  those  bills, 
as  they  fall  due.  First  class  English  bills  are  considered 
throughout  the  world  as  security  of  the  finest  and  most 
liquid  type.  They  are  held  in  large  amounts  by  many 
continental  banks,  because  by  merely  remitting  them  to 
London  for  sale  they  can  always  buy  gold  with  them ;  they 
form  the  second  line  of  defence,  after  their  actual  cash,  in 
the  assets  of  the  great  British  joint  stock  banks.  They  are 
liquid  because  they  are  so  short  a  security  and  secured  in 
great  measure  on  some  staple  commodity,  for  which  there 
is  always  a  market. 

This  vast  and  delicate  machinery  of  credit  works  wonder- 
fully smoothly  in  normal  times.  But,  if  it  is  to  work  smoothly, 
the  stream  of  remittances  must  continue  to  flow  without 
check,  and  the  joint  stock  banks  must  continue  to  purchase 
the  bills  as  they  come  forward.  A  sudden  stoppage,  a  sudden 
blow  to  credit  has  the  same  effect  on  the  discount  market 
as  the  cutting  of  a  main  cable  in  a  great  electric  power 
system.  The  whole  system  comes  to  a  stop.  It  required  only 
two  or  three  days,  from  July  28  to  July  31,  to  paralyse  the 
market  completely. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  whole  monetary 
machine  rests  at  bottom  on  the  great  banking  resources  of 
London,  supplied  by  the  millions  of  depositors.  It  is  because 
the  joint  stock  banks  have  deposits  of  £1,000,000,000,  that 
they  can  hold  so  many  millions  of  bills  and  lend  so  many 
millions  more  on  the  security  of  bills.  Every  day  large  quan- 
tities of  bills  are  remitted  from  abroad  by  banks,  merchants 
and  financial  agencies  of  all  kinds  to  their  correspondents 
and  agents  in  London,  nearly  all  of  which,  in  one  way  or 
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another,  find  their  way  eventually  to  the  portfolios  of  the 
banks.  It  is  clear  then  that,  if  the  banks  refuse  to  continue 
buying  bills,  the  market  must  very  quickly  become  dis- 
organized, just  as  to  throw  a  dam  across  a  river  must  flood 
the  country  above  it.  Yet  on  the  first  sign  of  serious 
political  trouble  the  joint  stock  banks  naturally  think  of 
themselves.  Bills  may  be  very  good  security.  But  they  are 
not  as  good  as  cash,  when  your  depositors  are  clamouring 
for  their  balances.  Accordingly  the  banks  try  immediately 
to  make  their  assets  as  liquid  as  possible.  They  become 
chary  of  buying  any  more  bills ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  try 
to  call  in  their  loans  from  the  discount  houses  and  bill-brokers. 
These  latter  are  at  once  placed  in  a  most  unhappy  position. 
They  are  middlemen,  who  hold  enormous  amounts  of  bills, 
partly  on  their  own  capital,  but  mainly  on  money  borrowed 
from  the  banks  and  from  financial  houses.  They  can  only 
repay  their  loans  by  selling  their  bills.  If  the  banks  refuse  to 
buy  their  bills,  and  insist  on  calling  their  loans,  they  cannot 
but  be  ground  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstone. 
Their  sole  resource  then  is  the  Bank  of  England,  which 
must  in  any  crisis  continue  to  discount  bills  freely,  if  the 
position  is  to  be  relieved.  But  since  the  Bank  usually  refuses 
all  but  quite  short-dated  bills,  and  rejects  many  bills  freely 
dealt  in  on  the  market,  and  since  in  any  case  they  must 
suffer  heavy  loss  by  the  great  rise  in  the  rate  of  discount,  an 
intense  crisis,  in  which  the  bill-brokers'  loans  are  called  from 
them  from  every  side  at  once,  may  still  ruin  them.  If  they 
fail,  they  must  spread  further  disaster  round  them,  just  as 
in  the  case  of  serious  failures  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

It  was  about  July  28  that  the  difficulties  in  the  discount 
market  began.  The  heavy  falls  in  prices  on  all  Stock  Ex- 
changes, the  complete  disorganization  of  the  Foreign 
Exchanges,  and  the  resulting  difficulty  of  sending  any  money 
from  one  country  to  another  heralded  the  approach  of  a 
serious  crisis.  The  banks  no  longer  discounted  bills,  and 
began  calling  in  their  loans.  The  discount  market  was 
forced  to  go  to  the  Bank  of  England,  which  discounted 
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bills  freely  on  this  and  the  following  day,  discounting  and 
lending  about  £14,000,000  in  two  days.  On  the  following 
day,  July  29,  matters  grew  worse.  Every  one  throughout 
the  world  was  obviously  trying  to  liquidate  his  position. 
The  Paris  Exchange  fell  to  an  unprecedentedly  low  figure, 
showing  that  France  was  drawing  as  much  money  from 
London  as  possible;  the  New  York  Exchange  was  enor- 
mously high  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  New  York 
remitting  the  very  large  sums  of  money  owed  by  the  United 
States  to  Europe  as  a  result  of  the  great  sales  of  American 
securities;  the  Berlin  rate, too, was  very  high,  since  Germany 
is  a  large  debtor  nation,  particularly  to  us,  and  we  were  no 
doubt  doing  our  best  to  get  all  the  money  we  could  from 
her,  while  no  doubt  she  was  withdrawing  any  balances  she 
had  in  London.  The  exchanges,  in  fact,  went  to  such  figures 
that  all  quotations  were  nominal,  and  no  further  remittances 
from  one  country  to  another  were  possible.  On  July  3 1  the 
Bank  rate  was  increased  from  3  per  cent  to  4  per  cent ;  gold 
was  at  a  premium  in  Paris,where  the  necessity  of  a  moratorium 
was  already  recognized ;  the  Bank  of  England  return  showed 
that  the  reserve  in  proportion  to  liabilities  had  fallen  from 
52*4  per  cent  to  40  per  cent.  What  had  added  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  London  in  these  last  days  had  been  the  heavy 
demand  from  foreign  countries  on  the  balances  they  had  in 
London.  Before  absolute  paralysis  was  reached,  no  doubt  a 
great  deal  of  money  was  withdrawn. 

The  breakdown  of  the  machinery  of  the  Foreign  Exchanges 
brought  with  it  a  new  feature  which  would  have  not  accom- 
panied any  purely  internal  crisis,  and  which  affected  England 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  any  other  country  for  the  simple 
reason  that  England  is  the  greatest  creditor  nation.  It  may- 
be unpleasant  for  a  debtor  to  be  unable  to  pay  his  debts; 
it  is  much  more  unpleasant  for  a  creditor  not  to  get  them 
paid,  especially  if  he  is  a  man  in  a  very  large  way  of 
business  with  heavy  liabilities  which  he  must  meet  from 
day  to  day.  The  whole  world  owes  very  large  sums  to 
London.  They  cannot  now  pay  them;  Germany  and 
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Austria  must  wait  until  the  war  is  over,  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  at  any  rate  until  the  exchanges  become  normal 
and  until  the  moratoria  declared  in  most  of  the  countries 
of  the  world  are  at  an  end.  The  accepting  houses,  therefore, 
who  have  accepted  these  hundreds  of  millions  of  bills  on 
the  condition  of  punctual  remittances  to  cover  them  are 
left  meanwhile  to  pay  them  out  of  their  own  resources. 
Consider  what  this  means.  On  the  estimate  of  £300,000,000 
of  bills  falling  due  over  a  period  of  three  months, 
nearly  £4,000,000  will  fall  due  to  be  paid  every  week- 
day during  that  period.  Of  course  not  nearly  all  this  sum 
will  be  for  account  of  foreign  countries,  because  a  consider- 
able part  will  be  in  respect  of  goods  sold  to  this  country. 
Nevertheless,  the  universal  dislocation  of  credit  will  affect 
the  great  bulk  of  it.  It  is  clear  that  even  the  strongest 
accepting  houses  would  find  it  difficult  to  continue  to  meet 
for  many  weeks  out  of  their  own  resources  these  enormous 
sums.  The  failure  of  a  single  large  accepting  house  is  suffi- 
cient in  more  normal  times  to  create  a  first-class  crisis — 
witness  the  Baring  crisis  of  1890.  If  one  great  accepting 
house  with  millions  of  acceptances  were  allowed  to  go,  it 
would  bring  down  others,  accepting  houses,  discount  houses, 
and  even  banks,  in  its  train. 

The  position  of  the  accepting  houses  is  not  due  to  their  own 
fault  any  more  than  it  is  the  fault  of  the  banks  that  they 
are  never  in  a  position  to  pay  off  all  their  depositors  at  once 
and  that  their  inability  to  do  so  must  become  more  pro- 
nounced, the  more  severe  the  crisis.  You  cannot  possibly 
conduct  the  credit  business  of  the  world  in  peace,  in  such  a 
way  that  it  can  withstand  a  universal  war.  Either  the  financing 
of  the  world's  trade  is  to  be  done  through  London  or  not. 
If  it  is,  then  it  entails  responsibilities  which  in  time  of  peace, 
owing  to  the  essential  soundness  of  the  business,  are  negli- 
gible, but  which  must  become  very  serious,  when  circum- 
stances make  it  impossible  for  foreign  debtors  to  meet  their 
obligations.  It  does  not  matter  who  does  the  business.  The 
result  must  be  the  same  whether  the  acceptance  business 
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is  done  by  private  houses  or  joint  stock  banks.  If  it  is  not 
done  at  all,  London  will  surrender  its  position  as  the 
financial  centre  of  the  world.  If  it  is  done,  whether  by 
accepting  houses  or  banks,  it  involves  in  each  case  the  same 
obligations. 

By  the  evening  of  July  30  it  was  clear  to  those  who  were 
aware  of  the  position  that,  war  or  no  war,  the  crisis  was  now 
too  far  gone  to  be  remedied  except  by  means  of  the  most 
drastic  measures. 

The  next  day,  July  31,  the  day  on  which  war  between 
Germany  and  Russia  became  almost  a  certainty,  was  a 
dramatic  one  for  the  City.  The  London  and  New  York  Stock 
Exchanges  closed.  Very  large  demands  were  made  on  the 
Bank  of  England  for  loans  and  discounts,  the  Bank  being 
now  the  only  refuge  which  the  discount  market  had  from 
ruin.  The  Bank  rate  was  doubled  from  4  per  cent  to  8  per 
cent.  Moreover  on  this  day  the  crisis,  which  had  hitherto 
been  a  City  crisis,  threatened  to  become  general.  There  was 
a  large  demand  by  the  public  for  gold  at  the  joint  stock 
banks  and  the  Bank  of  England.  Currency  quickly  showed 
signs  of  becoming  scarce,  more  through  apprehension  than 
through  any  real  want.  It  appeared  as  if  the  suspension  of 
the  Bank  Act,  by  means  of  which  an  indefinite  increase  in 
the  issue  of  bank-notes  would  be  possible,  might  become 

inevitable. 

On  August  I,  the  political  situation  became  hopeless;  the 
Bank  rate  was  raised  from  8  per  cent  to  10  per  cent,  and 
even  at  this  rate,  representing  an  extremely  heavy  loss  to 
all  discounters,  an  enormous  business  in  loans  and  discounts 
was  done  at  the  Bank  of  England.  A  large  amount  of  gold 
was  again  withdrawn.  The  rates  of  all  the  great  State  banks 
on  the  Continent  were  raised.  A  general  moratorium  was 
declared  in  France,  postponing  the  necessity  for  the  pay- 
ments of  debts  of  every  kind,  and  with  the  most  drastic 
provisions  for  limiting  the  demands  of  depositors  on  their 
deposits. 
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III 

At  the  close  therefore  of  this  day,  August  i,  before  a  single 
shot  had  been  fired,  and  before  any  destruction  of  wealth,  the 
whole  world-fabric  of  credit  had  dissolved.TheStockExchange 
was  closed ;  the  discount  market  dead ;  the  accepting  houses 
unable  to  obtain  any  remittances  as  cover  for  bills  falling  due ; 
the  liquid  assets  of  the  joint  stock  banks,  i.e.,  their  Stock 
Exchange  and  Money  Market  loans,  and  their  very  large 
holdings  of  bills  immobilized  at  the  moment  when  their 
depositors  were  becoming  restive;  commerce  at  a  standstill 
throughout  the  world ;  currency  scarce ;  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land's resources  highly  strained.  Such  was  the  effect  of  a 
universal  destruction  of  confidence.  The  position  was  one 
which  needed  immediate  and  drastic  measures.  It  was  im- 
possible to  say  whether  another  day  or  two  of  such  un- 
relieved tension  might  not  produce  very  serious  failures,  a 
contingency  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  at  all  costs. 

Fortunately  the  next  day  was  a  Sunday,  and  the  day  after 
that  a  Bank  Holiday,  which  it  was  wisely  decided  to  extend 
for  three  more  days.  This  gave  nearly  a  clear  week  for  con- 
sultation between  the  Government  and  the  City  as  to  the 
measures  to  be  taken  to  overcome  the  crisis  and  start  the 
machinery  again  at  work.  The  first  measures  essential  in 
order  to  avoid  still  greater  trouble  were  to  provide  a  supply 
of  currency  ample  for  all  the  demands  of  depositors,  in  order 
to  calm  the  public  fears,  and  forestall  the  hoar  ding  of  gold,  and 
to  deal  with  the  situation  which  had  arisen  owing  to  the  col- 
lapse of  credit  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  remittances 
from  abroad.  To  meet  the  first  difficulty  the  Government 
agreed  to  provide  the  banks  with  an  ample  supply  of  £1  and 
I os.  notes,  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent  of  their  deposits, 
i.e.  up  to  a  maximum  of  about  .£200,000,000,  charging  them 
5  per  cent  interest.  These  notes  are  legal  tender;  they  have 
at  the  back  of  them  the  whole  credit  of  the  British  nation, 
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and,  presumably,  they  are  convertible  into  gold  at  the 
Bank  of  England.  But  they  are  not  Bank  of  England 
notes,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  they  will  be  withdrawn 
and  replaced  by  bank-notes  when  the  war  is  over. 
To  meet  the  second  difficulty  the  Government  declared 
a  moratorium,  or  postponement  of  debts  for  one 
month,  applicable  at  first  to  bills  of  exchange  and  two  days 
later  made  more  general  to  cover  all  payments  and  contracts 
with  certain  specified  exceptions.  All  those,  therefore,  who 
found  themselves  unable  to  redeem  their  obligations  through 
the  general  suspension  of  credit,  were  given  a  breathing 
space,  and  all  bills  of  exchange  in  the  discount  market 
accepted  previous  to  August  4  were  renewed  for  one 
month.  The  suspension  of  the  Bank  Act,  which  would 
enable  the  Bank  of  England  to  issue  freely  bank- 
notes without  an  equivalent  sum  in  gold  at  their  back, 
was  not  actually  proclaimed.  It  was  decided  instead  to  issue 
new  currency  notes,  as  stated  above,  which  are  not  Bank  of 
England  notes  but  a  direct  obligation  of  the  Government. 
Since,  however,  these  notes  are  presumably  convertible  into 
gold,  and  since  the  only  gold  from  which  they  can  be  met  is 
the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  transaction  is  in 
essence  equivalent  to  a  suspension  of  the  Bank  Act. 

The  Bank  return  of  August  5  showed  that  the 
Bank  had  lost  a  good  deal  of  gold  and  its  reserve  in 
proportion  to  liabilities  had  fallen  from  40  per  cent 
to  14  per  cent.  Since  that  date  the  situation  has  im- 
proved, and  on  August  26  the  Bank  held  nearly  .£16,000,000 
more  gold  than  on  August  5,  the  result  largely  of  fresh 
importations  but  partly  also  of  gold  coming  back  from  the 
country.  In  fact  the  amount  held  was  actually  higher  than 
at  this  time  last  year.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the  public  show 
ordinary  calmness,  there  should  be  no  danger  to  the  gold 
reserve.  Unlike  most  other  countries  England  has  not  yet 
found  it  necessary  to  suspend  specie  payments.  There  is 
no  reason,  if  things  go  well,  why  she  should.  The  export  of 
gold  is  not  prohibited,  though  no  doubt  if  the  Bank  found 
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that  there  was  any  likelihood  of  large  sums  being  exported, 
by  which  its  position  would  be  weakened,  it  would  take 
precautionary  measures. 

It  was  found  on  Friday,  August  7,  when  the  City  resumed 
business,  that  these  measures,  aided  by  the  liberal  facilities 
freely  granted  by  the  Bank  of  England,  were  sufficient  to 
calm  public  apprehensions.  There  was  no  run  on  the  banks ; 
there  was  currency  in  the  plenty,  and  the  moratorium  safe- 
guarded, anyhow  temporarily,  the  position  of  every  one. 
The  discount  market  was  eased  for  the  time  being  by 
being  able  to  make  loans  or  discounts  at  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  accepting  houses  were  relieved  from  the  immediate 
necessity  of  meeting  all  bills  falling  due,  and  the  banks 
had  been  granted  ample  facilities  by  the  Government  in 
the  way  of  currency.  It  was  clear,  however,  that,  while 
the  moratorium  had  acted  like  a  dose  of  morphia  and 
deadened  the  City's  agitation,  some  further  measures  were 
needed  to  galvanize  it  into  any  kind  of  life.  The  dead- weight 
of  the  enormous  mass  of  bills,  which  ten  days  before  had 
been  looked  on  as  gilt-edged  security,  hung  like  a  millstone 
round  the  City's  neck.  Under  the  moratorium  the  joint 
stock  banks  were  not  getting  their  holdings  of  bills  liqui- 
dated and,  since  those  they  already  held  were  not  being  paid, 
they  would  buy  no  fresh  ones;  the  discount  houses  could 
not  work;  they  had  very  heavy  liabilities  in  respect  of  the 
bills  they  held  and  of  their  endorsement  on  all  bills 
they  had  sold  to  the  banks,  or  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  they  were  not  willing  to  add  to  them  by  any  more 
purchases ;  the  acceptance  business  had  come  practically  to 
a  dead  stop.  Yet,  if  the  whole  bill-machinery  of  London  were 
to  stop,  British  trade,  to  say  nothing  of  that  of  other 
countries,  could  not  be  financed.  Grain  was  piling  up  in  New 
York.  Commerce  was  at  a  standstill.  It  was  absolutely  essential 
to  resuscitate  this  international  currency  in  order  to  finance 
England's  exports  and  imports  and  to  enable  America,  the 
Dominions  and  the  East  to  resume  dealings  with  this 
country.  In  order  to  relieve  the  situation,  the  Government 
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took  a  drastic  step.  It  authorized  the  Bank  of  England  to 
announce  that  the  Bank  would  discount  under  the  guarantee 
of  the  Government  all  bills  of  exchange  of  satisfactory 
quality  accepted  before  August  4,  the  holders  of  the  bills 
being  relieved  of  liability.  In  other  words  any  institution, 
bank,  or  discount  house  which  held  any  bills  accepted  before 
August  4,  could  sell  them  at  once  to  the  Bank  of  England 
and  be  free  of  all  further  liability  on  them.  The  British 
Government  guaranteed  at  one  stroke  to  the  holders  all  the 
bills  in  the  market  amounting,  if  the  usual  estimates  are 
correct,  to  over  .£300,000,000.  The  relief  to  the  discount 
houses  and  the  banks  was  enormous.  On  the  other  hand 
the  liability  of  the  accepting  houses  remains  as  before. 
This  step  was  intended  to  enable  the  banks  and  the  discount 
market  to  resume  transactions  at  any  rate  in  mercantile  bills 
of  exchange,  drawn  against  actual  produce  shipped  to  this 
country  and  to  enable  them  to  meet  all  legitimate  require- 
ments of  the  country  by  providing  them  with  large  credit 
balances  at  the  Bank  of  England.  It  is  for  them  now  to  live 
up  to  their  part  of  the  bargain.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
is  the  real  extent  of  the  liability  the  Government  has  assumed. 
That  depends  largely  on  the  extent  and  the  result  of  the  war. 
The  vast  proportion  of  bills  will  eventually  be  met.  But  that 
some  debtors  on  the  Continent  will  be  unable  to  meet  their 
engagements  it  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt.  The  Bank  of 
England  has  further  undertaken,  when  the  moratorium 
ends,  not  to  press  for  the  immediate  payment  of  all  pre- 
moratorium  bills  as  they  fall  due,  but  to  continue  to 
discount  them  indefinitely  until  further  notice  at  2  per 
cent  above  Bank  rate.  This  is  a  heavy  charge,  but  the 
arrangement  gives  the  accepting  houses  time  to  liquidate 
gradually  their  obligations,  as  their  debtors  redeem  their 
liabilities. 

The  terms  of  the  Government's  guarantee  of  the  bills 

now  in  the  market  were  not  clear  in  all  their  details  and  many 

important    and  difficult  questions  had  to  be  settled  from 

day  to  day  as  they  arose.  The  question,  for  instance,  whether 
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only  the  holder  of  a  bill  would  be  relieved  of  all  liability  or 
whether  logically  all  English  endorsers  would  not  be  released 
was  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  discount  market. 
It  appears  now  to  have  been  settled  by  the  further  mea- 
sures of  the  Government  referred  to  below.  But  the 
enormous  value  of  the  privilege  granted  by  the  Govern- 
ment is  seen  by  the  fact  that  the  Bank  of  England  was 
regularly  besieged  every  morning  for  some  days  by  those 
who  wished  to  discount  their  bills.  Nor  is  this  surprising  in 
view  of  the  prodigious  mass  of  bills  to  be  dealt  with.  The 
"  other  deposits  "  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which  only  a  month 
ago  totalled  only  .£42,000,000,  had  by  Sept.  2  reached 
nearly  fi  34,000,000,  a  wholly  unprecedented  figure.  There 
seems  no  reason  why  they  should  not  go  to  ^200,000,000 
and  over.  This  figure  is  the  measure  of  the  assistance  which 
the  central  Bank  has  given  to  the  City  and  also  of  the  floating 
supplies  of  money  and  credit  now  in  the  market.  The  bills 
which  the  banks  held  were,  as  has  already  been  explained, 
"  frozen  "  during  the  crisis.  By  the  action  of  Government 
and  by  the  thawing  influence  of  British  credit,  they  can  now 
be  liquidated  by  the  simple  process  of  taking  them  to  the 
bank  and  discounting  them.  The  bank  so  doing  receives  a 
corresponding  credit  in  the  bank's  books,  which  it  can 
utilize  in  any  way  it  likes.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  there  are 
now  large  floating  supplies  of  bank  credits — and  that  there 
will  be  more — which  should  enable  the  banking  community 
to  deal  with  every  legitimate  demand  for  financial  aid. 

Furthermore  these  supplies  of  money  will  be  invaluable 
for  the  large  loans  which  the  Government  must  make.  It  is 
difficult  at  present  to  utilize  large  sums  of  money  profitably, 
and  Treasury  bills  afford  an  admirable  means  of  so  doing. 
One  can  observe,  therefore,  the  curious  process  by  which  the 
Government  lends  its  credit  to  unlock  the  wealth  belonging 
to  the  banks,  which  the  crisis  has  tied  up,  and  the  banks 
lend  back  that  wealth,  when  it  has  been  liquidated,  to  the 
Government.  Such  is  the  subtle,  yet  all-powerful  effect  of 
that  credit,  which  not  even  this  great  war  has  shaken,  the 
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credit  of  the  British  Government.  Recently  the  Government 
have  taken  another  important  step,  designed  to  relieve  still 
further  the  money  market.  The  holders  of  bills  having  been 
relieved  of  liability,  the  Bank  of  England  now  undertakes 
to  provide  the  acceptors  with  funds  necessary  to  pay  all 
bills  accepted  before  August  4,  by  this  means  releasing  all 
drawers  and  endorsers  of  their  liabilities  as  parties  to  the 
bills.  The  acceptors  must,  of  course,  repay  the  Bank  the 
amounts  so  advanced  as  soon  as  possible  but  repayment 
will  not  be  claimed  until  a  year  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  till  then  the  Bank's  claim  will  rank  after  all  transac- 
tions subsequent  to  the  moratorium.  The  Bank  will  charge 
interest  at  2  per  cent  above  Bank  Rate.  Furthermore  it  is 
stated  that  the  joint  stock  banks,  with  the  co-operation,  if 
necessary,  of  the  Government  and  the  Bank  of  England, 
will,  under  certain  conditions,  provide  their  clients  with 
amounts  necessary  to  pay  their  acceptances  at  maturity, 
where  the  funds  have  not  been  provided  by  the  acceptors' 
clients.  The  upshot  of  the  above  provisions  is  that  the 
capital  of  the  accepting  houses  remains  intact  for  the  pur- 
poses of  new  business,  until  the  end  of  the  period  specified 
by  the  Bank  and  until  therefore  the  foreign  clients  of  those 
houses  have  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  their  liabilities. 
Owing  to  this  fact  new  business  will  certainly  be  stimulated. 
Discount  houses  and  banks  will  have  no  hesitation  in  buying 
new  bills  and  so  facilitating  trade,  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  accepting  houses  whose  liabilities  are  merely  postponed 
and  not  annulled  will  only  enter  upon  fresh  business  of  a 
most  legitimate  kind.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  the  de- 
mand for  new  bills  will  be  greater  than  the  supply,  and  in 
consequence  discount  rates  are  likely  to  fall  to  a  very  low 
figure. 

While  these  measures  of  the  Government  are  satisfactory, 
it  may  perhaps  be  suggested  that  the  Chancellor  would  do 
well  not  to  hurry  matters  too  much  or  to  think  that  every- 
thing can  be  mended  at  once  by  granting  facilities  all 
round  to  every  one.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  wreckage  which 
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can  only  be  gradually  removed.  The  healing  process  of  time 
is  as  essential  to  the  recovery  of  financial  health  as  the 
employment  of  patent  medicines,  effective  though  these 
latter  may  be. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  vital  influence  of 
the  Bank  of  England  aided  by  the  Government,  during  this 
crisis.  That  influence  has  been  evident  during  every  financial 
crisis.  A  strong  central  bank  is  the  very  pivot  of  our  whole 
financial  system.  Without  such  a  reservoir  of  credit,  available 
when  every  usual  source  is  completely  dry,  our  banking  and 
discount  system  would  be  impossible. 

Another  problem  had  to  be  dealt  with,  which  seriously 
concerned  the  Money  Market.  It  was  pointed  out  in  a 
previous  article  in  THE  ROUND  TABLE  that  a  war  between 
England  and  Germany  might  necessitate  the  closing  of  the 
London  Agencies  of  the  German  Banks.  This  is  what  hap- 
pened. The  three  great  German  Banks,  the  Deutsche  Bank, 
the  Disconto  Gesellschaft  and  the  Dresdner  Bank  have  for 
many  years  found  it  necessary  to  keep  branches  in  London, 
as  the  world's  financial  centre.  They  do  an  active  business, 
especially  in  financing  German  trade  and  accept  largely  bills 
of  exchange,  which  are  then  discounted  in  the  discount 
market.  It  is  estimated  that  their  liabilities  on  bills  of  ex- 
change amount  to  between  .£15,000,000  and  .£20,000,000. 
As  soon  as  war  broke  out,  it  became  high  treason  for 
English  firms  to  do  business  with  them.  Their  offices  were 
closed  and  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  they  would  be  re- 
opened. Ultimately  the  Government  consented  to  their 
being  reopened  under  the  supervision  of  English  account- 
ants. They  were  not  to  undertake  new  business,  but  were  to 
confine  their  activities  to  liquidating  their  assets  in  this 
country  for  the  benefit  of  their  English  creditors.  This  was 
a  wise  and  indeed  an  essential  step.  The  £15,000,000  to 
.£20,000,000  of  bills  were  held  in  London ;  if  the  banks  were 
closed  and  could  not  do  anything  to  meet  their  obligations, 
it  was  the  English  holders  of  bills  who  were  hurt  and  not 
the  German  banks,  who  had  already  had  their  money. 
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As  it  is,  the  banks'  assets  in  London,  such  as  they  are,  can 
be  at  least  utilized  to  pay  off  their  English  creditors  as  far 
as  possible,  leaving  the  balance  to  be  settled  after  the  war. 

A  further  measure  which  the  Bank  of  England  has  taken 
in  order  to  do  something  to  remedy  the  abnormal  condition 
of  the  Foreign  Exchanges  which  still  prevents  any  proper 
resumption  of  international  trade,  is  to  arrange  for  the 
purchase  of  gold  deposited  in  Canada  and  South  Africa 
with  the  Governments  of  those  countries  to  its  order.  It 
will  then  grant  facilities  in  London  against  this  gold. 
This  measure  will  be  invaluable  to  the  South  African  gold 
mines.  It  was  hoped  also  that  New  York  in  particular 
would  avail  itself  of  this  arrangement,  but  at  present  the 
financial  community  there  shows  the  greatest  reluctance  to 
send  any  gold  away  even  so  far  as  Ottawa.  One  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  in  the  resumption  of  business  at  the  moment  is 
the  abnormal  condition  of  the  New  York  Exchange.  The 
United  States  owe  large  sums  to  London  which  they  can  only 
pay  either  by  shipping  produce  or  by  sending  gold  either  to 
London  or  Ottawa.  They  appear  to  be  holding  back  produce 
and  they  refuse  to  ship  gold,  action  which  is  not  far  removed 
from  refusing  to  pay  their  debts,  in  fact  to  declaring  a 
moratorium.  Meanwhile  trade  between  the  two  countries  is 
very  largely  at  a  standstill. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  measures,  supplemented  by 
the  Government's  further  action  in  undertaking  80  per  cent 
of  the  war  risk  in  marine  insurance,  the  City  is  still  very  far 
from  normal.  It  is  like  a  man  whose  nervous  system  has  been 
shattered  by  a  great  shock.  Tonics  and  stimulants  may  save 
him  from  complete  collapse,  but  real  recovery  is  a  matter 
of  months  and  even  years.  The  industrial  and  commercial 
worlds  are  still  completely  dislocated  and  the  financial 
world  cannot  therefore  be  otherwise.  There  is  no  confi- 
dence anywhere.  All  that  can  be  expected  is  a  gradual 
and  slow  recovery.  If  reasonable  success  crowns  our  arms, 
that  should  be  a  matter  of  certainty.  The  British  banking 
system  is  the  soundest  in  the  world  and  there  can  be 
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no  sort  of  danger  of  a  collapse,  provided  that  the  public 
continue  to  show  the  same  admirable  prudence  and 
calmness  that  it  has  shown  hitherto.  What  is  required 
of  every  one,  not  only  the  public,  but  the  banks  also,  is  that 
they  should  continue  to  act  as  normally  as  possible.  The 
public  should  refuse  absolutely  to  hoard  money  or  make 
any  exceptional  demands  on  their  banks ;  the  banks,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  freely  comply  with  all  reasonable 
requests.  Even  the  suspicion  of  an  opposite  course  is  the 
most  certain  way  towards  breeding  an  apprehension,  which 
is  the  more  dangerous,  the  more  unreasonable  it  is.  The  joint 
stock  banks  have  received  unconditionally  the  most  generous 
and  lavish  aid  from  the  Government ;  but  that  aid  was  not 
given  them  to  enable  them  to  emerge  from  the  crisis 
without  loss.  It  was  given  them  for  the  sole  purpose  that 
they  might  be  fit  to  aid  in  every  way  possible  the  country's 
trade  and  finance.  Owing  to  the  Government's  measures 
they  have  accumulated  and  will  accumulate  huge  credits  at 
the  Bank  of  England  and  this  money  they  must  be  ready 
to  lend  for  all  legitimate  purposes.  It  has  been  stated  pub- 
licly by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  while  in  most 
cases  their  conduct  has  been  very  reasonable,  in  some  cases 
they  have  shown  reluctance  to  fulfil  this  national  duty, 
and  he  has  intimated  that  still  other  measures  may  be 
necessary.  The  trade  of  the  country  must  be  carried  on. 
The  banks  should  discount  freely  commercial  bills,  which 
have  been  drawn  to  finance  it.  Bills  against  produce  im- 
ported into  this  or  other  allied  or  neutral  countries  are  a 
perfectly  good  security,  and  it  is  the  obvious  duty  of  the 
banks  to  discount  them  and  to  aid  the  discount  market  in 
carrying  on  its  legitimate  functions.  To  do  otherwise  would 
be  to  injure  the  Government  and  the  country.  Since,  too, 
the  Stock  Exchange  is  closed,  there  must  be  many  cases 
where  individuals  and  firms  must  be  able  to  borrow  against 
securities  which  they  cannot  realize.  These  cases,  too,  the 
banks  should  treat  with  as  much  liberality  as  possible. 
The  general  moratorium  has  lately  been  extended  for 
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another  month.  The  question  of  its  continued  extension 
is  a  difficult  one.  A  limited  moratorium  there  must  be  and 
it  must  continue  for  a  long  time,  in  order  to  cover  bills  of 
exchange  and  Stock  Exchange  loans  at  any  rate.  But  a 
general  moratorium  is  undoubtedly  hampering  to  trade  and 
probably  particularly  so  to  the  small  man.  It  is  possible  that, 
if  its  sphere  were  limited,  some  relief  might  be  found  by  the 
creation  of  a  Government  lending  department,  after  the 
German  manner,  whereby  loans  have  been  made  on  all  sorts 
of  securities,  whether  personal  or  otherwise,  in  the  form  of 
special  paper,  which  has  the  same  status  as  bank-notes. 
This  again  would  be  simply  another  means  of  using  the 
Government's  credit  to  liquidate  wrealth  now  locked  up. 

The  question  whether  the  Stock  Exchange  should  or  can 
be  reopened  is  still  more  difficult.  It  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  at  such  a  time  as  this  there  can  yet  be  buyers  of  stocks. 
If  there  are  no  buyers  and  only  sellers — and  sellers  from 
other  countries  as  well — prices  would  continue  to  fall  with 
disastrous  results.  The  position  of  the  banks  with  regard 
to  their  Stock  Exchange  loans  would  become  still  more 
difficult,  and  there  would  undoubtedly  be  many  failures  on 
the  Stock  Exchange.  Indeed,  the  process  described  earlier 
in  this  article  would  merely  be  resumed.  Moreover,  none  of 
those  brokers,  who  have  dealings  abroad,  would  be  able  to 
collect  their  differences  from  their  foreign  clients  or  obtain 
any  remittances  from  abroad.  Any  real  opening  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  therefore  seems  out  of  the  question  for  the  time 
being. 

There  have  indeed  been  various  schemes  by  which  the 
Government's  aid  is  to  be  invoked  here  also,  but  unfortu- 
nately Stock  Exchange  securities  as  a  whole  are  of  a  different 
character  from  bills  of  exchange  and  it  would  be  a  very 
different  matter  to  guarantee  all  Stock  Exchange  loans. 

In  any  case  it  would  seem  but  common  prudence  to  wait 

for  the  first  decisive  results  of  the  war,  both  by  sea  and 

land.  If  the  Stock  Exchange  were  open,  and  a  really  serious 

reverse  were  to  be  experienced,  the  results  can  be  left  to  the 
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imagination.  Later,  it  may  be  possible  to  begin  dealing  in 
certain  leading  stocks  for  cash  and  it  may  in  any  case  be 
necessary  to  open  the  Stock  Exchange  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  dealing  in  the  new  war  loans. 

Meanwhile  it  remains  for  the  public  and  the  financial 
world  as  well  to  remain  calm,  to  carry  on  their  businesses  as 
actively  as  circumstances  permit,  and  above  all  to  refrain 
from  any  steps  likely  to  lead  to  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
panic.  The  situation  is  not  normal.  It  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  be.  The  Bank  of  England,  backed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, has  enormously  increased  its  liabilities  and  therefore 
increased  the  power  of  the  other  banks  and  the  public  to 
draw  on  its  gold  reserves.  But,  so  long  as  every  one  is  satisfied 
as  to  the  soundness  of  the  British  Government's  credit, 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  reserve  being  unduly 
depleted.  Gold  is  not  wanted  as  currency.  There  are  plenty 
of  bank-notes  and  Treasury  notes  for  that  purpose.  It  could 
only  be  wanted  for  hoarding,  and  any  such  action  should  be 
regarded  as  criminally  unpatriotic.  So  long  as  the  risk  of 
capture  at  sea  is  not  negligible,  the  rates  of  insurance  are 
likely  to  be  prohibitive  for  the  export  of  gold.  If  all  risk 
vanishes,  then  gold  is  just  as  likely  to  be  imported  as 
exported,  since  the  power  of  attraction  exerted  by  a  high 
Bank  rate  would  then  tend  to  recover  some  of  its  normal 
strength. 

What  the  ultimate  consequences  of  the  war  will  be  it  is 
difficult  for  the  imagination  to  grasp.  Much  depends  on  its 
duration.  Yet  even  now  it  has,  through  its  universal  effects 
on  trade  and  industry,  touched  the  lives  of  every  inhabitant 
of  every  civilized  country.  There  is  no  banker,  no  merchant, 
no  trader,  no  shopkeeper  in  the  civilized  world  whose  busi- 
ness has  not  been  affected.  There  are  few  civilized  countries, 
in  which  a  moratorium,  or  something  equivalent  to  it,  is 
not  now  in  force.  In  the  continental  countries  of  Europe 
actually  at  war  industry  is,  to  a  large  extent,  at  a  standstill. 
The  results  on  these  great  industrial  nations  cannot  but  be 
tremendous.  Germany's  oversea  trade  amounts  now  to 
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.£1,029,000,000  per  annum,  France's  to  £615,000,000, 
Belgium's  to  £326,000,000,  Russia's  to  £275,000,000, 
Austria-Hungary's  to  £256,000,000,  and  the  internal  trade 
of  every  country  is  greater  than  its  external. 

If  we  estimate  roughly  that  14,000,000  men  are  under 
arms,  that  one  man  can  produce  £100  of  wealth  in  a  year, 
we  have  at  once  a  direct  loss  of  £1,400,000,000,  apart 
altogether  from  any  indirect  loss  due  to  the  dislocation  of 
trade  and  finance  and  the  enormous  number  of  men  thrown 
out  of  work  indirectly  by  the  war. 

Let  no  country  suppose  that  it  is  going  to  escape  the 
effects  of  this  great  cataclysm.  The  United  States,  it  is 
true,  may  capture  a  great  deal  of  trade  formerly  done  by 
continental  Europe.  England  may  do  the  same,  and,  to  the 
extent  that  she  can  do  so,  it  will  undoubtedly  reduce  the 
evil  consequences  upon  her  of  the  war.  But  no  country 
grows  rich  on  the  poverty  of  other  nations.  It  is  possible 
that  after  the  war  there  will  be  a  short  period  of  great 
activity  in  making  good  the  actual  necessities  of  industry 
and  of  civilized  life.  But  the  purchasing  power  of  the  world 
will  have  been  very  sensibly  diminished,  and  it  cannot  be 
long  before  the  enormous  loss  of  capital  will  make  itself 
felt.  There  is  then  likely  to  be  a  prolonged  period  of  very 
great  depression. 

There  is  only  one  way  by  which  the  wealth  of  the  world 
will  be  quickly  replaced  after  the  war  and  that  is  by  work. 
It  will  be  absolutely  necessary  that  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  individual  should  increase  very  much  compared  to 
his  capacity  during  the  last  ten  years,  during  which  it  has 
undoubtedly  been  on  the  decline.  The  country  whose 
workers  show  the  greatest  capacity  for  productiveness  will 
be  the  country  which  will  most  rapidly  recuperate. 

Even  now  all  countries,  especially  new  countries,  will 
have  to  change  their  mode  of  living.  Take  Canada  as  an 
example.  Canada's  annual  balance  of  trade  is  probably  about 
£60,000,000  against  her:  £30,000,000  being  the  excess  of  her 
trade  imports  over  her  trade  exports  and  the  remaining 
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£30,000,000  representing  her  annual  payment  on  money 
borrowed.  She  has  balanced  her  account  hitherto  by 
borrowing  very  large  sums  of  money.  Now  she  will  be  un- 
able to  do  that  any  longer.  Nor  will  she  at  present,  at  any  rate, 
obtain  the  immigrants  on  which  she  is  counting  to  enable  her 
to  pay  her  interest.  She  cannot  redeem  the  balance  due  by 
the  export  of  gold.  The  burden  would  be  too  great  in  any 
case,  and  moreover  she  has  suspended  specie  payments.  A 
part  of  the  balance  due  may  be  covered  by  the  higher  value 
of  her  exports,  such  as  wheat.  The  remainder  she  can  only 
meet  either  by  increasing  her  exports  or  by  reducing  her 
imports.  The  latter  she  has  already  begun  to  do.  Obviously 
therefore  Canada  and  other  new  countries  in  the  same 
position  must  re-adjust  themselves  to  the  new  conditions. 
Until  the  effects  of  the  war  have  passed  and  capital  is  again 
abundant,  their  progress  cannot  but  be  slower  than  of  late 
years. 

In  THE  ROUND  TABLE  two  years  ago  it  was  urged  that 
any  nation  which  thinks  that  by  determining  to  take  no 
part  in  war  it  will  be  unaffected  by  its  consequences  was 
living  in  a  fool's  paradise,  that  the  certainty  of  enormous 
material  losses  would  never  stop  war,  and  that  when  the 
issues  involved  were  vital  to  Great  Britain,  the  cost  would 
weigh  light  in  the  balance;  it  was  pointed  out  further  that 
London's  central  position  in  the  financial  world  and  the 
wonderful  delicacy  of  her  credit  machinery  laid  it  open  in  a 
great  crisis  to  a  sudden  and  intense  strain,  which  might  be 
relieved  by  financial  measures  and  would  certainly  be  relaxed 
by  the  success  of  our  arms,  but  would  be  rendered  almost  cer- 
tainly unbearable  by  our  defeat  at  sea.  The  moral  was  drawn 
that  the  best  protector  of  London's  financial  stability,  and 
with  it  the  financial  stability  of  every  part  of  the  British 
Empire,  was  the  British  fleet.  Argument  is  no  longer  needed 
to  prove  what  is  now  self-evident. 
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DIARY  OF  EVENTS 

July  28.  For  some  days  previous  to  this  date  there  had  been  a 
heavy  fall  of  securities  on  all  Stock  Exchanges  and  Bourses.  The 
London  and  Berlin  Stock  Exchanges  are  demoralized.  The  Paris  Stock 
Exchange  is  practically  closed  except  for  cash  dealings.  Brussels, 
Montreal  and  Toronto  Stock  Exchanges  closed.  Heavy  liquidation  of 
American  securities  from  Europe  in  New  York.  All  Foreign  Exchanges 
demoralized.  Rates  only  nominal.  Great  difficulty  in  making  any  re- 
mittances from  one  country  to  another.  New  York  Exchange  rate  on 
London  rapidly  rising  due  to  heavy  sales  of  securities  from  Europe. 
Commercial  markets  disorganized.  Discount  market  in  London  dis- 
organized. Heavy  applications  for  loans  and  discounts  to  the  Bank  of 
England. 

July  29.  No  dealings  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange  in  morning. 
Seven  firms  default.  St  Petersburg  Stock  Exchange  closed.  Berlin 
Stock  Exchange,  dealings  only  for  cash.  French  Rente  Settlement 
postponed.  Continental  Banks  withdrawing  foreign  balances  in 
London.  Foreign  Exchanges  further  demoralized.  New  York  Exchange 
unprecedentedly  high,  far  above  gold  point.  French  Exchange  unpre- 
cedentedly  low,  far  below  gold  point.  Heavy  gold  shipments  from  New 
York  to  Europe.  Over  £1,000,000  of  gold  goes  to  Continent  from 
London.  Berlin  Exchange  very  high.  Bank  of  France  ceases  to  pay 
out  gold.  2O-franc  and  5-franc  notes  issued. 

July  30.  Bank  of  England  rate  increased  from  3  per  cent  to  4  per 
cent.  Bank  of  France  rate  from  3i  per  cent  to  ^  per  cent.  National 
Bank  of  Belgium  from  4  per  cent  to  5  per  cent.  Bank  of  Sweden  from 
4£  per  cent  to  53-  per  cent.  London  Stock  Exchange  practically 
ceases  working.  Paris  Bourse  settlement  postponed  and  necessity  of 
moratorium  recognized.  Vienna  Stock  Exchange  closed.  Very  heavy 
selling  orders  from  Continent  on  London.  Great  fall  in  prices. 
Large  withdrawals  of  money  for  Continent.  All  foreign  exchanges 
nominal.  All  machinery  for  transmitting  money  from  one  country  to 
another  stopped.  Gold  at  premium  in  Paris.  Collapse  on  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  All  produce  markets  demoralized.  Bank  of  England 
return  shows  increase  in  loans  and  discounts  of  about  £14,000,000 
and  the  proportion  of  the  reserve  to  liabilities  falls  12  per  cent. 
Further  heavy  discounting  at  the  Bank.  Discount  market  paralysed. 

July  31.  London  Stock  Exchange  closed.  Bank  of  England  rate 
raised  from  4  per  cent  to  8  per  cent.  Enormous  demand  for  discounts 
and  loans  at  8  per  cent  to  10-$-  per  cent.  Large  demand  for  gold  at  the 
Bank  of  England  and  the  Joint  Stock  Banks.  Currency  becomes  scarce. 
All  financial  machinery  at  a  standstill.  No  foreign  remittances 
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possible.  Practically  all  European  Bourses  closed.  Reichsbank  rate 
raised  from  4  per  cent  to  5  per  cent.  Bank  of  Denmark  from  5  per 
cent  to  6  per  cent.  Austro-Hungarian  Bank  from  5  per  cent  to  6  per 
cent.  New  York  Stock  Exchange  closed. 

August  1.  Bank  of  England  rate  raised  from  8  per  cent  to  10  per 
cent.  Bank  of  France  Rate  from  43-  per  cent  to  6  per  cent;  German 
Reichsbank  from  5  per  cent  to  6  per  cent.  Netherlands  Bank  from 
43-  per  cent  to  6  per  cent.  Belgian  and  Danish  rates  from  6  per  cent 
to  7  per  cent.  Enormous  business  in  loans  at  the  Bank  of  England. 
Moratorium  declared  in  France.  Complete  and  world-wide  disloca- 
tion of  credit.  Large  amount  of  gold  withdrawn  from  Bank  of  England. 
Frankfurt  and  Johannesburg  Stock  Exchanges  closed.  Melbourne 
Stock  Exchange  closed  except  for  cash  dealings.  For  week  ending 
August  i  New  York  ships  over  £5,000,000  gold  to  London  and 
£2,000,000  to  Paris. 

August  2.  Issue  of  Proclamation  declaring  moratorium  in  Bills  of 
Exchange. 

August  3.  Bank  Holiday.  Bill  for  general  moratorium  passes 
Parliament.  Bank  Holiday  extended  for  three  further  days. 

August  7.  City  resumes  business.  Issue  of  £i  Treasury  notes. 
Issue  of  i os.  notes  being  prepared.  Proclamation  of  general  mora- 
torium. Large  assistance  on  this  and  the  following  days  given  to  the 
discount  market  by  the  Bank  of  England.  Bank  of  England  return 
shows  a  fall  of  the  reserve  in  proportion  to  liabilities  from  40  per  cent 
to  14*6  per  cent. 

August  12.  Government  guarantees  the  Bank  of  England  against 
any  loss  it  may  incur  in  discounting  all  bills  accepted  before  August  4. 

August  13.  Bank  of  England  return  shows  an  increase  in  private 
deposits  of  nearly  £30,000,000,  and  more  than  £40,000,000  over  the 
return  three  weeks  before.  The  proportion  of  the  reserve  to  liabilities 
rises  to  17  per  cent. 

By  this  time  a  more  or  less  extended  moratorium  was  in  force  in 
the  following  countries  among  others :  France,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Bulgaria,  Argentine,  Brazil,  Russia,  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Italy,  Sweden.  In 
Brazil  and  the  Argentine  all  banks  were  closed  for  a  long  period.  In 
Canada,  power  to  declare  a  moratorium  has  been  taken  by  the 
Government.  In  all  the  great  European  countries,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  England,  and  in  others  such  as  Canada,  specie  payments 
were  suspended.  In  every  country  in  the  world  with  a  developed 
banking  system,  a  crisis  of  greater  or  less  severity  occurred  and 
stringent  measures  of  one  kind  or  another  had  to  be  taken  to  deal 
with  it. 
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I.  THE  NATIONALIST  VOLUNTEERS 

IT  would  seem  that  Fate  was  bent  on  giving  the  British 
people  a  lesson.  It  is  only  by  the  narrowest  margin  that 
we  are  not  now  engaged  in  a  civil  as  well  as  a  foreign  war. 
The  Irish  crisis  grew  with  great  rapidity  during  June  and 
July.  On  March  9,  when  Mr  Asquith  introduced  his  pro- 
posals for  allowing  Ulster  counties  to  vote  themselves  out 
of  Home  Rule  for  a  period  of  six  years,  a  basis  of  a  com- 
promise was  in  sight,  for  Sir  Edward  Carson  had  declared 
himself  ready  to  submit  the  offer  of  the  Government  to 
Ulster  "  if  you  take  your  time  limit  away."  At  the  end  of 
July  a  conference  of  the  leaders  of  the  chief  political  parties, 
summoned  by  the  King,  to  endeavour  at  the  last  minute 
to  find  a  solution  by  consent,  broke  up  almost  at  once, 
finding  their  views  hopelessly  irreconcilable,  though  the 
time  limit  had  been  tacitly  abandoned. 

The  last  number  of  THE  ROUND  TABLE  recorded  the 
introduction  of  Mr  Asquith's  offer  to  Ulster  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  "  Fanny  "  gun-running  coup,  the  so- 
called  Army  plot  and  the  debates  thereon,  the  final  passage 
of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  announcement  that  the  Government  intended  to 
introduce  an  Amending  Bill  into  the  House  of  Lords 
embodying  their  offer  of  March  9,  unless  an  agreement 
had  been  arrived  at  in  the  meantime. 

Before  the  Amending  Bill  could  be  introduced,  however, 
the  situation  had  been  transformed  by  the  rise  of  the 
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Nationalist  Volunteers.  The  movement  to  create  a  body  of 
volunteers  in  Nationalist  Ireland  as  a  make-weight  to  the 
Ulster  Volunteers  had  been  in  progress  for  some  time.  It 
was  started  by  a  number  of  spirited  men,  most  of  them  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  pledge-bound  Nationalist  party  and 
its  methods,  with  no  very  definite  object  in  view.  They 
were  Home  Rulers  who  recognized  how  formidable  an 
obstacle  to  the  passage  of  any  Home  Rule  Bill  the  resolute 
organization  of  themselves  by  the  Ulster  Unionists  had 
become,  and  who  believed  that  the  Irish  of  the  South  and 
West  should  show  their  desire  for  self-government  in  a 
manner  not  less  resolute  and  self-sacrificing,  rather  than 
trust  passively  to  party  manoeuvring  in  Parliament.  They 
were  not  animated  by  any  feeling  against  Ulster.  It  would 
rather  seem  that  they  had  great  sympathy  with  the  deter- 
mination of  their  northern  fellow-countrymen  in  the  last 
resort  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  A  prominent 
official  in  the  organization  declared  that  they  were  "  non- 
political  and  non-sectarian,  and  will  remain  so,"  and  a 
general  order  was  issued  to  every  company  which  ran  as 
follows :  "  Irish  Volunteers  acting  as  such  shall  not  take 
part  in  any  political  movement,  or  participate  in  any  local 
government  or  Parliamentary  election,  or  in  any  demon- 
stration of  a  sectarian  or  political  character."  The  movement 
in  its  first  stages  was  as  much  one  of  national  self-reliance 
outside  the  ranks  of  the  party  machine,  as  for  any  definite 
political  objects. 

At  the  beginning  there  was  a  good  deal  of  antagonism 
between  the  official  Nationalist  party  and  the  organizers  of 
the  National  Volunteers,  who  refused  to  bow  before  the 
will  of  the  politicians.  The  movement  spread,  however,  and 
it  became  evident  to  both  sides  that  it  was  bound  to  have  a 
profound  if  not  decisive  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill.  Nationalist  politicians  began  to  address  and 
encourage  the  Volunteers  with  the  result  that  the  movement 
spread  "like  a  prairie  fire"  and  became  more  nationalist  in 
character.  Finally  in  the  second  week  of  June,  Mr  Redmond 
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issued  a  manifesto  in  which  he  denied  that  there  was 
any  antagonism  between  the  aims  and  policy  of  the  Volun- 
teers and  the  Irish  party,  and  suggested  that  the  then 
existing  governing  body  of  the  Volunteers,  a  self-elected 
provisional  committee  composed  of  twenty-five  members, 
all  resident  in  Dublin,  should  be  strengthened  by  the 
inclusion  of  twenty-five  representative  men  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  nominated  at  the  instance  of  the  Irish 
party  and  in  sympathy  with  its  aims.  Though  there  was- 
much  heartburning  over  Mr  Redmond's  proposal  among  the 
pioneers  it  was  adopted  and  the  Volunteer  movement  and 
the  Irish  party  became  identified,  at  any  rate  in  the  public 
eye. 

On  June  10  the  official  estimate  of  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  was  that  the  Nationalist  Volunteers  numbered 
80,000,  and  the  Ulster  Volunteers  84,000.  There  were  also 
in  Ireland  24,400  regular  troops,  and  10,460  constabulary. 
On  July  3  the  Nationalist  Volunteers'  own  estimate  of  their 
strength  was  as  follows: — 


— 

June  10 

July  3 

Drill  Centres    .... 
Men  Drilling    .... 

630 
114,900 

891 

153,500 

The  Nationalist  Volunteers 

The  following  was  the  field  state  on  July  3 : — 


County 

|  jf 

%  F3 

O     u. 

CJQ 

Total 
Men 
Drilling 

County 

I':..,  \-'            HX-lfi-Util 

w     60 

2.S 

s  3 

uQ 

Total 
Men 
Drilling 

Antrim  (with 

Limerick      ,"• 

66 

7,500 

Belfast)     . 

25 

7,500 

Londonderry 

20 

5,700 

Armagh 

27 

5,400 

Longford    '-£  ] 

6 

1,200 

Car  low 

12 

2,400 

Louth         V^ 

36 

5,200 

Cavan 

23 

3,800 

Mayo           i-:: 

26 

5,900 

Clare  . 

24 

3,200 

Monaghan  . 

35 

4,400 

Cork   . 

29 

5,700 

Meath       '  >-. 

24 

2,800 

Donegal 

56 

11,000   1  Queen's  Co. 

18 

2,700 

Down  . 

35 

6,000      Roscommon 

J9 

3>5oo 

Dublin  Co.  . 

21 

5,800  |  Sligo  . 

16 

2,000 

Dublin  City 

13  1      4,800      Tipperary    . 

36 

6,OOO 

Fermanagh  . 

28 

3,000   |  Tyrone 

54 

8,000 

Galway 

57 

8,500 

Water  ford  U... 

12 

3,100 

Kerry 

27 

5,800 

Westmeath  . 

J9 

3,200 

Kildare 

23 

3>9°° 

Wexford 

46 

5,600 

Kilkenny 

15 

2,500 

Wicklow     ,  v 

ii 

2,000 

King's  Co.   . 

13 

2,300 

Leitrim 

J9 

3,100 

Total    ;:j; 

891 

153,500 

No  account  is  taken  here  of  the  Irish  National  Volun- 
teers who  were  drilling  in  London,  Liverpool,  Sheffield, 
Glasgow,  and  other  places  in  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  in 
places  overseas.  Drilling  began  in  earnest  about  Feb- 
ruary I,  1914. 

These  figures  greatly  exaggerated  the  effective  fighting 
strength  of  the  Nationalist  Volunteers.  As  compared  with 
the  Ulster  Volunteers,  who,  at  the  end  of  July,  were  said 
to  number  110,000,  they  were  badly  armed,  and  in  most 
cases  not  armed  at  all,  poorly  officered,  and  comparatively 
undisciplined.  They  had  only  just  begun  to  drill  and  at  that 
time  could  scarcely  be  called  in  any  sense  an  organized  force. 
The  Ulster  Volunteers  on  the  other  hand  were  a  regular 
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army  fully  armed,  well  led  and  well  supplied,  and  capable 
of  making  a  good  show  in  battle  against  a  regular  force. 

The  appearance  of  the  Nationalist  Volunteers,  however, 
and  their  identification  with  the  Irish  party,  produced  a 
change  in  the  situation  precisely  analogous  to  that  created 
by  the  rise  of  the  Ulster  Volunteers.  In  the  early  days  the 
Home  Rule  controversy  was  a  Parliamentary  question. 
The  Liberals  and  Nationalists  were  in  a  majority  and  were 
in  a  position  under  the  Parliament  Act  to  pass  into  law  any 
measure  of  Home  Rule  which  could  survive  Parliamentary 
criticism  and  which  did  not  rouse  a  public  opinion  violently 
against  it.  The  opposition  of  Ulster  was  regarded  as  being 
largely  party  faction  and  was  dismissed  accordingly.  It  was 
not  until  the  Volunteers  had  proved  by  their  numbers,  their 
organization  and  their  discipline,  how  formidable  they  were 
that  the  Government  and  the  Liberal  party  in  Parliament 
realized  that  Home  Rule  was  no  longer  a  purely  Parliament- 
ary question,  and  that  the  Government  tacitly  admitted 
that  they  could  not  coerce  Ulster  into  accepting  Home 
Rule  against  her  will.  The  Ulster  Volunteers  did  what  the 
Unionist  opposition  in  Parliament  had  failed  to  do,  they 
forced  the  Government  to  recognize  that  in  any  settlement 
of  the  Irish  problem  the  opinions  of  the  minority  must  be 
respected. 

So  with  the  Nationalist  Volunteers.  They  dispelled  the 
Unionist  illusion  that  there  was  no  demand  for  Home  Rule 
as  effectually  as  the  Ulster  Volunteers  dispelled  the  Liberal 
illusion  that  there  was  no  opposition  to  it.  They  strengthened 
enormously  the  hands  of  the  Nationalist  members  in  Parlia- 
ment, made  it  increasingly  difficult  for  the  Government  to 
grasp  the  nettle  and  impose  a  settlement,  and  finally  de- 
stroyed the  possibility  of  the  success  of  the  old-fashioned 
Unionist  plan  of  maintaining  the  administrative  and  legis- 
lative union  in  its  essentials  intact.  In  fact,  the  rise  of  the 
Irish  Nationalist  Volunteers  completed  the  process  begun 
by  the  Ulster  Volunteers.  The  centre  of  gravity  in  the  Irish 
crisis  was  shifted  from  Westminster  to  Ireland.  This  was  not 
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immediately  grasped,  but  its  influence  is  apparent  in  the 
discussion  of  the  Amending  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords. 


II.  THE  AMENDING  BILL  AND  THE  KING'S  CONFERENCE 

THAT  Bill,  representing  exactly  Mr  Asquith's  offer  of 
March  9,  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  by 
Lord  Crewe  on  June  23.  In  his  opening  speech  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  Government  disliked  "  the  exclusion  plan. 
We  have  always  preferred  the  opposite  solution  of  conferring 
practical  autonomy  and  independence  on  Ulster  as  part  of 
Ireland,"  a  solution,  however,  which  "  the  profundity  of  the 
religious  difference  "  between  North  and  South  seemed  to 
make  "  impossible."  Lord  Crewe  continued:  "  This  special 
and  peculiar  temper  which  exists  in  the  North  of  Ireland, 
added,  no  doubt,  to  a  temper  of  a  different  kind  and  fears 
of  another  kind  founded  on  the  contempt  which  some  busi- 
ness men  in  the  North  of  Ireland  entertain  for  the  capacity 
and  character  of  their  fellow  Irishmen  in  the  South,  seems 
to  make  it  imperative  to  propose  some  form  of  exclusion 
for  part  of  Ireland,  for  those  most  affected  by  these 
fears,  from  the  operation  of  the  Government  of  Ireland 
Bill."  It  would  have  been  more  correct  if  he  had  added 
that  it  was  the  Ulster  Volunteer  forces  produced  by 
this  "  temper,"  rather  than  the  temper  itself,  which 
had  forced  the  Government  to  the  policy  of  exclusion.  Lord 
Crewe  was  careful  to  explain  that  the  Amending  Bill  was 
not  the  last  word  which  the  Government  had  to  say.  "  I 
fully  anticipate  that  amendments  will  be  moved  to  this 
measure,  both  numerous  and,  in  some  cases,  far-reaching. 
I  can  assure  your  Lordships  that  any  amendments  that  are 
moved  from  the  benches  opposite  will  receive  the  most 
careful  and  respectful  consideration  from  us  with  a  view 
to  their  further  discussion  in  another  place."  Lord  Lans- 
downe  in  reply  was  equally  opposed  to  the  policy  of 
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exclusion.  "  I  believe  that  any  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  final 
settlement  of  the  Irish  question  by  means  of  the  separate 
treatment  of  a  part  of  that  county  is  predestined  to  failure." 
He  preferred  the  maintenance  of  the  legislative  unity  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  he,  too,  recognized  that  the 
situation  had  drifted  beyond  the  control  of  Parliament. 
"  The  real  test,"  he  said,  "  of  any  measure  which  is  put  for- 
ward for  amending  the  Government  of  Ireland  Bill  is  not 
whether  it  will  satisfy  us  who  sit  on  these  benches,  but 
whether  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  averting 
Civil  War."  In  other  words,  if  the  Ulster  Volunteers  had 
compelled  the  Government  to  abandon  Home  Rule  for 
Protestant  Ulster,  the  Nationalist  Volunteers  had  com- 
pelled the  Unionists  to  acquiesce  in  it  for  Catholic  Ireland. 
The  Unionist  leaders  decided  to  move  no  official  amend- 
ments to  the  Home  Rule  Bill  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  South. 
They  confined  their  action  to  amendments  which  would 
avert  the  danger  of  Civil  War  by  meeting  the  Ulster  oppo- 
sition. Accordingly  these  amendments  wrere  only  designed 
to  make  the  Amending  Bill  "  real  "  and  "  adequate  "  for  its 
professed  purpose  of  exclusion. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  discussion  in  detail.  The 
discussion  really  centred  on  the  question  of  the  area  to  be 
excluded.  Lord  Lansdowne  pointed  out  that  the  Govern- 
ment proposal — which  meant  the  exclusion  of  the  four 
counties  of  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh  and  Londonderry — had 
been  emphatically  rejected  by  Ulster  itself.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  justify  the  exclusion  of  the  whole  province  on  two 
grounds :  "  In  the  first  place,  it  is  of  no  use  for  us  to  put 
forward  any  proposal  unless  it  is  one  which  the  Unionists  of 
Ulster  will  accept.  The  whole  object  of  this  Bill  is  to  save 
the  country  from  what  we  believe  to  be  the  imminent  peril 
of  civil  strife  and  that  we  can  only  do  by  offering  the  Union- 
ists of  Ulster  some  exclusion  arrangement  adequate  to 
meet  their  views.  .  .  .  The  other  criterion  is  this,  that  our 
arrangement  should  be  one  which  will  present  as  few  admini- 
strative difficulties  as  may  be  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
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eluded  area."  Further,  in  reply  to  the  criticism  that  it  was 
just  as  unfair  to  include  in  Ulster  the  counties  of  Cavan, 
Donegal  and  Monaghan,  where  75  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion were  Catholics,  as  to  bring  Ulster  itself  under  a  Dublin 
Parliament,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  excluded  area  was 
not  to  be  created  into  another  self-governing  unit,  but  to  be 
continued  as  at  present  as  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
under  the  rule  of  the  Parliament  at  Westminster. 

In  reply,  Lord  Crewe  once  more  reverted  to  the  essential 
facts  of  the  situation,  the  Opposition  had  said  "  that  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  consider  what  the  Unionists  of  Ulster  will 
accept.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  if  you  are  to  have  an  agree- 
ment some  acceptance  of,  or  at  any  rate  acquiescence  in, 
the  arrangement  by  Ulster  Unionists  is  necessary.  But  we 
are  bound  also  to  ask,  What — again  if  you  are  to  have  an  agree- 
ment— what  will  the  Irish  Nationalists  accept?  Suppose, 
for  instance,  some  arrangement  such  as  the  noble  Marquis 
inserts  in  the  Bill  were  definitely  not  accepted  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  Ulster  and  by  their  friends  in  the 
other  part  of  Ireland.  What  steps  are  you  going  to  take  then? 
Would  it  be  right  to  coerce  the  Catholics  of  Ulster  into  the 
acceptance  of  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  against  their  will 
and  by  force?  " 

Thus  the  whole  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  over- 
shadowed by  the  fundamental  question  what  would  be 
accepted  by  the  two  rival  parties  in  Ireland.  Meanwhile  the 
Irish  were  steadily  taking  control  of  the  situation.  The 
Nationalist  Volunteers  continued  to  drill,  appeals  were 
made  to  American  sympathizers  for  help  in  money  and  arms, 
and  rifles  and  ammunition  steadily,  if  slowly,  accumulated 
in  their  hands.  The  Ulstermen  put  the  crown  upon  their 
preparations  by  authorizing  the  provisional  committee  to 
establish  a  provisional  government  for  the  "  Ulster  area  " 
whenever  they  thought  it  necessary.  A  statement  was 
issued  reaffirming  that  "  Ulster  cannot  rightfully  be  forced 
into  subjection  to  an  Irish  Nationalist  Government,  and 
that  Ulstermen  will  face  any  extremity  rather  than  submit  to 
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such  a  government,"  and  stating  that  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment had  been  authorized  to  take  any  action  it  thought 
necessary  to  carry  out  for  themselves  the  power  exercised 
hitherto  by  the  Imperial  Government.  It  further  added  that 
it  would  hold  "  the  Ulster  area  "  in  trust  for  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  and  with  the  intent  that  the 
Ulster  area  shall  continue  an  integral  portion  thereof.  On 
July  12  Sir  Edward  Carson  at  a  great  meeting  at  Drumbeg 
stated  the  position  with  unmistakable  clearness.  "  Give  us  a 
clean  cut,"  he  said,  "  or  come  and  fight  us." 

It  was  evident  that  the  final  crisis  was  at  hand.  The  Ulster 
executive  had  been  empowered  to  act,  and  directly  it  estab- 
lished a  provisional  government  and  attempted  to  assert 
its  authority  over  the  Nationalists  in  the  province,  bloodshed 
was  almost  certain  to  ensue.  In  these  circumstances  the 
King  summoned  a  conference  of  the  leaders  to  attempt  an 
eleventh-hour  settlement.  Its  members  were  Mr  Asquith 
and  Mr  Lloyd  George,  Mr  Bonar  Law  and  Lord  Lansdowne, 
Sir  Edward  Carson  and  Captain  Craig,  and  Mr  Redmond 
and  Mr  Dillon.  The  decisive  influence  of  the  Irish  parties 
was  shown  by  the  fact  that  four  out  of  the  eight  members 
were  leaders  of  the  Irish  parties.  In  opening  the  conference 
the  King  used  the  following  solemn  words: 

It  is  with  feelings  of  satisfaction  and  hopefulness  that  I  receive 
you  here  to-day,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
responded  to  my  summons.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  congratulation  that 
the  Speaker  has  consented  to  preside  over  your  meetings. 

My  intervention  at  this  moment  may  be  regarded  as  a  new 
departure.  But  the  exceptional  circumstances  under  which  you  are 
brought  together  justify  my  action. 

For  months  we  have  watched  with  deep  misgivings  the  course 
of  events  in  Ireland.  The  trend  has  been  surely  and  steadily  towards 
an  appeal  to  force,  and  to-day  the  cry  of  Civil  War  is  on  the  lips  of 
the  most  responsible  and  sober-minded  of  my  people. 

We  have  in  the  past  endeavoured  to  act  as  a  civilizing  example 
to  -the  world,  and  to  me  it  is  unthinkable,  as  it  must  be  to  you,  that 
we  should  be  brought  to  the  brink  of  fratricidal  strife  upon  issues 
apparently  so  capable  of  adjustment  as  those  you  are  now  asked  to 
consider,  if  handled  in  a  spirit  of  generous  compromise. 
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My  apprehension  in  contemplating  such  a  dire  calamity  is  in- 
tensified by  my  feelings  of  attachment  to  Ireland,  and  of  sympathy 
with  her  people,  who  have  always  welcomed  me  with  warm-hearted 
affection. 

Gentlemen,  you  represent  in  one  form  or  another  the  vast 
majority  of  my  subjects  at  home.  You  also  have  a  deep  interest  in 
my  Dominions  over  sea,  who  are  scarcely  less  concerned  in  a  prompt 
and  friendly  settlement  of  this  question. 

I  regard  you,  then,  in  this  matter  as  trustees  for  the  honour  and 
peace  of  all. 

Your  responsibilities  are,  indeed,  great.  The  time  is  short.  You 
will,  I  know,  employ  it  to  the  fullest  advantage,  and  be  patient, 
earnest,  and  conciliatory,  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests 
at  stake. 

I  pray  that  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  may  guide  your  delibera- 
tions so  that  they  may  result  in  the  joy  of  peace  and  honourable 
settlement. 

The  use  of  the  words  "  The  trend  has  been  surely  and 
steadily  towards  an  appeal  to  force,  and  to-day  the  cry  of 
Civil  War  is  on  the  lips  of  the  most  responsible  and  sober- 
minded  of  my  people  "  caused  some  anger  in  the  Radical 
and  Labour  Press,  who  accused  the  King  of  taking  the  Union- 
ist party  view,  and  of  attempting  to  obstruct  the  passage 
of  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  This  was  speedily  checked  by  the 
Prime  Minister's  statement  that  he  had  seen  the  King's 
speech  before  it  was  delivered,  and  that  he  himself  might 
truthfully  be  described  in  those  words.  The  attack  is  only 
important  as  indicating  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Liberal 
party  machine  had,  even  as  late  as  July  20,  failed  to  realize, 
what  the  Government  had  realized,  that  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Ireland  was  really  so  acute  as  to  render  the  outbreak  of 
civil  war  possible  at  any  moment. 

The  conference  failed.  Its  report  was  as  follows:  "The 
conference  summoned  by  His  Majesty  the  King  held  four 
meetings,  on  July  21,  22,  23  and  24  respectively,  and 
the  possibility  of  defining  an  area  for  exclusion  from  the 
operations  of  the  Government  of  Ireland  Bill  was  considered, 
and  the  conference  being  unable  to  agree  either  in  principle 
or  in  detail  upon  such  an  area,  it  brought  its  meetings  to  a 
conclusion." 
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The  failure  of  the  conference  was  the  final  proof  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  had  shifted  from  London  to  Ireland.  It 
failed  on  the  question  of  area  alone  and  on  this  it  was  unable 
to  agree  "  either  in  principle  or  in  detail."  It  is  incredible 
that  had  the  Unionist  and  Liberal  leaders  alone  been  in- 
volved, they  would  have  been  unable  to  compromise  on 
this  matter,  but  they  knew  that  any  settlement  acceptable 
to  them  must  be  acceptable  to  the  Irish  leaders  too,  if  it 
was  to  have  a  chance  of  success.  And  the  Irish  leaders  knew 
that  it  was  no  use  their  entering  into  a  compromise  which 
they  could  not  get  their  followers  in  Ireland  to  accept.  In 
the  last  resort  it  was  the  Ulster  Volunteers  and  the  Irish 
National  Volunteers  with  whom  the  decision  rested.  And 
in  the  opinion  of  their  leaders  at  any  rate  their  views  were 
irreconcilable.  The  Ulstermen  would  not  desert  their  fellow 
covenanters  in  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh.  The  Nationalists 
would  not  give  up  any  county  where  there  was  a  majority 
of  Catholics.  The  danger  was  now  very  great,  for  when 
two  bodies  of  armed  and  drilled  men  cannot  agree,  they 
begin  to  try  to  win  their  way  by  force. 

How  lowering  were  the  clouds  was  proved  by  the  passion- 
ate outbreak  which  followed  the  landing  of  arms  for  the 
National  Volunteers  at  Howth  near  Dublin.  One  thousand 
Volunteers  marched  down  in  open  daylight  to  receive  the 
arms  discharged  from  a  small  yacht.  Police  and  military 
met  them  on  their  way  back  and  attempted  to  seize  the  arms. 
In  the  scuffle  which  ensued  three  volunteers,  two  soldiers 
and  one  policeman  were  wounded,  but  the  volunteers  got 
away  with  all  the  rifles  save  twenty.  As  the  soldiers  returned 
to  barracks  they  were  attacked  by  a  hostile  crowd  which 
stoned  them.  The  last  ranks  goaded  to  madness  turned  and 
fired  without  orders  and  three  of  the  mob  were  killed  and 
many  were  wounded.  The  first  blood  had  been  shed.  It 
seemed  only  a  question  of  days  before  another  outbreak  on  a 
larger  scale  would  occur,  inflaming  passion  on  all  sides, 
and  making  agreement  even  more  difficult. 

Fate,  however,  intervened.  By  July  30  when  the  fateful 
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second  reading  of  the  Amending  Bill  amended  by  the  Lords 
was  to  have  taken  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  every  one 
knew  that  only  a  miracle  could  avert  a  general  European 
war.  In  the  "  unparalleled  "  circumstances  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter proposed  the  indefinite  postponement  of  the  Bill.  "  It 
was,"  he  said,  "  of  vital  importance  in  the  interests  of  the 
whole  world  that  this  country,  which  has  no  interests  of  its 
own  directly  at  stake,  should  present  a  united  front  and  be 
able  to  speak  and  act  with  the  authority  of  an  undivided 
nation."  Mr  Bonar  Law  followed  suit,  and  by  the  time  war 
was  declared  all  parties  were  vieing  to  prove  their  deter- 
mination to  sink  their  own  differences  in  order  that  the 
nation  might  play  its  part  in  the  great  war  with  no  thought 
of  division  or  weakness  in  its  own  ranks. 


III.  AN  UNSOLVED  PROBLEM 

BUT  though  the  Irish  quarrel  has  been  suspended,  it  has 
not  been  settled.  It  is  no  use  disguising  the  fact  that  diffi- 
^cult  times  lie  ahead.  The  "  truce  "  does  not  mean  that  the 
Nationalists  are  willing  to  abandon  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  or 
the  Ulstermen  to  accept  it.  And  the  situation  is  immensely 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  simple  postponement  seems 
impossible,  partly  because  of  the  provisions  of  the  Parlia- 
ment Act,  and  partly  because  some  settlement  is  necessary 
if  the  rival  bodies  of  Volunteers  are  to  be  disbanded  or 
enlisted  for  service  in  the  European  war. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  apportion  praise  or  blame,  or  to 
estimate  who  is  responsible  for  bringing  the  country  to  the 
edge  of  civil  war.  But  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  note  one 
proposal  for  settlement  which  the  events  of  the  last  three 
months  have  brought  within  the  range  of  practical  politics. 
There  has  always  been  a  school  of  opinion,  with  represen- 
tatives in  all  parties,  which  has  urged  that  the  proper  method 
of  settling  the  Irish  difficulty  was  for  the  Irish  leaders  them- 
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selves  to  assemble  at  a  round  table  and  endeavour  by  a  process 
of  mutual  understanding  and  compromise  to  reconcile  their 
own  differences  and  that  then  the  Imperial  Government 
should  embody  any  agreement  they  might  reach  in  a  Bill  for 
self-government  in  Ireland,  duly  safeguarding  Imperial 
interests. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  controversy  the  idea  was  dis- 
tasteful to  the  great  majority  of  English  politicians,  who 
regarded  it  as  derogatory  to  the  authority  of  Parliament, 
which  was  the  proper  body  to  settle  such  things.  The  rise 
of  the  Volunteers  has  destroyed  that  argument.  It  became 
patent  that  Parliament  was  powerless,  and  that  no  Act  could 
be  enforced  which  was  opposed  by  either  body  of  Volunteers. 
In  the  later  stages  the  plan  was  objected  to  by  the  Irish 
leaders,  by  the  Nationalists  who  thought  they  saw  the  way 
to  placing  the  Home  Rule  Act  on  the  Statute  Book  and  would 
entertain  no  proposal  which  would  delay  or  imperil  that 
consummation,  and  by  the  Ulstermen,  who,  having  per- 
fected the  instrument  for  resisting  Home  Rule,  did  not 
want  to  give  any  countenance  to  the  scheme  even  by  dis- 
cussing amendments  in  conference. 

Hence  the  idea  often  advocated,  and  urged  with  great 
force  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  during  the  second  reading 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Amending  Bill  on  July  I, 
was  never  seriously  entertained.  But  the  war  has  changed 
the  conditions.  In  the  lull  of  party  politics  and  under  the 
stress  of  a  great  national  danger  it  may  be  possible  for  rea- 
sonable views  to  prevail  over  extreme  prejudices.  There  are 
many  favourable  omens.  There  is  no  ingrained  bitterness 
between  the  rival  bodies  of  Volunteers.  They  have  been 
known  to  pool  their  funds  to  buy  targets  wherewith  to 
improve  the  accuracy  with  which  they  intend  in  the  last 
resort  to  slaughter  one  another.  And  if  the  Ulstermen  are 
resolute  in  their  determination  to  resist  to  the  death 
the  application  of  the  present  Home  Rule  Bill  to  Ulster, 
they  have  a  curiously  strong  feeling  against  partitioning  their 
country.  As  to  the  Nationalist  view  we  may  perhaps  quote 
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again  from  a  speech  of  Mr  Redmond's  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  spring.  "  If,"  he  said,  "  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Sir  Edward  Carson) 
would  say  to  me,  '  We  both  are  Irishmen ;  we  both  love  our 
country:  we  both  hate — and,  I  am  sure,  this  is  absolutely 
true  of  both  of  us — we  both  hate  all  the  old  sectarian 
animosities,  all  the  old  wrongs,  all  the  old  memories 
which  have  kept  Irishmen  apart,  let  us  come  together 
and  see  what  we  can  do  for  the  welfare  of  our  com- 
mon country,  so  that  we  can  hand  down  to  those 
who  come  after  us  an  Ireland  more  free,  more  peaceful, 
more  tolerant,  an  Ireland  less  cursed  by  racial  and  religious 
differences  ' ;  if  an  appeal  like  that  were  made  to  us,  I  say, 
without  the  smallest  hesitation,  that  there  are  no  lengths 
that  Nationalist  Ireland  would  not  be  willing  to  go  to 
assuage  the  fears,  allay  the  anxieties,  and  remove  the  preju- 
dices of  their  Ulster  fellow  countrymen." 

But  while  the  omens  seem  favourable,  the  actual  process 
of  adjustment  is  not  easy,  for  the  differences  are  deep,  and 
there  are  organizations  on  both  sides  which  continue  to  in- 
terpret compromise  as  concessions  from  their  opponents 
without  concessions  in  return. 
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I.  THE  PROVINCIAL  GENERAL  ELECTIONS 

DURING  June  and  July  general  elections  were  held  in 
Ontario  and  Manitoba.  In  both  Provinces  the  Con- 
servative Governments  were  sustained.  In  Manitoba, 
however,  Sir  Rodmond  Roblin  and  his  colleagues  narrowly 
escaped  defeat,  while  in  Ontario  85  out  of  1 1 1  constituencies 
were  carried  by  the  Whitney  Government.  For  nine  years 
the  Conservative  party  has  held  office  in  Ontario  and  for 
fourteen  years  in  Manitoba.  We  are  singularly  reluctant  to 
change  governments  in  Canada. 

In  the  Western  Province  an  appeal  to  the  people  was 
constitutionally  necessary,  but  in  Ontario  there  could  have 
been  another  session  of  the  Legislature  before  dissolution. 
The  Opposition  declared  that  the  Government  dissolved 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  have  the  strength  which  Sir 
James  Whitney  exercises  in  the  constituencies.  For  months 
the  Prime  Minister  had  been  unable  to  attend  to  any  public 
business.  For  weeks  he  was  dangerously  ill  at  New  York 
and  for  days  his  death  was  hourly  expected.  Brought  home 
to  Toronto  at  grave  risk  but  at  his  own  earnest  persuasion 

*  The  contributions  from  the  Dominions — all  of  which  were  posted  before 
the  outbreak  of  war — have  necessarily  been  curtailed  in  order  that  as  much 
space  as  possible  might  be  available  for  that  all-important  topic.  The 
sections  retained  in  the  Canadian,  Australian  and  South  African  articles 
cover  the  more  important  political  events  in  those  three  Dominions  during 
the  past  quarter.  The  New  Zealand  article,  which  was  devoted  in  its 
entirety  to  a  review  of  the  land  question,  has  been  held  over  for  a  future 
number.  The  December  number  of  THE  ROUND  TABLE  will  contain  the  usual 
full  records  from  all  the  Dominions. 
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he  lay  for  weeks  in  the  General  Hospital.  He  has,  however, 
recovered  such  a  measure  of  strength  and  vigour  that  there 
is  now  no  reason  to  think  his  public  career  has  ended.  It  was 
not  thought  that  he  would  appear  in  the  contest,  but  a  week 
before  polling  he  addressed  a  great  public  meeting  in 
Toronto  without  sign  of  physical  weakness.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  he  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  Province  in  a 
remarkable  degree  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the 
Conservative  party  should  have  desired  to  go  to  the  country 
under  his  leadership. 

The  election  in  Ontario  turned  chiefly  on  regulation  of 
the  liquor  traffic.  Mr  N.  W.  Rowell,  K.C.,  the  Liberal 
leader,  had  declared  for  total  abolition  of  the  sale  of  liquor 
in  bars  and  clubs.  He  would,  however,  permit  sale  in  shops 
in  such  quantities  as  might  be  determined.  But  there  could 
be  no  "  treating  "  nor  would  any  drinking  be  permitted  in 
shop  premises  under  licence. 

The  Opposition  also  demanded  local  option  in  taxation. 
This  meant  to  give  municipalities  the  right  to  increase  taxes 
on  land  values.  The  party  did  not  go  the  whole  length  of 
single  tax  but  there  was  a  strong  flavour  of  Henry  George 
in  the  arguments  which  were  advanced  in  favour  of  reform 
in  the  system  of  taxation.  Some  sympathy  for  woman 
suffrage  was  also  manifested.  In  the  legislature  the  Opposi- 
tion had  voted  solidly  to  give  the  municipal  franchise  to 
women  who  own  property,  whether  married  or  single.  And 
there  was  a  disposition  to  go  further  towards  equal  suffrage* 
Bi-lingual  teaching  in  the  public  schools  was  also  a  factor  in 
the  contest.  The  Government  requires  that  in  all  schools 
English  shall  be  the  language  of  communication,  that 
above  the  first  form  French  shall  be  used  only  within  the 
narrowest  limits.  This  regulation  is  so  bitterly  opposed  in 
the  French  school  sections  that  Government  grants  have 
been  withheld  from  schools  in  which  there  has  been  flagrant 
defiance  of  the  department  of  education.  The  quarrel  is 
racial,  not  religious.  The  Irish  Roman  Catholics  who  suffer 
in  separate  schools  where  the  French  predominate,  are  as 
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determined  as  extreme  Protestants  that  the  schools  shall  be 
English.  The  Liberal  Leader  handled  the  issue  judiciously, 
but  perhaps  not  so  much  through  an  alliance  with  Mr  Rowell 
as  through  dissatisfaction  with  the  department  of  education 
the  bulk  of  the  French  vote  was  cast  against  the  Govern- 
ment. There  were  minor  charges  against  Ministers  but  no 
serious  scandals  had  been  revealed  nor  any  grave  inefficiency 
in  administration  established.  The  election  was  determined 
chiefly  by  the  attitude  of  the  people  towards  prohibition 
and  by  the  action  of  the  French  voters. 

In  Manitoba  as  in  Ontario  education  and  control  of  the 
liquor  traffic  were  the  chief  issues  in  the  Provincial  contest. 
It  is  held  by  the  Liberal  party  that  there  is  increasing 
illiteracy  in  the  province,  that  many  of  the  children  of 
"  foreign  "  parents  attend  school  irregularly  or  not  at  all, 
and  that  a  law  compelling  attendance  should  be  enacted. 
The  demand  of  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press,  the  chief  Liberal 
journal  of  Western  Canada,  was  "  a  school  for  every  child 
and  every  child  at  school."  The  Liberal  educational  policy 
could  not  have  been  more  clearly  or  more  definitely  ex- 
pressed. But  some  of  the  "  foreign  "  elements  are  opposed 
to  a  compulsory  regulation  and  this  is  also  the  position  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics.  While  there  is  ground  for 
thinking  that  educational  conditions  in  Manitoba  have  not 
been  satisfactory  it  has  also  to  be  admitted  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  shown  an  increasing  disposition  to  deal  vigorously 
with  the  whole  problem.  The  Liberal  Opposition  also 
pledged  itself  to  pass  an  act  for  the  abolition  of  the  bar,  and 
if  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  electors  in  a  referendum  to 
give  the  measure  effect,  to  refuse  proprietary  club  licences 
and  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  on  public  holidays,  to 
devise  a  system  of  agricultural  credit,  to  establish  woman 
suffrage  upon  a  petition  of  women  equal  to  15  per  cent  of 
the  total  vote  cast  in  the  Provincial  election,  to  introduce 
the  principle  of  direct  legislation  through  the  initiative 
and  referendum;  to  provide  for  an  eight  hour  day  on  all 
Government  contracts ;  and  to  give  local  option  in  municipal 
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taxation.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  was  a  strong 
resemblance  between  the  Liberal  platform  of  Ontario  and 
that  of  Manitoba.  In  Ontario  as  yet,  however,  there  is  no 
general  demand  for  direct  legislation,  which  Sir  Rodmond 
Roblin,  Premier  of  Manitoba,  vigorously  opposes  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  British  Constitutional  system. 

In  Ontario  nearly  all  the  constituencies  in  which  there  is 
a  considerable  French  population  returned  Liberal  candi- 
dates, but  in  Manitoba  much  of  the  French  vote  was  polled 
for  the  Roblin  Government.  So  in  Manitoba  generally  the 
"  foreign  "  elements  allied  themselves  with  the  Conservative 
party.  Again,  in  Ontario  the  Orange  Association,  an  active 
and  powerful  influence  in  Canada,  was  behind  the  Whitney 
Government ;  while  in  Manitoba  the  Orange  body  opposed 
Sir  Rodmond  Roblin.  The  Manitoba  Premier  admits  that 
his  heavy  losses  are  explained  chiefly  by  the  defection  of 
Orangemen  who  ordinarily  co-operate  with  the  Conservative 
party.  They  would  not  support  his  educational  policy  for 
the  reasons  which  secured  their  support  for  the  educational 
policy  of  Ontario.  It  is  remarkable  also  that  while  all  the 
ten  constituencies  into  which  Toronto  is  divided  returned 
Conservative  candidates,  Winnipeg  gave  four  seats  to  the 
Liberal  party  by  decisive  majorities  and  only  two  seats,  in 
which  the  non-English  speaking  elements  are  formidable, 
to  the  Roblin  Government. 

In  Ontario  as  in  Manitoba  the  churches  were  active  in 
support  of  the  temperance  proposals  of  the  Liberal  party. 
We  never  have  had  such  an  eruption  of  clerical  politicians. 
In  Ontario  nine  clergymen  appeared  as  Liberal  candidates 
or  at  least  as  opponents  of  the  Government,  but  only  one 
was  elected.  Many  ministers  spoke  from  their  pulpits  for  the 
Opposition.  Resolutions  in  favour  of  prohibition  as  advo- 
cated by  the  Liberal  leader  were  adopted  by  religious 
conferences  and  conventions.  Many  ministers  delivered 
addresses  from  the  platform.  The  result  is  division  in  con- 
gregations and  a  general  consideration  of  the  relation  of  the 
pulpit  to  questions  which  divide  political  parties.  Probably 
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the  common  conclusion  is  that  clergymen  have  as  much 
right  as  other  people  to  go  upon  the  political  platform,  but 
that  direct  appeal  from  the  pulpit  in  behalf  of  a  political 
party  is  imprudent  and  undesirable.  There  is  much  partisan 
speculation  as  to  the  bearing  upon  federal  politics  of  the 
provincial  contests  in  Ontario  and  Manitoba.  But  nothing 
in  our  political  history  suggests  that  a  provincial  election 
foreshadows  the  result  of  a  Federal  contest.  There  is  no  such 
identity  between  State  and  Federal  parties  in  Canada  as 
prevails  in  the  United  States.  Very  often  a  province  gives 
its  support  to  a  provincial  Conservative  Government  and  a 
Federal  Liberal  Government  or  gives  a  Conservative  majority 
for  the  House  of  Commons  and  a  Liberal  majority  for  the 
Legislature.  There  is,  therefore,  no  necessary  significance 
for  Sir  Robert  Borden  in  the  contests  in  Ontario  and  Mani- 
toba, nor  is  there  any  prospect  of  an  immediate  Federal 
general  election. 


II.  THE  NAVAL  SERVICE 

THE  permanent  naval  policy  of  the  Borden  Administra- 
tion has  yet  to  be  announced;  signs  of  life,  however, 
begin  to  appear  in  the  Naval  Service  Department,  which  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years  has  been  in  a  condition  of  sus- 
pended animation.  Recruiting  for  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy 
was  stopped  soon  after  the  change  of  government;  the  boys 
and  men  who  had  been  entered  were  allowed  to  take  their 
discharges;  the  officers  and  men  obtained  from  the  Royal 
Navy  were  allowed  to  depart  as  the  period  of  their  engage- 
ment terminated,  and  the  "  Niobe  "  and  "  Rainbow  "  were 
left  with  about  men  enough  to  keep  the  ships  in  order. 
The  "  Rainbow  "  is  now  being  sent  to  Behring  Sea  to  take 
the  British  part  in  the  international  patrol,  and  to  bring 
her  crew  up  to  some  200 — her  full  complement  is  279 — it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  draw  upon  the  "  Niobe  "  and 
even  upcn  the  Admiralty.  (The  "  Rainbow,"  it  may  be  said 
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in  passing,  is  rather  large  for  this  sort  of  work,  and  the  task 
has  been  assumed  by  the  Canadian  Navy  because  the  Royal 
Navy  has  upon  the  West  Coast  only  two  ships,  the  sloops 
"  Algerine  "  and  "  Shearwater,"  and  these  are  occupied 
upon  the  coast  of  Mexico.) 

Of  late,  two  other  developments  of  policy  have  been 
announced:  the  Royal  Canadian  Naval  College  is  being 
re-organized,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Canadian  Naval 
Volunteer  Reserve  has  been  authorized.  The  College  was 
organized  with  a  two  years'  course  and  the  cadets  attending 
at  once  were  guaranteed  a  career  in  the  Royal  Canadian 
Navy  and  required  to  give  their  services  to  it  on  completing 
their  education.  The  Royal  Canadian  Navy  having  virtually 
disappeared,  the  promised  careers  became  uncertain,  and 
the  attendance,  which  at  first  had  been  encouraging,  began 
to  dwindle.  The  change  effected  is  to  add  a  year  to  the  course, 
to  give  a  more  general  training,  and  to  withdraw  alike  the 
guarantee  of  employment  and  the  obligation  to  serve.  In 
these  respects  the  example  of  the  Royal  Military  College 
at  Kingston  has  been  followed;  the  majority  of  the  cadets 
trained  there  enter  civil  life,  for  certain  walks  in  which  they 
receive  an  excellent  preparation.  The  Admiralty  has  under- 
taken to  grant  employment  to  a  certain  number  of  the 
cadets  at  Halifax.  The  entrances  have  increased  in  number, 
the  class  about  to  join  numbering  10.  At  the  moment  only 
12  cadets  are  in  attendance,  six  being  due  to  complete  their 
course  (including  the  additional  year)  in  the  autumn  of 
1915  and  six  in  the  spring  of  1916. 

The  Canadian  Naval  Volunteer  Reserve  is  designed  to 
procure  a  non-permanent  naval  personnel,  analogous  to  the 
Militia  in  a  land  force ;  the  political  value  of  a  force  which 
will  interest  considerable  numbers  of  the  population  in 
naval  requirements  and  conditions  may  prove  to  be  appreci- 
able. The  essential  feature  of  the  proposed  force  is  its 
division  into  two  elements :  one,  the  utilization  of  yachtsmen 
and  others  who  do  not  follow  the  sea  for  a  livelihood,  and 
the  other  the  training  for  naval  purposes  of  sailors,  stokers, 
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fishermen  and  others  who  earn  their  bread  upon  the  waters. 
The  former  are  to  be  organized  in  companies  of  about  100 
strong;  members  of  the  professions  will  not  be  divided  into 
companies,  but  will  be  trained  on  the  warships,  at  suitable 
seasons  of  the  year.  An  effort  is  to  be  made  to  use  the 
mariners  and  yachtsmen  of  the  great  Lakes. 

In  addition  to  these  developments,  a  certain  amount  of 
progress  has  been  made  in  other  directions.  The  dockyards 
at  Halifax  and  Esquimalt,  which  for  a  time  were  in  a  dismal 
condition,  are  now  in  fair  order,  the  former  having  about 
150  hands  continuously  employed,  while  the  latter  gives 
work  to  from  50  to  100  men.  The  Fisheries  Protective 
Service,  with  a  total  personnel  of  about  300,  is  being  trained 
to  certain  subsidiary  war  services  such  as  mine  sweeping; 
in  war  conditions  it  would  undertake  the  examining  service. 
The  Admiralty  has  relieved  the  Government  of  some 
embarrassment  which  it  must  have  experienced  with  regard 
to  some  forty  officers  and  midshipmen  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Navy.  Of  these  four  are  sub-lieutenants  who  date  from 
before  the  Naval  Service  Act  of  1910,  having  been  trained — 
and  well  trained  so  far  as  seamanship  at  least  is  concerned — 
on  one  of  the  Fisheries  Protection  vessels ;  six  are  engineer 
lieutenants,  some  of  them  trained  at  Keyham;  and  thirty 
are  midshipmen.  All  these  are  afloat  in  ships  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  the  midshipmen  in  the  West  Indies  squadron,  the 
others  in  various  vessels. 

Canada.  July,  1914. 
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I.  THE  FEDERAL  SITUATION 

THE  fate  forecast  for  the  fifth  Parliament  of  the 
Commonwealth  has  overtaken  it  in  less  than  twelve 
months  from  its  first  sitting.  From  the  beginning  the  shadow 
of  the  "  double  dissolution  "  has  lain  over  it,  and  the 
"  test  Bills,"  as  they  came  to  be  called,  the  Bill  for  the 
abolition  of  preference  to  Unionists  in  Government  em- 
ployment and  the  Postal  Voting  Bill  have  been  watched 
with  curiosity  and  anxiety  less  because  of  their  intrinsic 
interest  than  of  the  issue  known  to  be  involved  in  their 
rejection  by  the  Senate.  That  body  was  credited  with  various 
devices  for  postponing  or  evading  the  issue;  but  event- 
ually the  Labour  majority  bolted,  and  the  Senate  con- 
tumeliously  refused  the  anti-preference  Bill  a  first  reading. 
Though  surprised  by  this  prompt  action  when  a  policy  of 
delay  had  been  expected,  the  Government  was  not  un- 
prepared, and  while  the  Opposition  was  calling  on  it  to 
take  up  the  challenge  or  acknowledge  that  it  had  been  play- 
ing a  game  of  bluff,  the  Cabinet  was  considering  the  terms 
of  the  Attorney-General's  memorandum  to  His  Excellency, 
Sir  Roland  Munro  Ferguson,  submitting  the  grounds  upon 
which  a  request  for  a  simultaneous  dissolution  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  under  Section  57 
of  the  Constitution  was  based. 

The  Governor-General's  decision  in  favour  of  dissolution, 
subject  to  the  grant  of  supply,  was  promptly  communicated 
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to  both  Houses.  The  incident  is  important  because  it  was 
the  first  dissolution  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament 
that  has  taken  place  otherwise  than  by  lapse  of  time,  and 
it  was  also  the  first  time  that  the  definite  machinery  of  the 
Constitution  for  dealing  with  collisions  of  the  two  Cham- 
bers has  been  used.  It  is  also  the  first  instance  in  the 
Empire  of  the  dissolution  of  a  Second  Chamber. 

For  some  time  the  belief  had  been  growing,  even  in 
Ministerial  circles,  that  after  all  there  would  be  no  double 
dissolution;  that  the  Governor-General  would  refuse  to 
act  on  the  advice  of  the  Ministry.  The  measure  rejected 
by  the  Senate  was  not  deemed  to  be  of  the  first  importance, 
the  check  which  the  Government  had  received  came  from  a 
body  to  which  it  was  not  constitutionally  responsible.  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  Government  was  still 
undefeated  and  was  not  therefore  formally  faced  with  the 
alternative  of  resignation  or  dissolution.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  Government  depending  on  the  casting  vote  of  the 
Speaker  could  not  make  the  claim  which  has  been  familiar 
enough  in  the  contests  between  the  Chambers  in  Aus- 
tralia— that  the  Second  Chamber  was  thwarting  a  Govern- 
ment and  a  policy  for  which  the  electorate  had  emphatically 
declared. 

These  considerations  are  relevant  to  the  exercise  of  the 
ordinary  prerogative  of  dissolving  a  Lower  House,  but  they 
have  little  application  to  Section  57.  In  place  of  an  historical 
prerogative,  exercisable  according  to  the  free  discretion  of 
the  representative  of  the  Crown,  simultaneous  dissolution 
is  a  specific  remedy  designed  to  meet  foreseen  conditions. 
The  Constitution  established  a  Senate  which  embodied  the 
Federal  idea  of  equal  representation  of  the  States ;  it  also 
provided  for  Cabinet  Government.  This  was  a  bold  ex- 
periment, as  every  one  realized;  certain  risks  were  obvious 
and  certain  safeguards  were  called  for.  The  Federal  char- 
acter of  the  Senate  was  secured  by  provisions  which  by 
protecting  it  against  every  kind  of  "  tacking,"  gave  it  a 
stronger  position  than  any  second  Chamber  in  the  Empire. 
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The  very  merits  of  the  Senate — its  popular  basis  and  its 
Federal  character — would  tend  to  stiffen  its  attitude  and  to 
make  effective  its  resistance  to  any  policy  it  disliked.  But 
if  Cabinet  Government  was  to  exist  and  with  it  respon- 
sibility to  the  House — upon  which  the  Federal  Convention 
was  determined — the  Senate  could  not  be  allowed  inde- 
finitely to  thwart  the  measures  of  a  Government  which 
had  the  support  of  the  House.  The  Convention,  in  the  first 
instance  averse  to  "  mechanical  methods,"  became  con- 
vinced of  the  practical  necessity  of  reconciling  the  larger 
States  to  equal  representation  in  the  Senate  and  the 
extensive  powers  conferred  on  that  Chamber.  The  question 
then  became  simply  one  of  means,  and,  out  of  many 
schemes,  that  of  simultaneous  dissolution  was  finally 
chosen. 

In  these  circumstances,  when  the  conditions  of  Section 
57  are  legally  fulfilled,  the  determination  whether  its 
powers  should  be  exercised  is  a  matter  rather  for 
Ministers  than  for  the  Governor-General.  They  are  his 
advisers,  in  full  possession  of  that  authority  which  comes 
from  the  continued  support  of  the  Chamber  to  which 
they  are  constitutionally  responsible;  they  are  not  in  a 
position  of  suspense,  like  a  Ministry  appealing  for  a  dis- 
solution after  defeat  in  the  Lower  House.  There  is,  more- 
over, the  practical  consideration  that  if  the  advice  of 
Ministers  were  rejected,  they  could  hardly  continue  to 
hold  office ;  and  as  ex  hypothesis  their  opponents  could  not 
carry  on,  a  dissolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  be  inevitable.  Now,  a  dissolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  alone,  as  a  consequence  of  the  rejection 
of  measures  by  the  Senate,  was  precisely  the  result  which 
the  double  dissolution  was  intended  to  prevent.  In  a  word, 
while  in  the  Dominions  the  demand  for  dissolution  by  a 
Ministry  defeated  in  the  Lower  House  has  no  presumption 
in  its  favour,  a  Governor-General  of  the  Commonwealth, 
advised  to  exercise  the  power  conferred  on  him  by  Sec- 
tion 57,  acts  constitutionally  in  subordinating  any  opinion 
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of  his  own  to  that  of  his  Ministers  unless  he  is  satisfied 
by  very  clear  evidence  that  the  power  would  be  abused. 


II.  THE  CRISIS  IN  TASMANIA 

CONSTITUTIONAL   problems    are   common   in  the 
political  life  of  the  Dominions,  and  the  present  year 
has  already  produced  in  two  States  situations  of  more  than 
local  interest. 

In  Tasmania,  that  even  balance  of  opinion  which  at  the 
present  time  marks  Australian  politics  is  too  faithfully 
reflected  in  Parliament  as  a  result  of  her  system  of  propor- 
tional representation,  and,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Common- 
wealth and  New  South  Wales,  a  "  working  majority  of  one  " 
has  become  a  thing  to  be  prayed  for.  A  general  election 
held  in  January,  1913,  gave  the  Liberal  Ministry  the 
generous  majority  of  two,  which  they  proceeded  at  once  to 
squander  by  first  making  one  of  their  party  Speaker,  and, 
then  upon  his  death,  by  electing  another  supporter  to 
succeed  him.  The  by-election  necessitated  by  Sir  George 
Davey's  death  resulted  in  the  Government  losing  his  seat, 
and  thus  the  ministerial  majority  not  only  disappeared  but 
was  changed  into  a  minority  of  one  on  a  division.  Upon 
the  new  Speaker  resigning,  however,  and  a  Labour  member 
taking  his  place,  the  majority  was  restored,  and  the  Govern- 
ment able  to  carry  on  until  a  discontented  member  of  their 
party  formally  withdrew  his  support,  when  a  vote  of  censure 
brought  matters  to  a  head.  The  Ministry  thereupon  asked 
the  Governor  for  a  dissolution,  which  he  refused:  and  the 
Ministers  tendering  their  resignation,  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr  Earle)  was  sent  for.  All  this  was  in  the 
usual  course,  the  refusal  of  a  dissolution  to  a  beaten  Min- 
istry being  too  common  an  occurrence  to  call  for  remark. 
Mr  Earle  formed  a  Ministry  and  met  Parliament.  Then  he 
proceeded  to  make  disclosures.  He  laid  upon  the  table  of 
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the  House  the  communications  which  had  passed  between 
the  Governor  and  himself  both  before  and  after  his  accep- 
tance of  office,  and  from  these  it  appeared  that  His  Ex- 
cellency had  accompanied  his  authority  to  form  an  admin- 
istration with  three  conditions — first,  that  an  immediate 
dissolution  of  Parliament  should  take  place,  secondly,  that 
the  newly  elected  Parliament  should  assemble  before  the 
end  of  May  (the  resignation  took  place  in  the  first  week  in 
April),  and  thirdly,  that  in  case  the  Attorney-General  was 
not  a  "  fully  qualified  lawyer  in  practice,"  the  Governor 
should  be  free  to  obtain  legal  advice  if  necessary  outside  the 
Ministry.  Mr  Earle  at  once  protested  against  these  con- 
ditions, but  nevertheless  proceeded  to  form  his  Ministry, 
and  told  its  members  of  what  had  taken  place.  On  taking 
office  the  Premier  sent  the  Governor  a  memorandum  in 
which  he  clearly  set  out  his  reasons  for  objecting  to  His 
Excellency's  action.  He  submitted  (i)  that  the  exaction  of  a 
pledge  to  advise  a  dissolution  is  contrary  to  the  principle 
and  the  well-established  practice  regulating  the  conduct  of 
Parliamentary  Government,  (2)  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  were  not  such  as  to  justify  the  Governor  in  forcing 
a  dissolution  on  his  Ministers. 

Immediately  after  the  Premier's  communication  to  the 
House,  Mr  Ewing,  a  member  of  the  Opposition,  moved  a 
resolution  which,  in  respectful  but  unmistakable  terms, 
condemned  the  Governor's  action,  and  provided  that  the 
protest,  with  a  statement  of  the  conditions  which  had  evoked 
it,  should  be  sent  to  the  King.  The  motion  was  carried  at 
the  same  sitting  with  a  single  dissentient  (Sir  Elliott  Lewis, 
a  former  Premier),  and  the  House  adjourned  till  June  30. 

The  affair  excited  general  interest  in  the  Commonwealth, 
it  being  recognized  that  the  matter  was,  as  Mr  Earle  said, 
one  of  grave  constitutional  importance  not  only  to  the  State 
concerned,  but  to  all  the  self-governing  Dominions.  Opin- 
ion was  all  but  unanimous  in  condemning  the  action  of  the 
Governor  though  it  was  expressed  with  varying  degrees  of 
vigour  and  was  sometimes  coupled  with  strong  condem- 
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nation  of  the  action  of  Mr  Earle  and  his  colleagues  in  first 
accepting  office  under  such  conditions  and  then  repudiating 
them.  Indeed  a  condemnatory  motion  to  this  effect  was 
submitted  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  by  way  of  addi- 
tion to  the  resolution  of  protest,  though  it  was  ruled  out  of 
order  by  the  Speaker.  Mr  Earle's  reason  for  his  action,  that 
the  circumstances  did  not  justify  a  dissolution  and  that  if 
he  had  refused  office  there  would  have  been  an  immediate 
dissolution,  not  only  does  not  meet  the  point  of  honour 
but  amounts  to  a  claim  to  hinder  the  exercise  of  a  preroga- 
tive which  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  Governor,  viz., 
that  of  dissolving  on  the  advice  of  a  Ministry  which  accepts 
responsibility  for  his  action.  The  result  is  that  the  Governor 
is  in  controversy  with  his  present  advisers,  and  the  Premier, 
while  still  holding  office,  finds  himself  in  what  he  himself 
has  described  as  the  unprecedented  position  of  accepting 
and  supporting  a  resolution  deprecating  the  action  of  the 
Governor. 

Australia.  June,  1914. 
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I.  THE  SESSION 

THE  Union  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  July  7,  after 
the  longest  Session  in  its  history.  During  the  last  three 
weeks  the  House  of  Assembly  sat  on  five  days  of  the  week 
from  10.30  a.m.,  with  only  the  necessary  adjournments  for 
meals,  until  II  p.m.  The  final  rush  was  unparalleled.  The 
Railway  Estimates  were  disposed  of  in  one  day,  Loan 
Estimates,  involving  an  expenditure  of  £6,000,000,  in  a  few 
hours.  There  were  several  reasons  for  this  remarkable 
pressure.  For  over  two  months  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Session  Parliament  was  occupied  with  the  Indemnity  and 
the  Railway  Strike  Bills,  of  which  an  account  was  given  in 
THE  ROUND  TABLE  for  June.  This  was  a  temporary  and 
unavoidable  obstacle  to  progress.  Throughout  the  Session, 
however,  the  legislative  machine  was  continuously  clogged 
by  the  untiring  and  unnecessary  verbiage  of  members.  In 
the  Budget  debate  more  than  seventy  speeches  were  made, 
trivial  local  grievances  were  related  at  length  and  total 
irrelevancies,  such  as  the  rights  of  the  Dutch  language  in 
Rhodesia,  were  freely  introduced.  Wilful  obstructioa  was 
met  by  the  Closure,  but  the  Closure  is  no  remedy  for  pro- 
lixity. In  spite  of  these  hindrances,  by  dint  of  much  pressure 
and  some  scamping,  a  great  deal  of  useful  and  necessary 
legislation  was  enacted  and  fewer  Bills  were  ultimately 
dropped  than  in  previous  years. 

In  the  last  week  of  the  Session  it  appeared  probable  that 
Parliament  would  be  called  on   to   deal   with   the  extra- 
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ordinary  position  which  had  arisen  in  the  Transvaal  Pro- 
vincial Council.  After  the  Government  had  disallowed  an 
Ordinance,  which  fundamentally  altered  the  Provincial 
Constitution  and  was  consequently  ultra  vires  under  the 
South  Africa  Act,  the  Labour  majority  in  the  Council 
refused  to  vote  supplies.  In  the  end  a  deadlock  was  averted 
by  the  Labour  members  agreeing  to  a  vote  on  account  and 
an  adjournment  for  a  month.  No  basis  of  a  permanent 
settlement  is,  however,  in  sight,  and  Parliamentary  inter- 
vention sooner  or  later  will  be  difficult  to  avoid.  The  whole 
question  is  full  of  difficulties  and  can  only  be  discussed  in  a 
separate  article. 

The  work  of  the  Session  in  regard  to  remedial  industrial 
legislation  was  far  more  profitable  than  at  one  time 
seemed  possible.  Measures  dealing  with  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation, the  Protection  of  Workmen's  Wages,  Miners' 
Phthisis  and  the  law  of  Riot  were  placed  on  the  Statute 
Book.  Legislation  on  all  these  subjects  was  promised  by  the 
Government  after  the  strike  of  July,  1913.  The  first  three 
of  these  Acts  go  far  towards  meeting  the  reasonable  claims 
of  the  working  classes,  while  by  the  last  the  interests  of  the 
public  in  times  of  industrial  disturbance  are  sufficiently 
safeguarded. 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  is  a  particularly 
valuable  attempt  to  face  the  familiar  difficulties  of  the 
question.  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts  were  passed  in 
the  Cape  in  1905  and  in  the  Transvaal  in  1907:  the  former 
Act  took  away  the  right  of  claiming  compensation  under  the 
common  law,  the  latter  contained  a  strict  colour  bar.  Both 
had  other  defects.  There  was  no  legislation  in  the  Orange 
Free  State,  and  Natal  had  only  an  antiquated  Employers' 
Liability  Act  which  has  been  of  little  use  to  workmen.  The 
form  of  the  present  consolidating  Act  is  modelled  on  the 
English  Act  No.  5  of  1906,  the  provisions  mainly  on  the 
Transvaal  and  Cape  Acts.  The  Act  applies  to  whites, 
coloured  people  and  natives,  though  natives  employed  on 
mines  and  works  will  continue  to  receive  compensation  under 
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the  Native  Labour  Regulation  Act  of  1911.  Workmen  have 
the  option  of  claiming  compensation  under  the  Act  or  under 
the  common  law.  The  scale  of  compensation  is  that  which 
obtained  in  the  Transvaal.  Provision  is  made  for  medical 
arbitration  in  certain  cases  and  for  a  limited  contracting 
out  of  the  Act  in  the  case  of  old  age.  It  was  considered 
necessary,  in  view  of  the  inexperience  of  many  magistrates 
in  Compensation  law,  to  give  a  wide  power  of  appeal  from 
the  decisions  of  magistrates  on  questions  both  of  law  and  of 
fact.  The  definition  of  "  workman  "  excludes  domestic 
servants  and  agricultural  labourers,  except  when  in  charge 
of  machinery.  Labour  members  joined  with  the  Opposition 
in  endeavouring  to  obtain  an  amended  definition  which 
would  include  both  these  classes.  Under  pressure  from  their 
supporters  the  Government  refused  to  accept  any  amend- 
ment. The  omission  remains  a  blemish  in  an  otherwise 
admirable  Act,  though  it  is  unlikely  that  much  practical 
hardship  will  result.  The  only  other  contentious  point  was 
the  proposal  of  the  Labour  party  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  Bill  to  the  victims  of  occupational  diseases.  Miners' 
phthisis,  the  one  really  widespread  occupational  disease,  is, 
of  course,  already  provided  for.  The  Government  based  their 
refusal  to  deal  with  other  diseases  of  this  kind  in  this  Bill 
on  their  ignorance  of  the  extent  to  which  they  were  pre- 
valent: doubtless  they  will  be  scheduled  as  they  become 
more  widely  known.  With  these  exceptions  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Bill  received  the  support  of  all  parties. 

The  Workmen's  Wages  Protection  Act  has  no  parallel  in 
any  South  African  statute,  although  similar  legislation 
exists  in  several  of  the  Australian  States  and  in  New  Zealand. 
The  Act,  which  follows  the  Western  Australian  model, 
makes  the  wages  due  or  to  accrue  due  to  any  workman 
employed  by  a  contractor  a  first  charge  upon  any  money 
payable  by  the  principal  to  the  contractor  in  respect  of  such 
work.  The  amount  recoverable  by  any  one  workman  is 
limited  to  £25,  or  one  month's  wages.  The  procedure  is 
extremely  simple.  Additional  clauses  give  workmen  the 
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option  of  claiming  weekly  payment  from  contractors  and 
extend  the  main  principle  of  the  Act  to  the  case  where  a 
contractor  employs  sub-contractors  who  themselves  employ 
workmen.  This  measure  was  also  accepted  by  all  parties, 
although  the  Labour  members  would  have  preferred  more 
Radical  legislation  on  the  lines  of  the  New  Zealand  Act. 

A  Select  Committee  appointed  early  in  the  Session  to 
examine  the  working  of  the  Miners'  Phthisis  Act  of  1912 
made  strong  recommendations  for  amending  legislation. 
These  were  embodied  in  an  amending  Bill  introduced  and 
passed  late  in  the  Session.  The  maximum  compensation 
previously  payable  to  patients  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease 
was  fy6.  This  amount  has  proved  to  be  inadequate  to  tide 
men  over  convalescence  till  they  could  find  other  work  and 
it  is  now  increased  to  £200,  on  condition  that  the  patient 
is  in  no  circumstances  again  employed  underground.  The 
Phthisis  Board  is  given  discretion  to  make  the  increase 
retrospective.  It  has  become  clear  that  through  native 
ignorance  of  the  disease  and  of  the  legislation  dealing  with 
it,  comparatively  few  natives  have  received  the  benefits  to 
which  they  are  entitled  under  the  1912  Act.  The  new  Act 
provides  for  compulsory  medical  inspection  of  natives  for 
silicosis  prior  to  employment  on  the  mines  and  at  the  end 
of  every  six  months.  Amongst  a  number  of  minor  amend- 
ments of  the  former  Act  to  meet  administrative  difficulties, 
the  most  important  is  a  new  definition  of  "  miner  "  to 
include  those  surface  workers  who  are  employed  near 
rock-crushing  machines.  Since  the  1912  Act  was  passed 
these  men  have  been  shown  to  be  liable  to  the  disease. 
Finally,  discretionary  power  is  given  to  the  Board  to  make 
grants  in  certain  circumstances  to  persons  affected  by  the 
disease  before  the  passing  of  the  first  Miners'  Phthisis  Act 
in  1911.  Under  the  amending  Act  the  position  of  miners 
suffering  from  this  disease  will  be  very  greatly  ameliorated 
and  the  main  causes  of  very  frequent  and  justifiable  com- 
plaints will  be  largely  removed. 

The  Riotous  Assemblies  Bill  was  far  from  having  the 
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smooth  passage  accorded  to  the  last  three  measures.  The 
Labour  members  fought  every  line  of  the  Bill  and  on 
certain  clauses  their  vehemence  was  as  naught  to  the  fury 
of  the  Opposition.  With  a  free  use  of  the  Closure  the 
Committee  stage  occupied  an  all-night  sitting  and  three 
full  days,  and  but  for  the  eminent  legal  knowledge,  the 
admirable  lucidity  and  the  unruffled  good  temper  of  Mr 
de  Wet,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  the  Bill  could  scarcely  have 
passed  at  all.  The  general  principles  of  the  Bill  are  not  open 
to  serious  objection,  either  as  bad  in  themselves  or  as  un- 
necessary. Chapter  I  codifies  and  amends  that  part  of  the 
Common  law  and  of  existing  statute  law  relating  to  the 
prohibition  and  the  dispersal  of  riotous  gatherings  and  to 
incitements  to  public  violence.  Slight  modifications  were 
made  in  Committee,  principally  in  the  reduction  of  the 
maximum  penalties.  Chapter  II  prohibits  intimidation,  all 
forms  of  "  peaceful  picketing,"  and  breaches  of  contract  by 
persons  employed  in  public  utility  services.  Its  provisions 
are  drastic,  but  the  terrorism  of  "  Benoni  law,"  which  they 
are  designed  to  suppress,  was  not  less  terrible.  Nor  is  South 
Africa  unique  in  its  experience  on  the  Rand  last  year.  In 
South  Australia  and  in  New  Zealand  similar  provocation 
led  in  1912  and  1913  respectively  to  similar  legislation. 

The  fire  of  criticism  raged  round  the  clause  empowering 
the  Minister  to  order  the  deportation,  as  prohibited  immi- 
grants under  the  Immigrants  Regulation  Act  of  1913,  of 
persons  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  high  treason, 
sedition  or  public  violence.  The  relative  section  of  the 
Immigrants  Regulation  Act  exempts  from  deportation 
persons  born  in  South  Africa,  for  the  technical  reason  that 
except  by  an  international  arrangement  no  country  can 
legally  deport  its  own  nationals.  The  deportation  clause  in 
the  Riotous  Assemblies  Bill  was  attacked  as  differentiating 
unfairly  between  persons  born  in  South  Africa  and  those 
born  elsewhere.  Racial  motives  were  vehemently  imputed  and 
as  vehemently  denied,  but  the  note  of  bitterness  survived 
the  debate.  In  the  end  Mr  de  Wet  accepted  an  amendment 
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providing  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  clause  the  Immigrants 
Regulation  Act  should  be  construed  as  though  the  exemp- 
tion of  persons  born  in  South  Africa  were  deleted.  At  the 
same  time  he  explained  that  the  amendment  was  in  practice 
worthless. 

The  debate  attracted  considerable  attention  and  the  issue 
it  raised  is  important.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  the 
charge  of  differentiation  on  racial  grounds  was  unfounded 
and  it  should  never  have  been  made.  By  reviving  baseless 
allegations   of  racialism  responsible  party  leaders  do  the 
greatest  disservice  both  to  this  country  and  to  the  Empire. 
Secondly,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  power  given  to  the  Minister 
will  be  abused.  It  can  only  be  exercised  against  a  person  who 
has  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  by  a  Judge  and  jury 
or  a  special  Court  of  three  Judges  for  high  treason,  sedition 
or  public  violence.  Convictions  for  such  crimes  are  at  all 
times  difficult  to  obtain  and  if  in  any  case  a  sentence  to 
imprisonment  is  awarded  there  will  be  a  very  strong  pre- 
sumption that  it  is  more  than  merited.  The  decision  to 
deport  is  rightly  left  to  the  Minister,  who  is  responsible  to 
Parliament,  and  not,  as  was  proposed  by  an  amendment,  to 
the  Judge.  Finally,  the  Government  maintained  that,  even 
if  the  power  to  deport  were  never  exercised,  its  existence 
would  be  a  valuable  deterrent.  The  force  of  these  arguments 
for  deportation  is  very  great.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a 
clear  offence  against  equity  and  logic  in  the  establishment 
of  different  penalties  for  the  same  crime  for  different  classes 
of  persons,  when  the  distinction  between  those  classes  is 
merely  the  accident  of  birth  and  not  the  degree  of  criminality. 
Unless  the  Government  were  prepared  to  arrange  for  de- 
portation all  round  for  certain  crimes,  they  would  probably 
have  been  well  advised,  on  this  ground  alone  and  in  spite 
of  their  undoubtedly  strong  case,  to  drop  the  deportation 
clause  altogether.  They  stood  their  ground,  however,  and 
carried  it  against  a  combination  of  parties  and  factions. 

The  Industrial  Disputes  and  Trades  Unions  Bill  had  a 
chequered   history.    In    Select    Committee    there    was    no 
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unanimity  and  the  Bill  emerged,  changed  indeed  but 
scarcely  improved.  In  Committee  of  the  House  it  was 
stoutly  opposed  by  the  Labour  party  and  in  a  declining 
Session  it  was  clear  that  the  contentious  clauses  could  not 
be  passed.  The  Government  accordingly  cut  out  everything 
but  the  provisions  for  voluntary  conciliation  boards  and  the 
registration  of  labour  bureaux.  In  this  mutilated  form  the 
measure  would  have  become  law  but  for  the  opposition  of 
individualists  in  both  Houses  who  objected  to  all  the  stages 
being  taken  on  one  day.  While  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we 
are  left  with  no  machinery  for  the  establishment  of  con- 
ciliation boards,  there  is  some  advantage  in  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  final  form  of  the  Bill.  The  Transvaal  Act  of  1909, 
which  contains  useful  provisions  and  has  had  no  fair  trial, 
now  remains  unrepealed.  On  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps  better 
that  we  should  have  to  wait  for  a  complete  Bill  and  full 
discussion  in  another  Session. 


II.  THE  INDIAN  SETTLEMENT 

THE  most  far-reaching  and  the  most  valuable  result 
of  this  crowded  Session  has  been  the  Indian  settle- 
ment. In  the  March  and  June  numbers  of  THE  ROUND 
TABLE  the  South  African  and  the  Indian  points  of  view,  the 
grievances  of  the  Indians  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
Solomon  Commission  were  clearly  and  succinctly  stated. 
The  recommendations  of  that  Commission  were  accepted 
unreservedly  by  the  Union  Government.  Those  requiring 
legislation  were  dealt  with  in  the  Indians  Relief  Bill,  which 
was  introduced  and  passed  late  in  the  Session.  The  two  vital 
matters  were  the  marriage  difficulty  and  the  £3  tax  on  ex- 
indentured  Indians  in  Natal.  The  Bill  repealed  the  tax  and 
it  touched  the  question  of  marriages  at  three  cardinal 
points. 

f|t(i)   By  amending  the   Immigration  law  to  legalize  the 
admission  to  South  Africa  of  one  wife  of  any  Indian  en- 
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titled  to  live  here,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  their  marriage 
was  contracted  according  to  a  religion  which  recognizes 
polygamy,  provided  that  the  marriage  is  in  South  Africa 
de facto  monogamous; 

(ii)  By  giving  power  for  the  appointment  of  marriage 
officers  to  solemnize  marriages  according  to  the  rites  of 
an  Indian  religion; 

And  (iii)  by  providing  for  the  validation  by  registration 
of  such  marriages  according  to  Indian  rites  as  are  de  facto 
monogamous. 

The  Bill  met  with  considerable  opposition,  mainly  from 
the  representatives  of  Natal  and  the  Orange  Free  State. 
This  opposition  was  necessarily  based  more  on  racial  and 
provincial  prejudice  than  on  reason.  Such  arguments  as 
might  have  been  advanced  for  the  retention  of  the  £3  tax 
had  been  refuted  once  for  all  by  the  Solomon  Commission. 
There  remained  only  the  bogey  of  a  native  rising  to  secure 
the  repeal  of  the  hut  tax  and  this  possible  danger  was 
strenuously  exploited.  Speaking  as  head  of  the  Native 
Affairs  Department,  the  Prime  Minister  denied  that  the 
danger  existed  and  he  was  supported  by  the  great  authority 
of  a  distinguished  native  Administrator,  Colonel  Stanford, 
who  in  the  Senate  emphasized  the  remarkable  absence  of 
sympathy  between  the  Indians  and  the  native  races. 

The  deciding  factor,  which  carried  the  Bill  in  the  face  of 
much  bitter  and  unreasoning  criticism,  was  the  realization 
of  Imperial  difficulties  in  India  by  an  increasing  majority 
drawn  from  all  parties.  To  most  South  Africans  India  is 
very  remote  and  its  problems  unfamiliar.  Recent  events 
have  brought,  not,  of  course,  an  understanding  of  those 
problems,  but  at  least  a  far  wider  sense  of  their  immensity. 
The  Empire  has  at  last  made  a  definite  call  and  the  call  has 
been  answered.  The  best  opinion  in  this  country  was 
re-echoed  in  a  speech  made  by  Lord  Gladstone  at  Johan- 
nesburg shortly  before  his  departure.  His  Excellency  said: 
"  In  South  Africa  I  believe  the  Bill  was  an  act  of  justice 
But  in  the  Imperial  interest  it  was  an  urgent  necessity.  The 
appeal  on  this  ground  to  the  larger  authority  of  the  Union 
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Parliament  has  brought  about  the  solution  which  could  not 
be  found  under  the  Provincial  Governments.  No  one  can 
say  that  the  Government  subordinated  any  true  South 
African  interest  to  Imperial  considerations.  But  the 
Imperial  responsibility  was  recognized  and  the  Bill  has 
passed  into  law." 

At  the  close  of  the  Session  an  important  agreement  was 
published   between   General   Smuts   and   Mr   Gandhi   in 
regard  to  administrative  matters.  General  Smuts  undertook 
to  adopt  all  the  administrative  recommendations  of  the 
Solomon  Commission  and  to  make  certain  other  conces- 
sions, on  the  understanding  that  these,  with  the  Indians 
Relief  Act.  should  "  constitute  a  complete  and  final  settle- 
ment of  the  controversy  .  .  .  and  be  unreservedly  accepted 
as  such  by  the  Indian  community."  In  his  reply  Mr  Gandhi 
acknowledged    that    the    passive    resistance    struggle    was 
finally  closed.  He  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  Indians 
still  remain  under  serious  disabilities  with  regard  to  rights 
of  residence,  trade   and  the   ownership   of  land  and  he 
added :  "  Complete  satisfaction  cannot  be  expected  until 
full  civic  rights  have  been  conceded  to  the  resident  Indian 
population."  This  cautious  reservation  has  not  prevented 
Mr  Gandhi  from  urging  the  loyal  acceptance  of  the  settle- 
ment on  the  Indian  communities  in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
Amongst    certain    sections    of   the    Mohammedans    the 
marriage  legislation  was  not  thought  to  go  far  enough, 
but  the  Indians  as  a  whole  have  recognized  the  wisdom  of 
Mr  Gandhi's  advice.  There  is  every  reason,  therefore,  to 
believe  that  peace  for  some  years  at  least  is  assured.  Seven 
years  of  disinterested  effort  and  of  patient  suffering  in  the 
interests    of   his    fellow-countrymen    have    brought    Mr 
Gandhi  their  own  reward.  He  has  returned  to  India  en- 
joying the  devoted  affection  of  his  own  race  and  the  sincere 
esteem  of  the  Europeans  in  South  Africa.  If  his  successors 
have  a  tithe  of  his  ability  and  of  his  loftiness  of  character,  the 
Indian  community  in  this  country  will  have  been  singularly 
fortunate  in  its  leaders. 
South  Africa.  July,  1914. 
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ON  August  5,   1914,  the  correspondence  (Cd.  7,467) 
respecting   the   European    Crisis    was   given    by   the 
British  Government  to  the  world. 

In  the  period  covered,  which  is  the  fortnight  between 
July  20  and  August  4  last,  no  less  than  159  communications 
(nearly  all  telegrams)  passed  between  the  British  Foreign 
Office  and  the  various  capitals  of  Europe. 

The  number  of  documents  in  itself  (they  occupy  seventy- 
seven  printed  pages  in  the  Government  publication)  suffi- 
ciently shows  the  tremendous  tension  which  marked  this 
period. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  memorandum  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  German  Government,  which,  as  the  Literary 
Supplement  of  The  Times  of  August  20  puts  it,  consists  of 
a  "  meagre  collection  of  actual  documents  with  a  long  and 
impassioned  impeachment  of  Servian  and  Russian  policy," 
the  correspondence  published  by  the  British  Government 
appears  without  any  word  of  comment  or  introduction.  It 
is  printed  as  it  stands  and  left  to  speak  for  itself. 

In  the  summary  of  the  dispatches  which  is  given  below 
we  have  followed  the  example  of  the  Government,  and 
avoided  anything  in  the  nature  of  argument  or  criticism. 
It  is  simply  an  abbreviation  in  readable  form  of  the  official 
document,  from  which  readers  can  draw  their  own  con- 
clusions. 

To  go  to  such  documents  as  these  for  the  ultimate  causes 
of  the  war  ttould  be  absurd.  They  are  necessarily  incompk-t.  . 
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With  the  exception  of  a  single  dispatch  published  at  the 
request  of  the  German  Government  in  the  Westminster 
Gazette  of  August  I  last  and  included  in  the  summary  given 
below,  we  have  none  of  the  correspondence  between  the 
Berlin  and  Vienna  Cabinets. 

The  British  White  Book  does  not  indeed  pretend  to  cover 
the  whole  ground.  One  might  as  well  ransack  the  corre- 
spondence which  passed  between  Downing  Street  and 
Pretoria  in  1899  over  the  vexed  question  of  the  Conventions 
in  order  to  find  the  real  reasons  for  the  Boer  War.  To 
understand  the  real  causes  of  this  crisis,  one  must  go  far 
deeper.  A  study  of  modern  European  history  such  as  is 
made  in  the  first  articles  in  this  issue  is  essential.  The 
White  Book  can  only  be  understood  if  it  is  read  in  the  light 
of  what  is  there  set  forth. 

July  20, 1914. 

The  correspondence  begins  on  July  20  with  record  of  a  conversation 
between  Sir'E.  Grey  and  the  German  Ambassador  in  London,  in  which  the 
latter  said  he  had  had  no  news  with  regard  to  Servia  from  Vienna  but  that 
"  he  regarded  the  situation  as  very  uncomfortable."  Sir  E.  Grey,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  heard  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Minister,  in  speaking 
to  the  Italian  Ambassador  in  Vienna,  had  deprecated  the  suggestion  that 
the  situation  was  grave,  though  he  had  said  "  that  it  should  be  cleared  up." 

In  answer  to  a  remark  of  the  German  Ambassador  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  Russian  mediation,  Sir  E.  Grey  assumed  that  "the  Austrian 
Government  would  not  do  anything  until  they  had  first  disclosed  to  the 
public  their  case  against  Servia  founded  presumably  upon  what  they  had 
discovered  at  the  trial."  This  would  make  it  easier  for  others,  such  as  Russia, 
to  counsel  moderation  to  the  Servians.  Both  Sir  E.  Grey  and  the  German 
Ambassador  agreed  that  the  idea  of  any  great  Power  being  dragged  into  a 
war  by  Servia  would  be  detestable. 

(N.B. — Sir  E.  Grey's  reference  to  "  the  trial  "  was  to  the  judicial  pro- 
ceedings at  Serajevo  after  the  murder  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Heir- 
Apparent  on  June  28  last). 

July  22. 

A  couple  of  days  later,  on  July  22,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  at  Berlin  said  to  the  British  Ambassador  that  "  the  forthcoming 
Austro-Hungarian  demarche  at  Belgrade,"  which  he  expected  had  already 
been  made,  was  purely  a  question  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Servia,  and 
that  there  should  be  no  interference  from  outside  in  their  discussions. 
Germany,  therefore,  should  not,  he  considered,  approach  Austria-Hungary, 
who,  in  his  opinion,  had  been  very  forbearing. 
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On  the  next  day,  July  23,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  in  London 
informed  Sir  E.  Grey  that  a  note  was  being  sent  that  very  day  to  Servia,  and 
promised  to  send  him  a  copy  of  the  note  next  day. 

Sir  E.  Grey  withheld  comment  until  he  saw  the  official  communication, 
and  said  he  would  not,  in  any  case,  be  able  to  comment  at  first  sight.  He 
deprecated  the  idea  of  a  time  limit  as  being  akin  to  an  ultimatum  and  likely 
to  inflame  Russian  opinion.  Its  insertion  at  the  outset  made  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  give  time  later.  Such  a  limit  could  always  be  inserted  later,  say 
after  a  week.  Russia  would  then  be  more  likely  to  influence  Servia  to  send 
a  satisfactory  reply,  especially  if  the  Austro-Hungarian  case  were  a  strong 
one. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  blamed  Servia  for  not  having  volun- 
tarily instituted  an  inquiry  on  her  own  territory  after  the  murder  at  Serajevo. 
He  also  referred  to  her  promise,  in  a  note  in  1909,  to  live  on  terms  of  good 
neighbourhood  with  Austria-Hungary  and  said  she  had  stirred  up  agitation 
to  disintegrate  the  latter.  Sir  E.  Grey  pointed  out  "  the  awful  consequences 
involved  in  the  situation,"  and  the  general  apprehension  of  the  nations. 
The  possibility  of  using  influence  in  St  Petersburg  in  the  direction  of  patience 
and  moderation  depended  upon  the  reasonableness  of  Austria-Hungary  and 
the  justification  for  her  demands.  "  The  possible  consequences  of  the  present 
situation,"  he  continued,  "  were  terrible.  If  as  many  as  four  Great  Powers  of 
Europe — let  us  say  Austria-Hungary,  France,  Russia  and  Germany — were 
engaged  in  war,"  it  seemed  to  him  "  that  it  must  involve  the  expenditure  of 
so  vast  a  sum  of  money  and  such  an  interference  with  trade,  that  a  war  would 
be  accompanied  or  followed  by  a  complete  collapse  of  European  credit  and 
industry.  In  these  days,  in  great  industrial  States,  this  would  mean  a  state 
of  things  worse  than  that  of  1848,*  and  irrespective  of  who  were  victors  in 
the  war,  many  things  might  be  completely  swept  away." 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  did  not  demur  but  said  that  all  would 
depend  upon  Russia.  Sir  E.  Grey  hoped  for  direct  discussion  between  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Russia,  remarking  that  it  took  two  to  keep  the  peace  just  as 
much  as  to  make  a  quarrel.  The  Ambassador  hoped  also  for  direct  discussion, 
but  thought  the  attitude  in  St  Petersburg  had  lately  not  been  very  favourable. 

On  July  23  the  Servian  Minister  called  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  expressed 
the  willingness  of  his  Government  "  to  meet  any  reasonable  demands  of 
Austria-Hungary  so  long  as  such  demands  were  kept  on  the  terrain  juridique" 
He  referred  to  the  mystery  and  secrecy  with  which  the  inquiry  at  Serajevo 
had  been  conducted  by  Austria-Hungary.  Servia  was  willing  to  do 
what  was  required  to  bring  plotters  and  assassins  to  book,  but  unwilling 
to  allow  Austrian  interference  in  her  political  system  or  administration,  or  to 
submit  to  dictation  on  political  grounds.  He  further  said  that  both  of  the 
assassins  of  the  Archduke  were  Austro-Hungarian  subjects  (Bosniaks);  that 
one  of  them  had  been  in  Servia,  and  that  the  Servian  authorities  had  wanted 
to  expel  him  but  refrained  on  account  of  the  attitude  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
authorities,  who  protected  him.  Sir  A.  Nicolson  for  Sir  Edward  Grey  could 
not  give  the  Servian  Minister  any  opinion  in  the  absence  of  data,  but  hoped 
that  the  Servian  Government  would  try  to  meet  the  Austrian  demands  in 
a  conciliatory  and  moderate  spirit. 

*  The  year  of  revolutions. 
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On  this  same  day,  July  23,  the  Austro-Hungarian  note  was  delivered  to  the 
Servian  Government. 

After  quoting  the  promise  of  Servia  in  deference  to  the  decision  of  the 
Great  Powers  on  March  31,  1909,  after  the  Austro-Hungarian  annexation  of 
Bosnia  to  modify  the  direction  of  her  policy  with  regard  to  Austria-Hungary 
and  to  live  on  good  neighbourly  terms  with  the  latter,  it  proceeded  to  make 
various  accusations  against  Servia,  among  other  things  saying  that  she  did 
nothing  to  suppress  subversive  movements  started  in  Servia  with  the  object 
of  detaching  part  of  Austro-Hungarian  territory,  and  that  she  permitted 
criminal  machinations  of  various  societies  and  unrestrained  language  on  the 
part  of  the  press. 

A  memorandum  giving  the  conclusions  led  up  to  by  the  magisterial  inquiry 
at  Serajevo  was  attached  to  the  note,  but  none  of  the  evidence  on  which 
those  conclusions  were  based  was  sent. 

Finally  the  Servian  Government  was  required  to  accept  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  demands  in  a  form  of  declaration  set  out  in  the  note  as  follows : 

"  The  Royal  Government  of  Servia  condemns  the  propaganda  directed 
against  Austria-Hungary — i.e.,  the  general  tendency  of  which  the  final  aim 
is  to  detach  from  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  territories  belonging  to 
it,  and  it  sincerely  deplores  the  fatal  consequences  of  these  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. 

"  The  Royal  Government  regrets  that  Servian  officers  and  functionaries 
participated  in  the  above-mentioned  propaganda  and  thus  compromised  the 
good  neighbourly  relations  to  which  the  Royal  Government  was  solemnly 
pledged  by  its  declaration  of  March  31,  1909. 

"  The  Royal  Government,  which  disapproves  and  repudiates  all  idea  of 
interfering  or  attempting  to  interfere  with  the  destinies  of  the  inhabitants 
of  any  part  whatsoever  of  Austria-Hungary,  considers  it  its  duty  formally  to 
warn  officers  and  functionaries,  and  the  whole  population  of  the  kingdom, 
that  henceforward  it  will  proceed  with  the  utmost  rigour  against  persons 
who  may  be  guilty  of  such  machinations,  which  it  will  use  all  its  efforts  to 
anticipate  and  suppress. 

"  This  declaration  shall  simultaneously  be  communicated  to  the  Royal 
army  as  an  order  of  the  day  by  His  Majesty  the  King  and  shall  be  published 
in  the  *  Official  Bulletin  '  of  the  Army. 

"  The  Royal  Servian  Government  further  undertakes : 

"  i.  To  suppress  any  publication  which  incites  to  hatred  and  contempt 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  and  the  general  tendency  of  which  is 
directed  against  its  territorial  integrity ; 

"  2.  To  dissolve  immediately  the  society  styled  Narodna  Odbrana,  to 
confiscate  all  its  means  of  propaganda,  and  to  proceed  in  the  same  manner 
against  other  societies  and  their  branches  in  Servia  which  engage  in  propa- 
ganda against  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy.  The  Royal  Government 
shall  take  the  necessary  measures  to  prevent  the  societies  dissolved  from 
continuing  their  activity  under  another  name  and  form  ; 

"  3.  To  eliminate  without  delay  from  public  instruction  in  Servia,  both 
as  regards  the  teaching  body  and  also  as  regards  the  methods  of  instruction, 
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everything  that  serves,  or  might  serve,  to  foment  the  propaganda  against 
Austria-Hungary ; 

"  4.  To  remove",  from  the  military  service,  and  from  the  administration  in 
general,  all  officers  and  functionaries  guilty  of  propaganda  against  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy  whose  names  and  deeds  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Government  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  communicating  to  the  Royal 
Government ; 

"  5.  To  accept  the  collaboration  in  Servia  of  representatives  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  in  the  suppression  of  the  subversive  movement 
directed  against  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Monarchy ; 

"  6.  To  take  judicial  proceedings  against  accessories  to  the  plot  of  June  28, 
who  are  on  Servian  territory.  Delegates  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Govern- 
ment will  take  part  in  the  investigation  relating  thereto ; 

"  7.  To  proceed  without  delay  to  the  arrest  of  Major  Voija  Tankositch  and 
of  the  individual  named  Milan  Ciganovitch,  a  Servian  State  employe,  who 
have  been  compromised  by  the  results  of  the  magisterial  inquiry  at  Serajevo; 

"  8.  To  prevent  by  effective  measures  the  co-operation  of  the  Servian 
authorities  in  the  illicit  traffic  in  arms  and  explosives  across  the  frontier,  to 
dismiss  and  punish  severely  the  officials  of  the  frontier  service  at  Schabatz 
and  Loznica  guilty  of  having  assisted  the  perpetrators  of  the  Serajevo  crime 
by  facilitating  their  passage  across  the  frontier; 

"  9.  To  furnish  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  with  explanations 
regarding  the  unjustifiable  utterances  of  high  Servian  officials,  both  in  Servia 
and  abroad,  who,  notwithstanding  their  official  position,  did  not  hesitate 
after  the  crime  of  June  28  to  express  themselves  in  interviews  in  terms  of 
hostility  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government;  and,  finally, 

"  10.  To  notify  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  without  delay  of  the 
execution  of  the  measures  comprised  under  the  preceding  heads." 

The  reply  of  Servia  was  demanded  at  the  latest  by  6  o'clock  on  Saturday 
evening,  July  25,  viz.,  within  48  hours'  time. 

July  24: 

On  the  following  day,  July  24,  the  increasing  tension  is  shown  by  the 
number  of  communications  which  passed  between  the  various  capitals. 

In  the  first  place  Sir  E.  Grey  received  a  copy  of  the  note  which  had  been 
sent  to  Belgrade  on  the  previous  day. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  at  once  expressed  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador 
his  disapproval  both  of  the  form  of  the  note  and  of  the  insertion  of  a  time 
limit.  He  said  "  that  if  Servia  had  procrastinated  in  replying,  a  time  limit 
could  have  been  introduced  later ;  but,  as  things  now  stood,  the  terms  of  the 
Servian  reply  had  been  dictated  by  Austria-Hungary,  who  had  not  been 
content  to  limit  herself  to  a  demand  for  a  reply  within  a  limit  of  48  hours 
from  its  presentation." 

As  to  the  note  itself,  Sir  E.  Grey's  words  were  as  follows :  "  The  murder 
of  the  Archduke  and  some  of  the  circumstances  respecting  Servia  quoted  in 
the  note  aroused  sympathy  with  Austria-Hungary,  as  was  but  natural,  but 
at  the  same  time  I  had  never  before  seen  one  State  address  to  another  indepen- 
dent State  a  document  of  so  formidable  a  character.  Demand  No.  5  would  be 
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hardly  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  Servia's  independent  sovereignty 
if  it  were  to  mean,  as  it  seemed  that  it  might,  that  Austria-Hungary  was  to 
be  invested  with  a  right  to  appoint  officials  who  would  have  authority  within 
the  frontiers  of  Servia." 

He  expressed  great  apprehension.  Our  concern  would  be  simply  and  solely 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  peace  of  Europe.  We  were  not  concerned  with 
the  merits  of  the  dispute  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Servia.  Doubtless 
we  should  exchange  views  with  the  Powers. 

The  Russian  Foreign  Minister  took  the  most  serious  view  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  note.  In  his  opinion  the  Austro-Hungarian  step  clearly  meant 
war,  and  he  immediately  telephoned  asking  Sir  G.  Buchanan,  the  British 
Ambassador  at  St  Petersburg,  and  the  French  Ambassador  to  meet  him, 
drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  note  only  gave  Servia  48  hours.  At 
this  meeting  he  said  he  was  sure  Germany  must  have  first  been  consulted, 
and  that  Austria-Hungary's  conduct  was  "  both  provocative  arid  immoral." 
Some  of  the  demands  were  impossible. 

The  French  Ambassador  made  it  clear  that  France  would  carry  out  her 
obligations  to  Russia  and  support  her  diplomatically.  In  fact  his  words  left 
the  impression  on  our  Ambassador  that  even  if  we  declined  to  join  them, 
France  and  Russia  would  make  a  strong  stand.  Both  urged  our  Ambassador 
more  than  once  that  Great  Britain  should  straight  away  declare  her  solidarity 
with  Russia  and  France,  and  that  we  should  make  war  more  likely  unless  we 
made  common  cause  with  them  from  the  outset.  The  French  Ambassador 
further  considered  that  Austria-Hungary  had  either  made  up  her  mind  or 
was  bluffing,  and,  whichever  it  might  be,  a  firm  and  united  stand  by  the 
three  Powers  of  the  Entente  was  the  only  chance  of  averting  war. 

M.  Sazonof  also  pointed  out  that  the  Servian  question  was  only  part  of  the 
European  question  and  that  Great  Britain  could  not  afford  to  efface  herself 
from  the  problem  at  issue.  He  expected  that  Russia  would  mobilize  if  Austria- 
Hungary  used  military  measures  against  Servia.  Our  Ambassador  stated 
the  British  position  in  words  that  were  the  next  day  endorsed  by  Sir  E.  Grey 
by  telegram.  They  could  not,  he  said,  expect  any  "  declaration  of  solidarity 
from  His  Majesty's  Government  that  would  entail  an  unconditional  engage- 
ment on  their  part  to  support  Russia  and  France  by  force  of  arms.  Direct 
British  interests  in  Servia  were  nil,  and  a  war  on  behalf  of  that  country  would 
never  be  sanctioned  by  British  public  opinion." 

He  also  made  the  following  practical  suggestions  with  a  view  to  the 
preservation  of  peace : 

(1)  An  effort  should  at  once  be  made  to  get  the  time  limit  given  to  Servia 
by  Austria-Hungary  extended. 

(2)  It  should  be  ascertained  how  far  Servia  was  prepared  to  go  to  meet 
Austria-Hungary. 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  extension,  the  French  Ambassador  thought 
that  there  was  no  time,  and  that  Austria- Hungary  had  made  up  her  mind 
or  was  bluffing. 

M.  Sazonof  promised  to  consult  his  colleagues  upon  the  question  of  the 
Servian  reply  and  added  that  doubtless  some  of  the  Austrian  demands  could 
be  accepted  by  Servia. 

(3)  Upon  the  French  and  Russian  representatives  continuing  to  press  for 
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a~  British  declaration  of  solidarity,  our  Ambassador  said  that  Sir  E.  Grey 
might  see  his  way  to  representing  strongly  to  both  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  the  danger  to  the  whole  peace  of  Europe  of  an  attack  upon  Servia 
and  the  difficulty  of  Great  Britain  keeping  out  if  the  war  became  general. 

Our  Ambassador,  in  his  telegram  recording  this  conversation,  referred  to 
the  absence  from  France  of  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  and  the 
President  of  the  Council,  and  wondered  if  the  Austrians  "  purposely  chose 
this  moment  to  present  their  ultimatum." 

Russia  lost  no  time  in  making  known  her  opinion  of  the  note.  The  Russian 
Charge  d' Affaires  at  Vienna  on  this  same  date  (July  24)  said  tot  he  Austro- 
Hungarian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  that  in  their  view  "  the  Austrian 
note  was  drawn  up  in  a  form  rendering  it  impossible  of  acceptance  as  it 
stood,  and  that  it  was  both  unusual  and  peremptory  in  its  terms." 
The  reply  was  that  the  Dual  Monarchy  felt  its  existence  to  be  at  stake  and 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Minister  was  under  instructions  to  leave  Belgrade 
unless  Austro-Hungarian  demands  were  accepted  integrally  by  4  p.m.  next  day. 

The  Servian  Government  regarded  the  note  as  quite  unacceptable,  and 
asked  our  Government  to  induce  Austria-Hungary  to  moderate  her  demands. 
The  German  Government,  in  a  note  to  Sir  E.  Grey,  strongly  endorsed  the 
Austro-Hungarian  case  against  Servia  and  pointed  out  that  if  Servia  sent  an 
unsatisfactory  reply  to  the  note,  Austria-Hungary  would  be  obliged  to  use 
strong  pressure  and,  if  necessary,  military  measures,  the  choice  having  to  be 
left  to  her. 

The  German  Government  emphasized  its  opinion  that  the  matter  was 
exclusively  the  concern  of  Austria-Hungary  and  Servia,  and  urged  localization 
"  because  every  interference  of  another  Power  would,  owing  to  the 
different  treaty  obligations,  be  followed  by  incalculable  consequences." 
The  German  Ambassador  had  privately  asked  Sir  E.  Grey  to  use  moderat- 
ing influence  in  St  Petersburg,  and  the  latter  tells  the  French  Ambassador 
that  he  means  to  reply  that  the  only  chance  lies  in  the  co-operation  of 
Germany,  France,  Italy  and  ourselves  at  Vienna  and  St  Petersburg. 

The  French  Ambassador  thought  that  Austria-Hungary  would  march  on 
Servia  after  the  two  days  mentioned  in  the  ultimatum  and  then  it  would  be 
too  late  as  Russian  public  opinion  would  insist  on  war.  Sir  E.  Grey 
said  that  he  did  not  mean  to  say  anything  in  St  Petersburg  until  it  was 
clear  there  would  be  trouble  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia,  and  that  if 
Austria-Hungary  did  invade  Servia  and  Russia  mobilized,  the  four 
Powers  might  still  induce  each  to  stay  their  hands  pending  mediation.  The 
French  Ambassador  thought  that  the  important  thing  was  to  gain  time  by 
mediation  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Servia. 

On  the  same  day  Sir  E.  Grey  explained  to  the  German  Ambassador, 
Prince  Lichnowsky,  the  position  of  the  British  Government. 

(1)  Unless  the  Austro-Hungarian  ultimatum  to  Servia  led  to  trouble 
between  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  we  had  no  concern  with  it. 

(2)  He  expressed  his  great  apprehension  of  the  view  Russia  would  take  of 
the  situation. 

(3)  The  shortness  of  time  given  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  ultimatum,  and 
its  stiff  character,  made  him  helpless  in  the  matter  of  influence    at    St 
Petersburg. 
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(4)  The  only  chance  of  mediative  or  moderating  influence  seemed  to  be 
that  the  four  Powers,  Germany,  Italy,  France  and  Great  Britain,  should 
work  together  at  Vienna  and  St  Petersburg. 

(5)  The  immediate  danger  was  that  in  a  few  hours  Austria-Hungary  might 
march  into  Servia  and  Russian  Slav  opinion  might  force  Russia  into  war. 

(6)  No  one  could  influence  Austria-Hungary  not  to  precipitate  military 
action  unless  Germany  would  propose  and  participate  in  such  action  at 
Vienna.  Sir  E.  Grey  asked  that  the  German  Secretary  of  State  should  be 
informed  of  this  view. 

The  German  Ambassador's  reply  was  that  "  Austria  might  be 
expected  to  move  when  the  time  limit  expired  unless  Servia  could  give  an 
unconditional  acceptance  of  Austrian  demands  in  toto"  The  Ambassador 
again  "  speaking  privately,"  suggested  that  a  negative  reply  must  in  no  case 
be  returned  and  that  a  favourable  reply  on  some  points  must  be  sent  at  once 
"  so  that  an  excuse  against  immediate  action  might  be  afforded  to  Austria." 

Sir  E.  Grey  then  wired  to  Belgrade,  that  Servia  ought  to  send  a  favourable 
reply  on  as  many  points  as  the  time  limit  allowed,  and  particularly  express 
concern  and  regret,  subject  to  the  French  and  Russian  Ministers  concurring 
in  this  advice. 

This  advice  was  never  actually  given  as  the  Servian  Government's  con- 
ciliatory intentions  made  it  unnecessary. 

July  25. 

Next  day  the  tension  had  still  further  increased  and  the  number  of 
telegrams  was  even  larger  than  on  the  previous  day. 

The  Russian  Foreign  Minister  wired  to  Vienna  that  the  Austro-Hungarian 
note  to  Servia  left  no  time  for  any  steps  to  smooth  away  difficulties,  and  pressed 
for  an  extension  of  the  time  limit  "  in  order  to  prevent  the  consequences 
equally  incalculable  and  fatal  to  all  the  powers  which  may  result." 

The  situation  was  made  "  rather  less  acute  "  by  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassador  in  London  explaining  that  the  step  taken  at  Belgrade  was  a 
demarche  and  not  an  ultimatum,  viz.,  that  if  Servia  did  not  comply,  Austria- 
Hungary  would  begin  "  military  preparations,  not  operations." 

The  French  Government  joins  Great  Britain  in  advising  Servia  (through 
her  Minister  in  Paris)  to  give  a  conciliatory  reply. 

The  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  suggests  moderating  advice 
should  be  given  at  Vienna  as  well  as  Belgrade. 

Our  Ambassador  in  St  Petersburg  told  the  Russian  Foreign  Minister 
that  Austria-Hungary  contemplated  military  preparations,  not  operations, 
and  that  Servia  should  be  advised  to  send  a  conciliatory  reply. 

The  Russian  Minister  replied  as  follows: 

(1)  As  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  explanation  he  had  different  information 
from  German  quarters. 

(2)  The  time  limit  in  the  Austrian  note  to  Servia  expired  that  evening, 
leaving  no  time  for  advising  Servia  as  suggested. 

(3)  Servia  was  quite  ready  to  punish  the  guilty  and  to  do  as  Sir  E.  Grey 
advised,  but  no  independent  State  could  accept  the  political  demands. 

(N.B. — Demand  5  seemed  to  involve  Austro-Hungarian  interference  in 
internal  administration.) 
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r    (4)  If  attacked,  Servia  meant  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  Belgrade  into 
the  interior  and  to  appeal  to  the  Powers. 

(5)  He  himself  approved  of  such  an  appeal  and  wanted  the  question  placed 
on  an  international  footing  as  in  1908.  The  Austro-Hungarian  note  referred 
to  the  obligation  then  undertaken  to  the  Powers  (not  to  Austria). 

(6)  In  the  event  of  such  an  appeal  Russia  was  prepared  to  stand  aside  and 
leave  the  question  in  the  hands  of  England,  France,  Germany  and  Italy. 

(7)  On  being  urged  to  postpone  mobilization  until  Sir  E.  Grey  had  had 
time  to  use  his  influence  for  peace,  the  Russian  Minister  said  Russia  had  no 
aggressive  intentions  and  would  not  act  until  forced  to  do  so. 

(8)  He  believed  Austria-Hungary's  action  to  be  aimed  at  Russia  and  at  the 
establishment  of  an  Austro-Hungarian  hegemony  in  the  Balkans. 

(9)  He  did  not  believe  Germany  wished  war,  and  considered  that  if  we 
joined  France  and  Russia  there  would  be  none. 

(10)  When  our  Ambassador  said  that  England  could  mediate  better  as  a 
friend,  who  if  her  advice  were  disregarded  might  become  an  ally,  than  if  she 
at  once  sided  with  Russia,  the  Russian  Minister  said  "  unfortunately  Germany 
was  convinced  that  she  could  count  upon  our  neutrality." 

(n)  To  the  suggestion  that  if  Russia  mobilized  Germany  would  not  give 
Russia  time,  but  would  probably  declare  war  at  once,  he  answered 
that  Russia  could  not  allow  Servia  to  be  crushed  and  Austria-Hungary  to 
become  the  predominant  Power  in  the  Balkans.  If  France  stood  firm  Russia 
would  face  the  risks  of  war. 

(12)  Unless  Germany  could  restrain  Austria-Hungary  the  situation  was 
desperate. 

The  German  Secretary  of  State  told  the  British  Ambassador  he  had 
immediately  instructed  his  Ambassador  at  Vienna  to  "  pass  on  "  Sir  E.  Grey's 
suggestion  for  an  extension  of  the  time  limit,  and  "to  speak  to  "  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Minister  about  it.  The  reply  was  unsatisfactory.  Unfortunately 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Minister  was  away  at  Isehl,  and  this,  it 
was  thought,  meant  delay  and  difficulty. 

The  German  Secretary  of  State  then  made  the  following  remarks : — 

(1)  He  admitted  freely  that  Austria-Hungary  meant  to  take  military  action 
against  Servia  and  to  give  her  a  lesson. 

(2)  He  further  admitted  that  Servia  could  not  be  expected  to  swallow 
some  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  demands. 

(3)  He  thought  it  a  reassuring  feature  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign 
Minister  had  sent  for  and  told  the  Russian  representative  at  Vienna  that 
Austria-Hungary  did  not  intend  to  seize  Servian  territory. 

(4)  In  spite  of  the  telegrams  from  Russia,  he  did  not  think  that  by  mili- 
tary action  against  Servia,  Austria-Hungary  would  dangerously  excite  public 
opinion  in  Russia,  and  considered  the  crisis  could  be  localized. 

(5)  He  had  told  Russia  that  the  last  thing  Germany  wanted  was  a  general 
war,  and  he  would  do  all  he  could  to  prevent  such  a  general  calamity. 

(6)  If  relations  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  became  threatening, 
he  was  quite  ready  to  agree  to  the  four  Powers  working  in  favour  of  modera- 
tion at  Vienna  and  St  Petersburg,    i 

(7)  He  confessed  privately  "  that  he  thought  the  note  left  much  to  be 
desired  as  a  diplomatic  document." 
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(8)  He  repeated  very  earnestly  that  though  he  had  been  accused  of 
knowing  all  about  the  contents  of  the  note,  he  had  in  fact  no  such  know- 
ledge. 

The  Italian  Secretary-General  knew  of  the  suggestion  that  the  four 
Powers  should,  if  necessary,  work  together  in  favour  of  moderation,  but  he 
considered  nothing  would  stop  Austria-Hungary  but  the  unconditional 
acceptance  of  her  note. 

Our  Ambassador  at  Rome  said  that  there  was  reliable  information  that 
Austria-Hungary  intended  to  seize  the  Salonica  Railway. 

The  impression  left  on  our  Ambassador  at  Vienna  by  the  Vienna  news- 
papers was  that  the  surrender  of  Servia  was  neither  expected  nor  desired.  It 
was  also  officially  announced  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  Minister  was  to 
leave  Belgrade  failing  unconditional  acceptance  of  the  note  by  6  p.m.  that 
day. 

The  Servian  reply  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  note  was  delivered  to  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Minister  at  Belgrade  the  same  day. 

In  an  introductory  memorandum  the  Servian  Government,  referring  to  the 
accusation  that  they  had  endeavoured  to  change  the  political  and  legal  state 
of  affairs  created  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  drew  attention  to  the  fact 
that  no  representation  had  been  made  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government 
except  one  concerning  a  school-book.  It  also  had  expected  to  be  invited  to 
collaborate  in  the  investigation  of  all  that  concerned  the  crime  committed 
at  Serajevo. 

Nevertheless  it  was  prepared  to  accept  all  the  demands  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  with  certain  reservations  necessary  to  their  continued 
independence  as  a  nation.  And  they  are  prepared  to  submit  these  points  to 
the  Hague  Tribunal  or  to  the  Great  Powers. 

The  reply,  however,  not  being  an  unconditional  surrender,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Minister  left  Belgrade  at  6.30  on  this  same  evening.  The 
Servian  Government  had  already  left,  and  the  foreign  ministers  were  just 
leaving  for  Nisch. 

Sir  E.  Grey  endorses  the  statement  of  our  Ambassador  in  St  Petersburg, 
about  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain.  "  I  do  not,"  he  says,  "  consider  that 
public  opinion  here  would  or  ought  to  sanction  our  going  to  war  over  a 
Servian  quarrel.  If,  however,  war  does  take  place,  the  development  of  other 
issues  may  draw  us  into  it,  and  I  am,  therefore,  anxious  to  prevent  it.  The 
sudden,  brusque,  and  peremptory  character  of  the  Austrian  demarche  makes 
it  almost  inevitable  that  in  a  very  short  time  both  Russia  and  Austria 
will  have  mobilized  against  each  other.  In  this  event,  the  only  chance  of 
peace,  in  my  opinion,  is  for  the  other  four  Powers  to  join  in  asking  the 
Austrian  and  Russian  Governments  not  to  cross  the  frontier,  and  to  give 
time  for  the  four  Powers  acting  at  Vienna  and  St  Petersburg  to  try  and 
arrange  matters.  If  Germany  will  adopt  this  view,  I  feel  strongly  that  France 
and  ourselves  should  act  upon  it.  Italy  would,  no  doubt,  gladly  co-operate." 

"  No  diplomatic  intervention  or  mediation  would  be  tolerated  by  either 
Russia  or  Austria  unless  it  was  clearly  impartial  and  included  the  allies  or 
friends  of  both.  The  co-operation  of  Germany  would,  therefore,  be 
essential." 

Sir  E.  Grey  wires  to  Berlin : 
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(1)  The  fact  that  the  Austro-Hungarians,  on  the  expiry  of  the  time  limit, 
were  to  commence  military  preparations,  and  not  military  operations,  would 
give  time  before  the  frontier  was  actually  crossed. 

(2)  We  should  soon  have  to  face  the  mobilization  of  Austria-Hungary  and 
Russia,  and  the  only  chance  of  peace  was  for  the  four  Powers  to  join  in 
asking  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary  not  to  cross  the  frontier  until  we  had 
time  to  try  and  arrange  matters. 

I  (3)  The  German  Government  had  stated  that  it  had  had  no  more  than 
the  other  Powers  to  do  with  the  terms  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  note 
though,  once  she  had  launched  the  note,  Austria-Hungary  could  not  draw 
back.  The  German  Ambassador  had  given  his  opinion  that  Austria-Hungary 
might  with  dignity  accept  mediation  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia, 
and  had  also  agreed  with  this  suggestion. 

(4)  Our  ground  for  interfering  was  that  the  question  had  become  one 
between  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia — we  had  nothing  to  do  with  a  mere 
Austro-Hungarian-Servian  quarrel — and  he  had  impressed  upon  the  German 
Ambassador  that  in  the  event  of  Austro-Hungarian  and  Russian  mobilization, 
the  participation  of  Germany  would  be  essential  to  any  diplomatic  action 
for  peace. 

(5)  He  was  prepared,  if  the  German  Government  agreed  to  his  suggestion, 
to  tell  the  French  Government  (which  could  not  be  consulted  at  the  moment 
because  it  was  away)  that  he  thought  it  the  right  thing  to  act  upon  it. 

Instructions  had  been  sent  from  St  Petersburg  to  the  Russian  Ambassador 
at  Vienna  to  press  for  time  in  order  that  the  Powers  might  examine  the  data 
upon  which  the  Austro-Hungarian  demands  on  Servia  were  based.  Possibly, 
Sir  E.  Grey  suggests  to  our  Ambassador  in  Vienna,  the  Powers  might  advise 
the  Servian  Government  accordingly  if  they  found  that  some  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  requests  were  well-founded.  That  Ambassador  was  to  support  his 
Russian  colleague,  and  though  the  time  limit  in  the  note  could  not  be  pro- 
longed, the  Austro-Hungarians  would,  Sir  E.  Grey  hoped,  at  any  rate  delay 
"any  irretrievable  steps."  Sir  E.  Grey  also  expressed  the  hope  to  our 
Ambassadors  in  Paris,  Berlin  and  St  Petersburg  that  Germany  would  be 
able  to  influence  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  to  take  a  favourable 
view  of  the  Servian  reply,  if  it  corresponded  to  the  forecast. 

The  Italian  Ambassador  in  London  approved  of  our  suggestion  for  the 
co-operation  of  the  four  Powers  and  made  no  secret  of  Italy's  anxiety  to  see 
war  avoided. 

July  26. 

The  Servian  reply  was  not  considered  satisfactory  in  Vienna.  The  Austro- 
Hungarian  Minister  had  left  Belgrade  and  war  was  thought  to  be  imminent. 
The  attitude  of  the  German  Ambassador  at  Vienna  was  as  follows : 

(1)  He  was  confident  that  Russia  would  keep  quiet  during  the  chastisement 
of  Servia,  having  received  assurances  that  no  Servian  territory  would  be 
annexed. 

(2)  The  question  as  to  whether  the  Russian  Government  would  not  be 
compelled  by  public  opinion  to  intervene  depended  on  the  personality  of  the 
Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  could  resist  easily,  if  he  chose,  the 
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pressure  of  a  few  newspapers.  The  Pan-Slav  agitation  in  Russia,  he  said,  was 
over,  and  Moscow  perfectly  quiet. 

(3)  Interference  by  Russia  would  probably  result  in  many  frontier  ques- 
tions, such  as  the  Swedish,  Polish,  Ruthene,  Rumanian  and  Persian  questions 
being  brought  into  the  melting-pot.  He  doubted  Russia,  who  had  no  right 
to  assume  a  protectorate  over  Servia,  acting  as  if  she  made  any  such  claim. 

(4)  France  was  not  at  all  in  a  condition  for  facing  a  war. 

(5)  With  regard  to  the  tone  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  ultimatum  to  Servia, 
it  was  impossible  to  speak  effectively  in  any  other  way  to  her,  and  she  was 
about  to  receive  the  lesson  which  she  required. 

(6)  As  to  Germany,  she  knew  very  well  what  she  was  about  in  backing  up 
Austria-Hungary. 

(7)  The  Servian  concessions  were  all  a  sham,  and  this  was  proved  by  her 
Government  having  ordered  mobilization  and  retired  from  Belgrade. 

The  German  Under- Secretary  of  State  concluded  that  because  the  Russian 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  conversation  said  that  Russia  would  not 
remain  indifferent  to  the  annexation  by  Austria-Hungary  of  bits  of  Servian 
territory,  Russia  would  not  act  if  Austria-Hungary  did  not  annex  territory. 

The  German  Ambassador  at  Vienna  was  instructed  to  "  pass  on  "  to  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Government  Sir  E.  Grey's  hope  that  they  would  take  a 
favourable  view  of  the  Servian  reply  if  it  corresponded  to  the  forecast.  The 
German  Government  did  not,  however,  see  their  way  in  going  beyond  this, 
as  they  considered  that  the  fact  of  their  "  passing  on  "  this  communication 
implied  their  association  to  a  certain  extent  with  Sir  E.  Grey's  hope. 

The  Italian  Government  welcomed  the  proposal  for  a  conference. 

Sir  E.  Grey  expressed  his  hope  to  our  Ambassadors  in  Paris,  Berlin  and 
Rome,  that  the  Governments  to  which  they  were  accredited  would  instruct 
their  representatives  to  meet  in  London  in  conference  with  the  object  of 
preventing  complications.  He  also  asked  that  influence  should  be  used  at 
Vienna  and  St  Petersburg  to  suspend  active  military  operations  in  the 
meantime. 

July  27. 

We  now  come  to  July  27  and  there  is  no  falling  off  in  the  volume  of 
telegrams. 

The  Italian  Government  considered  that  the  gravity  of  the  situation  lay 
in  the  conviction  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  that,  after  many  dis- 
illusions, it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  their  prestige  to  score  a  definite 
success  in  the  Balkans. 

The  reply  of  the  Servian  Government  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  note 
reaches  Sir  E.  Grey. 

The  Russian  Ambassador  in  Vienna  believes  Austria-Hungary  to  be 
determined  on  war  (against  Servia),  and  Russia  could  not  remain  indifferent. 
He  does  not  propose  to  press  for  more  time. 

The  French  and  Russian  Ambassadors  in  Vienna,  though  they  expressed 
satisfaction  at  our  proposal  for  a  conference,  doubted  whether  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  or  German  Government  would  recognize  Russia  as  a  party 
entitled  to  a  say  in  a  purely  Austro-Hungarian-Servian  dispute. 
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Our  Ambassador  in  Vienna  records  his  conviction : 

(1)  That  the  Austro-Hungarian  note  was  so  drawn  up  as  to  make  war  with 
Servia  inevitable. 

(2)  That  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  was  fully  resolved  to  have 
war,  and  considered  their  position  as  a  great  Power  to  be  at  stake.  He  also 
speaks  of  the  wild  joy  in  the  country  at  the  prospect  of  war  with  Servia. 

Sir  E.  Grey's  proposal  for  a  conference  is  accepted  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, but  until  it  is  known  that  Germany  has  spoken  at  Vienna  with  some 
success,  it  would,  in  its  opinion,  be  dangerous  for  the  French,  Russian  and 
British  Ambassadors  to  do  so. 

The  German  Secretary  of  State  (who  had  previously,  on  July  25,  agreed  to 
the  suggestion  for  a  conference  of  the  four  less  interested  Powers)  now  says : 

(1)  That  the  proposed  conference  would  practically  amount  to  a  court  of 
arbitration,  and  could  not,  in  his  opinion,  be  called  together  except  at  the 
request  of  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia. 

(2)  He  had  heard  that  there  was  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Russian 
and  Austro-Hungarian  Governments  to  exchange  views  and  it  wtould  be 
best,  before  doing  anything,  to  await  the  result. 

(3)  If  Russia  mobilized  against  Germany,  Germany  would  have  also  to 
mobilize,  and  as  yet  Austria-Hungary  was  only  partly  mobilizing.  He  ex- 
plained the  expression  "  mobilizing  against  Germany,"  as  meaning  mobiliza- 
tion in  the  North. 

(4)  He  considered  the  news  from  St  Petersburg  more  hopeful. 

In  a  conversation  with  the  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador,  the 
Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  pointed  out  that  the  ultimatum  to 
Servia  could  not  possibly  be  accepted  as  a  whole,  or  put  into  immediate 
execution.  Although  some  of  the  demands  were  reasonable  enough,  others 
entailed  a  revision  of  existing  Servian  laws,  and  were  also  incompatible  with 
Servian  dignity  as  an  independent  State.  He  suggested  that  although  it 
would  be  useless  for  Russia  to  offer  her  good  offices  at  Belgrade  (being  an 
object  of  such  suspicion  in  Austria-Hungary),  England  and  Italy  might  be 
willing  to  collaborate.  The  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  said  he  would 
speak  to  his  Government. 

Our  Ambassador  in  St  Petersburg  tells  the  Russian  Minister  that  Sir 
E.  Grey  approves  of  his  previous  statement  of  the  attitude  of  the  British 
Government. 

It  was  wrong,  he  said,  to  suppose  that  the  cause  of  peace  would  be  pro- 
moted by  our  telling  the  German  Government  that  they  would  have  to 
deal  with  us  as  well  as  Russia  and  France,  if  they  supported  Austria-Hungary 
by  force  of  arms.  Their  attitude  would  merely  be  stiffened  by  such  a  menace. 
We  could  only  induce  Germany  to  help  by  approaching  her  as  a  friend 
anxious  to  preserve  peace.  He  asked  the  Russian  Government  to  defer  the 
mobilization  ukase  as  long  as  possible,  and,  in  any  case,  not  to  allow  troops  to 
cross  the  frontier  even  when  the  ukase  was  issued. 

Our  Ambassador  at  St  Petersburg  understands  that  the  Russian  Minister 
has  proposed  direct  conversations  between  Vienna  and  St  Petersburg  on 
the  question  of  modifying  the  Austro-Hungarian  demands. 

The  German  Government  accepts  the  principle  of  mediation  between 
Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  by  the  four  Powers,  reserving  their  right  as  an 
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ally  to  help  Austria-Hungary  if  attacked.  The  German  Ambassador  also 
asked  Sir  E.  Grey  to  use  his  influence  in  St  Petersburg  to  localize  the  war. 
Sir  E.  Grey  in  reply  pointed  out : 

(1)  The  Servian  reply  went  further  than  could  have  been  expected,  and 
the  German  Secretary  of  State  had  himself  agreed  that  there  were  some 
things  in  the  note  which  Servia  could  hardly  be  expected  to  accept. 

(2)  Sir  E.  Grey  assumed  that  the  Servian  reply  was  the  result  of  Russian 
conciliatory  influence  at  Belgrade. 

(3)  Moderating  influence  was  now  really  required  at  Vienna.  The  Servian 
reply  could  only  be  put  aside  by  Austria-Hungary  if  she  was  reckless  of  the 
consequences,  and  it  should  at  least  be  treated  as  a  basis  for  discussion  and 
pause.  The  German  Government  should,  he  said,  urge  this  at  Vienna. 

(4)  He  recalled  what  the  German  Government  had  said  as  to  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  if  the  war  could  not  be  localized,  and  pointed  out  that  just 
as  Germany  might  be  drawn  in  to  assist  Austria-Hungary  against  Russia 
(because  she  could  not  afford  to  see  Austria-Hungary  crushed),  so  other  issues 
might  be  raised  that  would  supersede  the  dispute  between  Austria-Hungary 
and  Servia  and  bring  other  Powers  in,  and  the  war  would  be  the  biggest  ever 
known ;  but  as  long  as  Germany  would  work  to  keep  the  peace,  Sir  E.  Grey 
would  keep  closely  in  touch  with  her. 

(5)  Finally,  he  repeated  his  appeal  to  Germany  to  urge  moderation  on 
Vienna. 

Sir  E.  Grey  is  told  by  the  Russian  Ambassador  that  in  German  and 
Austro-Hungarian  circles  the  impression  prevailed  that  in  any  event  we 
should  stand  aside,  and  the  Russian  Ambassador  deplored  the  effect  of  such 
an  impression. 

Sir  E.  Grey  thereupon  pointed  out  that  such  an  impression  ought  to  be 
dispelled  by  the  orders  given  to  the  first  fleet  (which  happened  to  be  con- 
centrated at  Portland)  not  to  disperse  from  manoeuvre  leave.  He  made  it 
clear,  however,  to  the  Ambassador  that  his  reference  to  it  must  not  be  taken 
to  mean  anything  more  than  the  promise  of  diplomatic  action. 

We  had,  he  said,  on  our  side  heard  from  German  and  Austro-Hungarian 
sources  that  they  believed  Russia  would  take  no  action  as  long  as  Austria- 
Hungary  agreed  to  take  no  Servian  territory,  and  we  could  not  appear  more 
Servian  than  the  Russians  in  our  dealings  with  the  German  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  Governments. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  again  describes  at  some  length  to  Sir 
E.  Grey  his  Government's  case  against  Servia  and  the  necessity  for  going  to 
war. 

Sir  E.  Grey  replied  that,  to  use  a  phrase  of  the  German  Government, 
"  the  consequences  would  be  incalculable,"  if  Austria-Hungary  found  she 
could  not  make  war  on  Servia  and  at  the  same  time  satisfy  Russia.  The 
anxiety  here  was  such  that  England  had  felt  unable  to  let  her  fleet  disperse, 
though  it  should  have  dispersed  that  day.  The  Servian  reply  already  involved 
the  greatest  humiliation  to  Servia  that  he  had  ever  seen  a  country  undergo, 
and  it  was  very  disappointing  to  see  it  treated  as  a  blank  negative. 

The  Italian  Government  agreed  to  the  proposal  for  a  conference  of  the 
four  Powers  in  London.  Italy  would  also  recommend. the  suggestion  warmly 
to  the  German  Government  that  Russia,  Austria-Hungary  and  Servia  should 
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suspend  military  operations  in  the  meantime,  and  ask  what  procedure  the 
German  Government  proposed  should  be  followed  at  Vienna. 

July  28. 

The  next  day  a  copy  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  note  declaring  war  against 
Servia  reaches  Sir  E.  Grey. 

The  French  Government  expresses  its  willingness  to  act  in  concert  with 
our  Ambassador  in  Germany,  but  considers  the  chance  of  Sir  E.  Grey's 
proposal  (for  mediation)  being  successful  depends  essentially  on  the  action 
which  the  Berlin  Government  would  be  willing  to  take  at  Vienna. 

The  Russian  Foreign  Minister  had  on  the  previous  day  begun  conversa- 
tions with  the  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  under  conditions  which  he 
hoped  might  be  favourable.  If  direct  explanations  with  the  Vienna  Cabinet 
proved  impossible,  he  was  ready  to  accept  the  British  proposal  for  a  confer- 
ence in  London. 

His  interviews  with  the  German  Ambassador  had  confirmed  his  impression 
that  Germany  was,  if  anything,  in  favour  of  the  uncompromising  attitude 
adopted  by  Austria-Hungary,  and  that  the  Berlin  Cabinet  could  have 
prevented  the  whole  crisis  but  appeared  to  be  exerting  no  influence  on  their 
ally.  Their  Ambassador  thought  the  Servian  reply  insufficient  and  he  con- 
sidered the  attitude  of  the  German  Government  most  alarming. 

Lastly,  the  Russian  Minister  expresses  the  opinion  that  England  was  in  a 
better  position  than  any  other  Power  to  make  another  attempt  at  Berlin  to 
induce  the  German  Government  to  take  the  necessary  action.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  the  key  of  the  situation  was  to  be  found  at  Berlin. 

The  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  was  in  a  very  conciliatory 
and  more  optimistic  mood  that  afternoon,  promised  our  Ambassador  at  St 
Petersburg. 

(1)  To  influence  the   Servian  Government  to  go   as  far  as  possible  in 
giving  satisfaction  to  Austria-Hungary,  "  but  her  territorial  integrity  must 
be  guaranteed  and  her  rights  as  a  sovereign  State  respected  so  that  she 
should  not  become  Austria-Hungary's  vassal." 

(2)  He  did  not  know  whether  Austria-Hungary  would  accept  the  friendly 
exchange  of  views  proposed  by  him,  but,  if  she  did,  he  wished  to  keep  in 
close  contact  with  the  other  Powers  during  the  conversations  which  would 
ensue,  and  again  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  obligations  undertaken  by 
Servia  in  1909  (alluded  to  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  ultimatum)  were  given 
to  the  Powers. 

(3)  He  had  heard  of  Sir  E.  Grey's  proposal  for  a  conference  of  the  four 
Powers;  and  when  asked  whether  he  would  prefer  the  direct  exchange  of 
views  to  such  a  conference  (the  German  Ambassador  had  expressed  his 
personal  opinion  that  a  direct  exchange  of  views  would  be  more  agreeable  to 
Austria-Hungary),  he  said  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  stand  aside  if  the  Powers 
accepted  the  proposal  for  a  conference ;  but  he  trusted  that  Sir  E.  Grey  would 
keep  in  touch  with  the  Russian  Ambassador  in  the  event  of  its  taking  place. 

Austria-Hungary  is  left  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  attitude  of  Russia, 
(i)  The  Russian  Ambassador  (who  had  just  returned  from  St  Petersburg) 
assured  the  Austro-Hungarian  Minister  that  if  actual  war  broke  out  with 
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Servia,  it  would  be  impossible  to  localize  it,  for  Russia  was  not  prepared  to 
give  way  again  as  she  had  done  before,  especially  during  the  annexation  crisis 
in  1909. 

(2)  He  earnestly  hoped  that  something  would  be  done  before  Servia  was 
actually  invaded.  The  Austro-Hungarian  Under-Secretary  told  him  that  a 
skirmish  had  already  taken  place  on  the  Danube  in  which  the  Servians  had 
been  the  aggressors. 

The  Russian  Ambassador  promised  to  do  what  he  could  to  keep  the 
Servians  quiet  during  any  discussions. 

(3)  He  had  just  heard  of  a  satisfactory  conversation  the  previous  day 
between  the  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassador  at  St  Petersburg. 

(4)  He  spoke  as  if  an  understanding  as  to  the  guarantees  to  be  given  by 
Servia  for  her  future  good  behaviour  had  practically  been  reached,  and  urged 
that  the  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  at  St  Petersburg  should  be  given 
full  powers  to  continue  the  discussion  with  the  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  who  was  willing  to  advise  Servia  to  yield  all  that  could  fairly  be  asked 
of  her  as  an  independent  State. 

The  Italian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  doubts  whether  Germany  will 
invite  Austria-Hungary  to  suspend  military  action  during  the  conference. 
The  Minister  sees  no  possibility  of  Austria-Hungary  receding  from  any 
point  laid  down  in  her  note  to  Servia.  The  only  chance  is  for  Servia  to  accept 
the  note  in  its  entirety. 

The  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  quite  appreciates  the  impos- 
sibility of  the  British  Government  declaring  themselves  "  solidaires  "  with 
Russia  on  a  question  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Servia,  which  in  its 
present  condition  was  not  one  affecting  England.  He  also  understood  that 
Sir  E.  Grey  could  not  show  himself  at  Berlin  and  Vienna  more  Servian  than 
the  Russian  Government  itself.  He  points  out  that  the  German  Ambassador, 
who  had  stated  that  Austria-Hungary  would  respect  the  integrity  of  Servia, 
gave  no  assurance  when  asked  whether  her  independence  would  also  be 
respected. 

The  German  Government,  though  it  refused  the  proposed  conference, 
expressed  through  the  Secretary  of  State  its  wish  to  work  with  the  other 
Powers  for  the  maintenance  of  general  peace.  Our  Ambassador  and  his  French 
and  Italian  colleagues  deduced  that  if  the  Secretary  of  State  was  sincere  in 
this  wish,  he  could  only  be  objecting  to  the  form  of  the  proposal.  Our 
Ambassador,  therefore,  suggested  that  perhaps  the  German  Secretary  of 
State  himself  could  be  induced  to  suggest  lines  on  which  he  would  find  it 
possible  to  work  with  the  other  Powers. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  absolutely  refuses 
to  allow  the  note  to  Servia  to  be  the  basis  of  discussion. 

Italy  tells  her  Ambassadors  at  Vienna  and  Berlin  to  express  the  hope  that 
the  German  Government  would  influence  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government 
to  take  a  favourable  view  of  the  Servian  reply  if  it  corresponded  with  the 
forecast. 

The  Servian  Charge  d' Affaires  at  Rome  thinks  that  Servia  might  still 
accept  the  whole  Austro-Hungarian  note  if  some  explanations  were  given 
about_the  mode  in  which  Austro-Hungarian  agents  would  require  to  inter- 
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vene  under  Articles  5  and  6  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  note.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  Powers  might  act  as  intermediaries  for  the  purpose  of  advising 
Servia  about  such  conditions. 

The  Italian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  referring  to  the  official  explana- 
tion of  the  grounds  on  which  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  considered 
the  Servian  reply  inadequate,  considered  "  many  points  besides  explanation 
(such  as  slight  verbal  difference  in  sentence  regarding  renunciation  of  pro- 
paganda) quite  childish,"  though  he  thought  there  was  one  point  upon 
which  the  ground  might  be  cleared,  i.e.  the  "  co-operation  of  Austro- 
Hungarian  agents  in  Servia  was,"  it  was  said,  "  to  be  only  in  investigation, 
not  in  judicial  or  administrative  measures." 

Our  Minister  to  Servia  urged  the  greatest  moderation  on  the  Servian 
Government  pending  the  efforts  for  a  peaceful  solution. 

War  is  declared  by  Austria-Hungary  on  Servia. 

Sir  E.  Grey  wires  to  our  Ambassador  in  Berlin  that  he  has  correctly  inter- 
preted his  idea. 

(1)  The  suggested   conference   "  would  not  be  an  arbitration,   but   a 
private    and   informal    discussion  to  ascertain   what  suggestion  could  be 
made  for  a   settlement.   No  suggestion  would  be  put  forward  that  had 
not  previously  been  ascertained  to  be  acceptable  to  Austria  and  Russia, 
with  whom  the  mediating  Powers  could  easily  keep  in  touch  through  their 
respective  allies." 

(2)  He  entirely  agrees,  however,  that  a  direct  exchange  of  views  between 
Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  was  the  most  preferable  method  of  all. 

(3)  He  is  glad  to  hear  from  the  German  Ambassador  that  the  German 
Government  has  taken  action  at  Vienna,  presumably  by  using  moderating 
influence  in  that  capital.  Sir  E.  Grey  is  ready  to  propose  that  the  German 
Secretary  of  State  should  suggest  the  lines  upon  which  the  principle  of 
mediation  by  the  four  Powers  should  be  applied,  the  German  Government 
having  accepted  the  principle.  He  would,  however,  wait  to  see  how  the  direct 
conversations  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  progressed. 

Sir  E.  Grey  then  wired  to  our  Ambassador  in  St  Petersburg  his  satis- 
faction at  the  prospect  of  a  direct  exchange  of  views  between  the  Russian  and 
Austro-Hungarian  Governments,  and  his  readiness  to  suggest  any  practical 
proposals  to  facilitate  these. 

The  Russian  Ambassador  at  Berlin  is  informed  that  in  consequence  of  the 
declaration  of  war  by  Austria-Hungary  against  Servia  his  Government  will 
on  the  next  day  announce  "  mobilization  in  the  military  circonscriptions 
of  Odessa,  Kieff,  Moscow  and  Kazan."  The  German  Government  was  not 
to  consider  that  Russia  had  any  aggressive  intentions  against  Germany,  and 
the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Vienna  had  not  been  recalled. 

The  Russian  Ambassador  in  London  is  informed  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment that  there  is  no  longer  any  chance  of  direct  communication  between 
Austria-Hungary  and  Russia ;  and  that  action  by  the  London  Cabinet  in  order 
to  set  on  foot  mediation  with  a  view  to  suspension  of  the  military  operations 
against  Servia  is  now  most  urgent. 
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Things  were  now  approaching  the  crisis  feared  by  Sir  E.  Grey. 
Our  Ambassador  in  Berlin  is  invited  to  an  interview  by  the  Imperial 
Chancellor.  He  said : 

(1)  That  he  wished  Sir  E.  Grey  to  be  informed  of  his  anxiety  that  Germany 
should  work  together  with  England  for  the  maintenance  of  general  peace, 
as  in  the  last  European  crisis. 

(2)  He  had  been  unable  to  accept  the  conference  proposal  as  he  did  not 
think  it  would  be  effective.  It  was  too  much  like  an  "  Areopagus  "  consisting 
of  two  Powers  of  each  group  sitting  in  judgment  upon  the  two  remaining 
Powers. 

(3)  He  was  doing  his  very  best  both  at  Vienna  and   St  Petersburg  to 
promote  direct  discussion  in  a  friendly  way  between  the  two  Governments, 
and  had  great  hopes  of  the  result. 

(4)  If,  however,  it  was  true  that  Russia  had  mobilized  fourteen  army 
corps  in  the  south,  he  thought  the  situation  very  serious  and  it  would  be  out 
of  his  power  to  continue  to  preach  moderation  on  Vienna.  Austria-Hungary 
(who  as  yet  was  only  partially  mobilizing)  would  have  to  take  similar  meas- 
ures, and,  if  war  resulted,  Russia  would  be  entirely  responsible. 

(5)  Upon  our  Ambassador  suggesting  that  Austria-Hungary's  refusal  to 
take  any  notice  of  such  a  moderate  document  as  the  Servian  note  placed 
some  responsibility  upon  her,  the  Chancellor  said  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
discuss  the  Servian  note  and  that  Austria-Hungary's  standpoint  (and  in  this 
he  agreed  with  her)  was  that  her  quarrel  with  Servia  was  a  purely  Austro- 
Hungarian  concern  with  which  Russia  had  nothing  to  do. 

(6)  He  reiterated  his  desire  for  co-operation  with   England  to  maintain 
general  peace,  saying  "  A  war  between  the  Great  Powers  must  be  avoided." 

Our  Ambassador  quotes  an  opinion  expressed  to  him  that  day  by  his 
Austro-Hungarian  colleague  that  a  general  war  was  most  unlikely,  as  Russia 
neither  wanted  nor  was  in  a  position  to  make  war.  In  our  Ambassador's  view 
that  opinion  was  shared  by  many  people  in  Berlin. 

The  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  states  to  our  Ambassador  that 
if  Servia  is  attacked  Russia  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  engagement  which 
Austria-Hungary  may  take  on  the  question  of  Servia's  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence, and  that  an  order  for  mobilization  against  Austria-Hungary  will 
be  issued  on  the  day  that  Austria-Hungary  crosses  the  Servian  frontier. 

The  German  Ambassador  in  St  Petersburg  appeals  to  our  Ambassador 
to  give  moderating  counsels  to  the  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
Our  Ambassador  replied  that  he  had  never  ceased  to  do  so,  and  that  the 
German  Ambassador  at  Vienna  should  now  in  his  turn  use  his  restraining 
influence.  He  made  it  clear  "  that,  Russia  being  thoroughly  in  earnest,  a 
general  war  could  not  be  averted  if  Servia  were  attacked  by  Austria." 

The  German  Ambassador  had  received  no  instructions  as  regards  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  conference. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Government's  refusal  to  accept  the  Russian 
proposal  for  settling  the  Austro-Hungarian-Servian  conflict  by  means  of  a 
direct  discussion  at  St  Petersburg  is  announced  from  Vienna. 

The  Russian  Ambassador  in  Vienna  thought  that  a  conference  in  London 
of  the  less  interested  Powers  was  now  the  best  way  of  preserving  peace. 
Until  actual  fighting  began,  all  hope  need  not  be  abandoned. 
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Our  Ambassador  in  Berlin  meantime  had  had  a  second  interview  with  the 
German  Imperial  Chancellor  at  the  latter's  invitation  : 

(1)  The  Chancellor  regretted  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government 
found  it  too  late  to  act  upon  Sir  E.  Grey's  suggestion  that  the  Servian  reply 
should  form  a  basis  of  discussion. 

(2)  The  Chancellor  had  advised  Austria-Hungary  (whose  action,  he  told 
her,  he  entirely  understood  in  the  absence  of  sure  guarantees  that  Servia 
would  give  satisfaction)  to  declare  openly  that  the  hostilities  had  the  exclusive 
object  of  securing  such  guarantees. 

In  a  further  interview  the  German  Secretary  of  State,  who  was  very 
depressed,  said : 

(1)  He  was  not  sure  if  his  communication  to  Austria-Hungary  of  Sir 
E.  Grey's  suggestion  that  Servia's  reply  offered  a  basis  for  discussion  had  not 
hastened  the  declaration  of  war  against  Servia  so  as  to  show  a.  fait  accompli. 

(2)  He  was  much  troubled  by  reports  of  mobilization  in  Russia,  and  of 
certain  military  measures  in  France,  which  the  French  Ambassador  informed 
him  only  amounted  to  recalling  officers  on  leave,  a  step  which  our  Ambassador 
told  Sir  E.  Grey  the  German  Government  had  also  taken,  though  their 
Secretary  of  State  denied  it. 

(3)  When  appealed  to  by  the  French  Ambassador,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
however,  thought  it  possible  that  Austria-Hungary  might  be  approached 
again  when  she  had  satisfied  her  military  prestige. 

The  Russian  Ambassador  returned  to  Berlin  on  this  same  day  and  told 
the  German  Government  of  Russia's  mobilization  in  four  southern  govern- 
ments. 

The  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  on  being  told  of  Germany's 
remarks  with  regard  to  mobilization  by  Russia  in  her  northern  provinces, 
explained  to  our  Ambassador  that  mobilization  would  only  be  against 
Austria- Hungary. 

(1)  He  announced  the  refusal  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  to 
enter  upon  direct  conversation  with  St  Petersburg,  and  said  he  had  proposed 
such  an  exchange  of  views  with  the  advice  of  the  German  Ambassador.  He, 
therefore,  had  proposed  to  the  latter  a  return  to  Sir  E.  Grey's  proposal  for  a 
conference  of  four  Ambassadors,  or  at  all  events  of  the  three  less  directly 
interested,  Sir  E.  Grey,  and  also  the  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador,  if  he 
thought  it  advisable.  "  Any  arrangement  approved  by  France  and  England 
would  be  acceptable  to  him,  and  he  did  not  care  what  form  such  conver- 
sations took."  The  only  chance  of  averting  war  was  to  discover  some  formula 
which   Austria-Hungary  would   accept.    He   hoped   that   if   the   Russian 
Government's  efforts  to  maintain  peace  failed  it  would  be  realized  by  the 
British  people  that  it  was  not  its  fault.  He  would  not  etand  in  the  way  if 
the  four  Powers  induced  Servia  to  accept  the  Austro-Hungarian  note  in  its 
entirety,  provided  it  was  acceptable  to  Servia. 

(2)  The  German  Ambassador  had  told  M.  Sazonof  that  his  Government 
was  continuing  to  exert  friendly  influence  at  Vienna. 

Our  Ambassador  is  afraid  that  the  German  Ambassador  would  not  help  to 
smooth  things  over  "  if  he  uses  to  his  own  Government  the  same  language  as 
he  did  "  (to  him)  "  to-day."  He  accused  the  Russian  Government  of  endan- 
gering the  peace  of  Europe  by  her  mobilization,  and  said,  when  our  Ambassa- 
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dor  referred  to  all  that  had  been  recently  done  by  Austria-Hungary,  that  he 
could  not  discuss  such  matters. 

Our  Ambassador  then  called  his  attention  to  the  following  facts : 

(1)  Austro-Hungarian  consuls  had  warned  all  Austro-Hungarian  subjects 
liable  to  military  service  to  join  the  colours;  she  had  already  partially  mobi- 
lized, and  had  now  declared  war  on  Servia. 

(2)  She  knew,  from  what  had  happened  at  the  last  Balkan  crisis,  Russia 
could  not  submit  without  humiliation. 

(3)  If  Russia  had  not  shown  by  her  mobilization  that  she  was  in  earnest, 
Austria-Hungary  would  have  believed  she  could  go  to  any  lengths,  trading 
on  Russia's  desire  for  peace. 

(4)  The  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  had  declared  that  Russia 
would  not  precipitate  war  by  crossing  the  frontier  at  once,  and  it  would  take 
a  week  or  more,  at  any  rate,  to  complete  mobilization.  All  should  now  work 
together  to  find  an  issue  out  of  this  dangerous  situation. 

Our  Ambassador  in  Vienna  despairs  of  the  attempt  to  stop  the  war  with 
Servia.  The  only  chance  seemed  to  be  the  conversion  into  a  binding  engage- 
ment of  the  Austro-Hungarian  declaration  at  St  Petersburg  "  that  she 
desires  neither  to  destroy  the  independence  of  Servia  nor  to  acquire  Servian 
territory."  The  Italian  Ambassador  was,  however,  convinced  that  Austria- 
Hungary  would  refuse  to  do  this.  The  next  news  is  from  Rome. 

(1)  The  telegrams  from  Berlin  about  the  German  Government's  attitude 
towards   a   conference  had   been   conflicting.   The   Italian   Government's 
information,  however,  showed  that  the  German  view  is  against  a  conference, 
but  "  what  creates  difficulty  is  rather  the  '  Conference  '  than  the  principle." 

(2)  The  Italian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  intended,  by  telegram  to 
Berlin  that  night,  to  support  the  idea  of  an  exchange  of  views  in  London, 
and  would  suggest  that  the  German  Secretary  of  State  might  propose  the 
formula  acceptable  to  his  Government.   Direct  communication  between 
Vienna  and  St  Petersburg  might  go  on  at  the  same  time. 

(3)  He  is  also  informing  the  German  Government  that  Italian  public 
opinion  would  never  pardon  its  Ministers  unless  they  had  taken  every  possible 
step  to  avoid  war. 

(4)  He  added  that  there  seemed  a  difficulty  in  making  Germany  believe  that 
Russia  was  in  earnest.  As  Germany,  however,  was  really  anxious  for  good 
relations  with  England,  if  she  believed  that  Great  Britain  would  act  with 
Russia  and  France,  he  thought  it  would  have  a  good  effect. 

As  Austria-Hungary  would  not  accept  any  discussion  on  the  basis  of  the 
Servian  note,  Sir  E.  Grey  considers  it  useless  tor  him  to  initiate  discussion 
with  Ambassadors  in  London.  He  suggested  that  the  Italian  Minister  should 
himself  speak  at  Berlin  and  Vienna. 

Our  representative  at  Constantinople  understands  that  the  designs  of 
Austria-Hungary  may  extend  considerably  beyond  the  Sanjak,  and  the 
punitive  occupation  of  Servian  territory.  He  had  gathered  this  from  a  remark 
by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador,  who  spoke  of  the  deplorable  economic 
condition  of  Salonica  under  Greek  administration,  and  of  the  assistance  on 
which  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  could  count  from  Mussulman  population 
discontented  with  Servian  rule. 

The  German  Ambassador  informed  Sir  E.  Grey  that  the  German 
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Chancellor  was  trying  to  mediate  between  Vienna  and  St  Petersburg 
and  hoped  for  success.  Further,  that  he  was  trying  to  make 
Vienna  explain  in  a  satisfactory  form  at  St  Petersburg  the  scope  and 
extension  of  Austro-Hungarian  proceedings  in  Servia.  In  reply  Sir 
E.  Grey  stated  that  he  would  press  no  proposal  as  long  as  there  was  a 
prospect  of  a  direct  agreement  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia, 
but  that  he  had  received  information  that  morning  that  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Government  had  declined  the  suggestion  of  the  Russian  Government  that 
direct  discussion  should  take  place  at  St  Petersburg ;  that  the  press  correspon- 
dents at  St  Petersburg  had  been  told  that  the  Russian  Government  would 
mobilize ;  that  though  the  German  Government  had  expressed  themselves  as 
favourable  in  principle  to  mediation  between  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary, 
if  necessary,  they  seemed  to  think  "  the  particular  method  of  conference 
consultation,  or  discussion,  or  even  conversations  a  quatre  in  London  too 
formal  a  method";  that  they  themselves  "should  suggest  any  method 
by  which  the  influence  of  the  four  Powers  could  be  used  together  to  prevent 
war  between  Austria  and  Russia."  "  France  agreed,  Italy  agreed. 
In  fact,  mediation  was  ready  to  come  into  operation  by  any  method  that 
Germany  thought  possible  if  only  Germany  would  press  the  button  in  the 
interests  of  peace." 

Sir  E.  Grey  gave  the  German  Ambassador  a  copy  of  the  telegram  contain- 
ing the  Italian  suggestion  that  there  was  a  misunderstanding  with  regard  to 
the  co-operation  of  Austro-Hungarian  agents  in  Servia,  which,  it  was  stated, 
was  to  be  only  in  investigation  and  not  in  judicial  or  administrative  measures ; 
and  of  Sir  E.  Grey's  reply  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  initiate  discus- 
sions, as  Austria-Hungary  would  not  accept  any  discussion  on  the  basis  of  the 
Servian  note.  There  appeared,  however,  to  be  a  method  by  which,  if  the 
Powers  were  allowed  to  have  any  say  in  the  matter,  they  might  be  able  to 
bring  about  complete  satisfaction  to  Austria-Hungary,  though,  for  the  reasons 
stated  above,  Sir  E.  Grey  could  only  hand  on  what  the  Italian  Minister  had 
said  to  the  German  Ambassador.  Mediation,  however,  could  not  (Sir  E. 
Grey  added)  simply  consist  in  urging  Russia  to  stand  on  one  side  while 
Austria-Hungary  did  what  she  liked.  When  the  German  Ambassador  said 
that  Austria-Hungary  could  not  be  humiliated,  Sir  E.  Grey  added  that  it  was 
really  a  question  of  how  far  Austria-Hungary  meant  to  push  the  humiliation 
of  others.  She  might  press  things  so  far  as  to  involve  the  humiliation  of  Russia. 
As  to  the  question  of  taking  any  Servian  territory,  Austria-Hungary  might, 
he  added,  leave  nominal  Servian  independence,  and  yet  turn  Servia  prac- 
tically into  a  vassal  State  which  would  affect  the  whole  position  of  Russia 
in  the  Balkans.  "  When  there  was  danger  of  European  conflict  it  was  im- 
possible to  say  who  would  not  be  drawn  into  it." 

The  German  Chancellor  asked  our  Ambassador  to  call  upon  him  and  after 
expressing  his  fear  that  "  should  Austria-Hungary  be  attacked  by  Russia 
a  European  conflagration  might  become  inevitable,  owing  to  Germany's 
obligations  as  Austria-Hungary's  ally,  in  spite  of  his  continued  efforts  to 
maintain  peace,  he  then  proceeded  to  make  the  following  strong  bid  for 
British  neutrality  " : 

(i)  He  assumed  that  the  main  principle  governing  British  policy  was  that 
Great  Britain  would  not  allow  France  to  be  crushed.  He  said  that  that  was 
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not  the  object  at  which  Germany  aimed.  "  Provided  that  neutrality  of 
Great  Britain  were  certain,  every  assurance  would  be  given  to  the  British 
Government  that  the  Imperial  Government  aimed  at  no  territorial  acquisi- 
tions at  the  expense  of  France  should  they  prove  victorious  in  any  war  that 
might  ensue." 

(2)  When  asked  about  the  French  Colonies,  he  said  that  he  was  unable 
to  give  a  similar  undertaking  in  that  respect. 

(3)  He  offered  to  give  an  assurance  to  respect  the  integrity  of  the  Nether- 
lands as  long  as  Germany's  adversaries  respected  their  integrity  and  neutrality. 

(4)  It  depended  upon  the  action  of  France  what  operations  Germany 
might  be  forced  to  enter  upon  in  Belgium,  but  when  the  war  was  over  Belgian 
integrity  would  be  respected  if  she  had  not  sided  against  Germany. 

(5)  He  had  always  aimed  at  an  understanding  with  England,  and  he 
trusted  that  these  assurances  would  prove  the  basis  of  that  understanding. 
He  had  in  mind  a  general  neutrality  agreement  between  England  and 
Germany. 

On  being  asked  by  the  Chancellor  how  he  thought  this  request  would 
appeal  to  Sir  E.  Grey,  our  Ambassador  said  that  he  did  not  think  it  probable 
that  at  this  stage  of  events  the  latter  would  care  to  bind  himself. 

The  same  day  Sir  E.  Grey  made  clear  to  the  French  Ambassador  the 
position  of  Great  Britain : 

(1)  He  meant  to  tell  the  German  Ambassador  that  day  "  that  he  must 
not  be  misled  by  the  friendly  tone  of  our  conversations  into  any  sense  of  false 
security  that  we  should  stand  aside  if  all  the  efforts  to  preserve  peace,  which 
we  were  now  making  in  common  with  Germany,  failed." 

(2)  Public  opinion  in  Great  Britain  approached  the  present  crisis  from  a 
different  point  of  view  to  that  taken  during  the  difficulty  in  Morocco  a  few 
years  ago.  In  the  case  of  Morocco  France  was  primarily  interested  in  the 
dispute,  and  Germany  seemed  to  be  fastening  a  quarrel  upon  her  with  the 
object  of  crushing  her.  The  question  was,  further,  the  subject  of  a  special 
agreement  between  France  and  Great  Britain.  "  In  the  present  case  the 
dispute    between   Austria    and    Servia   was    not  one   in   which   we    felt 
called  to  take  a  hand.    Even  if  the  question  became  one  between  Austria 
and  Russia,  we  should  not  feel  called  upon  to  take  a  hand  in  it.  .  .   ." 
"  If  Germany  became  involved  and  France  became  involved,  we  had  not 
made  up  our  minds  what  we  should  do.  It  was  a  case  that  we  should  have 
to  consider.  France  would  then  have  been  drawn  into  a  quarrel  which  was  not 
hers,  but  in  which,  owing  to  her  alliance,  her  honour  and  interest  obliged  her 
to  engage.  We  were  free  from  engagements,  and  we  should  have  to  decide 
what  British  interests  required  us  to  do." 

The  French  Ambassador's  reply  was  that  he  perfectly  understood,  and  he 
seemed  quite  prepared  for  Sir  E.  Grey's  announcement.  "  He  said  French 
opinion  was  calm  but  decided.  He  anticipated  a  demand  from  Germany  that 
France  would  be  neutral  while  Germany  attacked  Russia.  This  assurance 
France,  of  course,  could  not  give;  she  was  bound  to  help  Russia  if  Russia  was 
attacked." 

In  the  afternoon  Sir  Edward  pointed  out  to  the  German  Ambassador  that 
the  hope  of  direct  conversations  between  Vienna  and  St  Petersburg  had 
disappeared  in  view  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  declaration  of  war  against 
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Servia,  and  it  was  more  important  than  ever  that  Germany  should  take  up 
what  he  had  that  morning  suggested,  and  propose  some  method  by  which  the 
four  Powers  should  be  able  to  work  together  to  keep  the  peace  of  Europe. 
The  Russian  Government  were  desirous  of  mediation  but  regarded  it  as  a 
condition  that  the  military  operations  against  Servia  should  be  suspended. 

Sir  E.  Grey  considered  that,  even  though  all  such  operations  could  not  be 
suspended  and  though  Austria-Hungary  refused  to  evacuate  occupied 
territory  until  she  received  satisfaction  from  Servia,  some  mediation  would  be 
possible  if  she  stated  that  she  would  not  advance  further  pending  an  effort 
of  the  Powers  to  mediate  between  her  and  Russia. 

Sir  E.  Grey  next  explains  our  position  to  the  German  Ambassador  in  the 
following  words : 

"  I  wished  to  say  to  him,  in  a  quite  private  and  friendly  way,  something 
that  was  on  my  mind.  The  situation  was  very  grave.  While  it  was  restricted 
to  the  issues  at  present  actually  involved  we  had  no  thought  of  interfering  in 
it.  But  if  Germany  became  involved  in  it,  and  then  France,  the  issue  might 
be  so  great  that  it  would  involve  all  European  interests ;  and  I  did  not  wish 
him  to  be  misled  by  the  friendly  tone  of  our  conversation — which  I  hoped 
would  continue — into  thinking  that  we  should  stand  aside." 

The  German  Ambassador  said  that  he  quite  understood  this,  but  he 
asked  whether  Sir  E.  Grey  meant  that  we  should  in  certain  circumstances 
intervene.  The  latter,  while  disclaiming  any  wish  to  use  anything  like  a 
threat,  gave  the  following  reply : 

"  There  would  be  no  question  of  our  intervening  if  Germany  was  not 
involved,  or  even  if  France  was  not  involved.  But  we  knew  very  well  that, 
if  the  issue  did  become  such  that  we  thought  British  interests  required  us  to 
intervene,  we  must  intervene  at  once,  and  the  decision  would  have  to  be 
very  rapid,  just  as  the  decisions  of  other  Powers  had  to  be.  I  hoped  that  the 
friendly  tone  of  our  conversations  would  continue  as  at  present,  and  that  I 
should  be  able  to  keep  as  closely  in  touch  with  the  German  Government  in 
working  for  peace.  But  if  we  failed  in  our  efforts  to  keep  the  peace,  and  if  the 
issue  spread  so  that  it  involved  practically  every  European  interest,  I  did 
not  wish  to  be  open  to  any  reproach  from  him  that  the  friendly  tone  of  all 
our  conversations  had  misled  him  or  his  Government  into  supposing  that  we 
should  not  take  action,  and  to  the  reproach  that,  if  they  had  not  been  so  misled, 
the  course  of  things  might  have  been  different."  The  German  Ambassador 
took  no  exception  to  what  Sir  E.  Grey  said ;  indeed,  he  told  him  that  it  accorded 
with  what  he  had  already  given  in  Berlin  as  his  view  of  the  situation. 

The  Auslro-Hungarian  Ambassador  disclaims  to  Sir  E.  Grey  any  idea 
of  territorial  aggrandisement  and  says  that  Austria-Hungary  only  wishes 
to  make  sure  that  her  interests  are  safeguarded.  Thereupon,  Sir  E.  Grey 
points  out,  as  he  had  already  done  to  the  German  Ambassador,  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  turn  Servia  into  a  sort  of  vassal  State  without  taking  away  any 
of  her  territory.  The  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  deprecates  this  and  says 
that  before  the  Balkan  War,  Servia  had  always  been  regarded  as  being  in 
the  Austria-Hungary  sphere  of  influence.  -,  •-,  j 

The  Italian  Ambassador  in  London  told  Sir  E.  Grey  that  the  German 
objections  to  the  mediation  of  the  four  Powers  (a  mediation  strongly  favoured 
by  Italy)  might  be  removed  by  some  change  in  the  form  of  procedure. 
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Sir  E.  Grey  replied  to  the  Ambassador  that  he  had  already  asked  the 
German  Government  to  make  suggestions. 

**'  The  British  Ambassador  in  Vienna  hears  that  Russian  mobilization  has 
been  ordered  on  the  Austro-Hungarian  frontier,  and  that  the  "  Ministry  for 
Foreign  Affairs  here  has  realized,  though  somewhat  late  in  the  day,  that 
Russia  will  not  remain  indifferent  in  the  present  crisis."  He  believes  that 
the  news  of  this  mobilization  will  not  be  a  surprise  to  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Government. 

p;  The  German  Ambassador  "  feigns  surprise  that  Servian  affairs  should  be 
of  such  interest  to  Russia." 

The  Russian  and  French  Ambassadors  both  saw  the  German  Ambas- 
sador. The  Russian  Ambassador  expressed  the  hope  that  an  arrangement 
would  be  possible,  explaining  that  Russia  must  take  an  interest  in  the  present 
dispute.  Russia  had  already  done  what  she  could  to  induce  the  Servian 
Government  to  meet  the  principal  Austro-Hungarian  demands  in  a  favour- 
able spirit,  and  if  approached  in  a  proper  manner  he  thought  she  would 
probably  go  still  further  in  this  direction;  but  she  was  justly  offended  at 
having  been  completely  ignored.  In  reply  the  German  Ambassador  thought 
that  Germany  might  consent  to  act  as  mediator  in  concert  with  the  three 
other  Powers. 

|£  Our  Ambassador  gathered  from  what  the  Russian  Ambassador  said  to 
him  that  he  was  afraid  of  the  effect  that  any  serious  engagement  would  have 
upon  Russian  public  opinion  and  further  he  thought  "  that  Russia  would 
go  a  long  way  to  meet  Austrian  demands  on  Servia." 

July  30. 

Next  day  the  Russian  Ambassador,  Count  Benckendorff,  communicates 
to  Sir  E.  Grey  three  telegrams  which  had  passed  between  the  Russian 
Ambassadors  in  Vienna  and  London  and  the  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  «s  K 

The  Russian  Ambassador  at  Vienna  had  said  to  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign  Minister  how  desirable  it  was  to  find  a  solution  which,  while  con- 
solidating the  good  relations  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia,  would 
give  the  former  genuine  guarantees  for  her  future  relations  with  Servia. 
The  Austro-Hungarian  Chancellor  had,  however,  replied  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  draw  back ;  public  opinion  would  not  allow  it,  and  pointed  to  the 
Servian  reply  as  proof  of  her  insincerity.  The  German  Ainbassador  had  told 
the  Russian  Government  that  Germany  would  continue  to  use  moderating 
influence  at  Vienna  even  after  the  declaration  of  war  (against  Servia).  The 
Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  had  replied  to  the  German  Ambassador 
that  Russia's  measures  were  not  directed  against  Germany.  They  were-taken 
because  the  greater  part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  had  been  mobilized 
and  were  not  aggressive  measures  against  Austria-Hungary  either.  He  'was 
still  willing  to  carry  on  direct  explanations,  the  course  favoured  by  Germany, 
if  Austria-Hungary  was  willing.  Alternatively  he  was  quite  ready  forji 
conference  of  the  four  Powers.  He  favoured  parallel  discussions  by  a  con- 
ference of  the  four  Powers,  and  by  a  direct  interchange  of  views  between 
Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  as  well.  It  should  be  easy  to  settle  the  out- 
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standing  points  after  the  concessions  already  made  by  Servia.  Lastly,  the 
Russian  Minister  expresses  his  opinion  to  his  Ambassador  in  London,  that 
after  the  refusal  of  the  Vienna  Cabinet  to  agree  to  a  direct  exchange  of 
views,  nothing  remained  "  but  to  rely  entirely  on  the  British  Government 
to  take  the  initiative  in  the  steps  which  they  may  consider  advisable." 
On  this  day  the  bombardment  of  Belgrade  was  announced  by  the  Press. 
According  to  a  special  message  sent  by  the  German  Government  to  the 
Westminster  Gazette,  and  published  by  that  paper  on  August  I,  the  German 
Ambassador  on  July  29,  having  reported  that  Austria-Hungary  had  declined 
to  enter  into  direct  negotiations  with  Russia,  the  German  Government  on 
the  3Oth  informed  Austria-Hungary  that  though  she  could  not  be  expected 
to  negotiate  with  Servia,  with  whom  she  was  in  a  state  of  war,  "  the  refusal 
to  exchange  views  with  St  Petersburg  would  be  a  grave  mistake."  It  further 
stated  that  although  Germany  was  ready  to  fulfil  her  duty,  "  as  an  ally  we 
must  refuse  to  be  drawn  into  a  world  conflagration  through  Austria-Hungary 
not  respecting  our  advice."  The  German  Ambassador  at  Vienna  was  in- 
structed to  express  this  message  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Minister 
with  all  emphasis  and  great  seriousness. 

The  reply  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government,  according  to  the  German 
message,  was  that  there  was  a  misunderstanding,  and  its  Ambassador  at  St 
Petersburg  had  already  received  instructions  to  begin  negotiations  with  the 
Russian  Foreign  Minister. 

The  Russian  Ambassador  in  Vienna  hopes  that  Russian  mobilization  will 
be  regarded  by  Austria-Hungary  as  what  it  is,  i.e.  a  clear  intimation  that 
Russia  must  be  consulted  regarding  the  fate  of  Servia.  Russia  must  have  an 
assurance  that  Servia  will  not  be  crushed. 

Our  Ambassador  has  heard  that  the  German  Ambassador  at  Vienna  was 
instructed  to  speak  seriously  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  against 
acting  in  a  manner  calculated  to  provoke  a  European  war.  He  remarks  that : 
"Unfortunately  the  German  Ambassador  is  himself  so  identified  with  extreme 
anti-Russian  and  anti-Servian  feeling  prevalent  in  Vienna  that  he  is  unlikely 
to  plead  the  cause  of  peace  with  entire  sincerity.  Although  I  am  not  able  to 
verify  it,  I  have  private  information  that  the  German  Ambassador  knew  the 
text  of  the  Austrian  ultimatum  to  Servia  before  it  was  dispatched  and  tele- 
graphed it  to  the  German  Emperor.  I  know  from  the  German  Ambassador 
himself  that  he  endorses  every  line  of  it." 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  told  the  Russian 
Ambassador  that  as  Russia  had  mobilized,  Austria-Hungary  must,  of  course, 
do  the  same,  but  this  should  not  be  taken  as  a  threat  but  merely  as  a  military 
precaution.  Further,  he  had  no  objection  to  the  conversations  between  the 
Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador 
at  St  Petersburg  being  continued,  though  he  did  not  say  that  they  could  be 
resumed  on  the  basis  of  the  Servian  reply. 

An  interview  takes  place  at  St  Petersburg  between  the  Russian  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  French  and  British  Ambassadors. 

The  Russian  Minister  said  he  had  been  told  by  the  German  Ambassador 
that  his  Government  would  guarantee  Servian  integrity,  to  which  ..he  had 
answered  that  for  all  that  Servia  might  become  an  Austro-Hungarian  vassal 
and  toleration  of  such  a  state  of  things  would  produce  a  revolution  in  Russia. 
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^  He  claimed  to  have  absolute  proof  that  Germany  was  making  military 
and  naval  preparations  against  Russia,  especially  towards  the  Gulf  of 
Finland. 

At  an  interview  with  the  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  later  in  the 
same  day,  the  German  Ambassador  "  completely  broke  down  on  seeing  that 
war  was  inevitable."  The  Russian  Minister,  being  asked  for  a  suggestion  that 
the  Ambassador  could  telegraph  to  Berlin  as  a  last  hope,  drew  up  and  gave 
him  the  following  formula : 

"  If  Austria-Hungary,  recognizing  that  her  conflict  with  Servia  has 
assumed  character  of  question  of  European  interest,  declares  herself  ready  to 
eliminate  from  her  ultimatum  points  which  violate  principle  of  sovereignty 
of  Servia,  Russia  engages  to  stop  all  military  preparations." 

Our  Ambassador  considered  that  if  the  Russian  Foreign  Minister's  pro- 
posal was  rejected  by  Austria-Hungary  the  inevitable  result  would  be  European 
war.  The  excitement  in  Russia  would  prevent  Russia  holding  back,  and  now 
that  she  knows  that  Germany  is  arming  "  she  can  hardly  postpone,  for 
strategical  reasons,  converting  partial  into  general  mobilization." 

The  German  Secretary  of  State  on  the  same  day  informed  the  British 
Ambassador  that  he  had  asked  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  if  it 
would  "  accept  mediation  on  basis  of  occupation  by  Austro-Hungarian 
troops  of  Belgrade  or  some  other  point  and  issue  their  conditions  from 
there."  He  was,  however,  afraid  that  Russian  mobilization  against  Austria- 
Hungary  would  have  increased  the  difficulties,  "  as  Austria-Hungary,  who 
has  as  yet  only  mobilized  against  Servia,  will  probably  find  it  necessary  also 
against  Russia."  He  asked  if  Sir  E.  Grey  could  induce  Russia  to  agree 
to  this  basis  for  an  arrangement,  and  in  the  meantime  to  avoid  aggressive 
acts.  He  wanted  Sir  E.  Grey  to  understand  the  difficulty  of  Germany's 
position  in  view  of  Russian  mobilization  and  of  the  military  measures  which, 
he  heard,  were  being  taken  in  France.  He  said  that  the  Imperial  Government 
"  had  done  nothing  special  in  way  of  military  preparations  "  except  to  recall 
officers  on  leave,  which  it  had  done  after,  and  not  before,  the  French  Ambas- 
sador's visit  of  the  day  before.  Something  would,  however,  soon  have  to  be 
done,  and  when  they  mobilized  they  would  have  to  mobilize  on  three  sides. 
"  He  regretted  this  as  he  knew  France  did  not  desire  war."  Lastly  he  added, 
referring  to  Sir  E.  Grey's  warning  to  the  German  Ambassador  that  if  war 
broke  out  Great  Britain  might  not  be  able  to  stand  aside,  that  "  the  telegram 
received  from  Prince  Lichnowsky  last  night  contained  matter  which  he  had 
heard  with  regret,  but  not  exactly  with  surprise,  and  at  all  events  he 
thoroughly  appreciated  the  frankness  and  loyalty  with  which  you  (Sir  E.  Grey) 
had  spoken." 

The  French  President  told  our  Ambassador  that  Germany  had  threa- 
tened Russia  that  unless  she  stopped  her  mobilization  Germany  would 
mobilize,  though  a  further  report  stated  that  the  German  communication 
had  been  modified  into  a  request  to  be  told  on  what  conditions  Russia  would 
consent  to  demobilization;  and  that  Russia  had  replied  on  condition  that 
Austria-Hungary  gave  an  assurance  that  she  would  respect  the  sovereignty 
of  Servia  and  submit  certain  of  the  demands  in  her  note  to  international  dis- 
cussion. The  President  thought  that  these  conditions  would  not  be  accepted 
by  Austria-Hungary,  and  again  pressed  our  Ambassador  more  than  once  to 
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declare  our  solidarity  with  France  in  the  event  of  a  conflict  between  France 
and  Germany.  In  this  event  he  said  there  would  be  no  war.  He  added  that 
France  was  pacific  and  did  not  want  war,  and  that  hitherto  she  had  only  made 
"  preparations  for  mobilization  so  as  not  to  be  taken  unawares."  He  promised 
to  inform  the  British  Government  of  anything  further  done  in  that  way,  and 
he  said  that  the  French  had  reliable  information  that  German  troops  were  con- 
centrated round  Thionville  and  Metz  ready  for  war.  England  could  not  keep 
out  of  a  general  war. 

The  British  Ambassador  in  Rome  personally  suggested  to  the  German 
Ambassador  "  that  some  formula  might  be  devised  by  Germany  which  might 
be  acceptable  for  an  exchange  of  views." 

Next  we  come  to  Sir  E.  Grey's  repudiation  of  the  German  Chancellor's 
bid  for  British  neutrality. 

"  His  Majesty's  Government  cannot,"  he  wired,  "  for  a  moment  entertain 
the  Chancellor's  proposal  that  they  should  bind  themselves  to  neutrality 
on  such  terms."  "  What  he  asks  us  in  effect  is  to  engage  to  stand  by  while 
French  colonies  are  taken  and  France  is  beaten  so  long  as  Germany  does 
not  take  French  territory  as  distinct  from  the  colonies.  From  the  material 
point  of  view  such  a  proposal  is  unacceptable,  for  France,  without  further 
territory  in  Europe  being  taken  from  her,  could  be  so  crushed  as  to  lose  her 
position  as  a  Great  Power,  and  become  subordinate  to  German  policy. 
Altogether,  apart  from  that,  it  would  be  a  disgrace  for  us  to  make  this 
bargain  with  Germany  at  the  expense  of  France,  a  disgrace  from  which  the 
good  name  of  this  country  would  never  recover.  The  Chancellor  also  in  effect 
asks  us  to  bargain  away  whatever  obligation  or  interest  we  have  as  regards 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  We  could  not  entertain  that-  bargain  either. 
Having  said  so  much,  it  is  unnecessary  to  examine  whether  the  prospect 
of  a  future  general  neutrality  agreement  between  England  and  Germany 
offered  positive  advantages  sufficient  to  compensate  us  for  tying  our  hands 
now.  We  must  preserve  our  full  freedom  to  act  as  circumstances  may  seem 
to  us  to  require  in  any  such  unfavourable  and  regrettable  development  of  the 
present  crisis  as  the  Chancellor  contemplates.  The  one  way  of  maintaining 
the  good  relations  between  England  and  Germany  is  that  they  should  con- 
tinue to  work  together  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe  ";  and  "  for  that 
object,"  he  assures  the  Chancellor,  "His  Majesty's  Government  will  work 
in  that  way  with  all  sincerity  and  goodwill." 

Lastly,  he  adds  an  idea  which  he  had  desired  and  worked  for,  though  it  had 
hitherto  been  too  Utopian  to  form  the  subject  of  definite  proposals.  "  If  the 
peace  of  Europe  can  be  preserved,  and  the  present  cricis  safely  passed,  my 
own  endeavour,"  he  says,  "  will  be  to  promote  some  arrangement  to  which 
Germany  could  be  a  party,  by  which  she  could  be  assured  that  no  aggressive 
or  hostile  policy  .would  be  pursued  against  her  or  her  allies  by  France,  Russia 
and  ourselves,  jointly  or  separately." 

A  fresh  effort  was  now  made  by  Sir  E.  Grey.  He  wired  to  St  Petersburg 
the  German  Ambassador's  suggestion  that  ^Austria-Hungary,  having  taken 
Belgrade,  might  be  induced  not  to  advance  further  pending  the  efforts  of  the 
Powers  for  an  arrangement  between  Servia  and  herself,  territory  occupied  to 
be  evacuated  when  she  was  satisfied.  He  thinks  that  the  Russian  Minister's 
formula  might  be  changed  to  read  "  that  the  Powers  would  examine  how 
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Servia  could  fully  satisfy  Austria  without  impairing  Servian  sovereign  rights 
or  independence." 

"  It  is,"  he  says,  "  a  slender  chance  of  preserving  peace,  but  the  only  one 
I  can  suggest  if  the  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  can  come  to  no 
agreement  at  Berlin." 

^eAt  the  same  time  Sir  E.  Grey  wires  to  Paris  to  obtain  French  support  for 
this  suggestion. 

The  question  of  military  preparations  in  France  had  now  become  urgent, 
and  the  French  Ambassador  in  London  reminded  Sir  E.  Grey  of  an  agree- 
ment which  they  had  come  to  two  years  before  that  "  if  the  peace  of  Europe 
was  seriously  threatened  we  would  discuss  what  we  were  prepared  to  do." 
He  gave  Sir  E.  Grey  a  paper  showing  "  that  the  German  military  pre- 
parations'were  more  advanced  and  more  on  the  offensive  upon  the  frontier 
than  anything  France  had  yet  done.  He  anticipated  that  the  aggression  would 
take  the  form  of  either  a  demand  that  France  should  cease  her  preparations, 
or  a  demand  that  she  should  engage  to  remain  neutral  if  there  was  war 
between  Germany  and  Russia." 

He  added  that  France  could  admit  neither  of  these  things. 

The  agreement  referred  to  consisted  of  two  letters  which  passed  between 
Sir  E.  Grey  and  M.  Cambon  in  1912  providing  for  the  consultation  of  British 
and  French  naval  and  military  experts  without  in  the  least  restricting  the 
freedom  of  either  Government  or  imposing  any  engagement  upon  them.  The 
undertaking  was  that  "  if  either  Government  had  grave  reason  to  expect  an 
unprovoked  attack  by  a  third  Power,  or  something  that  threatened  the 
general  peace,  it  should  immediately  discuss  with  the  other  whether  both 
Governments  should  act  together  to  prevent  aggression  and  to  preserve 
peace,  and,  if  so,  what  measures  they  would  be  prepared  to  take  in  common. 
If  these  measures  involved  action,  the  plans  of  the  General  Staffs  would  at 
once  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  Governments  would  then  decide 
what  effect  should  be  given  to  them." 

The  French  Ambassador  also  gave  Sir  E.  Grey  a  detailed  report  from  the 
French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  German  military  preparations,  showing 
that  the  last  stage  before  mobilization  had  been  reached  in^Germany,  whereas 
the  French  had  not  called  out  a  single  reservist.  The  report  concludes  with 
the  words :  "  As  you  see,  Germany  has  done  it.  I  would  add  that  all  my 
information  goes  to  show  that  the  German  preparations  began  on  Saturday, 
the  very  day  on  which  the  Austrian  note  was  handed  in." 

July  31. 

This  concludes  the  correspondence  of  July  30.  The  next  day  (July  31) 
opens^with  a  telegram  from  Rome.  The  Italian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
though  Austria-Hungary  had  refused  to  continue  a  direct  exchange  of  views 
with  Russia,  "  had  reason  to  believe  that  Germany  was  now  disposed  to  give 
more  conciliatory  advice  to  Austria  as  she  seemed  convinced  that  we  should 
act  with  France  and  Russia,5  and  was  most  anxious  to  avoid  issue  with  us." 
The  Italian  Minister  went  on  to  say  that  he  was  asking  Germany  to  suggest 
that  the  idea  of  an  exchange  of  views  between  the  four  Powers  should  be 
resumed  in  any  form  which  Austria-Hungary  would  consider  acceptable.  He 
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thought  Germany  might  invite  Austria-Hungary  to  state  her  termi  and 
guarantee  that  she  would  neither  deprive  Servia  of  her  independence  nor 
annex  territory.  "  It  would  be  useless  to  ask  for  anything  less  than  was  con- 
tained in  the  Austrian  ultimatum,  and  Germany  would  support  no  proposal 
that  did  not  imply  success  for  Austria.  We  might,  on  the  other  hand,  ascertain 
from  Russia  what  she  would  accept,  and  once  we  knew  the  standpoints  of 
these  two  countries,  discussions  could  be  commenced  at  once."  There  was, 
he  said,  still  time  so  long  as  Austria-Hungary  had  received  no  check. 

We  now  come  to  some  telegrams  which  passed  between  the  Kaiser  and 
the  Tsar.  They  were  not  published  in  the  British  White  Book,  but  appeared 
in  The  Times  of  August  4. 

The  Kaiser  had  called  the  attention  of  the  Tsar  to  the  menacing  char- 
acter of  the  Russian  mobilization  and  to  his  own  continued  activity  in  the 
direction  of  mediation. 

The  Tsar  in  reply  thanked  the  Kaiser  for  his  mediation,  which  even  at 
that  stage  gave  him  a  gleam  of  hope.  It  was  impossible  to  stop  military  pre- 
parations which  were  rendered  necessary  by  Austria's  mobilization.  Russia 
did  not  wish  war  and,  so  long  as  the  negotiations  with  Austria  regarding 
Servia  continue  (the  Tsar's)  "  troops  would  not"  (the  Tsar  gives  his  word 
for  it)  "  undertake  any  provocative  action." 

The  Kaiser  then  answered  that  the  mediation  he  had  undertaken  at  the 
Tsar's  request  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  was  rendered  illusory 
by  the  mobilization  of  Russia  against  his  ally  Austria-Hungary.  Nevertheless, 
he  had  continued  it.  Now,  however,  he  had  trustworthy  news  of  "  serious 
preparation  for  war  "  by  Russia  even  on  his  eastern  frontier.  This  obliged 
retaliatory  measures  in  self-defence.  His  efforts  to  maintain1  the  peace  of  the 
world  had  now  reached  their  utmost  possible  limit.  The  responsibility  for  the 
threatened  calamity  to  the  whole  civilized  world  would  not  be  his.  The 
Tsar  could  even  at  that  moment  avert  it.  The  honour  and  power  of  Russia 
were  not  threatened,  and  she  could  well  have  waited  the  result  of  his  media- 
tion. His  friendship  for  the  Tsar  and  Russia,  inherited  from  his  grandfather 
on  his  deathbed,  had  always  been  holy  to  him.  He  had  remained  true  to 
Russia  whenever  she  had  been  in  sore  straits,  especially  during  the  last  war. 
The  peace  of  Europe  could  still  be  maintained  by  the  Tsar  if  Russia  decided 
to  cease  "her  military  measures,  which  threaten  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary." 

To  return  to  the  British  White  Book  no  reply  had  yet  been  received 
from  the  German  Government  to  the  question  "  whether  they  could  suggest 
any  method  by  which  the  four  Powers  could  use  their  mediating  influence 
between  Russia  and  Austria,  and  our  Ambassador  in  Berlin  wires  to  ask 
Sir  E.  Grey  if  an  answer  had  come  to  hand.  He  was  told  on  the  previous  night 
"  that  they  had  not  had  time  to  send  an  answer  yet." 

The  French  Ambassador  put  the  same  question,  and  the  German  Secretary 
of  State  this  time  answered  "  that  he  had  felt  that  time  would  be  saved 
by  communicating  with  Vienna  direct  and  that  he  had  asked  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  what  would  satisfy  them.  No  answer  had,  however, 
yet  been  returned."  »-< 

The  German  Chancellor  told  our  Ambassador,  to  whom  he  had  said  on  the 
previous  night  that  he  was  pressing  the  button  as  far  as  he  could,  and  was 
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not  sure  whether  he  had  not  gone  too  far,  that  "  his  efforts  to  preach 
peace  and  moderation  at  Vienna  have  been  seriously  handicapped  by  the 
Russian  mobilization  against  Austria,"  though  he  had  done  his  best.  He 
added  that  if,  as  he  learns  is  the  case,  military  measures  are  now  being 
taken  by  Russia  against  Germany  also  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  re- 
main quiet.  "  It  was  quite  possible  that  in  a  very  short  time,  to-day  per- 
haps, the  German  Government  would  take  some  very  serious  step ;  he  was, 
in  fact,  just  on  the  point  of  going  to  have  an  audience  with  the  Emperor." 
He  had  heard  of  active  preparations  on  the  Russo-German  frontier,  just 
when  the  Tsar  had  appealed  to  the  Emperor  to  mediate  at  Vienna,  and  when 
the  latter  was  actually  conforming  to  that  request. 

The  Chancellor  asked  for  time  to  reflect  upon  the  British  answer  to  his 
bid  for  British  neutrality,  as  "  his  mind  was  so  full  of  grave  matters." 

Austria-Hungary  now  showed  for  the  first  time  some  disposition  to  meet 
the  efforts  of  those  who  were  working  for  peace. 

Sir  Edward  hears  from  the  German  Ambassador  that  as  a  result  of  his 
Government's  suggestion  "  a  conversation  has  taken  place  at  Vienna  between 
the  Austrian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Russian  Ambassador." 
The  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  at  St  Petersburg  had  also  been  told 
that  he  could  converse  with  the  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and 
"  that  he  should  give  explanations  about  the  Austrian  ultimatum  to  Servia 
and  discuss  suggestions  and  any  questions  directly  affecting  Austro- Russian 
relations."  Sir  E.  Grey  suggests  that  it  might  be  pointed  out  to  Russia 
that  the  eight  Army  Corps  which  the  Austro-Hungarians  were  mobilizing  was 
not  too  great  a  number  against  400,000  Servians.  Sir  E.  Grey  earnestly 
hoped  that  the  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  would  encourage  the 
discussions  that  were  being  resumed  by  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia.  When 
the  German  Ambassador  asked  him  to  urge  the  Russian  Government  to 
suspend  their  military  preparations,  he  replied : 

"  I  did  not  see  how  Russia  could  be  urged  to  suspend  them  unless  some 
limit  were  put  by  Austria  to  the  advance  of  her  troops  into  Servia." 

Sir  E.  Grey  wires  also  to  Berlin  hoping  that  the  resumed  discussions  will 
lead  to  a  satisfactory  result.  The  stumbling  block  had  hitherto  been  Austro- 
Hungarian  mistrust  of  Servian  assurances  and  Russian  mistrust  of  Austro- 
Hungarian  intentions  with  regard  to  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
Servia.  He,  therefore,  in  case  this  mistrust  should  wreck  the  discussions,  makes 
the  further  suggestion  that  he  should  sound  St  Petersburg,  and  Germany 
should  sound  Vienna  "  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  the  four  disinterested 
Powers  to  offer  to  Austria  that  they  would  undertake  to  see  that  she 
obtained  full  satisfaction  of  her  demands  on  Servia,  provided  that  they 
did  not  impair  Servian  sovereignty  and  the  integrity  of  Servian  territory." 
He  pointed  out  that  Austria-Hungary  had  already  declared  her  willingness 
to  respect  that  sovereignty  and  integrity,  and  that  Russia  might  be  informed 
by  the  four  Powers  that  they  would  undertake  to  prevent  Austro-Hungarian 
demands  going  the  length  of  impairing  them.  All  Powers  would,  of  course, 
suspend  further  military  operations  or  preparations. 

He  was  not,  however,  wedded  to  any  proposal  of  his  own,  and  pointed  out 
that  he  has  said  to  the  German  Ambassador  that  morning,  "  If  Germany 
could  get  any  reasonable  proposal  put  forward  which  made  it  clear  that 
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Germany  and  Austria  were  striving  to  preserve  European  peace,  and  that 
Russia  and  France  would  be  unreasonable  if  they  rejected  it,  I  would 
support  it  at  St  Petersburg  and  Paris,  and  go  the  length  of  saying  that  if 
Russia  and  France  would  not  accept  it  His  Majesty's  Government  would 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  consequences;  but,  otherwise,  I  told  the 
German  Ambassador  that  if  France  became  involved  we  should  be  drawn  in." 

Our  Ambassador  was  expressly  told  to  add  this  when  sounding  the  German 
Government  about  his  proposal. 

The  German  Government,  hearing  from  their  Ambassador  that  the  whole 
Russian  army  and  fleet  is  being  mobilized,  announces  its  intention  to  pro- 
claim "  Kriegsgefahr,"  and  mobilization  would  follow  almost  immediately. 
"  Kriegsgefahr,"  it  is  explained,  "  signified  the  taking  of  certain  precautionary 
measures  consequent  upon  strained  relations  with  a  foreign  country." 

The  news  seemed  to  our  Ambassador  in  Berlin  to  put  an  end  to  all  hope 
of  peace.  "  Germany  must,"  he  says,  "  certainly  prepare  for  all  emergencies." 

When  asked  whether  he  would  press  Austria-Hungary  to  do  something  to 
reassure  Russia,  the  German  Chancellor  answered  that  the  previous  night 
he  had  begged  Austria-Hungary  to  reply  to  Sir  E.  Grey's  last  proposal;  and 
that  their  Government  meant  to  ask  the  Emperor  in  the  morning. 

A  general  mobilization  in  Russia  is  announced  to  have  been  decided  upon. 
This  step  was,  our  Ambassador  says,  taken  "  in  consequence  of  a  report  re- 
ceived from  Russian  Ambassador  in  Vienna  to  the  effect  that  Austria 
is  determined  not  to  yield  to  intervention  of  Powers,  and  that  she 
is  moving  troops  against  Russia  as  well  as  against  Servia.  Russia  has  also 
reason  to  believe  that  Germany  is  making  active  military  preparations,  and 
she  cannot  afford  to  let  her  get  a  start." 

Sir  E.  Grey  then  had  an  interview  with  the  French  Ambassador  in  London. 

The  latter  had  heard  from  Germany  "  that  it  was  the  uncertainty  with 
regard  to  whether  we  would  intervene  which  was  the  encouraging  element 
in  Berlin,  and  that,  if  we  would  only  declare  definitely  on  the  side  of  Russia 
and  France,  it  would  decide  the  German  attitude  in  favour  of  peace." 
Sir  E.  Grey  replied  that  Germany  had  not  been  left  under  the  impression 
that  we  would  not  intervene,  and  that  he  had  refused  overtures  to  promise 
our  neutrality.  Further,  he  had  that  morning  gone  as  far  as  to  say  to  the 
German  Ambassador  "  that  if  France  and  Germany  became  involved  in 
war,  we  should  be  drawn  into  it."  That  of  course,  he  added,  was  not  the 
same  thing  as  an  engagement  to  France,  but  it  showed  that  Germany 
had  not  been  left  under  a  false  impression. 

When  the  French  Ambassador  again  pressed  for  a  declaration  of  our 
solidarity  with  France,  Sir  E.  Grey  said  the  Cabinet  had  decided  "  that  we 
could  not  give  any  pledge  at  the  present  time.  Though  we  should  have  to  put 
our  policy  before  Parliament,  we  could  not  pledge  Parliament  in  advance. 
Up  to  the  present  moment,  we  did  not  feel,  and  public  opinion  did  not  feel, 
that  any  treaties  or  obligations  of  this  country  were  involved..  Further  de- 
velopments might  alter  this  situation  and  cause  the  Government  and  Parlia- 
ment to  take  the  view  that  intervention  was  justified.  The  preservation  of  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium  might  be,  he  would  not  say  a  decisive,  but  an  important 
factor,  in  determining  our  attitude."  Parliament  would  wish  to  know 
how  we  stood  with  regard  to  such  neutrality  and,  finally,  he  referred  to 
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the  possibility  of  his  asking  France  and  Germany  whether  each  was 
prepared  to  undertake  an  engagement  not  to  be  the  first  to  violate  it. 
The  French  Ambassador  asked  whether  we  would  help  France  if  Germany 
made  an  attack  upon  her,  and  pointed  out  that  Germany  had  from  the 
beginning  rejected  proposals  which  might  have  made  for  peace.  England's 
interest  and  history  were  both  in  favour  of  our  intervention.  Sir  E.  Grey, 
however,  remained  firm  and  would  undertake  no  definite  engagement. 

On  hearing  of  the  German  mobilization,  Sir  E.  Grey  asked  the  French  and 
German  Governments  if  they  were  prepared  to  engage  to  respect  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium  so  long  as  no  other  Power  violated  it,  and  asked  for 
an  early  answer. 

At  the  same  time  he  telegraphed  to  Belgium,  that  he  had  made  this  request 
of  France  and  Germany,  and  added :  "  I  assume  that  the  Belgium  Govern- 
ment will  maintain  to  the  utmost  of  her  power  her  neutrality,  which  I  desire 
and  expect  other  Powers  to  uphold  and  observe." 

An  answer  was  then  wired  to  the  French  request  for  a  declaration  as  to  our 
position.  Sir  E.  Grey  again  distinguished  the  crisis  from  the  Morocco 
question,  which  directly  involved  France,  and  said :  "  Nobody  here  feels 
that  in  this  dispute,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  gone,  British  treaties  or  obligations  are 
involved."  He  declined  to  give  a  definite  pledge  to  intervene  as  it  would  not  be 
justified,  and  added:  "  I  believe  it  to  be  quite  untrue  that  our  attitude  has 
been  a  decisive  factor  in  situation.  German  Government  do  not  expect  our 
neutrality." 

Germany  told  the  French  Government  of  her  ultimatum  to  the  Russian 
Government  requiring  that  the  Russian  forces  should  be  demobilized,  and 
said  she  would  have  to  order  the  total  mobilization  of  the  German  army  on 
the  German  and  French  frontiers  if  within  twelve  hours  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment did  not  send  a  satisfactory  reply. 

The  German  Ambassador  could  not  say  when  the  twelve  hours  would 
terminate,  but  he  intended  at  I  p.m.  the  next  day  (Saturday)  to  call  for  the 
French  Government's  answer  as  to  the  attitude  it  would  adopt  in  the  circum- 
stances, and  intimated  that  he  might  require  his  passports. 

The  French  Minister  again  asked  Sir  E.  Grey  in  these  circumstances  what 
would  be  the  attitude  of  England.  The  Russian  Ambassador  in  Paris  did  not 
know  of  any  general  mobilization  of  the  Russian  forces. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Under-Secretary  of  State  said  that  although 
Austria-Hungary  was  compelled  to  respond  to  Russian  mobilization  (which 
she  deplored)  mobilization  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  necessarily  hostile 
act  on  either  side.  Telegrams  were  being  exchanged  between  the  Emperors 
of  Russia  and  Germany  and  conversations  were  proceeding  between  the  two 
countries  at  St  Petersburg.  With  regard  to  the  German  mobilization, 
Germany  must,  he  said,  do  something  to  secure  her  position.  Austria- 
Hungary  found  it  difficult  to  recognize  the  Russian  claim  to  intervene 
on  behalf  of  Servia.  Sir  M.  de  Bunsen,  therefore,  reminded  him  that  "  during 
the  discussion  of  the  Albanian  frontier  at  the  London  Conference  of 
Ambassadors  the  Russian  Government  had  stood  behind  Servia,  and  that  a 
compromise  between  the  views  of  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary  resulted  with 
accepted  frontier  line."  The  Under-Secretary,  though  conciliatory,  would, 
however,  make  no  suggestion  for  a  compromise  in  this  case. 
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The  Russian  Ambassador  explained  that  Russia  had  no  desire  to  interfere 
unduly,  and  that  "  as  regards  Austrian  demands,  Russia  had  counselled 
Servia  to  yield  to  them  as  far  as  she  possibly  could  without  sacrificing  her 
independence."  "  His  Excellency,"  our  Ambassador  reported,  "  is  exerting 
himself  strongly  in  the  interests  of  peace." 

August  1. 

Next  morning  our  Ambassador  in  St  Petersburg  telegraphed  the  proposed 
Russian  formula,  amended  so  as  to  meet  Sir  E.  Grey's  proposals  of  July  30. 
It  now  read  as  follows : 

"  If  Austria  will  agree  to  check  the  advance  of  her  troops  on 
Servian  territory;  if,  recognizing  that  the  dispute  between  Austria 
and  Servia  has  assumed  a  character  of  European  interest,  she  will  allow  the 
Great  Powers  to  look  into  the  matter  and  determine  whether  Servia  could 
satisfy  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  without  impairing  her  rights  as 
a  sovereign  State  or  her  independence,  Russia  will  undertake  to  maintain 
her  waiting  attitude." 

In  the  telegrams  which  had  passed  between  the  German  Emperor  and  the 
Tsar,  the  latter  had  disclaimed  any  intention  of  an  aggressive  character,  and 
had  undertaken  that  "  so  long  as  conversation  with  Austria  continued, 
not  a  single  man  should  be  moved  across  the  frontier,"  though  for  reasons 
explained  mobilization  could  not  be  stopped. 

The  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  hoped  that  the  suggested  con- 
versations would  take  place  in  London,  and  said  that  "  The  Emperor,  the 
Russian  Government,  and  the  Russian  people  would  never  forget  the  firm 
attitude  adopted  by  Great  Britain." 

Our  Ambassador  in  Berlin  had  spent  an  hour  urging  the  German  Secretary 
of  State  to  accept  Sir  E.  Grey's  proposal  (that  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary 
should  be  sounded  respectively  by  Great  Britain  and  Germany  and  offered 
guarantees),  and  to  make  another  effort  "  to  prevent  the  terrible  catastrophe 
of  a  European  war."  The  Secretary  of  State  replied  that  Germany  could  not 
consider  any  proposal  until  Russia  replied  to  its  ultimatum  asking  that 
mobilization  against  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  should  be  counter- 
manded. In  the  absence  of  a  favourable  answer  Germany  would  have  to 
mobilize  at  once.  Our  Ambassador  inquired  why  Russia  had  been  asked  to 
demobilize  in  the  south  as  well,  which  made  the  request  a  more  difficult  one. 
The  German  Minister  answered  "  that  it  was  in  order  to  prevent  Russia 
from  saying  all  her  mobilization  was  only  directed  against  Austria- 
Hungary."  He  thought  personally  Sir  E.  Grey's  proposal "  merited  favourable 
consideration  "  if  the  Russian  reply  was  satisfactory,  and  again  said  that  the 
Kaiser  (at  the  request  of  the  Tsar)  and  the  German  Foreign  Office  had  even 
up  to  last  night  been  urging  Austria-Hungary  to  show  willingness  to  con- 
tinue discussion,  and  things  had  been  promising — "  but  Russia's  mobilization 
had  spoilt  everything." 

An  ominous  reply  was  now  received  with  regard  to  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
gium. The  German  Secretary  of  State  was  very  doubtful  whether  they  could 
return  any  answer  at  all  as  it  could  not  but  disclose  their  plan  of  campaign. 
His  Government  seemed  to  consider  "  that  certain  hostile  acts  have  already 
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been  committed  by  Belgium.  As  an  instance  of  this,  he  alleged  that  a 
consignment  of  corn  for  Germany  had  been  placed  under  an  embargo 
already." 

The  Chancellor  said  that  Germany  would  in  any  case  desire  to  know  the 
reply  returned  by  the  French  Government  about  Belgium. 

Sir  E.  Grey  had  an  important  conversation  with  the  German  Ambassador. 

He  said  "  that  the  reply  of  the  German  Government  with  regard  to  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium  was  a  matter  of  very  great  regret,  because  the  neu- 
trality of  Belgium  affected  feeling  in  this  country.  If  Germany  could  see  her 
way  to  give  the  same  assurance  as  that  which  had  been  given  by  France,  it 
would  materially  contribute  to  relieve  anxiety  and  tension  here.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  there  were  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  by  one  combatant 
while  the  other  respected  it,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  restrain  public 
feeling  in  this  country.  I  said  that  we  had  been  discussing  this  question  at  a 
Cabinet  meeting,  and  as  I  was  authorized  to  tell  him  this  I  gave  him  a 
memorandum  of  it. 

"  He  asked  me  whether,  if  Germany  gave  a  promise  not  to  violate  Belgian 
neutrality,  we  would  engage  to  remain  neutral. 

"  I  replied  that  I  could  not  say  that;  our  hands  were  still  free,  and  we  were 
considering  what  our  attitude  should  be.  All  I  could  say  was  that  our 
attitude  would  be  determined  largely  by  public  opinion  here,  and  that  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium  would  appeal  very  strongly  to  public  opinion  here. 
I  did  not  think  that  we  could  give  a  promise  of  neutrality  on  that  condition 
alone. 

"  The  Ambassador  pressed  me  as  to  whether  I  could  not  formulate 
conditions  on  which  we  would  remain  neutral.  He  even  suggested  that  the 
integrity  of  France  and  her  Colonies  might  be  guaranteed. 

"  I  said  that  I  felt  obliged  to  refuse  definitely  any  promise  to  remain  neutral 
on  similar  terms,  and  I  could  only  say  that  we  must  keep  our  hands  free." 

The  French  Government  expresses  its  anxiety  to  know  what  the  attitude 
of  England  will  be  now  that  Germany  has  ordered  a  general  mobilization  if 
Russia  does  not  demobilize  at  once.  Our  Ambassador  hears  that  the  German 
Embassy  at  Paris  is  "  packing  up." 

The  French  Government  promises  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium 
unless  some  other  Power  violates  it,  and  states  that  this  assurance  has  already 
been  given  several  times.  It  also  pointed  out  to  the  German  Ambassador 
that  "  general  mobilization  in  Russia  had  not  been  ordered  until  after 
Austria-Hungary  had  decreed  a  general  mobilization,  and  that  the  Russian 
Government  were  ready  to  demobilize  if  all  Powers  did  likewise."  It  further 
expressed  its  surprise  at  an  ultimatum  being  sent  by  Germany  to  St  Peters- 
burg just  when  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  were  ready  to  converse.  There 
were,  it  remarked,  no  differences  at  issue  between  France  and  Germany.  It 
therefore  considered  the  menacing  communication  sent  to  it  an  extraordinary 
proceeding. 

Our  Ambassador  in  Vienna  announces  the  general  mobilization  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  army  and  fleet. 

The  Belgian  Government  "  expects  and  desires  that  other  Powers  will 
observe  and  uphold  her  neutrality,  which  she  intends  to  maintain  to  the 
utmost  of  her  power." 
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British  ships  are  detained  at  Hamburg,  and  Sir  E.  Grey  wires  to  Berlin  to 
protest. 

Sir  E.  Grey  still  thinks  peace  possible  "  if  only  a  little  respite  "  can  be 
given.  He  hears  from  Russia  that  Austria-Hungary  is  willing  to  discuss  with 
her,  and  that  Austria-Hungary  is  ready  to  accept  a  basis  of  mediation  "  which 
is  not  open  to  the  objections  raised  with  regard  to  the  formula  which  Russia 
originally  suggested."  He  hopes  the  German  Government  will  be  able  to  make 
use  of  this  information  from  Russia  in  order  to  avoid  tension.  England  will 
carefully  abstain  from  any  act  which  may  precipitate  matters. 

The  following  further  amended  formula  is  received  from  the  Russian 
Government : 

"  If  Austria  consents  to  stay  the  march  of  her  troops  on  Servian  territory, 
and  if,  recognizing  that  the  Austro-Servian  conflict  has  assumed  the 
character  of  a  question  of  European  interest,  she  admits  that  the  Great 
Powers  may  examine  the  satisfaction  which  Servia  can  accord  to  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  without  injury  to  her  sovereign  rights  as  a  State 
and  to  her  independence,  Russia  undertakes  to  preserve  her  waiting  attitude." 

Sir  E.  Grey  hears  that  "  the  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  has  declared 
the  readiness  of  his  Government  to  discuss  the  substance  of  the  Austrian 
ultimatum  to  Servia." 

The  Russian  Foreign  Minister  also  expressed  his  satisfaction  and  wished 
the  discussion  to  take  place  in  London  under  the  direction  of  the  British 
Government.  It  would,  he  remarks,  be  "  very  important "  that  Austria- 
Hungary  should  meanwhile  provisionally  stop  military  action  on  Servian 
territory. 

The  British  Ambassador  in  Paris  is  told  by  the  French  President  that 
the  "  German  Government  were  trying  to  saddle  Russia  with  the  responsi- 
bility; that  it  was  only  after  a  decree  of  general  mobilization  had  been 
issued  in  Austria  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  ordered  a  general  mobilization; 
that,  although  Germany's  measures  are  in  effect  a  general  mobilization  "  they 
are  not  so  designated;  that  French  mobilization  will  become  necessary  in 
self-defence,  and  that  France  is  already  forty-eight  hours  behind  Germany; 
that  the  French  troops  will,  however,  be  kept  ten  kilometres  from  the  German 
frontier  "so  as  to  avoid  any  grounds  for  accusation  of  provocation,"  whereas 
"  the  German  troops,  on  the  other  hand,  are  actually  on  the  French  frontier 
and  have  made  incursions  on  it " ;  that,  notwithstanding  mobilization,  the 
Tsar  is  willing  to  continue  conversations  with  Germany,  and  that  France 
sincerely  desires  peace. 

Sir  E.  Grey  hears  "  from  a  most  reliable  source  "  that  Austria-Hungary 
has  informed  the  German  Government  that  she  is  ready  to  consider  favour- 
ably his  proposals  for  mediation  between  Austria-Hungary  and, Servia.  Sir 
Edward  wires  to  our  Ambassador  in  St  Petersburg  that  "  the  effect 
of  this  acceptance  would  naturally  be  that  the  Austrian  military  action 
against  Servia  would  continue  for  the  present,  and  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  urge  upon  Russian  Government  to  stop  the  mobilization  of 
troops  directed  against  Austria,  in  which  case  Austria  would  naturally 
cancel  those  defensive  military  counter-measures  in  Galicia,  which  have 
been  forced  upon  Austria  by  Russian  mobilization." 

Our  Ambassador  is  instructed  to  tell  the  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign 
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Affairs  that  if  "  Russia  can  agree  to  stop  mobilization  it  appears  still  to  be 
possible  to  preserve  peace." 

A  general  mobilization  of  the  French  army  was  ordered  at  3.40  p.m.,  a 
step  considered  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  German  "  Kriegszustand," 
under  which  the  Germans  had  called  up  six  classes.  Three  classes  were  stated 
by  the  French  War  Minister  to  be  enough  to  bring  their  covering  troops  up 
to  war  strength. 

The  French  Minister  considered  this  tantamount  to  mobilization.  Eight 
German  army  corps  were  on  the  French  frontier  and  an  attack  was  expected 
at  any  moment. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  wired  to  his  Ambassa- 
dor in  Paris  "  to  assure  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  that  there 
was  no  intention  in  the  minds  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  to 
impair  the  sovereign  rights  of  Servia  or  to  obtain  territorial  aggrandisement." 
Further,  there  was  no  truth  in  the  report  that  Austria-Hungary  intended 
to  occupy  the  Sanjak. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  also  sent  for  the 
Russian  Ambassador  in  Vienna  and  asked  him  "  to  do  his  best  to  remove  the 
wholly  erroneous  impression  in  St  Petersburg  that  the  'door  had  been 
banged '  by  Austria-Hungary  on  all  further  conversations."  The  Austro- 
Hungarian  Minister  repeated  to  the  Ambassador  the  assurance  already  given 
at  St  Petersburg  "  to  the  effect  that  neither  an  infraction  of  Servian 
sovereign  rights  nor  the  acquisition  of  Servian  territory  was  being  contem- 
plated by  Austria-Hungary."  He  further  stated  that  the  "  conversations  at 
St  Petersburg  had  not  been  broken  off  by  Austria-Hungary." 

The  French  Ambassador  told  Sir  E.  Grey  that  the  Italian  Government, 
when  informed  by  the  German  Government  of  the  ultimatums  presented  tc 
France  and  Russia,  and  asked  what  Italy  meant  to  do,  had  replied :  "  The 
war  undertaken  by  Austria,  and  the  consequences  which  might  result,  had, 
in  the  words  of  the  German  Ambassador  himself,  an  aggressive  object.  Both 
were  therefore  in  conflict  with  the  purely  defensive  character  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  and  in  such  circumstances  Italy  would  remain  neutral." 

The  French  Ambassador  laid  stress  upon  the  Italian  declaration  that 
the  present  war  was  not  a  defensive  but  an  aggressive  war. 

Our  Ambassador  in  Berlin  told  the  German  Secretary  of  State  of  Sir  E. 
Grey's  belief  that  peace  was  still  possible  if  only  a  little  respite  could  be 
given.  He  "  spent  a  long  time  arguing  with  him  that  the  chief  dispute  was 
between  Austria  and  Russia,  and  that  Germany  was  only  drawn  in  as  Austria's 
ally.  If,  therefore,  Austria  and  Russia  were,  as  was  evident,  ready  to  discuss 
matters,  and  Germany  did  not  desire  war  on  her  own  account,  it  seemed  (to 
me)  only  logical  that  Germany  should  hold  her  hand  and  continue  to 
work  for  a  peaceful  settlement." 

The  German  Secretary  of  State  replied  that  "  Austria's  readiness  to  discuss 
was  the  result  of  German  influence  at  Vienna,  and,  had  not  Russia  mobilized 
against  Germany,  all  would  have  been  well.  But  Russia,  by  abstaining  from 
answering  Germany's  demand  that  she  should  demobilize,  had  caused 
Germany  to  mobilize  also.  Russia  had  said  that  her  mobilization  did  not 
necessarily  imply  war,  and  that  she  could  perfectly  well  remain  mobilized 
for  months  without  making  war.  This  was  not  the  case  with  Germany.  She 
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had  the  speed  and  Russia  had  the  numbers,  and  the  safety  of  the  German 
Empire  forbade  that  Germany  should  allow  Russia  time  to  bring  up  masses 
of  troops  from  all  parts  of  her  wide  dominions."  As  no  answer  had  been 
received  from  Russia  (though  it  was  several  hours  behind  the  specified 
time)  Germany  had  ordered  mobilization,  and  her  representative  at 
St  Petersburg  had  been  instructed  within  a  certain  time  to  inform  the 
Russian  Government  that  its  refusal  to  answer  must  be  regarded  as  creating  a 
state  of  war. 

The  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  told  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassador  that  "  The  real  question  which  they  had  to  solve  at  this  moment 
was  whether  Austria  was  to  crush  Servia  and  to  reduce  her  to  the 
status  of  a  vassal,  or  whether  she  was  to  leave  Servia  a  free  and  independent 
State."  The  only  place  where  a  successful  discussion  of  this  question  could 
be  expected  was  London,  and  this  was  being  made  impossible  by  Austria- 
Hungary  bombarding  Belgrade. 

The  Russian  Minister  told  the  French  and  British  Ambassadors  "  that 
during  the  Balkan  crisis  he  had  made  it  clear  to  the  Austrian 
Government  that  war  with  Russia  must  inevitably  follow  an  Austrian 
attack  on  Servia."  It  was  for  Russia  a  "  question  of  life  and  death." 
He  described  the  policy  of  Austria-Hungary  as  "  tortuous  and  immoral," 
and  the  policy  of  Germany  as  "  equivocal  and  double-faced."  He  added  that 
"  it  mattered  little  whether  the  German  Government  knew  or  did  not  know 
the  terms  of  the  Austrian  ultimatum;  what  mattered  was  that  her 
intervention  with  the  Austrian  Government  had  been  postponed 
until  the  moment  had  passed  when  its  influence  would  have  been  felt. 
Germany  was  unfortunate  in  her  representatives  in  Vienna  and  St  Peters- 
burg: the  former  was  a  violent  Russophobe  who  had  urged  Austria 
on,  the  latter  had  reported  to  his  Government  that  Russia  would  never  go 
to  war.  M.  Sazonof  was  completely  weary  of  the  ceaseless  endeavours  he  had 
made  to  avoid  a  war.  No  suggestion  held  out  to  him  had  been  refused.  He 
had  accepted  the  proposal  for  a  conference  of  four,  for  mediation  by  Great 
Britain  and  Italy,  for  direct  conversation  between  Austria  and 
Russia;  but  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  had  either  rendered  these 
attempts  for  peace  ineffective  by  evasive  replies  or  had  refused  them  alto- 
gether. The  action  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  and  the  German 
preparations  had  forced  the  Russian  Government  to  order  mobilization,  and 
the  mobilization  of  Germany  had  created  a  desperate  situation." 
He  stated  that  the  formula  sent  to  Sir  E.  Grey  had  been  forwarded  to 
Vienna,  and  he  would  adhere  to  it  if  Sir  E.  Grey  could  obtain  its  acceptance 
before  the  frontier  was  crossed  by  German  troops.  "  In  no  case  would  Russia 
begin  hostilities  first." 

Our  Ambassador  in  St  Petersburg  sees  no  chance  of  a  general  war  being 
avoided  unless  France  and  Germany  agree  to  "  keep  their  armies  mobilized 
on  their  own  sides  of  the  frontier,  as  Russia  has  expressed  her  readiness  to 
do,  pending  a  last  attempt  to  reach  a  settlement  of  the  present  crisis." 

The  Russian  Ambassador  at  Vienna  thinks  war  almost  inevitable,  that 
mobilization  is  too  expensive  to  be  kept  for  long,  and  Germany  will  attack 
Russia  at  once.  "  He  says  that  the  so-called  mobilization  of  Russia  amounted 
to  nothing  more  than  that  Russia  had  taken  military  measures  corresponding 
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to  those  taken  by  Germany."  "  There  seems,"  our  Ambassador  at  Vienna 
remarks, "  to  be  even  greater  tension  between  Germany  and  Russia  than  there 
is  between  Austria  and  Russia.  Russia  would,  according  to  the  Russian 
Ambassador,  be  satisfied  even  now  with  assurance  respecting  Servian  inte- 
grity and  independence.  He  says  that  Russia  had  no  intention  to  attack 
Austria." 

The  Russian  Ambassador  was  going  to  point  out  again  to  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  that  "  most  terrific  consequences 
must  ensue  from  refusal  to  make  this  slight  concession.  This  time  Russia 
would  fight  to  the  last  extremity." 

Our  Ambassador  agreed  with  the  Russian  Ambassador  "  that  the  German 
Ambassador  at  Vienna  desired  war  from  the  first,  and  that  his  strong  personal 
bias  probably  coloured  his  action  here."  "  The  Russian  Ambassador  is  con- 
vinced that  the  German  Government  also  desired  war  from  the  first." 

Our  Ambassador  states : "  There  is  great  anxiety  to  know  what  England  will 
do.  I  fear  that  nothing  can  alter  the  determination  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Government  to  proceed  on  their  present  course,  if  they  have  made  up  their 
mind  with  the  approval  of  Germany." 

Orders  were  issued  in  Germany  for  the  general  mobilization  of  the  navy 
and  army,  the  first  day  of  mobilization  to  be  August  2. 

The  German  Government  promises  to  allow  the  detained  British  steamers 
to  proceed  at  once,  and  expresses  the  greatest  surprise  and  annoyance  at 
the  incident. 

August  2. 

The  announcement  is  received  from  Berlin  that  "  owing  to  certain 
Russian  troops  having  crossed  the  frontier,  Germany  and  Russia  are  now  in  a 
state  of  war." 

Our  Ambassador  in  Berlin  wires  that  orders  were  sent  the  previous  night 
that  the  detained  British  ships  should  be  allowed  to  proceed  from  Hamburg, 
and  that  this  must  be  regarded  as  a  special  favour  to  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, as  no  other  foreign  ships  have  been  allowed  to  leave.  The  reason  given 
for  detention  was  that  mines  were  being  laid  and  other  precautions  taken. 

Our  Minister  at  Brussels  confirms  the  news  of  the-  entry  of  the  German 
troops  into  Luxemburg,  and  a  telegram  followed  from  the  Minister  of  State 
of  the  Grand  Duchy,  describing  the  encroachments  of  the  German  army, 
against  which  his  Government  had  made  an  energetic  protest  to  the  Kaiser. 

Sir  E.  Grey  now  felt  that  an  assurance  should  be  given  to  the  French 
Government  with  regard  to  the  naval  position  in  the  Channel  and  in  the 
North  Sea,  as  the  French,  whose  fleet  had  for  long  been  concentrated  in  the 
Mediterranean,  would  otherwise  not  know  how  to  make  their  dispositions 
with  their  northern  coasts  entirely  undefended.  He  therefore  gave  to  the 
French  Ambassador  the  following  memorandum :  "  I  am  authorized  to  give 
an  assurance  that,  if  the  German  fleet  comes  into  the  Channel  or  through 
the  North  Sea  to  undertake  hostile  operations  against  French  coasts  or 
shipping,  the  British  fleet  will  give  all  the  protection  in  its  power. 

"  This  assurance  is  of  course  subject  to  the  policy  of  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment receiving  the  support  of  Parliament,  and  must  not  be  taken  as  binding 
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His  Majesty's  Government  to  take  any  action  until  the  above  contingency 
of  action  by  the  German  fleet  takes  place."  Sir  E.  Grey  pointed  out  to  the 
Ambassador  "  that  we  had  very  large  questions  and  most  difficult  issues  to 
consider  "  and  that  the  Government  could  not  bind  themselves  to  declare 
war  on  Germany  necessarily  if  war  broke  out  between  France  and  Germany 
to-morrow.  The  assurance  given  with  regard  to  the  fleet  "  did  not  bind  us 
to  go  to  war  with  Germany  unless  the  German  fleet  took  the  action  indi- 
cated, but  it  did  give  a  security  to  France  that  would  enable  her  to  settle 
the  disposition  of  her  own  Mediterranean  fleet."  The  French  Ambassador, 
after  mentioning  the  violation  of  Luxemburg,  asked  what  we  should  say 
about  the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  Sir  E.  Grey's  reply  was 
that  it  was  a  much  more  important  matter,  and  "  we  were  considering  what 
statement  we  should  make  in  Parliament  to-morrow — in  effect,  whether  we 
should  declare  violation  of  Belgian  territory  to  be  a  casus  belli" 

Sir  Edward  also  told  the  Ambassador  what  he  had  said  to  the  German 
Ambassador  on  the  subject. 

One  hundred  tons  of  sugar  were  compulsorily  unloaded  from  a  British 
steamer  at  Hamburg,  and  other  British  ships  loaded  with  sugar  were  treated 
in  the  same  way.  Our  Government  strongly  protested. 

August  3. 

The  Belgian  Government,  in  reply  to  an  offer  of  five  army  corps  from 
France,  answered  that  they  "  do  not  propose  to  appeal  to  the  guarantee  of 
the  Powers,"  but  would  decide  later  on  their  action. 

August  4. 

The  King  of  the  Belgians  made  a  supreme  appeal  to  the  King  of  England 
for  diplomatic  action  on  behalf  of  Belgium. 

The  British  Government  was  also  told  of  the  German  Government's 
note  to  Belgium  asking  that  a  free  passage  should  be  allowed  to  their 
troops  through  Belgian  territory  and  "  promising  to  maintain  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  the  kingdom  and  its  possessions  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace,  threatening  in  case  of  refusal  to  treat  Belgium  as  an  enemy." 

To  this  note  an  answer  was  requested  within  twelve  hours. 

Belgium  categorically  refused  to  accept  these  terms  "  as  a  flagrant  violation 
of  the  law  of  nations." 

Sir  E.  Grey  therefore  wired  to  Berlin  that  "  His  Majesty's  Government 
are  bound  to  protest  against  this  violation  of  a  treaty  to  which  Germany  is 
a  party  in  common  with  themselves,  and  must  request  an  assurance  that  the 
demand  made  upon  Belgium  will  not  be  proceeded  with  and  that  her  neu- 
trality will  be  respected  by  Germany." 

An  immediate  reply  was  requested. 

The  German  Government,  on  receiving  the  reply  of  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment, answered  that  it  would  be  "  compelled  to  carry  out,  if  necessary  by 
force  of  arms,  the  measures  considered  indispensable  in  view  of  the  French 
menaces." 

Sir  E.  Grey's  reply  to  Brussels  was  as  follows : 
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"  You  should  inform  Belgian  Government  that  if  pressure  is  applied  to 
them  by  Germany  to  induce  them  to  depart  from  neutrality,  His  Majesty's 
Government  expects  that  they  will  resist  by  any  means  in  their  power,  and 
that  His  Majesty's  Government  will  support  them  in  offering  such  resistance, 
and  that  His  Majesty's  Government  in  this  event  are  prepared  to  join 
Russia  and  France,  if  desired,  in  offering  to  the  Belgian  Government  at  once 
common  action  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  use  of  force  by  Germany  against 
them,  and  a  guarantee  to  maintain  their  independence  and  integrity  in 
future  years." 

Numerous  complaints  continuing  to  arrive  about  the  detention  of  British 
ships  in  German  ports,  Sir  E.  Grey  wires  to  Berlin  protesting  against  this 
action  on  the  part  of  the  German  authorities  as  "  totally  unjustifiable." 

The  German  Government  telegraphed  to  London  to  dispel  any  mistrust 
on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  and  to  repeat  most  positively  the 
formal  assurance  that  even  in  the  case  of  armed  conflict  with  Belgium, 
"  Germany  will,  under  no  pretence  whatever,  annex  Belgian  territory. 
Sincerity  of  this  declaration  is  borne  out  by  fact  that  we  solemnly  pledged 
our  word  to  Holland  strictly  to  respect  her  neutrality.  It  is  obvious  that  we 
could  not  profitably  annex  Belgian  territory  without  making  at  the  same 
time  territorial  acquisitions  at  expense  of  Holland.  Please  impress  upon  Sir 
E.  Grey  that  German  army  could  not  be  exposed  to  French  attack  across 
Belgium,  which  was  planned  according  to  absolutely  unimpeachable  informa- 
tion. Germany  had  consequently  to  disregard  Belgian  neutrality,  it  being  for 
her  a  question  of  life  or  death  to  prevent  French  advance." 

News  is  received  that  German  troops  have  entered  Belgian  territory  and 
Liege  has  been  summoned  to  surrender. 

The  correspondence  ends  with  an  ultimatum  from  Sir  E.  Grey  to  Berlin. 
After  referring  to  the  German  note  threatening  Belgium  with  force  of  arms 
and  to  the  violation  of  Belgian  territory  at  Gemmenich,  Sir  E.  Grey  repeats 
his  request  for  a  satisfactory  reply  with  regard  to  the  neutrality  of  Belgium, 
and  asks  that  it  should  be  sent  so  as  to  arrive  in  London  by  12  o'clock  that 
same  night.  Otherwise,  the  Ambassador  is  to  ask  for  his  passports,  and  the 
British  Government  would  "  feel  bound  to  take  all  steps  in  their  power  to 
uphold  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  the  observance  of  a  treaty  to  which 
Germany  is  as  much  a  party  as  ourselves." 

A  subsequent  White  Paper  contains  a  final  dispatch  from  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Berlin. 

The  German  Secretary  of  State,  at  a  morning  interview,  refused  the  British 
Ambassador's  request  for  an  assurance  that  Belgian  neutrality  would  be 
respected.  He  said  that  German  troops  had  already  crossed  the  Belgian 
frontier.  Speed  was  now  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  Germany.  If  they 
invaded  France  by  a  more  southern  part,  they  would  meet  a  scarcity  of  roads, 
strong  fortresses  and  a  formidable  opposition  entailing  great  loss  of  time. 
Russia  would  then  have  time  to  bring  up  her  troops  to  the  German  frontier. 
"  Rapidity  of  action  was  the  great  German  asset,  while  that  of  Russia  was  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  troops."  It  was  impossible  to  draw  back. 

In  the  evening  the  British  Ambassador  called  again  at  the  German  Foreign 
Office  and  delivered  the  British  ultimatum. 

The  Secretary  of  State  again  gave  the  same  answer  as  before,  and  said 
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reconsideration  of  the  question  was  out  of  the  question.  The  British  Ambas- 
sador said  that  in  that  case  he  must  ask  for  his  passports.  The  Secretary  of 
State  expressed  "  his  poignant  regret  at  the  crumbling  of  his  entire  policy 
and  that  of  the  Chancellor,  which  had  been  to  make  friends  with  Great 
Britain  and  then,  through  Great  Britain,  to  get  closer  to  France." 

The  Ambassador  shared  his  regret,  but  he  must  understand  that  the 
British  Government  could  not  possibly  have  acted  otherwise. 

The  British  Ambassador  then  saw  the  Chancellor,  who  was  very  agitated. 
He  said  "  that  the  step  taken  by  His  Majesty's  Government  was  terrible 
to  a  degree ;  just  for  a  word — f  neutrality,'  a  word  which  in  war  time  had  so 
often  been  disregarded — just  for  a  scrap  of  paper  Great  Britain  was  going  to 
make  war  on  a  kindred  nation  who  desired  nothing  better  than  to  be  friends 
with  her.  All  his  efforts  in  that  direction  had  been  rendered  useless  by  this 
last  terrible  step,  and  the  policy  to  which,  as  I  knew,  he  had  devoted  himself 
since  his  accession  to  office  had  tumbled  down  like  a  house  of  cards.  What 
we  had  done  was  unthinkable ;  it  was  like  striking  a  man  from  behind  while  he 
was  fighting  for  his  life  against  two  assailants.  He  held  Great  Britain  respon- 
sible for  all  the  terrible  events  that  might  happen." 

The  Ambassador  protested  strongly  and  said  "  that,  in  the  same  way  as 
he  and  Herr  von  Jagow  wished  me  to  understand  that  for  strategical  reasons 
it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  Germany  to  advance  through  Belgium 
and  violate  the  latter's  neutrality,  so  I  would  wish  him  to  understand  that  it 
was,  so  to  speak,  a  matter  of  '  life  and  death '  for  the  honour  of  Great 
Britain  that  she  should  keep  her  solemn  engagement  to  do  her  utmost  to 
defend  Belgium's  neutrality  if  attacked.  That  solemn  compact  simply  had 
to  be  kept,  or  what  confidence  could  anyone  have  in  engagements  given  by 
Great  Britain  in  the  future?  " 

The  Ambassador  further  hinted  to  His  Excellency  as  plainly  as  he  could 
"  that  fear  of  consequences  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  excuse  for  break- 
ing solemn  engagements  ";  but  the  Chancellor  was  too  upset  at  the  news  of 
the  British  Government's  action  and  too  little  disposed  to  hear  reason  for 
further  argument  to  be  possible. 

The  Chancellor  in  conclusion  said  "  that  the  blow  of  Great  Britain  joining 
Germany's  enemies  was  all  the  greater  that  almost  up  to  the  last  moment 
he  and  his  Government  had  been  working  with  us,  and  supporting  our 
efforts  to  maintain  peace  between  Austria  and  Russia."  Our  Ambassador 
replied  that  it  was  "  part  of  the  tragedy  which  saw  the  two  nations  fall 
apart  just  at  the  moment  when  the  relations  between  them  had  been 
more  friendly  and  cordial  than  they  had  been  for  years."  Unfortunately, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  to  keep  peace  between  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary, 
the  war  had  spread  and  Great  Britain  had  to  keep  her  engagements  which, 
to  his  great  regret,  meant  separation  from  its  late  fellow  workers. 

A  telegram  which  contained  an  account  of  this  painful  interview  never 
reached  London. 

At  about  9.30  p.m.  the  German  Under-Secretary  came  and  asked  the 
British  Ambassador  whether  a  demand  for  passports  was  equivalent  to  a 
declaration  of  war.  The  Ambassador's  reply  was  that  such  an  authority  on 
international  law  as  the  Under-Secretary  was  known  to  be  must  know  as 
well  or  better  than  he.  War  had  not  always  ensued  when  diplomatic  negotia- 
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tions  were  broken  off.  "  His  Majesty's  Government  expected  an  answer  to  a 
definite  question  by  1 2  o'clock  that  night,  and  in  default  of  a  satisfactory 
answer  they  would  be  forced  to  take  such  steps  as  their  engagements  re- 
quired." 

The  Under-Secretary  considered  that  that  was  in  fact  a  declaration  of  war, 
as  no  assurance  could  be  given. 

In  the  meantime  a  flying  sheet  issued  by  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  appeared, 
stating  that  Great  Britain  had  declared  war  against  Germany.  The  result 
was  a  hostile  demonstration  of  the  Berlin  crowd  against  the  British  Embassy. 
The  windows  were  broken  and  cobble  stones  thrown  into  the  drawing-room. 
The  German  Foreign  Office,  when  informed,  at  once  put  a  stop  to  it,  and 
the  German  Secretary  of  State  personally  came  and  made  the  fullest  and 
most  complete  apology.  The  flying  sheet,  he  said,  had  not  been  circulated  by 
Government  authority.  It  was  the  "  pestilential  Tageblatt "  that  had  some- 
how got  hold  of  the  news. 

August  5. 

Next  morning  one  of  the  Kaiser's  aides-de-camp  brought  the  following 
message  which,  says  the  British  Ambassador,  "  lost  none  of  its  acerbity  by 
the  manner  of  its  delivery  " : 

"  The  Emperor  has  charged  me  to  express  to  your  Excellency  his  regret 
for  the  occurrences  of  last  night,  but  to  tell  you  at  the  same  time  that  you  will 
gather  from  those  occurrences  an  idea  of  the  feelings  of  his  people  respecting 
the  action  of  Great  Britain  in  joining  with  other  nations  against  her  old  allies 
of  Waterloo.  His  Majesty  also  begs  that  you  will  tell  the  King  that  he  has 
been  proud  of  the  titles  of  British  Field-Marshal  and  British  Admiral,  but 
that  in  consequence  of  what  has  occurred  he  must  now  at  once  divest  himself 
of  those  titles." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  German  Foreign  Office  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  showed  every  courtesy  and  took  great  pains  to  make  the  British  Ambas- 
sador's departure  and  journey  home  as  comfortable  as  possible. 
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following  is  Hansard's  report  of  the  speech  de- 
JL   livered  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Monday  afternoon,  August  3:— 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  (Sir  Edward  Grey) :  Last  week 
I  stated  that  we  were  working  for  peace  not  only  for  this  country,  but  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  Europe.  To-day  events  move  so  rapidly  that  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  state  with  technical  accuracy  the  actual  state  of 
affairs,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  peace  of  Europe  cannot  be  preserved.  Russia 
and  Germany,  at  any  rate,  have  declared  war  upon  each  other. 

Before  I  proceed  to  state  the  position  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  I 
would  like  to  clear  the  ground  so  that,  before  I  come  to  state  to  the  House 
what  our  attitude  is  with  regard  to  the  present  crisis,  the  House  may  know 
exactly  under  what  obligations  the  Government  is,  or  the  House  can  be 
said  to  be,  in  coming  to  a  decision  on  the  matter.  First  of  all  let  me  say,  very 
shortly,  that  we  have  consistently  worked  with  a  single  mind,  with  all  the 
earnestness  in  our  power,  to  preserve  peace.  The  House  may  be  satisfied  on 
that  point.  We  have  always  done  it.  During  these  last  years,  as  far  as  His 
Majesty's  Government  are  concerned,  we  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
proving  that  we  have  done  so.  Throughout  the  Balkan  crisis,  by  general 
admission,  we  worked  for  peace.  The  co-operation  of  the  Great  Powers  of 
Europe  was  successful  in  working  for  peace  in  the  Balkan  crisis.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  the  Powers  had  great  difficulty  in  adjusting  their  points  of  view. 
It  took  much  time  and  labour  and  discussion  before  they  could  settle  their 
differences,  but  peace  was  secured,  because  peace  was  their  main  object, 
and  they  were  willing  to  give  time  and  trouble  rather  than  accentuate  differ- 
ences rapidly. 

In  the  present  crisis,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  secure  the  peace  of  Europe; 
because  there  has  been  little  time,  and  there  has  been  a  disposition — at  any 
rate  in  some  quarters  on  which  I  will  not  dwell — to  force  things  rapidly  to  an 
issue,  at  any  rate,  to  the  great  risk  of  peace,  and,  as  we  now  know,  the  result 
of  that  is  that  the  policy  of  peace,  as  far  as  the  Great  Powers  generally  are 
concerned,  is  in  danger.  I  do  not  want  to  dwell  on  that,  and  to  comment  on 
it,  and  to  say  where  the  blame  seems  to  us  to  lie,  which  Powers  were  most 
in  favour  of  peace,  which  were  most  disposed  to  risk  or  endanger  peace, 
because  I  would  like  the  House  to  approach  this  crisis  in  which  we  are  now, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  British  interests,  British  honour,  and  British 
obligations,  free  from  all  passion  as  to  why  peace  has  not  been  preserved. 
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We  shall  publish  Papers  as  soon  as  we  can  regarding  what  took  place  last 
week  when  we  were  working  for  peace ;  and  when  those  Papers  are  published, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  to  every  human  being  they  will  make  it  clear  how 
strenuous  and  genuine  and  whole-hearted  our  efforts  for  peace  were,  and 
that  they  will  enable  people  to  form  their  own  judgment  as  to  what  forces 
were  at  work  which  operated  against  peace. 

I  come  first,  now,  to  the  question  of  British  obligations.  I  have  assured  the 
House — and  the  Prime  Minister  has  assured  the  House  more  than  once — 
that  if  any  crisis  such  as  this  arose,  we  should  come  before  the  House  of 
Commons  and  be  able  to  say  to  the  House  that  it  was  free  to  decide  what  the 
British  attitude  should  be,  that  we  would  have  no  secret  engagement  which 
we  should  spring  upon  the  House,  and  tell  the  House  that,  because  we  had 
entered  into  that  engagement,  there  was  an  obligation  of  honour  upon  the 
country.  I  will  deal  with  that  point  to  clear  the  ground  first. 

There  has  been  in  Europe  two  diplomatic  groups,  the  Triple  Alliance 
and  what  came  to  be  called  the  "  Triple  Entente,"  for  some  years  past. 
The  Triple  Entente  was  not  an  Alliance — it  was  a  Diplomatic  group.  The 
House  will  remember  that  in  1908  there  was  a  crisis,  also  a  Balkan  crisis, 
originating  in  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  The  Russian 
Minister,  M.  Isvolsky,  came  to  London,  or  happened  to  come  to  London, 
because  his  visit  was  planned  before  the  crisis  broke  out.  I  told  him  definitely 
then,  this  being  a  Balkan  crisis,  a  Balkan  affair,  I  did  not  consider  that  public 
opinion  in  this  country  would  justify  us  in  promising  to  give  anything  more 
than  diplomatic  support.  More  was  never  asked  from  us,  more  was  never 
given,  and  more  was  never  promised. 

In  this  present  crisis,  up  till  yesterday,  we  have  also  given  no  promise  of 
anything  more  than  diplomatic  support — up  till  yesterday  no  promise  of 
more  than  diplomatic  support.  Now  I  must  make  this  question  of  obligation 
clear  to  the  House.  I  must  go  back  to  the  first  Moroccan  crisis  of  1906. 
That  was  the  time  of  the  Algeciras  Conference,  and  it  came  at  a  time  of 
very  great  difficulty  to  His  Majesty's  Government  when  a  General  Election 
was  in  progress,  and  Ministers  were  scattered  over  the  country,  and  I — 
spending  three  days  a  week  in  my  constituency  and  three  days  at  the  Foreign 
Office — was  asked  the  question  whether  if  that  crisis  developed  into  war 
between  France  and  Germany  we  would  give  armed  support.  I  said  then  that 
I  could  promise  nothing  to  any  foreign  Power  unless  it  was  subsequently 
to  receive  the  whole-hearted  support  of  public  opinion  here  if  the  occasion 
arose.  I  said,  in  my  opinion,  if  war  was  forced  upon  France,  then  on  the 
question  of  Morocco — a  question  which  had  just  been  the  subject  of  agree- 
ment between  this  country  and  France,  an  agreement  exceedingly  popular 
on  both  sides — that  if  out  of  that  agreement  war  was  forced  on  France  at 
that  time,  in  my  view  public  opinion  in  this  country  would  have  rallied  to  the 
material  support  of  France. 

I  gave  no  promise,  but  I  expressed  that  opinion  during  the  crisis,  as  far 
as  I  remember,  almost  in  the  same  words,  to  the  French  Ambassador  and  the 
German  Ambassador  at  the  time.  I  made  no  promise,  and  I  used  no  threats ; 
but  I  expressed  that  opinion.  That  position  was  accepted  by  the  French 
Government,  but  they  said  to  me  at  the  time — and  I  think  very  reasonably — 
"  If  you  think  it  possible  that  the  public  opinion  of  Great  Britain  might, 
should  a  sudden  crisis  arise,  iustify  you  in  giving  to  France  the  armed 
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support  which  you  cannot  promise  in  advance,  you  will  not  be  able  to  give 
that  support,  even  if  you  wish  to  give  it,  when  the  time  comes,  unless  some 
conversations  have  already  taken  place  between  naval  and  military  experts." 
There  was  force  in  that.  I  agreed  to  it,  and  authorized  those  conversations 
to  take  place,  but  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  nothing  which  passed 
between  military  or  naval  experts  should  bind  either  Government  or  restrict 
in  any  way  their  freedom  to  make  a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  they  would 
give  that  support  when  the  time  arose. 

As  I  have  told  the  House,  upon  that  occasion  a  General  Election  was  in 
prospect.  I  had  to  take  the  responsibility  of  doing  that  without  the  Cabinet. 
It  could  not  be  summoned.  An  answer  had  to  be  given.  I  consulted  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  the  Prime  Minister;  I  consulted,  I  remember, 
Lord  Haldane,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  the  present 
Prime  Minister,  who  was  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  That  was  the 
most  I  could  do,  and  they  authorized  that  on  the  distinct  understanding 
that  it  left  the  hands  of  the  Government  free  whenever  the  crisis  arose.  The 
fact  that  conversations  between  military  and  naval  experts  took  place  was 
later  on — I  think  much  later  on,  because  that  crisis  passed,  and  the  thing 
ceased  to  be  of  importance — but  later  on  it  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Cabinet. 

The  Agadir  crisis  came — another  Morocco  crisis — and  throughout  that  I 
took  precisely  the  same  line  that  had  been  taken  in  1906.  But  subsequently, 
in  1912,  after  discussion  and  consideration  in  the  Cabinet  it  was  decided 
that  we  ought  to  have  a  definite  understanding  in  writing,  which  was  to  be 
only  in  the  form  of  an  unofficial  letter,  that  these  conversations  which  took 
place  were  not  binding  upon  the  freedom  of  either  Government;  and  on 
November  22, 1912, 1  wrote  to  the  French  Ambassador  the  letter  which  I 
will  now  read  to  the  House,  and  I  received  from  him  a  letter  in  similar  terms 
in  reply.  The  letter  which  I  have  to  read  to  the  House  is  this,  and  it  will 
be  known  to  the  public  now  as  the  record  that,  whatever  took  place  between 
military  and  naval  experts,  they  were  not  binding  engagements  upon  the 
Government : 

"  My  dear  Ambassador, — From  time  to  time  in  recent  years  the  French 
and  British  naval  and  military  experts  have  consulted  together.  It  has 
always  been  understood  that  such  consultation  does  not  restrict  the 
freedom  of  either  Government  to  decide  at  any  future  time  whether  or 
not  to  assist  the  other  by  armed  force.  We  have  agreed  that  consultation 
between  experts  is  not  and  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  engagement 
that  commits  either  Government  to  action  in  a  contingency  that  has 
not  yet  arisen  and  may  never  arise.  The  disposition,  for  instance,  of  the 
French  and  British  fleets  respectively  at  the  present  moment  is  not 
based  upon  an  engagement  to  co-operate  in  war. 

"  You  have,  however,  pointed  out  that,  if  either  Government  had 
grave  reason  to  expect  an  unprovoked  attack  by  a  third  Power,  it  might 
become  essential  to  know  whether  it  could  in  that  event  depend  upon  the 
armed  assistance  of  the  other. 

"  I  agree  that,  if  either  Government  had  grave  reason  to  expect  an 
unprovoked  attack  by  a  third  Power,  or  something  that  threatened  the 
general  peace,  it  should  immediately  discuss  with  the  other  whether  both 
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Governments  should  act  together  to  prevent  aggression  and  to  preserve 
peace,  and,  if  so,  what  measures  they  would  be  prepared  to  take  in  com- 
mon." 

Lord  Charles  Beresford:  What  is  the  date  of  that? 

Sir  E.  Grey :  November  22, 1912.  That  is  the  starting  point  for  the  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  the  present  crisis.  I  think  it  makes  it  clear  that  what  the 
Prime  Minister  and  I  said  to  the  House  of  Commons  was  perfectly  justified, 
and  that,  as  regards  our  freedom  to  decide  in  a  crisis  what  our  line  should  be, 
whether  we  should  intervene  or  whether  we  should  abstain,  the  Government 
remained  perfectly  free  and,  a  fortiori,  the  House  of  Commons  remains  per- 
fectly free.  That  I  say  to  clear  the  ground  from  the  point  of  view  of  obliga- 
tion. I  think  it  was  due  to  prove  our  good  faith  to  the  House  of  Commons 
that  I  should  give  that  full  information  to  the  House  now,  and  say  what  I 
think  is  obvious  from  the  letter  I  have  just  read,  that  we  do  not  construe 
anything  which  has  previously  taken  place  in  our  diplomatic  relations  with 
other  Powers  in  this  matter  as  restricting  the  freedom  of  the  Government  to 
decide  what  attitude  they  should  take  now,  or  restrict  the  freedom  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  decide  what  their  attitude  should  be. 

Well,  Sir,  I  will  go  further,  and  I  will  say  this :  The  situation  in  the  present 
crisis  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  Morocco  question.  In  the 
Morocco  question  it  was  primarily  a  dispute  which  concerned  France — a 
dispute  which  concerned  France  and  France  primarily — a  dispute,  as  it  seemed 
to  us,  affecting  France,  out  of  an  agreement  subsisting  between  us  and 
France,  and  published  to  the  whole  world,  in  which  we  engaged  to  give 
France  diplomatic  support.  No  doubt  we  were  pledged  to  give  nothing  but 
diplomatic  support ;  we  were,  at  any  rate,  pledged  by  a  definite  public  agree- 
ment to  stand  with  France  diplomatically  in  that  question. 

The  present  crisis  has  originated  differently.  It  has  not  'originated  t  with 
regard  to  Morocco.  It  has  not  originated  as  regards  anything  with  which 
we  had  a  special  agreement  with  France ;  it  has  not  originated  with  anything 
which  primarily  concerned  France.  It  has  originated  in  a  dispute  between 
Austria  and  Servia.  I  can  say  this  with  the  most  absolute  confidence — no 
Government  and  no  country  has  less  desire  to  be  involved  in  war  over  a 
dispute  with  Austria  and  Servia  than  the  Government  and  the  country ^of 
France.  They  are  involved  in  it  because  of  their  obligation  of  honour  under  a 
definite  alliance  with  Russia.  Well,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  to  the  House  that 
that  obligation  of  honour  cannot  apply  in  the  same  way  to  us.  We  are  not 
parties  to  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance.  We  do  not  even  know  the  terms  of 
that  Alliance.  So  far  I  have,  I  think,  faithfully  and  completely  cleared  the 
ground  with  regard  to  the  question  of  obligation. 

I  now  come  to  what  we  think  the  situation  requires  of  us.  For  many  years 
we  have  had  a  long-standing  friendship  with  France.  [An  Hon.  Member: 
"And  with  Germany!  "]  I  remember  well  the  feeling  in  the  House — and 
my  own  feeling — for  I  spoke  on  the  subject,  I  think,  when  the  late  Govern- 
ment made  their  agreement  with  France — the  warm  and  cordial  feeling 
resulting  from  the  fact  that  these  two  nations,  who  had  had  perpetual 
differences  in  the  past,  had  cleared  these  differences  away.  I  remember 
saying,  I  think,  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  some  benign  influence  had  been  at 
work  to  produce  the  cordial  atmosphere  that  had  made  that  possible.  But 
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how  far  that  friendship  entails  obligation — it  has  been  a  friendship  between 
the  nations  and  ratified  by  the  nations — how  far  that  entails  an  obligation 
let  every  man  look  into  his  own  heart,  and  his  own  feelings,  and  construe  the 
extent  of  the  obligation  for  himself.  I  construe  it  myself  as  I  feel  it,  but  I  do 
not  wish  to  urge  upon  anyone  else  more  than  their  feelings  dictate  as  to 
what  they  should  feel  about  the  obligation.  The  House,  individually  and 
collectively,  may  judge  for  itself.  I  speak  my  personal  view,  and  I  have  given 
the  House  my  own  feeling  in  the  matter. 

The  French  fleet  is  now  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Northern  and 
Western  coasts  of  France  are  absolutely  undefended.  The  French  fleet  being 
concentrated  in  the  Mediterranean  the  situation  is  very  different  from  what 
it  used  to  be,  because  the  friendship  which  has  grown  up  between  the  two 
countries  has  given  them  a  sense  of  security  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
feared  from  us. 

The  French  coasts  are  absolutely  undefended.  The  French  fleet  is  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  has  for  some  years  been  concentrated  there  because  of 
the  feeling  of  confidence  and  friendship  which  has  existed  between  the 
two  countries.  My  own  feeling  is  that  if  a  foreign  fleet  engaged  in  a  war 
which  France  had  not  sought,  and  in  which  she  had  not  been  the  aggressor, 
came  down  the  English  Channel  and  bombarded  and  battered  the  unde- 
fended coasts  of  France,  we  could  not  stand  aside  and  see  this  going  on 
practically  within  sight  of  our  eyes,  with  our  arms  folded,  looking  on  dis- 
passionately, doing  nothing!  I  believe  that  would  be  the  feeling  of  this 
country.  There  are  times  when  one  feels  that  if  these  circumstances  actually 
did  arise,  it  would  be  a  feeling  which  would  spread  with  irresistible  force 
throughout  the  land. 

But  I  also  want  to  look  at  the  matter  without  sentiment,  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  British  interests,  and  it  is  on  that  that  I  am  going  to  base 
and  justify  what  I  am  presently  going  to  say  to  the  House.  If  we  say  nothing 
at  this  moment,  what  is  France  to  do  with  her  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean? 
If  she  leaves  it  there,  with  no  statement  from  us  as  to  what  we  will  do,  she 
leaves  her  Northern  and  Western  coasts  absolutely  undefended,  at  the  mercy 
of  a  German  fleet  coming  down  the  Channel,  to  do  as  it  pleases  in  a  war 
which  is  a  war  of  life  and  death  between  them.  If  we  say  nothing,  it  may  be 
that  the  French  fleet  is  withdrawn  from  the  Mediterranean.  We  are  in  the 
presence  of  a  European  conflagration;  can  anybody  set  limits  to  the  con- 
sequences that  may  arise  out  of  it?  Let  us  assume  that  to-day  we  stand  aside 
in  an  attitude  of  neutrality,  saying,  "  No,  we  cannot  undertake  and  engage  to 
help  either  party  in  this  conflict."  Let  us  suppose  the  French  fleet  is  with- 
drawn from  the  Mediterranean ;  and  let  us  assume  that  the  consequences — 
which  are  already  tremendous  in  what  has  happened  in  Europe  even  to 
countries  which  are  at  peace — in  fact,  equally  whether  countries  are  at  peace 
or  at  war — let  us  assume  that  out  of  that  come  consequences  unforeseen, 
which  make  it  necessary  at  a  sudden  moment  that,  in  defence  of  vital  British 
interests,  we  should  go  to  war :  and  let  us  assume — which  is  quite  possible — 
that  Italy,  who  is  now  neutral — [Hon.  Members:  "  Hear,  hear!  "]— because, 
as  I  understand,  she  considers  that  this  war  is  an  aggressive  war,  and  the 
Triple  Alliance  being  a  defensive  alliance  her  obligation  did  not  arise — let 
us  assume  that  consequences  which  are  not  yet  foreseen — and  which  perfectly 
legitimately  consulting  her  own  interests — make  Italy  depart  from  her  atti- 
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tude  of  neutrality  at  a  time  when  we  are  forced  in  defence  of  vital  British 
interests  ourselves  to  fight,  what  then  will  be  the  position  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean? It  might  be  that  at  some  critical  moment  those  consequences  would 
be  forced  upon  us  because  our  trade  routes  in  the  Mediterranean  might 
be  vital  to  this  country. 

Nobody  can  say  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks  there  is  any 
particular  trade  route  the  keeping  open  of  which  may  not  be  vital  to  this 
country.  What  will  be  our  position  then?  We  have  not  kept  a  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean  which  is  equal  to  dealing  alone  with  a  combination  of  other 
fleets  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  would  be  the  very  moment  when  we  could  not 
detach  more  ships  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  we  might  have  exposed  this 
country  from  our  negative  attitude  at  the  present  moment  to  the  most 
appalling  risk.  I  say  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  British  interests.  We  feel 
strongly  that  France  was  entitled  to  know — and  to  know  at  once ! — whether 
or  not  in  the  event  of  attack  upon  her  unprotected  Northern  and  Western 
coasts  she  could  depend  upon  British  support.  In  that  emergency,  and  in 
these  compelling  circumstances,  yesterday  afternoon  I  gave  to  the  French 
Ambassador  the  following  statement : 

"  I  am  authorized  to  give  an  assurance  that  if  the  German  fleet  comes 
into  the  Channel  or  through  the  North  Sea  to  undertake  hostile  operations 
against  the  French,  coasts  or  shipping,  the  British  fleet  will  give  all  the 
protection  in  its  power.  This  assurance  is,  of  course,  subject  to  the  policy 
of  His  Majesty's  Government  receiving  the  support  of  Parliament,  and 
must  not  be  taken  as  binding  His  Majesty's  Government  to  take  any 
action  until  the  above  contingency  of  action  by  the  German  fleet  takes 
place." 

I  read  that  to  the  House,  not  as  a  declaration  of  war  on  our  part,  not  as 
entailing  immediate  aggressive  action  on  our  part,  but  as  binding  us  to  take 
aggressive  action  should  that  contingency  arise.  Things  move  very  hurriedly 
from  hour  to  hour.  Fresh  news  comes  in,  and  I  cannot  give  this  in  any  very 
formal  way;  but  I  understand  that  the  German  Government  would  be 
prepared,  if  we  would  pledge  ourselves  to  neutrality,  to  agree  that  its  fleet 
would  not  attack  the  Northern  coast  of  France.  I  have  only  heard  that 
shortly  before  I  came  to  the  House,  but  it  is  far  too  narrow  an  engagement  for 
us.  And,  Sir,  there  is  the  more  serious  consideration — becoming  more 
serious  every  hour — there  is  the  question  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium. 

I  shall  have  to  put  before  the  House  at  some  length  what  is  our  position 
in  regard  to  Belgium.  The  governing  factor  is  the  Treaty  of  1839,  but  this  is  a 
Treaty  with  a  history — a  history  accumulated  since.  In  1870,  when  there 
was  war  between  France  and  Germany,  the  question  of  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium  arose,  and  various  things  were  said.  Amongst  other  things,  Prince 
Bismarck  gave  an  assurance  to  Belgium  that,  confirming  his  verbal  assurance, 
he  gave  in  writing  a  declaration  which  he  said  was  superfluous  in  reference 
to  the  Treaty  in  existence — that  the  German  Confederation  and  its  allies 
would  respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  it  being  always  understood  that  that 
neutrality  would  be  respected  by  the  other  belligerent  Powers.  That  is 
valuable  as  a  recognition  in  1870  on  the  part  of  Germany  of  the  sacredness  of 
these  Treaty  rights. 
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What  was  our  own  attitude?  The  people  who  laid  down  the  attitude  of  the 
British  Government  were  Lord  Granville  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Mr 
Gladstone  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Granville,  on  August  8,  1870, 
used  these  words.  He  said : 

"  We  might  have  explained  to  the  country  and  to  foreign  nations  that  we 
did  not  think  this  country  was  bound  either  morally  or  internationally  or 
that  its  interests  were  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium,  though  this  course  might  have  had  some  conveniences,  though  it 
might  have  been  easy  to  adhere  to  it,  though  it  might  have  saved  us  from 
some  immediate  danger,  it  is  a  course  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
thought  it  impossible  to  adopt  in  the  name  of  the  country  with  any  due 
regard  to  the  country's  honour  or  to  the  country's  interests." 

Mr  Gladstone  spoke  as  follows  two  days  later : 

"  There  is,  I  admit,  the  obligation  of  the  Treaty.  It  is  not  necessary,  nor 
would  time  permit  me,  to  enter  into  the  complicated  question  of  the  nature 
of  the  obligations  of  that  Treaty ;  but  I  am  not  able  to  subscribe  to  the 
doctrine  of  those  who  have  held  in  this  House  what  plainly  amounts  to  an 
assertion,  that  the  simple  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  guarantee  is  binding 
on  every  party  to  it,  irrespectively  altogether  of  the  particular  position  in 
which  it  may  find  itself  at  the  time  when  the  occasion  for  acting  on  the 
guarantee  arises.  The  great  authorities  upon  foreign  policy  to  whom  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  listen,  such  as  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  never  to  my  knowledge  took  that  rigid  and,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so, 
that  impracticable  view  of  the  guarantee.  The  circumstance  that  there 
is  already  an  existing  guarantee  in  force  is  of  necessity  an-  important  fact, 
and  a  weighty  element  in  the  case  to  which  we  are  bound  to  give  full  and 
ample  consideration.  There  is  also  this  further  consideration,  the  force  of 
which  we  must  all  feel  most  deeply,  and  that  is,  the  common  interests 
against  the  unmeasured  aggrandisement  of  any  Power  whatever." 

The  Treaty  is  an  old  Treaty — 1839 — an^  t^iat  was  tne  yiew  taken  of  it  in 
1870.  It  is  one  of  those  Treaties  which  are  founded,  not  only  on  consideration 
for  Belgium,  which  benefits  under  the  Treaty,  but  in  the  interests  of  those  who 
guarantee  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  The  honour  and  interests  are,  at  least, 
as  strong  to-day  as  in  1870,  and  we  cannot  take  a  more  narrow  view  or  a  less 
serious  view  of  our  obligations,  and  of  the  importance  of  those  obligations 
than  was  taken  by  Mr  Gladstone's  Government  in  1870. 

I  will  read  to  the  House  what  took  place  last  week  on  this  subject.  When 
mobilization  was  beginning,  I  knew  that  this  question  must  be  a  most 
important  element  in  our  policy — a  most  important  subject  for  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  telegraphed  at  the  same  time  in  similar  terms  to  both  Paris 
and  Berlin  to  say  that  it  was  essential  for  us  to  know  whether  the  French 
and  German  Governments  respectively  were  prepared  to  undertake  an  en- 
gagement to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  These  are  the  replies.  I  got 
from  the  French  Government  this  reply : 

"  The  French  Government  are  resolved  to  respect  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium,  and  it  would  only  be  in  the  event  of  some  other  Power  violating 
that  neutrality  that  France  might  find  herself  under  the  necessity,  in  order 
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to  assure  the  defence  of  her  security,  to  act  otherwise.  This  assurance 
has  been  given  several  times.  The  President  of  the  Republic  spoke  of  it 
to  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  the  French  Minister  at  Brussels  has 
spontaneously  renewed  the  assurance  to  the  Belgian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  to-day." 

From  the  German  Government  the  reply  was : 

"  The  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  could  not  possibly  give  an 
answer  before  consulting  the  Emperor  and  the  Imperial  Chancellor." 

Sir  Edward  Goschen,  to  whom  I  had  said  it  was  important  to  have  an  answer 
soon,  said  he  hoped  the  answer  would  not  be  too  long  delayed.  The  German 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  then  gave  Sir  Edward  Goschen  to  understand 
that  he  rather  doubted  whether  they  could  answer  at  all,  as  any  reply  they 
might  give  could  not  fail,  in  the  event  of  war,  to  have  the  undesirable  effect 
of  disclosing,  to  a  certain  extent,  part  of  their  plan  of  campaign.  I  telegraphed 
at  the  same  time  to  Brussels  to  the  Belgian  Government,  and  I  got  the 
following  reply  from  Sir  Francis  Villiers : 

"  The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  thanks  me  for  the  communication, 
and  replies  that  Belgium  will,  to  the  utmost  of  her  power,  maintain 
neutrality,  and  expects  and  desires  other  Powers  to  observe  and  uphold 
it.  He  begged  me  to  add  that  the  relations  between  Belgium  and  the 
neighbouring  Powers  were  excellent,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect 
their  intentions,  but  that  the  Belgian  Government  believe,  in  the  case 
of  violation,  they  were  in  a  position  to  defend  the  neutrality  of  their 
country." 

It  now  appears  from  the  news  I  have  received  to-day — which  has  come 
quite  recently,  and  I  am  not  yet  quite  sure  how  far  it  has  reached  me  in  an 
accurate  form — that  an  ultimatum  has  been  given  to  Belgium  by  Germany, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  offer  Belgium  friendly  relations  with  Germany 
on  condition  that  she  would  facilitate  the  passage  of  German  troops  through 
Belgium.  Well,  Sir,  until  one  has  these  things  absolutely  definitely,  up  to  the 
last  moment,  I  do  not  wish  to  say  all  that  one  would  say  if  one  were  in  a 
position  to  give  the  House  full,  complete,  and  absolute  information  upon  the 
point.  We  were  sounded  in  the  course  of  last  week  as  to  whether  if  a  guar- 
antee were  given  that,  after  the  war,  Belgium  integrity  would  be  preserved 
that  would  content  us.  We  replied  that  we  could  not  bargain  away  whatever 
interests  or  obligations  we  had  in  Belgian  neutrality. 

Shortly  before  I  reached  the  House  I  was  informed  that  the  following 
telegram  had  been  received  from  the  King  of  the  Belgians  by  our  King — 
King  George: 

"  Remembering  the  numerous  proofs  of  your  Majesty's  friendship  and 
that  of  your  predecessors,  and  the  friendly  attitude  of  England  in  1870, 
and  the  proof  of  friendship  she  has  just  given  us  again,  I  make  a  supreme 
appeal  to  the  diplomatic  intervention  of  your  Majesty's  Government  to 
safeguard  the  integrity  of  Belgium." 

Diplomatic  intervention  took  place  last  week  on  our  part.  What  can 
diplomatic  intervention  do  now?  We  have  great  and  vital  interests  in  the 
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independence — and  integrity  is  the  least  part — of  Belgium.  If  Belgium  is 
compelled  to  submit  to  allow  her  neutrality  to  be  violated,  of  course,  the 
situation  is  clear.  Even  if  by  agreement  she  admitted  the  violation  of  her 
neutrality,  it  is  clear  she  could  only  do  so  under  duress.  The  smaller  States 
in  that  region  of  Europe  ask  but  one  thing.  Their  one  desire  is  that  they 
should  be  left  alone  and  independent.  The  one  thing  they  fear  is,  I  think, 
not  so  much  that  their  integrity  but  that  their  independence  should  be 
interfered  with.  If  in  this  war  which  is  before  Europe  the  neutrality  of  one 
of  those  countries  is  violated,  if  the  troops  of  one  of  the  combatants  violate 
its  neutrality  and  no  action  be  taken  to  resent  it,  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
whatever  the  integrity  may  be,  the  independence  will  be  gone. 

I  have  one  further  quotation  from  Mr  Gladstone  as  to  what  he  thought 
about  the  independence  of  Belgium.  It  will  be  found  in  Hansard,  volume  203, 
page  1787.  I  have  not  had  time  to  read  the  whole  speech  and  verify  the 
context,  but  the  thing  seems  to  me  so  clear  that  no  context  could  make  any 
difference  to  the  meaning  of  it.  Mr  Gladstone  said : 

"  We  have  an  interest  in  the  independence  of  Belgium  which  is  wider 
than  that  which  we  may  have  in  the  literal  operation  of  the  guarantee.  It 
is  found  in  the  answer  to  the  question  whether  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  this  country,  endowed  as  it  is  with  influence  and  power,  would 
quietly  stand  by  and  witness  the  perpetration  of  the  direst  crime  that 
ever  stained  the  pages  of  history,  and  thus  become  participators  in  the 


No,  Sir,  if  it  be  the  case  that  there  has  been  anything  in  the  nature  of  an 
ultimatum  to  Belgium,  asking  her  to  compromise  or  violate  her  neutrality, 
whatever  may  have  been  offered  to  her  in  return,  her  independence  is  gone 
if  that  holds.  If  her  independence  goes,  the  independence  of  Holland  will 
follow.  I  ask  the  House  from  the  point  of  view  of  British  interests,  to  consider 
what  may  be  at  stake.  If  France  is  beaten  in  a  struggle  of  life  and  death, 
beaten  to  her  knees,  loses  her  position  as  a  great  Power,  becomes  subordinate 
to  the  will  and  power  of  one  greater  than  herself — consequences  which  I 
do  not  anticipate,  because  I  am  sure  that  France  has  the  power  to  defend 
herself  with  all  the  energy  and  ability  and  patriotism  which  she  has  shown  so 
often — still,  if  that  were  to  happen,  and  if  Belgium  fell  under  the  same 
dominating  influence,  and  then  Holland,  and  then  Denmark,  then  would 
not  Mr  Gladstone's  words  come  true,  that  just  opposite  to  us  there  would 
be  a  common  interest  against  the  unmeasured  aggrandisement  of  any 
Power? 

It  may  be  said,  I  suppose,  that  we  might  stand  aside,  husband  our  strength, 
and  that  whatever  happened  in  the  course  of  this  war  at  the  end  of  it  inter- 
vene with  effect  to  put  things  right,  and  to  adjust  them  to  our 

4.0  p.m.  own  point  of  view.  If,  in  a  crisis  like  this,  we  run  away  from  those 
obligations  of  honour  and  interest  as  regards  the  Belgian  Treaty, 
I  doubt  whether,  whatever  material  force  we  might  have  at  the  end,  it 
would  be  of  very  much  value  in  face  of  the  respect  that  we  should  have  lost. 
And  do  not  believe,  whether  a  great  Power  stands  outside  this  war  or  not, 
it  is  going  to  be  in  a  position  at  the  end  of  it  to  exert  its  superior  strength. 
For  us,  with  a  powerful  fleet  which  we  believe  able  to  protect  our  com- 
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merce,  to  protect  our  shores,  and  to  protect  our  interests,  if  we  are  engaged  in 
war,  we  shall  suffer  but  little  more  than  we  shall  suffer  even  if  we  stand  aside. 

We  are  going  to  suffer,  I  am  afraid,  terribly  in  this  war  whether  we  are 
in  it  or  whether  we  stand  aside.  Foreign  trade  is  going  to  stop,  not  because 
the  trade  routes  are  closed,  but  because  there  is  no  trade  at  the  other  end. 
Continental  nations  engaged  in  war — all  their  populations,  all  their  energies, 
all  their  wealth,  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle — they  cannot  carry  on  the 
trade  with  us  that  they  are  carrying  on  in  times  of  peace,  whether  we  are 
parties  to  the  war  or  whether  we  are  not.  I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that 
at  the  end  of  this  war,  even  if  we  stood  aside  and  remained  aside,  we  should 
be  in  a  position,  a  material  position,  to  use  our  force  decisively  to  undo  what 
had  happened  in  the  course  of  the  war,  to  prevent  the  whole  of  the  West  of 
Europe  opposite  to  us — if  that  had  been  the  result  of  the  war — falling  under 
the  domination  of  a  single  Power,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  our  moral  position 
would  be  such  as  to  have  lost  us  all  respect.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  put 
the  question  of  Belgium  somewhat  hypothetically,  because  I  am  not  yet  sui 
of  all  the  facts,  but,  if  the  facts  turn  out  to  .be  as  they  have  reached  us  2 
present,  it  is  quite  clear  that  there  is  an  obligation  on  this  country  to  do  its 
utmost  to  prevent  the  consequences  to  which  those  facts  will  lead  if  they  are 
undisputed. 

I  have  read  to  the  House  the  only  engagements  that  we  have  yet  taken 
definitely  with  regard  to  the  use  offeree.  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  House  to  say 
that  we  have  taken  no  engagement  yet  with  regard  to  sending  an  Expedi- 
tionary armed  force  out  of  the  country.  Mobilization  of  the  fleet  has  taken 
place;  mobilization  of  the  army  is  taking  place;  but  we  have  as  yet  taken  no 
engagement,  because  I  do  feel  that  in  the  case  of  a  European  conflagration 
such  as  this,  unprecedented,  with  our  enormous  responsibilities  in  India 
and  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  or  in  countries  in  British  occupation,  with  all 
the  unknown  factors,  we  must  take  very  carefully  into  consideration  the  use 
which  we  make  of  sending  an  Expeditionary  Force  out  of  the  country  until 
we  know  how  we  stand.  One  thing  I  would  say. 

The  one  bright  spot  in  the  whole  of  this  terrible  situation  is  Ireland.  The 
general  feeling  throughout  Ireland — and  I  would  like  this  to  be  clearly 
understood  abroad — does  not  make  the  Irish  question  a  consideration  which 
we  feel  we  have  now  to  take  into  account.  I  have  told  the  House  how  far 
we  have  at  present  gone  in  commitments  and  the  conditions  which  influence 
our  policy,  and  I  have  put  to  the  House  and  dwelt  at  length  upon  how  vital 
is  the  condition  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium. 

What  other  policy  is  there  before  the  House?  There  is  but  one  way  in 
which  the  Government  could  make  certain  at  the  present  moment  of  keeping 
outside  this  war,  and  that  would  be  that  it  should  immediately  issue  a  pro- 
clamation of  unconditional  neutrality.  We  cannot  do  that.  We  have  made 
the  commitment  to  France  that  I  have  read  to  the  House  which  prevents  us 
from  doing  that.  We  have  got  the  consideration  of  Belgium  which  prevents 
us  also  from  any  unconditional  neutrality,  and,  without  those  conditions 
absolutely  satisfied  and  satisfactory,  we  are  bound  not  to  shrink  from  pro- 
ceeding to  the  use  of  all  the  forces  in  our  power.  If  we  did  take  that  line  by 
saying,  "  We  will  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  matter  "  under  no 
conditions — the^Belgian  Treaty  obligations,  the  possible  position  in  the 
Mediterranean,  with  damage  to  British  interests,  and  what  may  happen  to 
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France  from  our  failure  to  support  France — if  we  were  to  say  that  all  those 
things  mattered  nothing,  were  as  nothing,  and  to  say  we  would  stand  aside, 
we  should,  I  believe,  sacrifice  our  respect  and  good  name  and  reputation 
before  the  world,  and  should  not  escape  the  most  serious  and  grave  economic 
consequences. 

My  object  has  been  to  explain  the  view  of  the  Government,  and  to  place 
before  the  House  the  issue  and  the  choice.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  conceal, 
after  what  I  have  said,  and  after  the  information,  incomplete  as  it  is,  that  I 
have  given  to  the  House  with  regard  to  Belgium,  that  we  must  be  prepared, 
and  we  are  prepared,  for  the  consequences  of  having  to  use  all  the  strength 
we  have  at  any  moment — we  know  not  how  soon — to  defend  ourselves  and 
to  take  our  part.  We  know,  if  the  facts  all  be  as  I  have  stated  them,  though 
I  have  announced  no  intending  aggressive  action  on  our  part,  no  final  deci- 
sion to  resort  to  force  at  a  moment's  notice,  until  we  know  the  whole  of  the 
case,  that  the  use  of  it  may  be  forced  upon  us.  As  far  as  the  forces  of  the 
Crown  are  concerned,  we  are  ready.  I  believe  the  Prime  Minister  and  my 
right  hon.  friend  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  readiness  and  the  efficiency  of  those  forces  were  never  at  a  higher 
mark  than  they  are  to-day,  and  never  was  there  a  time  when  confidence  was 
more  justified  in  the  power  of  the  Navy  to  protect  our  commerce  and  to 
protect  our  shores.  The  thought  is  with  us  always  of  the  suffering  and 
misery  entailed  from  which  no  country  in  Europe  will  escape  abstention,  and 
from  which  no  neutrality  will  save  us.  The  amount  of  harm  that  can  be  done 
by  an  enemy  ship  to  our  trade  is  infinitesimal,  compared  with  the  amount  of 
harm  that  must  be  done  by  the  economic  condition  that  is  caused  on  the 
Continent. 

The  most  awful  responsibility  is  resting  upon  the  Government  in  deciding 
what  to  advise  the  House  of  Commons  to  do.  We  have  disclosed  our  mind 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  We  have  disclosed  the  issue,  the  information 
which  we  have,  and  made  clear  to  the  House,  I  trust,  that  we  are  prepared 
to  face  that  situation,  and  that  should  it  develop,  as  probably  it  may  develop, 
we  will  face  it.  We  worked  for  peace  up  to  the  last  moment,  and  beyond  the 
last  moment.  How  hard,  how  persistently,  and  how  earnestly  we  strove  for 
peace  last  week,  the  House  will  see  from  the  Papers  that  will  be  before  it. 

But  that  is  over,  as  far  as  the  peace  of  Europe  is  concerned.  We  are  now 
face  to  face  with  a  situation  and  all  the  consequences  which  it  may  yet 
have  to  unfold.  We  believe  we  shall  have  the  support  of  the  House  at  large 
in  proceeding  to  whatever  the  consequences  may  be  and  whatever  measures 
may  be  forced  upon  us  by  the  development  of  facts  or  action  taken  by  others. 
I  believe  the  country,  so  quickly  has  the  situation  been  forced  upon  it,  has 
not  had  time  to  realize  the  issue.  It  perhaps  is  still  thinking  of  the  quarrel 
between  Austria  and  Servia,  and  not  the  complications  of  this  matter  which 
have  grown  out  of  the  quarrel  between  Austria  and  Servia.  Russia  and 
Germany  we  know  are  at  war.  We  do  not  yet  know  officially  that  Austria,  the 
ally  whom  Germany  is  to  support,  is  yet  at  war  with  Russia.  We  know  that  a 
good  deal  has  been  happening  on  the  French  frontier.  We  do  not  know  that 
the  German  Ambassador  has  left  Paris. 

The  situation  has  developed  so  rapidly  that  technically,  as  regards  the 
condition  of  the  war,  it  is  most  difficult  to  describe  what  has  actually  hap- 
pened. I  wanted  to  bring  out  the  underlying  issues  which  would  affect  our 
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own  conduct,  and  our  own  policy,  and  to  put  them  clearly.  I  have  put  the 
vital  facts  before  the  House,  and  if,  as  seems  not  improbable,  we  are  forced, 
and  rapidly  forced,  to  take  our  stand  upon  those  issues,  then  I  believe, 
when  the  country  realizes  what  is  at  stake,  what  the  real  issues  are,  the 
magnitude  of  the  impending  dangers  in  the  West  of  Europe,  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  describe  to  the  House,  we  shall  be  supported  throughout, 
not  only  by  the  House  of  Commons,  but  by  the  determination,  the  resolu- 
tion, the  courage,  and  the  endurance  of  the  whole  country. 
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